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Come to Abaco. Away from everything but you. And people like you. Abaco. In the Bahama Out 
Islands. And out to surprise you. The boiling holes in Marsh Harbour. The cliffs of Basin Harbour Cay sculptured by weather 
into gargoyles. The boatbuilders of Man-O-War Cay. The candy-striped lighthouse at Hope Town. The understated luxury 
of Treasure Cay and Walker’s Cay. Picturesque Hard Bargain and Cherokee Sound. And “Mother Mirle’s” features a 
succulent fish called goggle-eye. Accommodation ranges from complete resorts to secluded inns. See your travel agent or 
write for our “Abaco” brochure. Bahama Islands Tourist Office, 200 Southeast First Street, Miami, Florida 33131. 


Bahama Out Islands. Not out of the way. Just out of this world. 


Vacationinthe ~. 
18th Century. ~ 


The change will do you good. L a ean 

It will take you back to a time à i y 4 es 
as chaotic, yet far more courtly š ? 

than our own. A time when so 
many new social, political, and 


scientific ideas burst forth on our 


w. PRE ly RUNATA 
“STO TUSEF Parets 
world that calling those years“The ge © ona y i : a ste 
Enlightenment” is clearly an un- f THE i $ TN aa j g iiia - 
derstatement. ; \ g ALI) G ei 
That’s why we invite you to 
pick any three books about the ¢ FRENCH 2 7 p i ’ } 
18th Century (or indeed any three “ R j JOT i d LON 
listed on this page) as your intro- é üi 
duction to The History Book Club. . R = : otsta 
You get all three for only 99¢ ichard I 1 5 dter 
when you choose a fourth at the . : 
‘ow member's price. Then you Ameca at 1750 A Social Fortrait 


imply take four more new books 
* history or world affairs during 

& coming year from the 150 of- 
ered each month. You get these 
at savings of $2,$3, or $4 off book- 
Store prices. And you also earn 
other savings through bonus 
books you select from the Club’s 
entire list. 

Mail the coupon. Choose a 
vacation that gives you distance, 
without the cost that normally 
entails. 
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First price is publisher's list. 
Boldface shows member's price. 


797.The War of American Independence: 
Military Attitudes, Policies and 

Practice, 1763-89 

By Dor Higginbotham. $12.95/$8.95 


771. The World of the French Revolution 
By R. R. Palmer. $8.50/$6.75 


369. The Spanish Civil War 
By Hugh Thomas. $12.50/$8.50 


708. Jefferson and the Rights of Man 
By Dumas Malone. $10.00/$7.95 


657. The Creation of the American 
Republic, 1776-1787 

By Gordon S. Wood. 

Bancroft Award winner. $15.00/$9.95 


671. Medieval History: The Life and 
Death of a Civilization (2nd Edition) 
By Norman F. Cantor. $11.50/$8.50 


677. Witchcraft at Salem 
By Chadwick Hansen. $6.95/$5.75 
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687. Anti-Intellectualism In I Stamford, Connecticut 06904 ; ; 
American Life i Please enroll me as a trial member and send me, for only 99 cents, | 
By Richard Hofstadter. the three books whose numbers I have filled in: i i 
Pulitzer Prize winner. $7.95/$5.95 872. America at 1750: A Social Portrait A i Kaj 
- H a = 

746. Empire of the Steppes: A History By Richard Hofstadter. I [ey ae [a i 5 | 
of Central Asia His last book. $6.95/$5.80 J ; : I s 
pyrene Grousset i dia 898. Hitler and the Beer Hall Putsch Also seneime, at the specialicn mamar S price: ee i k | 
as The iita of Lenin By Harold J. Gordon, Jr. $19.50/$9.95 - | enclose no money now. Send bill bh nasa a Bs I =| 

y Louis Fischer. A Within two weeks, | may return the books and owe not! ing. Or keep 3 
Winner of the National Book Award. 877. Apache Chronicle: The Story of a E them and agree to take only four more selections in the coming year from | 

$12.50/$8.50 People g among more than 150 offered each month in the Club Review. | may i 
837. The Age of Energy By John Upton Terrell. — $12.50/$8.50 choose any of these instead of the Editors’ Choice, or no book at all, I | 
By Howard Mumford Jones. 767. Conquest of the Incas - by returning the reply card accompanying the Review. AT95S I 
American society from 1865-1915, a By John Hemming. $12.50/$8.75 
highly original interpretation by the 222. Dragon b il: i I i 
` e - y the Tail: American, Print Name 
noted cultural historian. $12.50/$8.40 British, Japanese and Russian I I 
859. Let History Judge: The Origins Encounters with China and One Another I Address i 
and Consequences of Stalinism By John Paton Davies, Jr. $10.00/$7.50 E o SE ae 
3 ity 

By Roy A. Medvedev. $12.50/$8.50 791. Napoleon: From 18 Brumaire to A small shipping charge is added to each order. Residents of Canada: Please mail i 
606. Henry VIII Tilsit, 1799-1807 z coupon to: The History Book Club, 16 Overlea Bivd., Toronto 17, Ontario 
By John J. Scarisbrick. $10.95/$7.65 By Georges Lefebvre. $12.00/$7.50 See eee ee eee | 


The History Book Club 


Stamford, Connecticut 06904 








Hitting history right on the nose. 


The wide-body jet is more than just 
a bigger airplane. It's also the right 
idea at the right time. 


First of all, it's more spacious and 
comfortable. That's something 
every passenger wants. It has en- 
gines that are quieter and cleaner- 
burning. That's something every 
citizen wants. 


But most important of all, it's here 
when history needs it. 


Over the next 10 years, the volume 
of air travel will almost triple. As 
the more efficient wide-body jets 
are fully phased in, they'll absorb 
that extra traffic smoothly because 


each of them does the work of two 
or three older jets. 


The big new planes—the 747, 
DC-10, and L-1011—will assure you 
the continuing advances in speed, 
comfort, safety and convenience 
that you've always expected of us. 
What's more, they'll help keep the 
cost of air travel at a bargain level. 


But to accomplish all this takes 
money —a $6-billion commitment 
so far. And the money depends 
on earnings. Yet in only one year 
since 1961 have the major airlines 
earned what the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has determined to be a “fair 


and reasonable” return. And most 
years they haven't come near that 
mark. 


Even with the 2.7 percent fare in- 
crease recently granted by the 
CAB, airline earnings this year are 
expected to be less than one-third 
of the CAB standard. 


How can we maintain the pace of 
progress you're used to? You can 
help by understanding the chal- 
lenges and problems. For facts 
about the airline industry, write: Air 
Transport Association of America, 
Dept.110, 1709 New York Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


The Airlines of America 


The Shortest Distance Between People 
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eports by journalists too subjective to question, 
n to, or observe the people actually involved in 
vents described. 


HOW THE NIXON ADMINISTRATION LOST 


i ories which ask the reader to blame society 
aisfortunes inflicted on the characters by the 


terviews with peyote priests, LSD mys- 
ticles entitled “I Was Hooked on Heroin” 
tass, Chocolate Malts). 


: A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


ies by people who know everything about lit- 


rary siedo n (0) penis envy, (2) the clito- 
m, (3) a asa fisherman. 


use of more than one of the 
stem,.. sexism, escalation, 
nd like. wow! 


reporting on the Paris peace talks, 


Norman Mailer covering the Miss America Pag- 
eant, or Miss America on Norman Mailer. 


Short stories which end: “ ‘Sorry, Pop,’ I said. So 
we split.” 


Articles by writers who do not stick close to their 
own area of expertise; no John Kenneth Galbraith 
on cheese, for example, or Hugh Hefner on Aris- 
totle. 


THE INSOLENCE OF THE YOUNG: Shame of 
a Nation 

likewise, 

THE WISDOM OF THE YOUNG: Salvation of a 
Nation 


The impending demise of (1) baseball, (2).college 
football, (3) Howard Cosell and/or Monday night. 


Short stories which begin: “She could tell by the i 
roil in her gut...” ie 


DOES NEW YORK CITY HAVE A FUTURE? 


Forecasts of the end of the seniority system in 
Congress, of the granting of home rule for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, of the coming-of-age of com- 
mercial TV. 


A MEMO TO THE EDITORS 
Subject: Your Memo 


Insofar as it is within us to withstand faddism. 

cajolery, and temptation, we shall abjure all such 
journalism in the coming year, and, with our read- 
ers’ help, beyond. 


[signed] 








The answers to some 
questions frequently asked 
by our sponsors 


If you are considering sponsoring a child 
through the Christian Children’s Fund, 
certain questions may occur to you. Perhaps 
you will find them answered here. 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a child? A. Only $12 per month. 
(Your gifts are tax deductible.) 
Q. May I choose the child I wish to help? A. You may indicate 
your preference of boy or girl, age, and country. Many sponsors 
allow us to select a child from our emergency list. 
Q. Will I receive a photograph of my child? A. Yes, and with 
the photograph will come a case history plus a description of the 
Home or Project where your child receives help. 
‘Q. How long does it take before I learn about the child assigned 
to me? A. You will receive your personal sponsor folder in 
about two weeks, giving you complete information about the 
child you will be helping. 
Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. In fact, your child will 
write to you a few weeks after you become a sponsor. Your 
letters are translated by one of our workers overseas. You re- 
ceive your child’s original letter, plus an English translation, 
direct from the Home or Project overseas. 
Q. What type of Projects does CCF support overseas? A. Be- 
sides the orphanages and Family Helper Projects CCF has 
homes for the blind, abandoned babies homes, day care nur- 
„Series, health homes, vocational training centers, and many 
other types of Projects. 
Q. Who supervises the work overseas? A. Regional offices are 
staffed with both Americans and nationals. Caseworkers, or- 
» phanage superintendents, housemothers, and other personnel 
must meet high professional standards—plus have a deep love 
for children. 
“Q. Is CCF independent or church operated? A. Independent. 
¿CCF is incorporated as a nonprofit organization. We work 
-closely with missionaries of 41 denominations. No child is 
refused entrance to a Home because of creed or race. 
~Q. When was CCF started, and how large is itnow ? A. 1938 was 
the beginning, with one orphanage in China. Today, over 
130,000 children are being assisted in 55 countries. However, we 
are not interested in being “big.” Rather, our job is to be a 
_ bridge between the American sponsor, and the child being 
helped overseas. 
Q. May I visit my child? A. Yes. Our Homes and Projects 
around the world are delighted to have sponsors visit them. 
Please inform the superintendent in advance of your scheduled 
arrival. 
Q. May groups sponsor a child? A. Yes, church classes, office 
workers, civic clubs, schools and other groups. We ask that one 
person serve as correspondent for a group. 
Q. Areall the children orphans? A. No. Although many of our 
children are orphans, youngsters are helped primarily on the 
basis of need. Some have one living parent unable to care for 
“the child properly. Others come to us because of abandonment, 
broken ‘homes, parents unwilling to assume responsibility, 
serious illness of one or both parents, or parents just too poor 
to care for. their children. 
Q. How can I be sure that the money I give actually reaches the 
child ? A. CCF keeps close check on all children through field 
offices, supervisors and caseworkers. Homes and Projects are 
-amspected by our staff. Each Home is required to submit an 
annual audited statement. 
CCE registered with any government agency? A. Yes, 
-CCP is registered with the U.S. State Department’s Advisory 
on on Voluntary Foreign Aid, holding Registration 




























Margaret was found in a back lane of Calcutta, lying in her 
doorway, unconscious from hunger. Inside,her mother had just 
died in childbirth. : 8 

You can see from the expression on Margaret’s face that she 
doesn’t understand why her mother can’t get-up, or why: h 
father doesn’t come home, or why the dull throb in her stomact 
won't go away. ‘ 

What you can’t see is that Margaret is dying of malnutrition. 
She has periods of fainting, her eyes are strangely glaze 
will come a bloated stomach, falling hair, parched ‘skin, 
finally, death from malnutrition, a killer that claims 10,000 
every day. ae 

Meanwhile, in America we eat 4.66 pounds of food a 
person, then throw away enough to feed a family of six in 

If you were to suddenly join the ranks of 114 billion 
who are forever hungry, your next meal might be a bow! 
day after tomorrow a piece of fish the size of a silve 
later in the week more rice—maybe. ee 

Hard-pressed by the natural disasters and phenomenal | 
rate, the Indian government is valiantly trying to curb \ 
Mahatma Gandhi called “The Eternal Compulsory Fast. 

But Margaret’s story can have a happy ending, becau 
has a CCF sponsor now. And for only $12 a month you ca) 
sponsor a child like Margaret and help provide food, cle 
shelter—and love. X 

You will receive the child’s picture, personal hist ry, 
opportunity to exchange letters, Christmas cards 
less friendship. ; 

Since 1938, American sponsors have found this 
intimate, person-to-person way of sharing their blessing: 
youngsters around the world. 

So won't you help? Today? : 

Sponsors urgently needed this month for children. 
Brazil, Taiwan (Formosa), Mexico and Philippines. 
select a child for you from our emergency list.) 























Write today: Verent J, Mills Box 26511 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. Richmona, va. 232 
I wish to sponsor a [] boy [1] girl in (Country). 

(_] Choose a child who needs me most. I wil 
I enclose first payment of $ 
story, address and picture. 
I cannot sponsor a child but want to give $ 
[C] Please send me more information. 






















Zip. $ 
Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Gi vernment’s 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. Gifts are tax: deducti 


Yonge, Toronto 7. ae 
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g this transitional period, 
ington is more than custom- 
ly absorbed with who is in, out, 
, or down. The grim White House 
inouncements about pending 
ake-ups” prompted a kind of 
yws humor. Some Nixon Ad- 
ation Officials decided early 
higher rewards in the pri- 
or, where they would re- 
muneration for their contin- 
mtacts with power. On the 
ter the election, the United 
Corporation, a major gov- 
contractor, announced that 
acGregor, the director of 
esident’s reelection campaign, 
oin them, stating that Mac- 
eg ide experience and 
wledge will enable him to play 
mportant catalytic role in our 
to improve the working envi- 
t between business and gov- 


ition themselves for 1976. 
is no time out now in the 
or power. The media fea- 
ries about the prospects of 

cy, Connally, Kennedy, 


e in McLean, Vir- 
ded the same mys- 


ry Hill years ago. 
time of transition of 
from the issues of the 


of the 1970s. (The 
a while ago; 
ke time.) Most of 
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issues would be with us no matter 
what had happened in November. 

The disarray of the liberalism of 
the 1960s, for example, would not 
have been resolved by the coming 
to power in 1972 of one of its 
champions. It was, in fact, the pri- 
vate nightmare of some thoughtful 
Democrats that if they were to 
win, the intellectual fatigue of lib- 
eralism might be disastrously ex- 
posed. Even if President Nixon had 
not raised the issue, it would now 
be time for a reexamination of fed- 
eral programs. The President’s ag- 
gressive postelection assault on 
“throwing dollars at problems” and 
“bloated”. Washington bureaucracies 
sharpened the issues and gave them 
a political cast. But assumptions 
about federal responsibilities and 
how those responsibilities should be 
carried out were already being re- 
considered on several sides. Even 
many proponents of the federal pro- 
grams of the 1960s have come to 
see their problems, limitations, and 
failures. But those who believe in 
these programs have not reached 
anything approaching a consensus 
on a substitute. They are divided 
and on the defensive. 


Feeding people 


The story of the hunger program 
is an almost classic case study of 
1960s liberalism, of good intentions 
colliding with erroneous assump- 
tions, clumsy implementation, and 
political reality. In the mid-1960s, it 
may be remembered, a fact that 
had been around for some time was 
discovered: millions of Americans 


had required “the most bitter and 
- exhausting kind of bureaucratic in-— 





prehend, easy to arouse outrage 
over, and seemingly not very diffi- 
cult to resolve. Liberal activists dra- 
matized it, liberal politicians seized 
upon it and, with the cooperation of 
the press, transformed it into a Na- 
tional Issue. Reports were written, 
hearings were held, a television 
documentary was produced, confer- 
ences were convened, and legislation 
was enacted, Typical of the legisla- 
tion of the period, it authorized the 
spending of money. spelled out a | 
series of standards and procedures, 
and directed a government agency 
(the Department of Agriculture) 
see that the poor received an ade- — 
quate diet. The Department hired a, 
number of people who wrote a set. 
of complex guidelines and imple- 
mented the food programs. One of — 
the programs provided free surplus” 
commodities, the other provided 
food stamps which could be pur- 
chased and then exchanged for food 
worth more than the cost of the 
stamps. Federal spending to feed 
poor people expanded sixfold. and a 
great many people did in fact re- 
ceive food assistance. It appeared to 
be one of the liberals’ most signifi- 
cant achievements. 

Yet it turned out to be harder 
than anticipated to “target” the 
hungry and induce them to apply 
for or utilize the assistance. 
Citizens’ Board of Inquiry, : 
appointed group that had — 
the problem to national a : 
recently issued a report which said 
that almost half of the nation’s. 
still were not receiving 
tance. The programs wi 
plex in design, and, it said, what- 
ever achievements there had been 






































_ fighting.” The Citizens’ Board con- 
cluded that the hunger programs 
should be abandoned, and that in- 
stead the poor should be given as- 
sistance in the form of cash. The 
‘ease of the hunger programs, says 
«John Kramer of the National Coun- 
cil on Hunger and Nutrition, is “al- 
most a classic situation of a liberal 
triumph that failed.” 
_. Since cash assistance—or what 
-might be called “money stamps”—is 
‘increasingly considered as an alter- 
‘native to various forms of federal 
aid, the obstacles confronting trans- 
formation of even the food pro- 
_ grams are worth noting. For one 
thing, the programs that would be 
replaced by cash assistance have ad- 
¿ herents; who are fighting for their 
continuation. The bureaucracy 
_ which administers the food pro- 
-grams has developed a proprietary 
interest in them. Farm groups find 
the programs a useful vehicle for 
unloading surpluses, and grocery 
stores find them a source of addi- 
¿tional sales, The Grocery Manufac- 
turers Association is a strong sup- 
orter of the food stamp program. 
Quite aside from these vested inter- 
sts in the existing programs, the 
nceept. of cash assistance to the 
poor, substantial enough to make a 
_ real difference in their lives, is not— 
at present—politically feasible. 


| - Faith and worship 


~The major themes of the hunger 
story are repeated in the histories of 
several of the other programs that 
+. were constructed during the 1960s. 
o First, many of the programs were 
designed in cooperation with those 
-who provided the services—nurses, 

college administrators, teachers—and 
< a major impetus behind the pro- 
grams’ perpetuation now is the ef- 
forts of these groups to protect their 
-. self-interest. Second, problems were 
oversimplified and approached with 
a kind of easy optimism. Isolated 
sesses. were seized upon and 
transformed into national programs 
_ before it had been determined what, 
if anything, they proved. This is 
what former Budget Director 
Charles Schultze calls our “Reader’s 
syndrome,” our worship of 
Stories and our faith that 























the power to make an infinite num- 
ber of detailed decisions was vested 
in a remote bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington. 

In the Model Cities program, the 
Johnson Administration attempted 
to induce cities to revitalize deterio- 
rating neighborhoods by the co- 
herent use of federal programs. 
Cities which produced plans in- 
volving the coordinated use of fed- 
eral funds for schools and hospitals 
and housing and so on would re- 
ceive a federal bonus. It was a po- 
lite and sophisticated method of 
bribing cities to do what the federal 
planners believed to be in the cities’ 
interest. Now even the program’s 
designers believe that it was too 
ambitious, and that it overestimated 
the capacities of the city officials to 
produce the plans and of the fed- 
eral officials to supervise, coordi- 
nate, and implement them. Yet the 
program remained alive, largely 
through the efforts of the bu- 
reaucracy that administers it and 
the group—particularly the mayors— 
which benefits from it. Even people 
who believe strongly in federal re- 
sponsibility to provide citizens with 
adequate homes have deep mis- 
givings about other housing pro- 
grams. They now feel that many of 
them are misconceived, too ex- 
pensive, prone to scandal, and of 
more benefit to the middle class, 
builders and bankers, than to the 
poor for whom they were designed. 

The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 posited that 
the provision of federal funds for 
improving the education of poor 


children would in fact improve their’ 


education, and that this would be 
equitable for the children and bene- 
ficial to the nation. This particular 
approach was also seen as a way 
through other controversial issues 
surrounding the general idea of fed- 
eral aid to education, issues of con- 
trol, of cost, and of aid to private 
schools. Yet much of the money 
was spent on audiovisual equipment 
and other gimcracks that made no 
noticeable contribution toward 
learning. Studies have produced 
little evidence that the money sig- 
nificantly improves the quality. of 
the children’s education. And now 
questions have been raised about 
the value of classroom education 
under any circumstances. What has 
come to be known as the “educa- 
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Of course you will also enjoy 
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earslater 
were still wonder 


-> Hitler was one of the most Hitler, Before the Deluge, The toria, Churchill, Einstein, Pat 
outrageous despots of the 20th Game of the Foxes and Albert or whoever or whatever you f 
century. Yet people dined with Speer’s famous Inside the Third fascinating. 
him and wined with him and ac- Reich. History buffs say. there's 
cepted him as part of their world. These books head up a fas- better way to get a bead on 
Why? What made him tick? — cinating new History/Biography day than to read about y 
What made them tick? Book Club list called Perspectives, day,so don’t wait another n 
Four fascinating books on and you can have all four Hitler to join Perspectives to be jin 

his subject give you a lot of the books for just $1.00.1 build an intelligent and val 
answers. The Mind of Adolph Or you can delve into Vic- library you'll keep forever, 
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ional establishment,” however— 
E administrators and teachers— 
favors the program. 

Long second thoughts about the 
programs of the 1960s have to be 
balanced against some other facts. 
= Fewer people are going hungry; 

more people have better housing 
and health care; some children are 
going to better schools; more people 
are getting a college education; 
more of the handicapped are being 
trained for jobs; the air and water 
are cleaner; many products we buy 
are safer or more honestly labeled. 

| The list could go on. Moreover, pro- 
E grams of this sort were begun at the 
_ federal level because state and local 

5 _ governments, left to their own de- 
vices, would not or could not act. A 
certain amount of waste and corrup- 

i tion will surround any substantial 
a governmental enterprise. The build- 
ng of the nation’s railroads was 
"marked by scandal too. Human na- 
ture and varieties of human experi- 
ence present inevitable problems 
ie when regulating or establishing con- 
= to reach a desired end. Yet 
without governmental regulations or 
p conditions, the end might not be 
| reached. We have to face the con- 
sequences of our choices. Would we 

| prefer a dirty river or a guideline? 
f Railing at bureaucracies or at waste 
or at disappointing results begs 


3 these points. 
























Even so, the liberals who continue 
to believe in the domestic pro- 
grams of the 1960s are in a bad 
bind. There is ample evidence that 
_ the country is tired of their ap- 
` proach. It can be argued that we 
~ are at a historical point that was 
bound to come, that successive 
waves of optimism, energy, fatigue, 
and disillusionment are inevitable in 
es the life of a nation. Moreover, poli- 
 ticians adept at detecting what is 
| bothering people have played to the 
= mood. When George Wallace, over 
four years ago, focused his attack 
against “pointy-headed bureaucrats” 
y ke did not know how to “park 
their bicycles straight,” he spoke to 
more than just antipathy to busing. 
The thread of race ran through 
most of the new federal programs of 















the 1960s, since so many of them 
were designed explicitly to help the 
poor, and so many of the poor are 
black. But Wallace wasn’t referring 
only to color and class tensions. He 
was on to an incipient national de- 
sire to get the social planners, with 
their big ideas and their big taxes, 
off people’s backs. In a pre-election 
telecast this year, President Nixon 
addressed himself to the anti- 
bureaucratic mood in explicit terms. 
He spoke of “the goals of a free 
people, in a free nation, a nation 
that lives not by handout, not by 
dependence on others or in hostage 
to the whims of others, but proud 
and independent. . . . That is why 
I want us to turn away from a de- 
meaning, demoralizing dependence 
on someone else to make our deci- 
sions and to guide the course of our 
lives.” 

The liberals face not only Richard 
Nixon to the right of them but on 
the left some who seek more radical 
change. Some of those who support 
substantial transfers of income from 
the wealthy to the poor believe that 
the liberalism of the 1960s 
amounted to mere tinkering with 
the status quo, and must be dis- 
credited. Christopher Jencks, in his 
recent book Inequality, argues that 
“as long as egalitarians assume that 
public policy cannot contribute to 
economic equality directly but must 
proceed by ingenious manipulations 
of marginal institutions like the 
schools, progress will remain gla- 
cial. . If we want to move be- 
yond this tradition,” he writes, “we 
will have to establish political con- 
trol over the economic institutions 
that shape our society. This is what 
other countries usually call social- 
ism. Anything less will end in the 
same disappointment as the reforms 
of the 1960s.” Jencks’s book is likely 
to have extensive political rever- 
berations; it will probably be cited 
by both those who want the govern- 
ment to do more and those who 
want it to do less. Traditionally, so- 
cialism has meant government own- 
ership and administration of the 
means of production, but of late the 
term has also been applied to siz- 
able transfers of income. To a 
greater degree than has been true 
for some time, largely as a result of 
disappointment with the 1960s, 
variations on the theme of socialism 
are in the air. 


Liberals are thus presented with 
some strategic dilemmas. Indiscrimi- 
nate requests for more money for 
their programs will not work. They 
will have to select their fights, fig- 
uring out which ventures are most 
worth continuing. This may require 
a harmonizing of views, and liberals 
often seem almost congenitally in- 
capable of harmonizing. They will 
have to argue for that rarest of 
American commodities: patience. 
Most of the programs were begun 
in the late 1960s and have not had 
very much time to work or to pro- 
duce even measurable results. Nev- 
ertheless, the programs’ proponents 
will have to accept, even invite, 
closer scrutiny of whether the pro- 
grams are meeting or are within 
sight of their intended goals. Painful 
though it may be for liberals, Presi- 
dent Nixon will not be entirely 
wrong when he says, as he will, that 
the programs are not returning full 
value for the dollar, and that they 
are being protected by the “special 
interests” and the “bureaucrats.” 


The drawing board 


Other strategies are beginning to 
emerge. Some proponents of in- 
creased federal activities see a way 
out of their current bind through 
regrouping and redefining the issue. 
There is a belief that if problems 
are put in terms of the rights and 
needs of children, solutions may be 
more acceptable politically. The 
Brookings Institution in Washing- 
ton, which houses a number of ar- 
chitects of the Great Society, is re- 
examining the very premise that 
things get done if the government 
requires that they be done, and 
spends money on them. They are 
searching for alternatives and trying 
to sort out what the government 
does well and what it does poorly. 
They are examining other meth- 
ods—such as financial incentives—for 
creating jobs, holding down medical 
costs, reducing pollution. Some are 
beginning to perceive the need for 
hard thinking about the “unit costs” 
of providing services such as 
higher education and health care. In 
the atmosphere of the 1960s, when 
money seemed to be abundant, it 
was easy to avoid thinking about 
such dreary practicalities. The pro- 
fessionals considered studying the 
cutting of costs to be beneath them. 
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he bureaucrats were seeing to 
that the money got spent. so as to 
able to go back to the Congress 
ch year to ask for more. But even 
the designers of the Great 
feared that there was a 
programs, and they tried, 
er the howls of the interest groups 
and their bureaucratic and congres- 
ional friends, to combine several in 
a given area, such as health, into a 
single, more flexible program. Presi- 
| Nixon is continuing to try this 
roach under the title of “specia! 
haring.” 
idea that “money stamps” 
supplant food stamps has its 
arts in the areas of housing 
tion. It has been sug- 
the poor be given allow- 
th which to secure their 
g. Or vouchers with 
arents could “pay” for the 
n of their children at a 
‘their choice. These propos- 
surrounded by controversy. 
heated arguments over 
there would be sufficient 
the housing or schools to 
eal. choices; whether the 
Id be capable of making 
s; whether other social 
ould still be needed. The 
not resolve the difficult 
at, if anything, is to 
Segregation by race 
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expensive pro- 
grams that would. transfer income 
from the middle and upper to the 
lower classes simply are not accept- 
able. The politics and economics of 
class as practiced over the last few 
years have in fact increased the in- 
come gap between rich and poor. 


“Sunshine?” 


The choices that have to be faced 
are difficult, particularly when there 
is so little consensus about what to 
do. So many conflicting ideas at- 
tended the drafting of the revenue 
sharing legislation this past year 
that the final bill was several inches 
thick. Shortly after revenue sharing 
legislation was enacted, moreover, 
the New York Times found that the 
new money was to be used by sev- 
eral localities for purposes not really 
intended: for the lowering of taxes, 
for building city halls and tennis 
courts. The President’s welfare bill 
failed to find a path between the 
conservative doctrine that welfare 
recipients should be made to work 
and the liberal belief that they 
should be given more money. In the 
end, the Administration abandoned 
it. Those liberal advisers who came 
to Washington with the President in 
1969 have long ago departed the 
White House, and now the Presi- 
dent’s own conservative instincts on 
domestic issues have no doubt been 
fortified by his electoral victory. 
And Presidents have a substantial 
advantage in defining the terms of 
an argument. 

While the disposition of the un- 
finished -agenda of the 1960s is 
being thrashed out, two other sets 
of issues will come on line. One of 
them has to do with the ways in 
which national questions are de- 
cided. Gradually the connections 
between the procedures by which 
our national affairs are handled and 
the substantive results are becoming 
better understood. Whether or not 
substantial change will actually re- 
sult, we are headed for another pe- 
riod—the last one was over a half 
century ago--in which issues of po- 
litical and procedural reform will me 
on the agenda. 

These issues include the cost of cam- 
paign financing, and the amount of se- 


crecy with which the Congress z 


-the Congress both to get more 
formation from the exec 


to proceed with coherence. 


i Senat or Lawton Chiles, Dem 


Florida, was. formerly -or 
state’s legislators who 9 
through a law called the “¢ 
ment-in-the-Sunshine. Act,” “requir: 
ing all meetings of state govern- 
mental bodies to be open to the 
public. Chiles has now introduced a 
bill in Congress to apply the same.. 
principle to the federal government. 
There will be attempts to reassert 
the authority of the Congress in de- 
cisions concerning both domestic 
and foreign policy. There was an in- 
conclusive struggle at the close of 
the last session between several sen- 
ators and the Nixon Administration 
over the power of the executive 
branch to make agreements with 
foreign nations without the approval . 
of Congress. While. the Senate. is 
given the opportunity to ratify 
treaties dealing with such matters as 
the setting of postal rates or the im- 
portation of antiquities, most of our 
overseas military arrangements. are 
made by executive decisions which 
do not require approval of the Con 
gress, and of which Congress is of- 
ten unaware. The senators seized 
upon a request for increased aid to 
Portugal in exchange for Portugal’s 
permission for the United States to 
use the Azores as a military base to 
demand that such agreements be 
submitted to the Congress. The Ad- 
ministration was opposed, and the 
foreign aid bill died. 
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The near surrender by the Con- 
gress, also at the end of its last ses- 
sion, of major powers over appro- 
priations stemmed from its own 
ineptitude in dealing with the na- 
tional budget. It handed the Presi-. 
dent a situation easy to exploit. The — 
Congress votes the expenditure of 
federal funds on a piecework basis, — 
with no mechanism for considering 
trade-offs, or the overall effect of 
the annual outlay. Its staff wor 
here, as in other areas. is primitive 
Some members of Congress are now 
considering ways to improve their. 
manner of dealing with the power 
of the purse, lest they lose it irrev- 
ocably. They are seeking ways for 



















branch and to overcome its nabi 





























‘The other set of issues coming up 
‘puts substantive questions in new 
mtexts. One thoughtful Senate 
staff member, William Miller, has 
written a paper suggesting that local 
school districts be made the basic 
units of government. Under the 
plan, the: federal government would 
do what it does “best: set general 
= standards. But the central govern- 
ment would, where possible, leave 
the planning to the local unit. 
~ Miller has engaged the interest of 
Senator Charles Mathias, Republi- 
can of Maryland, who is planning 
to introduce legislation in- 
corporating the idea. He proposes 
that it be tried on a pilot basis, in 
connection with the 1976 bicenten- 
nial, a time that might be marked 
by something more significant than 
_ red-white- and-blue cupcakes. If a 
higher unit of government—city, 
state, or federal—sought to build a 
road, or a mass transit system, 
through the local unit, it would 
„have to show compelling reasons, 
and the issue would be subject to 
arbitration. Units could combine to 
support such expensive institutions 
hospitals or community colleges. 






























Small republics? 


n the early days of the Republic. 
Thomas Jefferson addressed the 
question of how to provide people 
- with a government that left them 
_control over their lives, and offered 
a model. Jefferson suggested that 
counties be broken down into 

wards. “Each ward,” he wrote, 
so “would thus be a small republic 

within itself, and every man in the 
. State would thus become an acting 
member of the common govern- 
ment, transacting in person a great 
-portion of its rights and duties, sub- 
ordinate indeed, yet important, and 
<o entirely within his competence. The 

wit of man cannot devise a more 
solid basis for a free, durable and 
well-administered republic.” Jeffer- 
’s proposal was defeated by the 
landed interests of Virginia, who 
feared it would lead to increased 
taxes to finance public endeavors. 
_ There are undoubtedly various con- 
temporary interest groups, partic- 
ularly those which flourish through 
their connections with state 
tures and. influence on na- 
olicies, which would oppose 
version of his proposal. 
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Treasure is where you find it, and 
in Tampa it’s being found every 
day in the garbage. Steel cans— 
the “tin” cans that soft drinks and 
other products come in—can live 


again in other forms, and in 


Tampa they do. 


Here’s how it works. People in 
Tampa who buy their products in 
steel cans just throw the empty 
cans in their garbage pails. At the 
municipal incinerator, magnetic 
separators pull the cans out of the 
garbage—at the rate of more than 
100 million cans a year. 


Par: 
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Refuse At Incinerator 


Now those cans will be sold to a 
local steel mill, which will melt 
them down and recycle them into 
steel reinforcing bars for con- 
struction. 


The beautiful thing about this 
process is that it benefits every- 
one. Citizens do their ecological 
duty without strain. The city saves 
landfill space. It also makes 
money by selling the cans. And a 
precious natural resource is con- 
served and reused, again and 
again. 








In Tampa, glass and aluminum are 
returned by hand to collection 
centers. Only steel has the unique 
quality that permits it to be sep- 
arated magnetically from house- 
hold garbage. 


Some 350 cities now have collec- 
tion centers where people turn in 
cans that they’ve separated from 
their own garbage. Last year their 
total effort brought in an esti- 
mated 800 million cans. 


In just 17 cities like Tampa, where 
magnetic separators are being 
used, the recovery rate is about 
two-and-a-half billion steel cans a 
year. 


The system makes so much sense 
that it’s no surprise the way it’s 
spreading. By the end of 1973, 11 
more cities will have joined the 
ranks of those with magnetic sep- 
arators. 





tå AS . 
Magnetic Separator in Action 


It doesn’t matter how a municipal 
system disposes of its garbage. 
Whatever the system, steel cans 
can still be separated by magnets. 


Most people seem to prefer one- 





the recycled material 


Tinplate Producers 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
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way cans, and if they want to keep 
getting them, recycling has to be 
workable. We know it is. L 





Steel Cans Recycled Into New Steel 


If you’d like to help your city get 
on the bandwagon, write for a 
copy of Progress Report on Re- 
cycling. It has all the facts on steel 
can recovery, tells how your city 
can learn more about magnetic 
separation. Give it to your city of- 
ficials. Help them enter the mag- 
netic age. 


Tinplate Producers 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
150 East 42 Street, N.Y. 10017 
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w to attain national goals and 
tthe desire of the people to be 
ved. 

e dilemmas of planning run 
hroughout many of the primary is- 
of the 1970s. They affect ques- 
is of land use, of urban devel- 
nt versus rural development, 
best to utilize dwindling re- 
of economic growth. There 
he issue of conversion of defense 
id space industries to other pur- 
According to one congres- 
staff estimate, there are now 
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bureaucrats, it is esti- 
iemselves with the 
s. Arcane but critical 
ns about this country’s finan- 
tionships with other nations, 
nce of payments, still must 
ived. There is a need for a 
nition of our foreign policy 
that the cold war and dom- 
“are no longer with us—to 
ne our interests, our com- 
ts, our. activities and pres- 
other nations. 
is is a time of transition, in 
hen a great deal of wisdom 
eeded, more than seems to be at 
. Few solutions have been 
und in the last decade, but per- 
s at least: the questions are. get- 
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self three times before the ancient 


a large propaganda billboard sud- 
denly came as a shock: white char- 
acters on a red ground—a quotation 
from Mao Tse-tung. For a moment 
we had forgotten where we were. 

Buddhism is still alive in the 
People’s Republic of China. This 
experience at the Buddha’s Tooth 
Relic Pagoda, less than an hours 
drive from the center of Peking, was 
but one of several contacts my wife 
and I had with Chinese Buddhists 
during our recent six-week tour of 
that country. In all, we were able to 
visit ten Buddhist monasteries in 
various parts of China; and in Pe- 
king, Sian, and Canton, we saw the 
offices of the Chinese Buddhist As- 
sociation. In all of these places, 
we talked to a number of monks, 
laymen, and knowledgeable non- 
believers. 

The Chinese government cannot 
and does not wish to hide China’s 
Buddhist heritage—either from its 
own people or from foreign visitors. 
Buddhist pagodas are still land- 
marks all over the country, and in 
some places they are even the mod- 
els for new architecture. Golden 
Buddhist stupas are currently one of 
the great attractions at the Palace 
Museum in Peking, and unearthed 
images of the Buddha are on dis- 
play in all the archaeological exhibi- 
tions. Even Mao Tse-tung’s cal- 
ligraphy is freely admitted to have 
been based on that of a Buddhist 
monk in Hunan. What the Chinese 
want to do is to understand their 
own Buddhism in the light of Marx- 
ism, Leninism, and Mao Tse-tung’s 
thought; to see its good points, to 
show its bad points, and to rally 
what remains of it in support of so- 
cialist construction. 

The Chinese government is well 
aware that “the blood of the mar- 
tyrs’” may be “the seeds of the 
Church,” and its stated policy 
toward religion in general has re- 
mained the same since it came to 
power in 1949. The Chinese consti- 
tution guarantees that the people 
are free, as individuals, either to be- 
lieve or not to believe. This is more 
than a token constitutional formula. 
Buddhists all over China are keenly 


¿aware of their personal rights to re- 
j ligion.. “We. are free. to have our 


relic, and slowly we all left. Outside,- 


whether this meant that 
also free to worship and to go on 
pilgrimage, his answe -immedi-_ 
ately affirmative: “We are free to go 
any “place we consider to be holy.” = 

Nevertheless, social pressure is 
definitely toward the other free- 
dom—that of not believing—so that — 
ever since “liberation” in 1949, the ~~ 
number of Buddhists in China has 










been decreasing. An estimate of the 


early 1950s put the figures at 
500,000 monks and. nuns and 100 
million Buddhist laymen, but there 
are many fewer than that today. Al- 
though the Chinese refuse to give 
any more recent statistics, they 
themselves admit that during the 
last twenty years the number of 
Buddhists in China has decreased 
sharply, especially among the 
young. 

In the West, this fact is usually 
attributed to the general effect of 
Communist propaganda against reli- 
gion, and to such acts as the dis- 
possession of the old monastic land- 
holdings. The Chinese do not deny 
this, but at the same time they ex- 
plain the decline of Buddhism in 
another way. First of all, they point 
out that much of lay Buddhism in 
China involved superstitious prac- 
tices, and that the people simply 
“cannot be duped” into believing in 
them anymore. Secondly, they claim 
that poor families no longer send 
their sons to the monasteries for 
want of being able to feed them, a 
common occurrence in the old 


society. “The people are better off... 


now,” said one Buddhist layman. 
“They prefer to send their children 
to school.” Finally, they explain that 
within the monasteries many of the 
older monks have died and many of 
the younger ones have left volun- 
tarily in order to “take part in pro- 
duction.” 

There is much truth in all this. 
Although Buddhism in its most 
philosophical forms rejects super- 
stitious beliefs, as a religion of the 
common people in China it was 
caught up with all kinds of magical 


practices and superstitions. Indeed, 


for most laymen and for many — 


monks that was all that Buddhism 


amounted to; and in the face of 
education and indoctrinati 
simply unable to compet 
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istic ideology. We met 


( on a People’s Com- 
near Soochow. He had left 
cal monastery in 1958 be- 
as he put it, “there was noth- 
do in the temple,” and he 
was still young enough to 
a productive contribution to 

day, he is a member of 

by commune, lives in his 

, i$ married, and has six 

He says that he no longer 

in Buddhism, even as a lay- 


ns for the decline of 
in China should be 
t in Communist per- 
‘in the dispossession of 
lastic lands, but in the 
mamism of the Maoist 
During the last twenty- 
Mao Tse-tung’s thought 
he nation and carried 
the former Buddhists with 
if there are not many 
left, it is because they 
converted to a new way 


ew Chinese ever go to a 
re. This is not only 
ight be difficult and po- 
isẹ to do so but because 
inese want to go to a 
more. For the most part 
specially the youth who 

. a large proportion of 
pulation, are simply 
in Buddhism. It is a 
past that no longer 
and they would rather 


: s, Buddhism. in 
s not died out, for the 
ason that throughout. this 
hinese government it- 
| giving the Buddhists 
port and coopera- 
es one of the 
relationship be- 
lunists and the 
ina today; for if on 
the new regime has 

u 


a 


past twenty years, he has had the 
delicate task of adapting Buddhism 
to the new Chinese context in such 
a way that it can both survive and 
not lose its own religious identity. 
He has walked this fine line very 
skillfully, and although his organiza- 
tion firmly supports the Maoist re- 
gime, it does give monks and lay- 
men all over China a feeling of 
Buddhist identity at a national, or- 
ganizational level. 

One of the Chinese intentions 
during this period was to convince 
the other countries of Asia that 
China was not anti-Buddhist or 
even antireligious. On the home 
front, however, this intention spilled 
over into a policy of limited support 
for Buddhism, which enabled some 
monasteries to keep functioning, 
and the Doctrine to survive. 


Lying low 


When the Cultural Revolution 
was launched in 1966, the Buddhist 
monasteries were one of the first 
targets of the Red Guards. For a 
number of years, scattered reports 
of the destruction of temples 
reached the West, but it was very 
difficult to judge exactly what was 
going on. Today, it is still difficult 
to do so, but a little light is begin- 
ning to be shed on the matter. The 
recent appearance of the “ultra-left” 
as a convenient scapegoat for the 
excesses of the Cultural Revolution 
enables the Chinese to talk without 
embarrassment about such things as 
the damaging of temples. When I 
previously visited Peking in April, 
1970, the mere mention of destruc- 
tion caused by the Red Guards was 
enough to bring guides and inter- 
preters to an embarrassed “I do not 
know.” Today, the same people can 
readily admit that, “Yes, there was 
some damage: it was caused by 


youth of ultra-leftist tendencies who 
- did not know Chairman Mao’s line 
On this matter.” With people willing 


to talk about the subject, a clearer 
picture emerges of what 
o monast 


happened- 


lying low. The Buddhist Association 
stopped functioning and was closed 
for a period of “struggle, criticism, 
and transformation.” But there was 
no uniform policy toward the Bud. 
dhists during this time. Within- 
number of monasteries, life seems 
have gone on fairly quietly, in isola 
tion, after some kind of initial con- 
frontation with the Red Guards. 
These confrontations often occurred 
early in the course of the Cultura 
Revolution, simply because th 
monasteries were so obviously part 
of Old China that they were imm 
diately recognized as targets for crit- 
icism. And perhaps because at this 
early stage the Red Guards had not 
yet “gotten out of hand,” the con- 
frontations at the monasteries were 


often less acute than they might oe | 


have been. PE 

In Shanghai, for example, some 
Red Guards wanted to wreck the 
Jade Buddha Temple. “They 
shouted, ‘Burn it down!” recalls 
one member of the Shanghai Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Relics, 
“but along with some of the people. 
in the neighborhood, we told them 
this temple was officially protected 
by the state, and convinced them to 
go away.” 

At the Liu Yung monastery of 
the Ch’an sect in Canton, the Red 
Guards put up big-character posters 
on the walls of the temple, but 
not go in. “They couldn’t distin 
guish between Buddhism and sup: 
stitious things,” says a member 
the Canton branch of the Budd] 
Association. “We explained the 
ference to them, and they went 
away.” Coe aoa! 

In the countryside, there often 
seems to have been even less con- 
frontation. “There was no problen 
here,” says the abbot of the Hs g 
Chiao monastery in Shensi Prov: 
ince. At the Lung-men Buddhis 
caves outside of Loyang, the loca 
guide explains, “At the start of th 
Cultural Revolution, some u ra-lef 

y th 


Red Guards wanted. to des 
images, but they were pr ei 
from doing so by other Red Guards 
who knew Chairman € 


line about using the old to s 





or another, there are 


ASO 
Buddhist places which the 
do not want foreigners to 


amage was so extensive there 

they are still reluctant to reveal 

it may be a result of the natural 
hesitancy of local officials to take the 
in breaking new ground 


nitiative 


howpieces 


There are at least three different 
types of monasteries or former 
monasteries in China today. 


the museum monasteries. These are 
erally in a very good state of re- 
here are no monks living in 
; but they are usually kept up 
branch of the Chinese Associa- 
or the Protection of Relics. 
mbers of this organization 
guides and caretakers and are 
ften well informed about the his- 
y of the places under their pro- 
These monasteries have be- 
me museums either because of 
ultural and artistic importance 
e images in them or because 
hey are sites of historical signifi- 
e. An example of the former 
ye may be seen in the Jade Bud- 
e, which, with its mag- 
ction of Buddhist im- 
parently getting ready to 
again to the general public. In 
category, the best example 
ig Wild Goose Pagoda and 
ry in Sian in Shensi Prov- 
. This was the largest monastery 
‘the T’ang dynasty and has be- 
protected historical site be- 
f its association with the fa- 
raveler-monk Hsuan Tsang, 
nslated many sutras into 

se there. 
h of these places are now 
yieces not only because they 
hown to. foreign visitors 
ey may be shown to 


cational material for a Marxist in- 


terpretation of that history. Thus, 
when groups of Chinese school- 
children are taken to see one of the 
famous jade Buddhas, they can 
learn that the beauty of the image 
reflects the great skill of the labor- 
ing people who made it, while the 
cost of the jade and the hours of la- 
bor involved expose the lavish opu- 
lence of the rich monastic exploiters 
who ordered it made. Similarly, at 
the Wild Goose Pagoda, they may 
come to understand that Hsuan 
Tsang was a very greai monk, not 
because of his scholarship or en- 
lightenment, but because he “kept in 
touch with the masses,” participat- 
ing in the construction of the pa- 
goda by carrying bricks and stones 
with his own hands. 

The second category of monas- 
teries consists of what are really 
former monasteries, buildings which 
no longer have any connection with 
Buddhism and are now used for 
other purposes, such as schools, 
storehouses, factories, or offices. The 
Little Wild Goose Pagoda, also in 
Sian, is a good example of this type. 
The pagoda itself is officially pro- 
tected, but today it is no more than 
a leftover from an age gone by. It is 
closed to the public and may be 
reached only through a breach in 
the wall from the yard of the 
nearby People’s Liberation Army 
camp. The land immediately around 
the pagoda has been plowed for ag- 
riculture and is apparently farmed 
by the PLA soldiers who live in one 
of the adjoining monastic buildings. 
The gate to the rest of the monas- 
tery, however, has been sealed up 
by a brick wall; the other halls are 
being used as offices. 

Finally, the most interesting 
monasteries in China today are the 
ones which are still functioning as 
monasteries. The degree to which 
they do so varies from one place to 
another. For example, at the 
Lamaist Yung Ho Kung in Peking, 
over twenty old Tibetan and Mon- 
golian monks hold daily devotions, 
practice meditation, and according 
to the Mongolian lama we talked 
to, have occasional examinations 


and debates on scriptural knowl- 
also. care for 


edge. The old 
: the forecourt 


spite of this, we got the im 
that the place was very 
off from any real contact. w 
world around it. The main { 
the street has been perma 
shut (we had to enter th 
small side door), and of co 
men seldom visit the templ 
more. “Occasionally som 
people come here,” says the 
who has been there hims 
fifty-four years, “but not very | 
and not very often.” 

However, in Ch’ang-an Co 
Shensi Province, we saw a vi 
ferent type of functioning 
tery. Perhaps because th 
Chiao monastery is out in- 
try, the three monks who. liv 
now have managed to combir 
monastic lives with an active 
pation in local communi 
The abbot is a relaxed, se 
man in his early fifties. Alt 
day he wears a blue work 
has been a Buddhist monk 
thirty years. He is also a de 
the Ch’ang-an County Peo 
gress, the Buddhist repre 
the Political Consultative 
ence of the county, and 
tional-style doctor wh 
patients with acupunctur 
nese medicine in his co 
room just off the main im: 
of the temple. os 

At the same time, ] 
monks are engaged in 
production. They farm 
eight mou (one mou 
an acre) of land, and ten 
orchard and several 
gardens, all of w n 
economically self-sufficie 
thousand years ago,” say 
“the head of this mo 
structed the monks to 
own food and make 
clothes. This is a tradit 

On the religious side 
them hold daily ¢ 
temple (which may | 
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who has both a picture of Mao and 
a statue of the Buddha in his bed- 
rdom, “and we must acquaint our- 
selves with society and see how it 
works.” 
-This monastery is able to function 
effectively because the abbot plays 
not only the role of abbot but that 
of farmer, doctor, and deputy as 
well. His class origins in a poor 
peasant family and the fact that the 
monastery, as the site of Hsuan 
Tsang’s tomb, is officially protected 
may also have something to do with 
it. Such a combination of factors is 
tare in China, but it makes possible 
a very positive participation by 
Buddhist monks in the community 
life around them. 
To do this, however, they do not 
ve to depend entirely on Mao 
e-tung’s thought; they can draw 
on their own tradition and sources. 
is is precisely what is happening 
lay. When we asked why the two 
onks living in the Ch’an monas- 
ry in Canton had jobs in a nearby 
idicrafts factory, the reason given 
s not that Mao Tse-tung said 
erve the people” but that Hui- 
ng (the sixth patriarch of Ch’an 
ddhism) “advocated labor and in- 
ucted his disciples to engage in 
roduction.” And when we asked 
yhether these two monks held regu- 
ar services in the temple, the an- 
wer was almost a protest: “Of 
course they don’t hold services! 
Hui-neng opposed this. He didn’t 
tand for ceremony, for recitation of 
Sutras or incense-burning, but 
nly for keeping the Doctrine in 
mind whether sitting, walking, or 
orking.” 





Collective Karma 


It is clear that the Buddhists of 
china are rereading their own tradi- 
1 to fit the new context, but they 
rereading it in Buddhist ways. 
‘hinese Buddhism, ideologically 
eaking, is not “merely surviving”; 
is changing, it is developing. One 
ight almost say it is reforming. 
or example, the doctrine of 
arma, which in the old society was 
ften used to explain away social 
nd class. distinctions, is now being 
examined. It is not being aban- 
oned, because it is essential to 


Buddhist beliefs. “But,” explains 
Chao Pu-chu, “there is both individ- 
ual Karma and common, collective 
Karma. The defect was that in the 
past too much emphasis was put on 
individual Karma, and this is what 
was used to keep the oppressed 
classes in their place.” 

Similarly, when we asked about 
Buddhism and nonviolence, Chao 
Pu-chu replied, “The ideas on this 
vary. Some Buddhists believe in 
pure nonviolence. However,” he 
added in clear reference to Chinese 
military foreign policy, “when the 
king of Kosala in India asked Sakya- 
muni what to do when his territory 
was invaded, the Buddha’s advice was 
that he defend himself.” 

How far such rereading of Bud- 
dhism can go in support of the sys- 
tem still remains to be seen. One 
member of the Canton Buddhist As- 
sociation went so far as to say: “In 
Buddhism, there is the ideal of ben- 
efiting all sentient beings and of 
glorifying our country. In the old 
society this ideal was an illusion, 
impossible to fulfill. But after libera- 
tion, under the Communist Party 
and Chairman Mao, our country 
has been built up; the people now 
lead peaceful and happy lives. Our 
goal of benefiting sentient beings 
has been realized.” 

What this amounts to essentially 
is a reinterpretation of the Bod- 
hisattva ideal of Mahayana 
Buddhism in wholly materialistic 
terms, in which Mao and the Party 
somehow become twentieth-century 
Bodhisattvas. The thought is inter- 
esting in itself, but it is doubtful 
that either the Communist Party or 
the Buddhists will go along with it. 
Chao Pu-chu himself is more cau- 
tious. “Buddhism’s goal,” he says, 
“is freedom, and this is similar to 
the socialist goal. Also, Buddhism 
believes in compassion and helping 
one’s fellow human beings. But we 
Buddhists are not materialistic; we 
believe in Nirvana, and Marxism 
doesn’t.” 

Nevertheless, Chao Pu-chu is in- 
sistent that, politically and socially 
speaking, Buddhists should support 
the system. Indeed, their future de- 
pends on it: “If Buddhists support 
socialist construction, then their fu- 
ture is bright. If they go against it, 
then their future will be dark.” 

But it is also clear that their fu- 
ture will depend largely on whether 






the government decides to support 
Buddhism. With no young monks or 
laymen currently being trained in 
China, the question remains 
whether in another generation there 
will be any Buddhists left. This may 
depend on a number of factors. 
First of all, it remains to be seen 
how much the government wants to 
use China’s past history as educa- 
tional material for its own people. If 
they decide that Buddhism can con- 
tinue to be useful in this way, they 
might then support the training not 
of new monks but of new scholars 
who would be knowledgeable in 
Buddhist history and religion. 

Secondly, it may depend on the 
course of Chinese foreign policy. If 
the government decides that Bud- 
dhism may still be a helpful propa- 
ganda tool in dealing with countries 
of South and Southeast Asia, as it 
was during the 1950s and early 
1960s, then steps might be taken 
toward the preservation of some 
kind of Buddhism in China. An in- 
dication that this may be happening 
was the fact that last summer Chao 
Pu-chu came out in Peking to wel- 
come the visiting Prime Minister of 
Ceylon, Mrs. Sirimavo Band- 
aranaike; and last fall he was 
present at the state banquet given 
for the Japanese Prime Minister, 
Kakuei Tanaka. 

Finally, the immediate future of 
Chinese Buddhism will depend 
mostly on the political mood inside 
China itself. If the liberal relaxation 
of the present post-Cultural Revolu- 
tion period continues, then the old 
Buddhists should continue to re- 
Surface slowly, cautiously, as they 
are just beginning to do now. But if 
what is in store is another ideologi- 
cal crisis, another cultural revolu- 
tion, then for Buddhism that might 
prove to be the fatal blow. 

In any case, time will take its toll. 
For it must be admitted that the 
long-range outlook for Chinese Bud- 
dhism as a religion is not good. 
When we asked one layman about 
this, he said: “I think Sakyamuni 
himself has already answered your 
question. Buddhism, like all things, 
is impermanent. It undergoes birth, 
growth, abiding, and decay. The 
first five hundred years after Sakya- 
muni were the golden years. Today, 
we have already reached the end of 
the period of decay.” 

—JOHN STRONG 






Two weeks 
in the hospital 
can cost you 
two months 

in wages. 
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Panir ae 

Actually, raphe merry are America’s a A private health 
insurer, has been urging Healthcare for over four 
years. We’ve worked with Washington and the 
insurance industry to develop a total plan that 
puts our industry in partnership with govern- 
ment. So care will be available to all Americans 
at a cost that isn’t a plague on the taxpayers. 


We need incentives for medical people to work in 
places where they don’t work now. We need 
walk-in neighborhood health centers to take a 
needless burden off the hospitals. And that’s just 
the start. 

























America needs action _ 
on Healthcare. 


If we have our say, you won’t have to be rich to 
be sick. Because the country will have a Health- 
care plan that gives all Americans equal access to 
medical care and the insurance to pay for it. 















To start with, the whole system of delivering 
health care has to be significantly improved. 
(Even if every last cost were covered, there aren't 
enough facilities or professional people now to 
take care of everyone.) We need more doctors and 
nurses. We need trained medical assistants. 






LIFE & CASUALTY 








Etna has a lot to say about Healthcare because 
we’ve thought a lot about the way this country 
should be. And we’re doing what we can to move 
it in the right direction. It’s hard work and it puts 
us right in the middle of public debates. But we 
think it’s right. And in Healthcare, a good many 
people are coming to agree with us. 


You get action 
with Atna. 
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THE SUREST WAY IS TO INCREASE OUR 
DOMESTIC SUPPLIES OF OIL AND 
NATURAL GAS. 


THESE TWO FUELS FURNISH 77% OF ALL 
OUR ENERGY. 


THEY WILL BE OUR MOST IMPORTANT 
ENERGY SOURCES FOR YEARS TO COME. 


TODAY, AMERICA’S DEMAND FOR OIL AND 
NATURAL GAS IS MUCH GREATER THAN 
DOMESTIC PRODUCTION. 


TO AVOID THE "ENERGY SHORTAGES” 
YOU'VE BEEN READING SO MUCH ABOUT, 
WE'RE DEPENDING MORE AND MORE ON 
IMPORTS OF FOREIGN OIL. 


WE NEED IMPORTS, BUT WE SHOULD NOT 
BECOME OVERLY DEPENDENT ON THEM. 


EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD KNOW THE 
FACTS ABOUT THE ENERGY SUPPLIES ON 
WHICH HIS WAY OF LIFE DEPENDS. 





Energy is the power to keep machines 
working. 

Thousands of kinds of machines: 
pie machines like home furnaces, 

itchen ranges, air conditioners, light 

bulbs, automobiles; public machines like 
planes, trains, television networks, water 
purification plants; all the complex ma- 
chinery modern industry uses to make the 
things we use in our daily lives. 

Abundant and low-cost supplies of 
energy have given Americans one of the 
highest standards of living in the world. 

Oil and natural gas furnish 77% of 
all our energy, including nearly 40% of 
our electricity. Yet today, with energy 
demand expected to almost double within 
the next 15 years, production from known 
domestic reserves has reached a peak. 


WE'RE USING MORE, FINDING LESS 


In 1971, domestic natural gas pro- 
duction was 96% of what we used. By 
1985, unless we take steps now to en- 
courage exploration for new supplies, 
domestic production will meet only 40% 
of estimated demand. 

Domestic oil production in 1971 
took care of about three-fourths of de- 
mand. By 1985, domestic supplies will 
provide less than half of our needs—un- 
less we start now to increase these supplies. 

Our other domestic sources of energy 
at present are coal (18%), hydroelectric 
power (4%), and nuclear and geothermal 
power (less than 1%). By 1985, nuclear 
power’s share may rise as high as 17%, 
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while the relative shares of coal and hydro- 
electric power are expected to decline 
slightly. 

We have learned how to make syn- 
thetic oil and gas from coal, and to pro- 
duce oil from shale and tar sands. But it 
will be many years before these sources 
can make a significant contribution. 

Some day we may even get power 
directly from the sun. But solar energy is 
still a long way off. 

For the next critical decade or longer, 
the great share of our growing energy bur- 
den must be borne by oil and natural gas. 


WHERE CAN WE GET ENOUGH? 


Experts believe there are substantial 
resources of oil and natural gas still to be 
discovered in America, particularly off- 
shore. But environmental concerns and 
economic factors are postponing their 
development. 

Nuclear power and coal could con- 
tribute more to our energy supply but 
have not because of a combination of eco- 
nomic and environmental considerations. 

“Imports” are one obvious answer 
to the supply problem. But that answer is 
not as simple as it may seem to be. 

In 1971, we imported about one- 
fourth of the oil we used. That share will 
rise, year after year. So may imports of 
natural gas. 

But the cost of imports is rising 
steeply. By 1985, if we have to import 
more than half our needs, our balance of 
payments deficit for oil and natural gas 
could be a staggering $25 billion a year, 
according to economic analysts. 

And it’s not only a matter of dollars. 
How dependent do we want to become 
on foreign sources for the oil and gas 
we need? 

Our aim should be to keep our de- 
pendence on imports within reasonable 
limits by concentrating on the develop- 
ment of additional energy sources here at 
home, where we know they will not fail us. 


SAVING MORE BY USING LESS 


Over a period of time, it should be 
possible for the United States to conserve 
energy. More efficient automobile en- 
gines, improved thermal conversion and 
power transmission, better construction 
techniques, new concepts in mass trans- 
portation—all these can play a part. 

Meantime, as individuals, each of us 
should make sure that we and our families 
use energy as thoughtfully and responsi- 
bly as possible. 

By using all our energy supplies 
wisely—in our homes and in driving our 
cars—through proper insulation, storm 
doors and windows, weather stripping, 
wise appliance use, regular auto tune-ups, 
good driving practices—we might be able 
to slow the growth in energy demand. 

But this alone will not solve the 
problem. 


HOW TO GET MORE OIL AND NATURAL GAS 


Above all, we must increase domestic 
supplies of oil and natural gas. And we'll 
have to build new refineries and other 
facilities to make them into useable 
products. 

We must do so with proper regard 
for the environment. The continwing 
technological advances of the petroleum 
industry make this possible. 

Accelerated government leasing of 
ublic lands, both inland and offshore, 
or exploratory drilling is urgently needed, 

Exploration for natural gas should 
be encouraged. It has been discouragec 
by the artificially low prices that have 
been imposed by the Federal Power Com 
mission for the past 18 years. 

A healthy economic climate shoul 
be provided to stimulate investment anc 
help meet the huge capital requirement 
of the petroleum industry—an estimate 
$175 billion or more during the perio« 
from 1970 to 1985. 


THE REAL SHORTAGE IS TIME 


The United States will not “run out’ 
of energy in the near future. But, righ 
now, we are running out of time to mak 
wise decisions about our energy supplies 
Because of the long lead time required t 
develop new petroleum supplies, today’ 
delays could haunt and plague us for a 
least the next 15 years. 

Energy for America is not just an oi 
problem, nor a gas problem, nor a coś 
problem. It is all these and more, intei 
locking into a single problem that de 
mands solution because it affects evet 
citizen. 

And you can help solve it. 

To help you ase informed, we'v 
prepared a Palic booklet, “The Energ 
Gap”. Write to Dept. K, American Petre 
leum Institute, 1801 K Street, N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20006 for your fre 
copy. 
With your understanding and hel] 
America can head off energy shortage 


A COUNTRY THAT RUNS ON Ol 
CAN'T AFFORD TO RUN SHORT 


THE OIL COMPANIES OF AMER! 





We want our 
products to be used as 


medicine. 


“Drugs”. 
The very word has 
become loaded with 
implications and 
meanings: social, 
legal, medical, 









philosophical. GA. es 
Our area of i as hutsi 
special knowledge N à Z Weare actively 


is medicine. And 
we intend our drugs 
to be used as 
medicine. 

Prescribed by a physician, 
dispensed by a pharmacist, 
taken as directed. 

But it would be short 


at work. PMA companies 

with related research 

experience have 

accelerated their 

.@ programs, looking 

or effective narcotic 

© antagonists. 

So far no miracles. But our 

sighted and simplistic to ¢ commitment has been made: 

stop there. Drug abuse is | / i To research, to 

a severe national problem. aie 4 , — drug education, 

Rooted deep in the fabric of s ` and to continue our 

our lives. 7. Support of legislation 
We don’t think the answer lieg © gs. —~ to combat illegal 

in shifting the responsibility to 9 eo A drug usage. 

the social scientists or the S lea, So that “drugs” 

lawmakers or the physicians. The ` os can simply 

answer is for all of us to make a ” mean— 

massive effort. good medicine. 

Cooperatively. 
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The Pharmaceutical Mantfacturers Association 


Send for our free booklet, “When It Comes to Rx Medicines There Are A Lot of Questions 
You Should Ask.” Wl give you a lot of answers. Write to The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association, Dept. ATI, 1155 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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Auld Acquaintance 


by L. E. Sissman 


A great deal is written today 
about the inspiriting and sustaining 
qualities of sex, but nothing about 
the perhaps equally consoling pow- 
ers of friendship. In a highly com- 
petitive society, friendship is likely 
to be out of fashion, anyway; con- 
centration on a personal goal, al- 
most by definition, tends to force 
one to don a mask of secretiveness 
and to exclude others from one’s 
counsel. Every man is his own inter- 
nal-security force, his own thought 
police, and the devil take the open 
or unguarded. This isolation of ego 
is often reinforced by an especially 
American kind of self-imposed root- 
lessness, a desire to avoid personal 
or geographical entanglements, an 
urge to keep moving on. Nearly 
fifty years ago, D. H. Lawrence hit 
on this truth in a review of Hem- 
ingway’s In Our Time. “Nothing 
matters,” Lawrence said. “Every- 
thing happens. One wants to keep 
oneself loose. Avoid one thing only: 
getting connected up. Don’t get con- 
nected up. If you get held by any- 
thing, break it. Don’t be held. Break 
it, and get away. Don’t get away 
with the idea of getting somewhere 
else. Just get away, for the sake of 
getting away. Beat it! ‘Well, boy, I 
guess TIl beat it? Ah, the pleasure 
in saying that!” 

Today wed call it “keeping one’s 
cool,” preserving the freedom of 
movement and maneuver of a 
whole pantheon of real and fictive 
lone hands who have entered the 
niches of American myth—Bo- 
gart/Spade, Marlowe, James Dean, 
James Bond, Bob Dylan, many 
more. But for all that, friendship 
persists—almost underground, as you 






might say, since it runs counter to 
the aloneness of the culture—and 
even flourishes. Many other rela- 
tionships of blood, love, or marriage 
are increasingly suspect of the taint 
of exploitation for personal gain. 
Mothers imprison their sons in a 
lifelong cage of guilt and obligation; 
sons demand financial support from 
their parents, but deny them emo- 
tional support. Men feign love to 
exploit a woman sexually; after 
marriage, the woman enforces her 
demands by withholding sex. Em- 
ployer and employee, proclaiming 
mutual loyalty, each schemes to ad- 
vance his own interest at the other’s 
cost: the boss chisels on raises, the 
salesmen pad their expenses. 

But friendship has its own ethical 
code in which most of these holds 
are barred, which makes it an al- 
most unique relationship in our 
society. Needless to say, apparent 
friendship is often abused for gain— 
friends are used to obtain an entrée, 
an introduction, a preferment, or 
even money. But that’s not friend- 
ship, only the dissimulation of 
it, which the dictionary definition 
of “friend”—“A person whom one 
knows, likes, and trusts”—specifically 
excludes. If a friend proves un- 
trustworthy, he is no longer your 
friend. 

This is not, of course, to suggest 
that friends may never be helpful to 
each other. It is well within the lim- 
its of friendship to give a friend a 
leg up, as long as it is a spon- 
taneous act of goodwill and not 
connived at by the recipient. On the 
other hand, most friendships are, by 
and large, stamped “not nego- 
tiable.” The essence of the relation- 
ship is that it is something held in 
common, something apart from the 
acquisitive side of one’s life, some- 
thing where mutual giving and tak- 
ing are freely and equally balanced. 
And surprisingly, considering the vi- 
cissitudes of life today, it often re- 
mains so for a lifetime. 

There is something very subtly 
pleasing and even exciting about 
making a friend. In a relationship in 
which two of the chief goods of our 
society—money and sex—are off lim- 
its, we can relax and, for once ina 
way, really please ourselves, indulge 
and gratify our taste. One might 
choose a wife (cynically, but it hap- 
pens every day) for money or 
beauty alone. One might choose an 


employer for money or rapacity 
alone. But one chooses a friend. for 
companionship and like-minded- 
ness—and sometimes, too, for differ- 
ences. The friend so chosen is often. 
an alter ego in many respects; bit 
with one element of character—ag- 
gression or submissiveness—omitted 
or put in. Thus a dominant man 
might choose a submissive friend 
who will be a good follower to his 
leadership; thus a diffident man 
might choose a dominant friend 
whom he can look up to and follow. 
These combinations first show up in 
school relationships, but they often — 
last for life. 

When I first meet a man—this ap- 
plies, of course, to women, too, but 
the presence of sexuality makes the 
reactions a lot harder to sort out—I 
generally place him quite automati- 
cally, and within the first few min- 
utes, in one of three categories: 
No, Maybe, and Yes. The No’s (and © 
the fortunately rather rare God, 
No’s) are people who seem to me 
boors, bores, or just people I'd have 
nothing in common with. The 
Maybe’s seem pleasant and in- 
gratiating enough, but a faint alarm 
bell of some kind is beating away 
behind the eyes; it’s going to take 
longer before I know whether the 
alarm will fade out or rise to the 
deafening clangor of a four-alarm 
boor. The Yesses are people I take 
to at once, for the naturally flat- 
tering reason that they talk and 
think like I do about the things I 
do. I seldom encounter one of 
these—maybe once every two to five 
years—but it’s always, as I’ve sug- 
gested, a subtly exciting experience. 
It’s as if Pm driving a car down an 
unknown road and suddenly find 
that I can guess all the curves and 
contours in advance. As my new- 
found acquaintance talks along, I 
find myself anticipating his ideas, 
his positions, sometimes even his lit- 
erary citations or turns of phrase. In 
many ways, he may be quite differ- 
ent from me, but there is obviously 
some bond of common con- 
sciousness. 

From then on, if chance permits— 
that is, if our ambits overlap with 
any frequency—I find myself avidly 
exploring the ground of the new 
friend’s outlook. (I assume this plea- 
sure is mutual, though, oddly, I’ve 
never discussed this aspect of 
friendship with a friend.) What be- 
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_ gins to take on a special fascination 
as the friendship ripens is not the 
_ Similarity but the distinction be- 
* tween us. For all our commonalty 
of views, the friend is no mirror 
__ twin of mine: his looks, his gestures, 
_ his mannerisms, his speech, his idio- 
_ Syncrasies are all at variance with 
| mine, which creates a delightful ten- 
_ Sion between us and puts his ideas— 
-even those I share completely—in an 
_ instructive new light. And then 
_ something else begins to happen: I 
gradually come to look forward to 
each new meeting with this friend, 
knowing that the familiarity I have 
_ learned to savor and enjoy will also 
_ be spiced with something new from 
_ the store of infinite variety of a hu- 
man being. It’s like watching a fa- 
_ Vorite actor in a new play. You 
_ know and love his mannerisms, his 
_ characteristic mode of attack on a 
part, yet each new performance is 
something else again. 

Pm talking now about close 
friends; there are, of course, many 
more casual ones with whom one 
lares a degree of trust and liking, 
but never intimacy. With a close 
tiend, though, there is this ongoing 
and inexhaustible fascination with 
the contrast between his growth and 
us unchanging sameness. When, re- 
cently, I remet some old (and very 
close) friends for the first time since 
the early fifties, and when we all 
said, “You look just the same,” we 
didn’t mean it literally. We were 
_ Saying, in code, that the relationship 
had been so well-founded from the 
Start that it could be continued on 
he spot. Not, of course, that we did 
not bring each other up to date, 
both consciously and unconsciously, 
but that we felt completely free to 
do so. It’s as if a conversation trun- 
cated by a curtain fall denoting the 
apse of twenty years had been re- 
sumed, at rise, without missing a 
eat. Once, apparently, we possess 
he key to another person’s mind 
ind manner, we never let it go. On 
both occasions, I sat for several 
hours with my friends in a reunion 
where little was spelled out but 
everything was revealed. The talk 
was casual, offhand, sometimes dis- 
jointed or fragmentary. But no 
nuance went unnoticed, no implica- 
tion was missed. And there was, for 
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all the apparent desultoriness of the 
talk, an underlying impulsion for- 
ward, like the slow, deep movement 
of a ship, long docked, resuming 
way. Or, to use another analogue, 
the Old Firm had Reopened Under 
the Same Management, and we 
were all glad to be rejoined again in 
a common emprise. 

In order for this to happen, it 
goes without saying that the ethical 
writ that underlies friendship—the 
writ of mutual trust and mutual in- 
junction against manipulation—had 
to run as deeply and immutably as 
it had two decades before, that the 
Decalogue of Amicable Relations 
remained fully in force. This set of 
unwritten sanctions, commanding 
honor, respect, civility, and sharing 
among friends, might seem im- 
possibly simplistic, idealistic, and 
sentimental today. Yet it survives as 
a reality in a world of short sales 
and curt expediencies, perhaps pre- 
cisely because that world demands a 
leaven for its selfishness and a 
haven from its storms. In 1973, 
death and taxes are as calculably 
certain as in Franklin’s time; vicis- 
situdes, comeuppances, bouleverse- 
ments, transgressions, and betrayals 
are more likely than they ever were 
in the past. Under pressures of the 
age, promising careers tail off into 
backwaters; challenging jobs dis- 
solve into rote repetitiveness; lovers 
move on and marriages crack; 
adults lose control of their lives and 
their selves; children vanish into the 
Woodstock limbo, from which no 
traveler returns. 

Where, then, are we to turn but 
to friends (and, in enduring mar- 
riages, to husbands or wives, who 
become friends by a long mutual 
process of tempering) for an un- 
changing validation of ourselves? 
Who but a friend has the time, the 
kindredness, the disinterest to take 
us up again, time after time, and 
make us whole again by steadfastly 
refusing to believe we have ever 
been less than whole? And who but 
a friend revivifies our own powers 
by depending on us for the same 
kind of recertification? 

Making a new friend can cer- 
tainly be as exciting at fifty as at 
twenty. But in the realm of friend- 
ship—a kingdom run on the old- 
fashioned lines of golden-rule mo- 
rality—it follows that tradition and 
continuity must possess some special 





value, and that the hackneyed tru- 
ism, old friends are best, is literally 
true. Some mysterious kind of com- 
pound interest is at work in long- 
standing friendships, enriching each 
new meeting with a set of unheard— 
but deeply felt—harmonic echoes of 
the past. Perhaps, again, because 
this world is so sheerly motile and 
rootless, a common touchstone ten 
or twenty years back becomes a 
precious stone, the foundation stone 
of a personal mythology both op- 
posed and allied to the public myth 
of the lone hero. What we did with 
Y in the Village in the summer of 
"48, how we invaded X’s birthday 
party dressed as spacemen in the 
fall of °51, why Y married Z so un- 
expectedly in Cambridge in °53— 
these palpable trivia, forgotten to all 
but us, become the stations of a 
crossing of paths, a pooling of inter- 
ests, which sustain us in our self- 
belief today. Nostalgia—seeing and 
recognizing oneself in an antique 
setting—gives life a shape and point, 
and the real or possible presence of 
friends, then and now, reassures us 
of some stability in a waste of shift- 
ing sands of time. 

My wife and I don’t generally go 
out on New Year’s Eve; we live too 
far out in the country, and the 
thought of a long, late drive over 
icy roads shared by other partygoers 
is a daunting one. But at New 
Year’s and through the gelid, iso- 
lated month of January, I often 
think, with an involuntary smile, of 
friends. Some live fairly nearby; 
others are a continent or more 
away. Some I’ve seen fairly 
frequently and recently; others, not 
for many years. But all, if they were 
here with me, would immediately, 
without hesitation or embarrass- 
ment, proceed to open the richly 
wrapped gift of times we’ve shared, 
and, in cutting up old touches, ad- 
vance the state of our relationship. 
Even in their absence, I can see and 
hear them now. 
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SEXUAL IDEOLOGUES 


: “Sik: Re: Midge Decter’s “The New 
Chastity” (August Atlantic) and let- 


ter replies. 


“What strange compulsion now 
drives so many women to exploit 
their intralabial preoccupations in 
print? Does anyone honestly believe 
that public arguments about orgasm 
and femininity will improve either 


our pleasure or our culture? Surely 


a great sad ugliness has fallen upon 

the land—one which leers at us out 

of marriages destroyed by sexual 

ideology, out of misbegotten “clubs” 
for “singles” and “spares,” out of 
omnipresent pornography, and—not 
least—-out of Lib and anti-Lib litera- 
ture. 

Now comes Miss Decter to set it 
all right. She has thoroughly chewed 
that apple of discord, spat it out, 
and pronounced judgment. Sadder 
still, a good mind so used (imagine 
reading nearly all of Lib literature), 
for Miss Decter is clearly one of the 
gifted, and, like Simone de Beauvoir 
in The Second Sex, squanders her- 
self in an unworthy cause. De Beau- 
voir will never be surpassed as the 
most brilliant and encyclopedic 
grievance collector in the history of 
feminism. Decter’s work is informed 
by a more subtle sense of grievance 
against the women’s movement. She 
speaks out of opposition and out of 
a powerful but controlled animus 
which verges on arrogance. 

Grievance is still grievance, how- 
ever—a matter of hostility and argu- 
ment—no matter how well thought 

- out. One longs for a different level 
of discourse than that chosen by 
Miss Decter—one which would allow 
her to see the Lib movement more 





dispassionately and finally com- 
passionately than she appears to do. 
Given a little distance, surely so ac- 
complished a mind would notice 
that Women’s Lib is both too easy 
and too doubtful a target. Its most 
visible and published members, with 
their stridency and self-exploitation, 
are the most vulnerable of public 
figures. One hardly knows how, 
without the Movement to support 
them, they could hang on in this 
mad culture. Then, in the back- 
ground, are all those ordinary 
women, not ideologues, not rushing 
into print, who simply manage to 
do useful things—for themselves, for 
other women, for children, and 
therefore, they hope, for men and 
the community. As always, beneath 
the ideology lie assorted goods and 
ills. 

No, I’m afraid the excesses of 
Women’s Lib are but one measure 
of the agony of failure in American 
private and sexual life—an agony 
long in muted history (Hawthorne 
and Henry James wrote of it a cen- 
tury ago) but now exploding 
throughout our culture. What has 
unbearably deepened that agony is 
the fact that sex has been turned 
into a combination of pornography 
and technology—a dreary infinite 
calculus of self-abasing permu- 
tations and combinations produc- 
ing new wounds, new frustrations. 

How can we not know, after all, 
that where analysis and exposure of 
sex are concerned, less is more—that 
silence and reticence bespeak not 
mere prudery but respect for pri- 
vacy, the privacy of memory and 
human intimacy? I suggest that we 
obey the poets and learn to sit still, 
to keep silent for a while and give 
































the last word on both grievance an 
chastity to that distinguished lady 
Marianne Moore, who remarked, 1 
a collection of her writings, that i 
she were sixteen again, she woul 
give herself this advice: ra 


Don’t relive bad moments, or reviv 
them for others, or be expecting 
more of them... . Fashion can 
make you ridiculous; style, which is. 
yours to control individually, cai 
make you attractive~a near sirer 
What of chastity? It confers a pai 
ticular strength. Until. recently 
took it for granted as a universal 
regarded asset, like avoiding “all 
drugs.” 








SONDRA D. FARG 
Evanston, 1 


Sir: The Atlantic is apparently: 
dedicated to Midge Decter’s beli 
in the New Chastity of the ne 
feminists that it omitted to. pri 
that section of my letter (“Th 
Mail,” October, 1972) in which 
discussed the repression of fema 
lust by our culture and accused M 
Decter of having been brainwash 
by our male culture into believing 
that young girls do not feel lus’ 
that women are naturally passive 
bed and get their sexual pleasw: 
from giving. = 
In 1868, Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
said that “to keep a foothold i 
society woman must be as near liki 
man as possible.” Midge Decter, i 
her beliefs about female sexuality. 
thinks just like a man, thinks the 
way our male culture has taught her 
to think. She too is one of the 
helpless boobs, a manipulat 
woman. 





Dr. Una STAN! 
San Francisco, 






_ LIETON’S VETERANS 


Sık: Dr. Lifton’s article on “us” 
_@Home from the War,” November 
. Atlantic) was as searching and in- 
= €igive as anything now published for 
+ the general public by a psychologist. 
_ But Dr. Lifton makes his analysis 
post hoc from the Vietnam victim 
who did not know what he was 
_ doing in Vietnam in the first place, 
and could not adjust to the trauma- 
_ tic inhumanity he witnessed. Unfor- 
__ tunately, the majority of the young 
_ people who fought in Vietnam were 
_ too young to make sense out of it. 
_ And they will be, as Lifton suggests, 
_ plagued with varying degrees of 
guilt for years to come. However, 
there are some who went to Viet- 
nam fully responsible and posi- 
tioned, ethically and existentially. 
This class of veterans is above guilt 
(in the sense of not being led like 
sheep to the slaughter) by virtue of 
having opposed the war years be- 
fore entry into the military, of hav- 
ing fought the war while in it, and 
of having resolved this moral trag- 
edy into a workable continuity of 
ife. 



















All through the article, Dr. Lifton 
points out the absurd games and il- 
lusions of young men in Vietnam 
with tanks, hand grenades, and 
death as attempts at sublimation. As 
the reality principle functions, our 
games must eventually be resolved. 
Given the quality of experience 
America has given some of us, the 
rest of you may not wish to stick 
around to see the bastard’s ugly 
face. 
GEORGE L. MORGAN 
New Orleans, La. 


Sir: Anent: “Home from the War,” 
November, 1972. 

I am seventy-five years old and a 
veteran of three wars, so I sound off 
knowledgeably. The Vietnam veter- 
ans interviewed by Robert J. Lifton 
strike me as being a paranoid 
bunch of lily-fingered, weak-kneed 
paranoics. 

What’s so special and earth-shak- 
ing about killing your enemies in 
occupied territory? We all did it; 
that’s what we were hired and 
trained to do. 

WILLIAM A. LYELL, SR. 
Lakewood, NJ. 
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Sir: An aspect of absurdity not 
touched on in “Home from the 
War” is that death in Vietnam pre- 
dominantly lacks even the vestigial 
meaning associated with being 
killed by the enemy. In a year of 
busting jungle with an armored cav- 
alry unit and a month in Cambodia, 
most of us were killed in accidents. 
Tripping our own “automatic am- 
bush” was the worst. Our chaplain 
brought a cassette player with a 
small walnut speaker to the field for 
thirty seconds of organ music before 
and after memorial services. 

I now work for the Welfare De- 
partment, where careers are also 
based on body counts—those cut off 
aid; as in “Nam,” little distinction is 
made between “the enemy” and “ci- 
vilians.” 


RICHARD READ 
Oakland, Calif, 


Sir: Robert Lifton’s article affected 
me very deeply. When Henry Kiss- 
inger announced “Peace is at hand” 
three days after I'd read it, the ar- 
ticle took on a special significance. 
In a letter I wrote to my mother I 
described my reaction to Dr. 
Lifton’s article: 


In a few years my experience in 
Canada will be part of history. 
Dodging the draft will have be- 
come a minor curiosity rather than 
a meaningful event. It will become 
part of my past. no longer relevant 
to day-to-day activities. It seems to 
me that the greatest pain will be 
suffered by the veterans of the war. 
This month Atlantic Monthly has 
an article that describes the psycho- 
logical pain and loss of humanness 
that the many Vietnam veterans 
feel. When I was drafted I looked 
ahead and could see the difficulties 
I would have had if I had partici- 
pated in the war. I had to decide 
whether I wanted to live this way. 
No one else seemed concerned 
about the problem of living with 
oneself after Vietnam and I never 
got a response when I mentioned 
that it was a problem to me. 

Until I read Lifton’s article 1 felt 
that I must somehow be unique. 
Now it seems to me that almost 
anyone would feel this way. These 
feelings are a product of being hu- 
man in a situation where one is in- 
volved in actions that are inconsis- 
tent with the concept of oneself as 
a human. 


RICHARD HARMAN 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 





Space Odyssey 


Take a trip back 2000 years. Take a friend. And take in 
Sounion, temple to a sea-god. Poseidon’s place. You'll see 
that some things never change in Greece. 

Even winter in the Greek Islands stays like high June. 
Sunny sandy beaches. Sailboats rigged and ready to float 
you on the blue blue sea around Rhodes and Crete so you 
can collect your suntan and your wits. 

No crowds. No long lines. Greece has all the quiet in the 
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world when you wantit. Plus all the social pleasures when 
you're ready. Plush shops. Open-air bazaars. Tavernas. 
Bouzouki. Wines from a different grape. Cozy little fishing- 
village cafes. And casinos where you can gamble and 
dance all the balmy Greek night. What if you don’t break 
the bank? Relax. Even the luxury hotels are a buy. 

Ask anybody who has been anywhere else in Europe 
lately. Or ask us. 


Greek National Tourist Organization 
601 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 (212) HA 1-5777 
627 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90017 (213) 626-6696 





Gentlemen: 

I'd like to getaway to Greece in the winter. A-173 
Please send more information. 
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POWERS MODEL 

Sir: Thomas Powers (“The Govern- 
ment Is Watching,” October Atlan- 
tic) has presented a one-sided, emo- 
„tional appeal to the popular concern 
‘about government surveillance. Be- 
cause it makes interesting reading, 
he shakes public confidence with 
our incomplete picture of our Army 


--and Federal Bureau of Investiga- 


tion, when really constructive criti- 
~~ cism is needed. 


Powers shows that FBI files con- 
tain raw, undigested, and therefore 


_ sometimes ludicrous material. 











PALSY 





Hasn’t this been well understood for 


¿years by all legal, governmental, 
-and investigative circles? 


Powers must be well aware that 
the U.S. Army surveillance of radi- 
cals was a brand-new assignment 


` given to it by executive order at a 


time when our cities were torn by 
riots, and when the few really vio- 
lent and destructive radicals of both 


the right and left were trying to 
„take advantage of the situation. By 
leaving out this fact, Mr. Powers 


implies that the Army got into the 
field entirely of its own accord. 
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Even though only the Army had the 
disciplined numbers to handle the 
problem at that moment, few of us 
would want more than a temporary 
and partial assignment for the Army 
on the domestic scene. 

Although Powers’ information is 
one-sided and therefore misleading, 
it is mostly true. Therefore I agree 
with his conclusions. 

James F. CARNEY 
Woodbridge, Conn. 


Sir: I started to read the article 
“The Government Is Watching” by 
one Thomas Powers. I couldn’t fin- 
ish it as it began to turn my stom- 
ach, 

This gentleman can find nothing 
good about the FBI and seems to 
classify them as a bunch of spies. 

Hard to understand why a repu- 
table magazine would provide space 
for this type of claptrap. 

LEON C. FRIEL 
Rochester, N.Y. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sir: I cannot resist contributing one 
addition to Edwin Newman’s de- 
lightful “Steak Media, Please” (Sep- 
tember Atlantic). 

On the table at the Florida State 
University Faculty Club recently 
was a notice that the Friday night 
special that week would be “Cocoa- 
van,” explained as “chicken sauteed 
in wine sauce.” 

ROGER S. BAGNALL 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Sır: Stewart Udall’s article, “The 
Last Traffic Jam” (October Atlantic), 
was both timely and realistic. My 
only comment is that he neglected 
to mention that unnecessary gas- 
consuming evil, the snowmobile, 
and its summer counterpart, the 
“mudmobile.” 

Are we, as citizens, going to stand 
by and watch these playthings mul- 
tiply while oil is fast becoming a 
luxury? 

KATHLEEN RASMUSSEN 
Brunswick, Me. 


Sir: My bones still rattle from that 

tide through West Virginia in a °47 

Hudson (“The Way We Went,” No- 

vember Atlantic) Lets have more 
of Wallace Knight. 

DAVID TRAUTMAN 

Satellite Beach, Fla. 
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The real 

The disparity is shocking; our high- 
ways are lined with quick-snack 
delights, our supermarkets are lined 
with nutritious gourmet foods, yet 
the faces of millions are lined with 
hunger and despair. 


There are questions that must be 
faced. The population of the world 
will increase by 3% billion people by 
the year 2000—can we possibly 
feed them? Is there a universal 
nutritious food? Can we farm the 


sea? Are people willing to eat foods 
foreign to them in order to survive? 
Are there ways to ship and store 
and distribute food to cut down on 
spoilage? Will it ever be possible to 
support a constantly expanding 
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worldwide population? Will our 
world leaders solve these problems 
in time? 

Disturbing questions; but the wrong 
answers, or no answers at all are 
even worse. 


The ideal 
Enough. 
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Good news never seems to travel fast 
enough. That keeps us thinking and working 
and making new things to get people together 
faster than ever. 

Our little silicon chip is just one of those 
things. It works in 10 billionths of a second to 
control telephone switching circuits. To do this, 
we managed to put 112 transistors, resistors and 
diodes on a chip this big o. 

We'te Western Electric—at the heart of 
the Bell System. And we'll do all kinds of things 
to help get the news there faster. No matter how 
small those things might be. 
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Western Electric 


We make things that bring people closer. 
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The President and the Professor blocked 
out a daring course: “stop-go retreat” 
from Vietnam and manipulation of big- 
power antagonisms. They took a first in 
Peking, covered ground in Moscow, and 
now, the election won, with or without 
Henry Kissinger at his side, the President 
has another four years in which to 

travel the new direction of international 
diplomacy. Where will it take us? 


he tapestry of American foreign policy in 
the seventies will be woven out of a clearer 
understanding of the limitations of American 
power, whether military, financial, or economic; a fa- 
tigue with foreign commitments and a dis- 
enchantment with the world; a rebellion against the 
American values of the last fifty years, noisy on the 
left, quiet in the center, resisted on the right; a despair 
about the intractability of domestic problems; an 
overall disposition to retrench and retreat. 
President Nixon shifted the gears of U.S. foreign 
policy into reverse, but at the same time he put his 
ot on the brakes to slow the backing up, when 











Nixon’s Voyage into the World of the 1970s 


by Henry Brandon 


his Democratic critics would have had him step 
hard on the accelerator. The actual pace of the 
American retreat will be faster than he is willing to 
admit and slower than they want it to be. But the 
President’s sense of pace—typified by the stop-go 
retreat from Vietnam—was confirmed by his over- 
whelming election victory. With Henry Kissinger at 
his side, at least for now, he is in the ascendancy. 

The first half of the seventies is a period of tran- 
sition and experimentation, a search for new fixed 
points of orientation. It is a period of uncertainty 
as to the role the American public wishes the 
United States to play in the world, the amount of 
influence it wants to preserve. The intellectuals, 
when President Nixon came to power, withdrew to 
their ivory towers to contemplate the mistakes of 
the past and the lessons to be drawn from them 
for the future. And the indications are that the 
foreign-policy elite, having found overseas affairs 
their undoing, are now turning inward and are 
more interested in becoming a domestic-policy 
elite, under the impulse of the overriding problems 
that any American government will be facing at 
home in the seventies. Europeans and the Japanese 
tend to underestimate these problems; Americans 
perhaps tend to overestimate them. 

The new generation of Americans is coming to 
power with a different experience and a different 
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outlook. It is hardly aware of the Communist coup 
in Czechoslovakia in 1947; it has no memory of 
the Berlin blockade, the invasion of Korea, or the 
suppression of Hungary. Uppermost in its mind is 
the catastrophe of Vietnam. The poison from that 
war will circulate in the American body and the 
American conscience for some time to come; the 
war's character and conduct are bound to remain 
part of the American experience and may leave an 
imprint as lasting as that of the Civil War. To this 
new generation it is damning evidence that the far- 
flung responsibilities of the United States have 
been executed in a reckless manner, that the limi- 
tations of American power have not been correctly 
assessed, and that American domestic needs have 
been badly neglected. The aim of this new genera- 
tion will be to change the priorities of the past. Be- 
tween those who do not understand the game of 
world power politics and those who exaggerate the 
need for overkill capacity, a great political struggle 
is developing in the seventies. There are many elo- 
quent spokesmen among this new generation for 
the urgent American domestic needs, but for inter- 
nationalism there are as yet none who can com- 
mand the respect of this generation as well as of 
Congress. The kind of last-ditch defense the Nixon 
Administration mounted by sending the old guard 
of internationalists to do battle against Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield’s attempt to cut dras- 
tically American troop commitments in Europe will 
be difficult to repeat. 


his new generation became the engine be- 
hind the shifts and changes in the Demo- 
cratic Party for the presidential campaign, 
and by 1976, with many more million young 
people enfranchised, its impact, of course, will be- 
come increasingly effective. Their influx into active 
politics has profoundly upset many political as- 
sumptions, and the consensus that for twenty-five 
years gave American foreign policy continuity, bi- 
partisan support, and a remarkable stability has, as 
a consequence, been badly undermined. There are 
many who believe that an entirely fresh start has 
to be made, that every priority, every commitment, 
every assumption needs to be reexamined. The 
very idea of continuity, which has been the basis 
on which the world viewed American foreign pol- 
icy with either confidence or awe, has become an 
albatross around the neck of the United States. 
Some revered and idealistic concepts, such as the 
Atlantic Alliance, have been elbowed aside by the 
march of events. The United Nations, one of those 
great idealistic hopes, strongly promoted by the 
United States, that rose from the destruction of 
World War II, has been shunted onto the side- 
tracks of history. As a guardian of international se- 
curity it has lost its significance. It will linger on as 
an international meeting ground and, who knows, 
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could once again become a useful instrument when 
the challenge of the Third World to the industrial 
world becomes more acute. 

The momentum for big ideas which accompanies 
the aftermath of great catastrophic wars has pe- 
tered out. The young of today may be idealistic, 
but it is with an inner-directed idealism. They have 
no feeling for, no understanding of, no com- 
mitment to the world that created the United Na- 
tions. 

Americans are now sharply divided on the U.S. 
role in the world, and any President in this decade 
will find it difficult to enter into new commitments, 
least of all any that could lead to sending Ameri- 
can fighting forces abroad again, unless there 
should be a very drastic change in the inter- 
national situation. Such change seems to me to be 
unlikely because, despite their overweening power, 
the United States and the Soviet Union are con- 
fined by a mutual vulnerability of which they have 
become well aware. It is this balance of mutual 
weakness that has raised hopes around the world 
that the seventies will be a period of relative peace 
and stability. Not only are there the weapons of 
infinite power, which compel the superpowers to 
coexist because neither can use them to impose its 
will on the other, but there is also the lesson the 
Superpowers are beginning to grasp: that it is in 
their own interest to keep tension down and to 
avoid getting too deeply involved in peripheral 
conflicts. Diplomacy, as Henry Kissinger defines it, 
“is the art of restraining the exercise of power.” 

In that sense President Nixon’s foreign policy 
has been extraordinarily successful. And success 
very much affects the way the public views foreign 
policy. Had the American intervention in Vietnam, 
for instance, ended in victory, it would not have 
aroused the opposition and revulsion it has, and 
American foreign policy would not have come un- 
der the kind of barrage of criticism it has. What- 
ever public controversy it engendered would have 
been soon forgotten in the wake of a successful 
conclusion. That is why some of the controversial, 
but successful, foreign-policy moves found easy ac- 
ceptance. 


ixon met the public desire for a shift away 

from the cold-war outlook that had domi- 

nated American foreign policy throughout 
the post-World War II period by actively pursuing 
a détente with Moscow and Peking. In the process 
he and his impresario Henry Kissinger introduced 
a new diplomatic approach, balance-of-power di- 
plomacy, at least as far as the United States, Rus- 
sia, and China were concerned. It meant a far 
more radical change in the conduct of American 
diplomacy than is as yet fully recognized. The ac- 
knowledgment of the existence of a mutual weak- 
ness, the fading of the cold war, the weakening o 
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the old rigid framework of coalition diplomacy, 
and the public pressures everywhere for exploring 
a détente policy, all contributed to this new ap- 
proach. Kissinger described it in 1968 as follows: 
“ . . Political multipolarity, while difficult to get 
used to, is the precondition for a new period of 
creativity... . The shape of the future will de- 
pend ultimately on the conviction which far tran- 
scends the physical balance of power . . . part of 
the reason for our difficulties is our reluctance to 
think in terms of power and equilibrium.” 

By opening up relations with China, Nixon 
made the Soviet Union suspicious and jealous, and 
so eager to hold the Moscow summit that the So- 
viet leaders were prepared to swallow the affront 
of the mining of Haiphong harbor. It became im- 
portant to them to make certain that the balance 
of power in the seventies would be three-cornered, 
and to demonstrate that the relationship between 
the United States and the Soviet Union was more 
important than that between the United States and 
China. When Kissinger squared the triangle by re- 
turning to Peking after the Moscow summit, he 
wondered, as he flew toward the China coast, 
whether he would get the same cordial reception 
as previously. But in spite of Moscow’s smiles and 
Haiphong’s mines, he was received even more 
warmly than before. 

The world of the seventies is not so compact as 
the early-nineteenth-century political world which 
has been Kissinger’s life study, and it is accord- 
ingly much more difficult, in his own phrase, “to 
respond to change with counter-adjustment.” He 
readily admitted this when he told members of 
Congress in June, 1972: “This Administration’s 
policy is occasionally characterized as being based 
on the principles of the classical balance of power. 
To the extent that that term implies a belief that 
security requires a measure of equilibrium, it has a 
certain validity. . . . But to the extent that balance 
of power means constant jockeying for marginal 
advantages over an opponent, it no longer applies. 
The reason is that the determination of national 
power has changed fundamentally in the nuclear 
age. Throughout history, the primary concern of 
most national leaders has been to accumulate 
political and military power. It would have 
ed inconceivable, even a generation ago, that 
ower once gained could not be translated 
into advantage over one’s opponent. But 
th we and the Soviet Union have begun to 
t each increment of power does not neces- 
present an increment of usable political 
















ecame painfully obvious during the Indo- 
crisis, when all the counteradjustments 
t enough to prevent war from breaking 
ill, as Nixon and Kissinger have shown, at 
as regards the United States, the Soviet 
n, and China, scales for balancing relations 
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can be a valid instrument in the diplomatic tool- 
box, even in the complex world of today. 

However, to pursue a balance-of-power concept 
a clear definition of basic interests is needed. Brit- 
ain, at the height of its Empire days, was ruled by 
an elite which could forge its foreign policy on the 
basis of what it thought was in Britannia’s inter- 
est—irrespective of public opinion. These interests 
were so clearly defined that even after the in- 
troduction of universal suffrage, the British public 
had an instinctive understanding of what was best 
for the Empire. No similar instinctive understand- 
ing is to be found in the United States today. The 
Nixon Doctrine is too vague a definition of Ameri- 
can interests and priorities. It does not offer 
enough guidance about how new priorities should 
be adjusted between U.S. domestic and inter- 
national responsibilities and commitments, how to 
marshal resources to maintain the balance-of- 
power equation with the Soviet Union, even if it is 
only a balance of mutual weakness. What com- 
plicates these calculations and adds to the pres- 
sures for a new approach is the recognition that 
has begun to sink in among economic planners— 
the fact that economic growth, which used to ab- 
sorb the rising social costs of government, cannot 
do so anymore, and that new ways must be sought 
of finding the resources for the kinds of new un- 
dertakings that are increasingly being talked about 
by leading politicians, from a new welfare program 
and a national health scheme to income redistri- 
bution, to mention the costliest. Americans have 
come to accept a much more extensive inter- 
ventionist policy by the federal government in 
dealing with social problems, but they have not yet 
found ways to fund new programs adequately. 


he most obvious target in the search for 

funds for domestic needs is the defense 

budget. Half of that budget goes to paying 
for the forces on active duty. The conventional 
force structure therefore is constantly eyed for pos- 
sible savings. It means that the defense require- 
ments of Western Europe are increasingly exposed 
to attacks, especially as the détente becomes a set- 
tled state of mind. American interests and defense 
commitments therefore are under review, the cost 
of the so-called “bargaining chip”? policy is 
frowned upon, and the margins of safety are 
bound to be narrowed. But there is something of a 
vicious circle between the security that is desirable 
and the cost of military expenditures to ensure it. 
Opinions as to how large an insurance premium 
the United States should pay vary enormously if 
one compares, for instance, the Nixon and 
McGovern views. The Nixon Doctrine, being de- 
signed for all seasons, offers arguments to justify 
defense cuts, but that aspect of it has been ob- 
scured for the present by the requests for new 
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weapons included in the defense budget. Even 
sympathetic critics at the Brookings Institution 
wonder whether these new weapons systems are 
not being determined before the nature of the 
threat is fully analyzed—in other words, whether 
they are not being pressed prematurely. ! 

It has become obvious, therefore, that with 
American economic means limited, greater 
stringencies will have to be imposed, and they will 
have their effect not only on defense and foreign 
policy but also on American foreign economic pol- 
icy. 

A much more pervasive economic nationalism is 
making itself felt as a consequence of the costs of 
American defense commitments abroad, the heavy 
balance-of-payments deficits, and the influence for- 
eigners can exert on the dollar. But just as the lib- 
eral Establishment has lost influence because of its 
misjudgments in Vietnam in the past ten years, so 
the international economic Establishment is now 
coming under increasing criticism for not deploying 
enough of its financial resources in the United 
States, for not being nationalistic enough. 

John Connally, when he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, reflected the revival of economic nation- 
alism, which had not been respectable for a gener- 
ation or more. Even an internationalist such as 
Senator Hubert Humphrey thought it expedient to 
adopt an economic nationalist slogan during the 
California presidential primary of 1972; he ad- 
monished American investors to “make the dollar 
more patriotic.” What he meant was that Ameri- 
cans should invest at home rather than abroad, so 
that Americans rather than foreigners would bene- 
fit. 

Connally’s outlook was not isolationist, but a 
mixture of nationalism and protectionism. It trou- 
bled not only foreign governments but also Ameri- 
can business corporations, which are, with their 
multinational operations and vast holdings over- 
seas, the last American globalists. His views were 
not typical, but they nevertheless reflected the 
views in the U.S. Treasury and of many in Con- 
gress. Mr. Nixon considers himself an expert in 
foreign policy, and so does Kissinger, but neither 
has a real understanding of overseas economic af- 
fairs. As a consequence there has been an unfortu- 
nate lack of American leadership in this field. Mr. 
Connally, while in power, was primarily interested 
in tactics, not long-term strategy. Still, he presented 
the President with a highly controversial, still un- 
published proposal for a dollar bloc as a counter 
to the potential power of the European Economic 
Community. The EEC, he was convinced, would 
increasingly threaten American interests and ex- 
ploit weaknesses in the overall American economic 
situation. What he underrated was the extent to 
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1 Setting National Priorities: The 1973 Budget (Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1972). 
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which these weaknesses were mutual and therefore 
created an interdependence. He saw the harnessing 
of dollar power as the best way to stave off the 
threat. It was difficult, however, to see the prac- 
ticality of a dollar bloc, and easy to predict that to 
play the balance-of-monetary-power game would 
lead to trade and monetary wars and would inevi- 
tably jeopardize not only international economic 
relations but political relations as well. It was an 
idea that certainly did not fit the Kissinger scheme 
of things. 


here was anyway a danger that relations be- 

tween the United States and the Western 

European alliance would deteriorate. Nixon 
and Kissinger, preoccupied with their diplomatic 
forays to Peking and Moscow, had little time—ex- 
cept during the dollar crisis after August 15, 1971— 
to think about future economic, financial, military, 
and nuclear relations with their European allies. 
These relations were of a lower priority to Nixon 
and Kissinger, engaged as they were in over- 
arching balance-of-power maneuvers, because 
Western Europe did not figure as a great power. 
What added to the Europeans’ feeling of being on 
the outside was the realization that, in order to 
gain a freer hand for this great-power diplomacy, 
the Nixon Administration tended to behave like a 
mother bird toward its allies and friends to make 
them more aware of the future need to fly on their 
own wings. They wondered whether the Gaullist 
view—that it was interests, not friends, that mat- 
tered—had come to inspire American diplomacy. 
The American view of the world, in the quest for 
flexibility, seemed to have become an extension of 
the weaknesses that Nixon and Kissinger share—a 
difficulty in committing themselves intimately to 
other people, a desire to have no firm com- 
mitments and to have the freedom of several op- 
tions. The European allies made their own contri- 
bution to the alienation with Washington by being 
too insensitive on their part to American problems. 
As a result, allied relationships have deteriorated 
and have been unnecessarily hurt. Kissinger once 
quipped that “the worst fate that can befall one is 
being an ally of the United States.” Even if this 
was said facetiously, the detached U.S. attit 
toward her allies did come as a surprise afte 
impressions Mr. Nixon left behind on his fi 
ropean tour in February, 1969. There was 
implicit assumption that countries like W 










feeling of friendship. But mutual confidence, I, 
bit of a romantic, believe, does play a role in 
national relations and to undermine it is a 
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‘to both sides. The British in their Empire days 
‘ruled supreme, convinced they did not need to 
“consult with anybody. But when the Empire was 
‘transformed into the Commonwealth and Britain 
became primus inter pares, it consulted more and 
more, because it correctly concluded that a cooper- 
ative Commonwealth would help to make up for 
Britain’s declining influence. 

The continuing American interest in the Western 
` alliance is to make certain that the most powerful 
_ industrial complex outside the United States does 
| not come under Soviet control, but Americans also 
have a cultural conscience about the fate of Eu- 

rope and, with so many other U.S. interests at 
stake, they want to keep their oars in European af- 
- fairs. 
_ One of the serious dangers, as the spirit of the 
_ Atlantic Alliance continues to fade in the seventies, 
_ is that the United States and Western Europe will 
~ come to see each other as competitors and not as 
allies. There are important men on both sides who 
are either anti-European or anti-American, and an 
‘unfortunate coincidence of chain reactions could 
` play into the hands of those so prejudiced. A ma- 
jor American troop withdrawal, for instance, with- 
out proper consultation with NATO, a breakdown 
in the negotiations about EEC preferential tariffs 
followed by new protectionist legislation in Con- 
gress—just to dip into a basket of eels—could set in 
motion forces on both sides of the Atlantic that 
would be difficult to restrain. 
__ Western Europe cannot become a military equal 
| of the United States or the Soviet Union and 
' should not even try to. What will decide its power 
_ position in the seventies, whatever efforts are made 
to create a European Defense Community, is 
whether it can acquire a unified foreign, economic, 
and monetary policy. Whether it will have the po- 
litical will to achieve that remains uncertain, but in 
- seeking it the Europeans will have to be careful 
not to overplay their hand in dealing with Ameri- 
~ can interests. There is an interdependence between 
economic and security relationships, and alienating 
_ one could lead to alienating the other. 
_ The United States is not prepared anymore to 
` pay a high economic price for the political benefits 
of European unity. A growing number of Ameri- 
cans have strong reservations about how desirable 
a new independent European power is, especially 
from the U.S. economic point of view. There is al- 
most no area where the United States feels a more 
acute sense of vulnerability than in its economic 
_ relationship with Western Europe and Japan. The 
_ danger exists that the uncooperative behavior of 
_ the United States’s main trading partners or of the 
| United States in monetary affairs, with both blam- 








ing each other, will make for transatlantic and 
transpacific friction. Moreover, the United States, 
which for so many years shunned trading with 
Communist countries, will become a major com- 
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petitor for Europeans, who used to have this mar- 
ket virtually to themselves. The United States also 
enjoys better communications with Russia today 
than do most European governments, and American 
interests in preserving this duopoly are also bound 
to conflict at times with the interests of the West- 
ern alliance. 

The pressures at home for withdrawals of Amer- 
ican troops from Europe will add to the strains be- 
tween the United States and the rest of NATO. 
There is no evidence that these pressures reflect a 
desire for change in the relationship toward West- 
ern Europe. When the most vocal senators, such as 
Mansfield, Fulbright, or Church, raise the issue, 
they see it more as a housekeeping problem. Nor 
are there any public pressures for a change in the 
relationship. What troubles Congress is the dis- 
parity between the American defense effort and 
that of the Europeans, and the cost of maintaining 
that many troops under arms. One way to delay 
the congressional pressures for a troop withdrawal 
from Europe (which are mainly budgetary) would 
be to deactivate those forces stationed in the 
United States that are assigned for the defense of 
Europe; they represent about half of the expense, 
and it costs the United States as much to keep 
them in uniform at home as it would in Europe. 
Withdrawing the troops actually in Europe would 
not in itself save money. And since there is logic in 
maintaining American troops in Europe as a “bar- 
gaining chip” for the negotiations with the Rus- 
sians about mutual and balanced force reductions, 
this would be a practical way for the U.S. govern- 
ment to approach this problem. Furthermore, there 
is a new reason for maintaining sufficient conven- 
tional forces in Europe: the advent of nuclear par- 
ity between the two superpowers could become a 
temptation to the Russians to use their conven- 
tional forces, if not for military ends, then for po- 
litical pressures. 

The advocates of troop withdrawals reject the 
accusation, usually from across the Atlantic, that 
such withdrawals would throw doubts on the relia- 
bility of the American security guarantee. They are 
believers in the trip-wire theory, which holds that 
even a handful of American soldiers in Europe 
would be enough to activate the guarantee. Still, 
this accusation raises a more fundamental ques- 
tion—how reliable, in fact, is this guarantee in the 
era of mutual weakness? Men like Kissinger be- 
lieve that the Europeans, to be safer, should create 
their own nuclear deterrent. The British, in con- 
trast to the French, used to oppose this in the be- 
lief that it would give the Americans a tempting. 
escape clause, or that at any rate it would lessen 
the psychological deterrence of the American com- 
mitment. Kissinger is a Realpolitiker; the British 


tend to believe more in the mystique of power, Bee 


though Edward Heath is the first British Prime — 
Minister also to favor a European nuclear deter- 
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rent. It is impossible to decide who is right. Kiss- 
inger and Heath may be, in the light of the bal- 
ance of mutual weakness and vulnerability 
between the great powers; but then it may be 
more important to preserve the psychology of the 
American guarantee in the Russian mind. The best 
hope, of course, is that the test as to which is the 
better choice will never occur. 

Europe in many ways has become politically 
more stable. Written agreements usually are noth- 
ing more than the codification of an already exist- 
ing situation, but the treaty on Berlin and the 
agreements of the Federal Republic of Germany 
with the Soviet Union and with Poland are the 
equivalent of a peace settlement of World War II. 
The territorial gains made by the Soviet Union 
and Poland are now legally confirmed and, since 
the Russians attach great importance to legality, 
they will help to lessen tension in the center of Eu- 
rope. Berlin, the symbol of these tensions for so 
many years, is likely to become more a symbol of 
relaxation, and, as the frontiers between the two 
Germanies harden, will become something of a 
bridge. The psychology of the division of Germany 
is changing. What used to be regarded as a for- 
cibly imposed division, arousing frustrations and il- 
lusions about the unrequited promises of unifi- 
cation, will be viewed instead as a recognition of 
the existence of two German states with two differ- 
ent and deepening identities. This is not likely to 
be a permanent solution, but probably one that 
will last through the seventies, and one that will be 
equally welcome to the Russians and the West Eu- 
ropeans. It will help the Russians to maintain con- 
trol over Eastern Europe and at the same time it 
will strengthen West Germany’s sense of belonging 
to the European community. 

Unquestionably, therefore, the United States will 
want to maintain an influence in Western Europe, 
though the relationship will come to rest more on 
psychological than institutional foundations. As the 
power of NATO declines and the USS. security 
guarantee seems to become open to question, this 
psychological relationship will provide the neces- 
Sary index. If it is good, then so will be the deter- 
rent value of the guarantee; if it deteriorates, then 
the guarantee will be devalued with it. The grow- 
ing fluidity in international relations will not make 
all this any easier. 


n the Middle East the Israelis, though lacking a 
formal guarantee, will continue to rely on the 
United States to counterbalance Soviet power. 

When Egypt’s President Sadat told Secretary of 
State William Rogers in 1971 that he would never 
allow the Russians to remain in his country indefi- 
nitely, Rogers was encouraged and impressed, but 
his elation was met with skepticism inside and out- 
side the Administration. Yet a year later, to every- 
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body’s surprise, the Russians had been “expelled.” 
The Middle East, with so many irreconcilable ele- 
ments, so many people driven by emotion, so 
much smoldering hatred, is bound to remain a 
crisis area. But Mr. Nixon’s luck in foreign affairs 
held even in this unpredictable area, and he and 
Mr. Rogers can take solace in the fact that they 
were able at least to begin the seventies by pre- 
serving a cease-fire along the Suez Canal. However 
simple it seems to many Israelis that the status quo 
is better than any settlement Israel could negotiate 
with its neighbors, the Arab-Israeli territorial con- 
flict cannot go on indefinitely. Because of the 
enormous costs in men, material, and money to Is- 
rael, and the slow but growing strength of Egypt, 
however relative to the past the latter may be, 
something will have to give somewhere sooner or 
later. American policy will continue to aim at pre- 
serving a balance of power to prevent Israel from 
being destroyed. The Israelis would feel readier to 
give up territory that reinforces their security and 
their frontiers if they were more certain about the 
extent and consistency of this U.S. protection. 
What Israeli policy makers must take into consid- 
eration, and American planners increasingly talk 
about, is that by the end of this decade the United 
States will be facing a very serious energy crisis. And 
since so much of the needed oil comes from the 
Middle East, the Arabs will by then be in a powerful 
bargaining position with the United States. 

In Asia, U.S. and Chinese interests are nowhere 
in serious conflict, except for Taiwan, and that 
problem has been defused. The Chinese do not 
mind the world behaving as it pleases, so long as it 
does not impinge on their interests. The two pow- 
ers that could impinge on them are the Soviet 
Union and Japan, and with both of them the 
United States can exert an important influence— 
most importantly, to give the Chinese a certain re- 
assurance that neither the Soviet Union nor Japan 
will attack them. 

The Chinese, for instance, were very much con- 
cerned about the outcome of the Indo-Pakistan 
war, which involved Chinese interests, but Peking 
proved unable to give the support its Pakistani al- 
lies expected. The United States, whose interests 
were also involved, was not able to prevent the 
war from truncating Pakistan, but it nevertheless 
played an important hand, much more than China. 
In Washington the United States was seen as de- 
fending American interests, but in Peking it also 
seemed to be defending Chinese interests in this 
Situation. Thus Peking does not mind the United 
States maintaining a position in Asia, because it 
imposes certain limitations on Russia’s freedom to 
extend her infiuence. Actually, the Russians have 
been careful enough not to get tied too closely to a 
weak country like India; what probably matters 
most to them is to ensure that India does not fall 
under Chinese influence. It was not surprising that 





_the Indo-Pakistan war was compared to the old 
= Balkan wars and the roles of the United States, 


Russia, and China to those that Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia played then. What actually happened 


_ to India and Pakistan seemed of lesser interest to 


the observers of big-power play. It was the maneu- 
vers among the big powers that aroused the great- 
est attention, and not in the sense of who was 
gaining geographical advantages, but who was 
cleverer in preventing the other from gaining any. 
The Indo-Pakistan war experience points at the 
danger of small, limited wars among minor powers, 
as did the Arab-Israeli war, and at the risks and 


temptations they create for the great powers. It 


may be even more difficult to prevent them, now 
that big-power intervention is fraught with so 
much danger and therefore cannot dictate their 
settlement. The great powers are also learning that 
the developing world is hard to deal with. The 
Russians have learned that lesson in Indonesia, in 
the Sudan, and, above all, in Egypt; the United 
States learned it in Vietnam. It is bound to moder- 
ate their outlook and appetite. 

If the Russians desist from moving against 
China—and they may already be too late—then 
China, probably with some technological support 
from the United States, will gradually move 
toward great-power status (Chou En-lai still refers 
to China as a developing country). If the United 
States continues to play its cards well and does not 
try to play off China against the Soviet Union, 
then it will place the Russians in a position where 


_ they will want to maintain not only the détente in 


_ Europe but also a modus vivendi in the gray areas 
where their interests overlap. 


U.S.-Japanese relations have markedly deterio- 
rated under the Nixon Administration, and al- 
though the United States would like Japan to as- 
sume the leading role in the Pacific region, no 
well-defined concept for this has yet developed in 
either country. Certainly in Washington the war in 
Vietnam and the initiative toward China took up 


re too much of the time and effort of Kissinger and 


his staff to leave room for much else. Whatever 
frustrations were caused by the Vietnam War were 


| compensated for by the exhilaration of the new 


relationship with China. For the rest of Asia, as for 
the Third World, no time was left on Kissinger’s 
calendar, which, he once remarked, ‘‘was so 
crowded that it left no time for war.” 


he majority of Americans, despite the new 
relationship with Moscow and Peking, re- 
main very conscious of the risks and dan- 


bes gers of cutting too deeply into the muscle of Amer- 


ican power. Just as the forces for change in the 


United States are formidable, so are the forces of 


_ resistance. Robert W. Tucker, in his small book A 


E N New Isolationism—which he advocates with so 
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much persuasiveness to American ears—admits that 
“the mood of the public is clearly ambivalent, the 
American people show little propensity to impose a 
massive veto on Presidential action on foreign pol- 
icy, at least so long as this action avoids a repeti- 
tion of the events associated with Vietnam.” 
Whether interventionist or isolationist, Americans 
remain power-conscious and power-proud. A dras- 
tic reduction of the military budget soon is there- 
fore unlikely; even if desired, it could not be ac- 
complished except over a period of three to five 
years. The trade unions, the military-industrial 
complex, the military and congressional forces will 
slow it down. After all, the USSR is not sitting 
complacently on its achievement of nuclear parity. 
What the great debate in Washington will be 
about is not whether the United States should pro- 
tect whatever qualitative lead it has in nuclear 
weapons, but the degree to which it should try to 
keep ahead. The next phase of the SALT talks 
ought to make this easier to decide. 

But I have no doubt that the United States will, 
in the next few years, cut its overseas commitments 
more closely according to the cloth at its disposal. 
Nixon and Kissinger became very conscious of the 
fact that the United States no longer had the ca- 
pacity to fulfill the range of commitments it had 
acquired after World War II, when the balance of 
power among the leading nations was quite differ- 
ent. There were commitments America was bound 
to live up to, but there were others it was prepared 
to jettison if necessary. The two therefore came to 
feel that they were acting from a hand that was, as 
they saw it, vulnerable. It is not impossible that in 
the recesses of his mind Kissinger occasionally 
compared his own situation to that of the Iron 
Chancellor Bismarck, who, at least after 1871, ap- 
plied his mastery of the balance-of-power game to 
protect a vulnerable Prussia against any hostile co- 
alition. The feat of developing good relations with 
China and the Soviet Union at the same time was 
alone one that would have been quite a challenge 
to Bismarck or Metternich; Kissinger succeeded 
because he knew how to restrain the contending 
forces by manipulating their antagonisms. 

What presents a serious problem for the future 
is the intricate weave of the Nixon and Kissinger 
diplomacy and the difficulty of anybody else’s as- 
suming its management. Abram Chayes, the Har- 
vard Law School professor who headed a task 
force to develop McGovern’s foreign policy during 
the election campaign, called Kissinger a virtuoso 
for whom there was no obvious successor because 
there was simply no one, he thought, who had the 


same command of diplomacy and who could play © 
the balance-of-power game with the same skill and — 


success. Nothing worries Kissinger more than the 
fear that a President will come to power in this 


decade who will not understand his scheme of 
things, who will see the world quite differently and 
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< tear down the pillars of the power relationship he 
~ built. Essential to his thinking is the belief that 
you do not cut your strength and then fashion pol- 
icy accordingly, but that you maintain or build up 
your resources and then negotiate about limiting or 
reducing them, if they can be limited or reduced. 
He has more faith in the power than in the pros- 
pects of limiting it; he is convinced of human falli- 
bility. But it is a policy that increases rather than 
decreases budgets, and therefore it will become 
more difficult to follow. 

What may alleviate this problem is that the two 
superpowers have in common the urgent need to 
deal with demands for domestic reform, as have 
China and Japan. This Drang for reform is most 
obvious, though, in the United States and the 
USSR, the two societies that have prided them- 
selves for so long on being “classless.” They have 
become more class-ridden than they are willing to 
admit, and the leaders in both countries have come 
to-recognize that they must do more to alleviate 
these pressures for the sake of internal peace and 
order. It is a vital element in the balance of mu- 
tual weakness. The rebellions in the American 
ghettos and among the workers in Poland were sig- 
nals no government could ignore. What happened 
in Poland, where police power is almost as strict as 
in the Soviet Union, could happen in the Soviet 
Union itself tomorrow. 

In the Soviet Union the raising of the standard 
of living is still a relatively simple problem of 
more and better consumer goods; in the United 
States the problem is how to restrain the glut of 
inessential consumer goods that eat up an in- 
ordinate amount of raw materials, and how to re- 
duce the ever widening gap between the rich and 
the poor. Americans could say with Churchill, “We 
are stripped bare by the curse of plenty.” The 
focus may shift between the schools, the cities, the 
environment, the welfare program, but all are as- 
pects of the redistribution of wealth, which will be 
the great social struggle in the United States in the 
seventies. What this requires is a Kissinger for do- 
mestic policy who can undertake the kind of long- 
term. economic planning that this requires, Mr. 
Nixon lacked such an equivalent. 
~The retreat of American power will continue to 
prove a traumatic experience for Americans, their 
friends, and even their enemies. This does not 
mean, however, that the Western world will not 
continue to look to the United States for lead- 
ership, or will not watch with some anxiety 
whether the retrenchment will be managed wisely 
and how much the polarization of forces on the 
right and left will be kept under control. The sta- 
bility of the Western world will continue to depend 
on the quality of American leadership. In a period 
of détente, which the seventies promise to be, and 

an even more complex world than the one we 
are used o it will be more- difficult to R a 


steady rudder than it was in a period. of tension, 
when the answers often imposed themselves auto- 
matically. It will require a careful balancing be- 
tween preserving the essentials of the older policy 
principles and making sufficient allowances for the 
new public mood. Whoever is in charge during the — 
rest of this decade will have to remember that — 
people do not forgive their leaders when they err, 
even if their errors reflect the popular preferences. 

The seventies will go down in history as repre- 
senting a watershed in the American relationship 
to the rest of the world. This relationship will. 
prove to be more restrained, more impersonal, 
more detached, more self-centered. After a period. 
when everyone knew where everyone else stood, 
when diplomacy was played to well-established 
rules, and a certain intimacy and interdependence 
were observed within the alliance, the world of the 
seventies will be less predictable. But the basic de- 
sign of the retreat of American power is drawn. 
Only its pace and limits remain in doubt. (1 





HOLY DAY 


Los Angeles hums 

a little tune— 

trucks down 

the coast road 

for Monday Market 
packed with small faces 
blinking in the dark. 
My mother dreams 

by the open window. 
On the drainboard 

the gray roast humps 
untouched, the oven 
bangs its iron jaws, 
but it’s over. 

Before her on the table 
set for so many 

her glass of fire 

goes out. 

The childish photographs, 
the letters and cards 
scatter at last. 

The dead burn alone 
toward dawn. 





by Philip Levine 
































_ The final phase of any losing po- 
~ litical campaign is variously called 
unloading, bailing out, and position- 
ing for the future. Suddenly all the 
ides and reporters realize that they 
have to get off the campaign 
nes, detach themselves from the 
'S lines, stop living life to the 
ullest in the name of the higher 
ood, and find another job. 
nen, in the last week of the 
wern: campaign, people with 
last chance to play Power 
d an evident delight in decid- 
ho would be bumped from the 
paign planes and who would 


ay... 

And when Milton Gwirtzman, 
yerennial political groupie, stepped 
over from the McGovern “issues” 
= office to the Washington Post to 
_ publish some pensées on the desir- 
ility of the press foregoing specula- 
on future presidential possi- 
es for a while... 
nd when Frank Mankiewicz, lis- 
ng to a rally in Gary, Indiana, 
ng the final days, heard the in- 
uctory line “Twelve months ago 
Democratic Party was not ready 
eorge McGovern ” and 
shed it by saying to some near- 
‘porters “and vice versa. . .” 
nd when the candidate himself, 
George, muttered into the ear of 
eckler (and the microphones of 
networks), “I’ve got a secret for 
. kiss my ass...” 






























tion for 


they were all going through 
of transitional therapy, a 
Jl the return to stale, 


THE McGOVERN CAMP DISBANDS 


The rewards of upward failure 


ordinary real life, which will go on. 

The participants were, mostly, the 
kind of people who decide that poli- 
tics is their magic key to fame, 
power, and glory—as opposed to, 
say, the people who choose pro 
football or insurance sales—but this 
time they simply played on the 
wrong team. If the role models are 
Salinger, Goodwin, Sorensen, and 
Larry O’Brien, who ended up rich 
enough, famous, or glorious after 
performing great service as Ken- 
nedy coat holders, and John 
Ehrlichman (from zoning lawyer 
to Nixon packager to—presto!—chief 
domestic affairs adviser), there are 
also heartening examples of what 
must be thought of as upward fail- 
ure. Richard Kleindienst, out of 
Goldwater into Attorney General. 
Even Dean Burch, from the same 
campaign, did all right in time as 
chairman of the FCC. The Steven- 
son campaign debacles of 1952 and 
1956 were steps up the ladder for a 
long list of Kennedy-Johnson era 
luminaries, such as George Ball, 
Willard Wirtz, Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., and J. Kenneth Galbraith. 
There are individual possibilities 
even in collective fiasco. It doesn’t 
matter to the people who choose 
politics as their game whether they 
win or lose, it’s how nimbly they 
play the game. g 

And so, in the last weeks of the 
McGovern campaign, the impres- 


sion one found at the Washington — 
headquarters was not one of people as a- 
who are about to retire in humili- a 





brightening. Gwi 
John Kennedy in 
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ation and defeat. They had pas 
beyond chaos and despair into 
kind of odd serenity. Pat Caddell 
the boy wizard of polling, still 
up pink message slips about“ 
news from West Virginia,” an 
scheduling office ranted | 
screamed into the night. But i 
upper levels, in the last week, 
was time—indeed, three hou 
uninterrupted time with Gary 
(Jean Westwood, McGovern’s 
of the Democratic National Co 
mittee, assured me that alth 
she had wanted to talk to Gary 
could just as well wait until the 
day.) Time for long philoso 
talks which ended in searc 
words about “legacy” and “achi 
ment” and began, “Nobody beli 
me, but I got into this because . 
It was a time to contemplate 
each one really wanted out ¢ 
campaign. On the whole, a 
lowing for seasonal adjustm 
one came out very far be 
cept George McGovern. _ 
Padding about his office 
ington headquarters, Miltor 
man, sporting his Kennedy P 
pin, was talking about his weary 
ticipation of the press trottin 
new names for the presidency 
"76. “I heard a new name ju 
day, some mayor,” he 





°62, with Bobby in 
two years in E 





led ‘off to McGovern. And now? 
ack to law practice in Washington 


ihe 


h that old war-horse of political 
advisers, Fred Dutton. And—who 
can doubt it?—back to Ted. 
_ Mark Shields, thirty-five, formerly 
famous in the Muskie campaign for 
his careful attention to every detail of 
his own reputation, spent the last days 
aveling with Shriver. Part of the 
new/old boys network, survivors 
from the McCarthy-Robert Ken- 
nedy-Muskie-Lindsay-Lowen- 
lein-et cetera campaigns, Shields 
one of a group of smart, idealis- 
c, hotshot political gunfighters, 
ome of whom will undoubtedly show 
p in New York City soon: there will 
e plenty of mayoral candidates to go 
round in the city’s 1973 campaign. 
olitics keeps you young; win or lose. 
‘ed Van Dyk, close to Humphrey 
| 1964, even closer in 1968, was 
cGovern’s main “issues” man this 
me out. He spent the last days of 
campaign looking for something 
do, but that did not spoil his 
od. (“The fun of this campaign,” 
said, beaming, “is its ad hoc 
lity.”) Van Dyk was clearly en- 
ng himself. “Politics is addic- 
ve,” he said. “In sixty-eight I 
yore I would stop it. Now I’m say- 
ing I will make money, be selfish, 
e with my family. But I know I 
ill help the first liberal friend who 
eeds me. My family is very good 
about it.” Until then, said Van Dyk, 
he plans to go back to his consult- 
ing business. “I do some lobbying. 
nited Air Lines. Hertz.” Business 
ould be better next year; he 
nows a lot more telephone num- 
bers than he did before. 
own in the scheduling office, an- 
her gunfighter, Steve Robbins, 
ner president of the National 
dent Association, graduate of the 
e Law School, formerly of the 
say, Duffey, and McCarthy 
mpaigns, was. playing his game 
arently for the fun of it. His 
me was called Control. With a 
dre of former Muskie people, 
Robbins tyrannically, efficiently, and 
humorously managed to refuse, 
never possible, to tell anyone 
at the candidates’ schedules 





















































be more than a couple of - 
advance. That way every- 


one—in the press and in the build- 
ing—had to come to him, receiving 
bon mots and “special treatment.” 
“No one believes me,” he said, “but 
I only came to Washington because 
my wife is finishing her Ph.D. at 
Howard. After this I’m going to the 
Pacific Northwest, I’m going into a 
Consciousness II] thing.” There was 
a lot of talk at the end of the cam- 
paign about going off to islands or 
mountains. Such talk reminded 
Elaine Shannon of the Nashville 
Tennessean of “eighty-year-old men 
talking about whores. They wouldn’t 
know what to do with an island if 
they got one.” 

Gary Hart, up-front superstar, 
mastermind of the amazing, in- 
credible, well-oiled MeGovern ma- 
chine, said he was going back to 
Colorado. The press assumed all 
along that he was really setting 
himself up to run for governor, or 
Congress, or something. “Really?” 
said Hart, the master of ingenuous- 
ness, still resplendent in white den- 
ims. “No one believes me, but I was 
ready to go back to Colorado after 
the convention. I knew there were 
people better equipped to run the 
campaign. I will wonder a long time 
why none of them would. There 
were people willing to work for any 
candidate but George McGovern. I 
had planned to run for something 
after this, but now I want to decom- 
press, write a book, a personal im- 
pression. Id like to write a novel.” 

What Hart proudly described as 
decentralization turned out to be 
Massive disorganization. But the 
press, always looking for the next 
chess move, pointed out that Gary 
Hart now has more telephone num- 
bers than anyone else, and that all 
he has to do to secure his future is 
Stay interested. It is possible to won- 
der. He seems to be the kind of 
person who sinks into a campaign 
as an escape from real life, as a way 
to stay busy and transcended during 
a life crisis, and he seemed bewil- 
dered at the end. The McGovern 
campaign never became fashionable, 
he said, pleased. But neither did 
Gary Hart—despite tennis at Ethel 
Kennedy’s. And Georgetown doesn’t 


assimilate Colorado easily, unless 
Colorado wins big. “I’ve found out 





there aren’t any pros. If you can do. 
it, you can do it. Some people are 
good once and never are again. It’s 
a problem of energy. I'd never take 
a high-level job in a campaign 
again,” he said, and he might mean 
it. On the other hand, he might 
never be offered one. 

In McGovern’s Washington head- 
quarters they were proceeding to 
pack it in with the calm existential 
resolve of people who declare bank- — 
Tuptcy once every four years. There 
were happy hours of idle talk about 
planning the Transition from the 
Nixon Administration. Tom Eagle- 
ton had already received an apolo- 
getic letter from Queens Democratic 
leader Matthew Troy, who in July 
had been one of the first to shout 


“dump him.” The Eagleton group ing 


still calls it the “Eagleton cam- 
paign,” but whatever its name, after 
that 
McGovern campaign was a replay- 


of Beau Geste. There were dead 


men in the parapets at Fort Zinder- 
neuf. 

The final rallying point was the 
Dakota Queen IH—Mother Plane— 
where the loner candidate gathered 
near him the most trusted, most in- 
ner circle. Their odd serenity, the 
courteous refusal openly to admit 
defeat, was broken by the Kiss My 


Ass incident on November 2. After- 


wards the unmasking, the cozying 
up to the press in bars and restau- 
rants at night, looked almost sur- 
real. E 
Frank Mankiewicz joined a group. 


in Riccardo’s restaurant in Chicago 
and remarked: “On the last Mon- ie 
day we may do a telethon with the 


Shrivers. George and Eleanor have 


wanted to meet Eunice and Sarge _ 


for a long time.” Not that Man- 
kiewicz had ever succeeded in pre- 


tending to be what he pretended to 
be—national political director. He 


was, is, and will be a celebrity. 
People all over the country stopped 
him for handshakes and smiles and 
one-liners, few of which he ever 
managed to save for. the candidate. 
One time there was even a press kit 
handed out in Maryland during a 
visit from McGovern that included. 
a picture of Maryland Governor 


Marvin Mandel with Mankiewicz- 


seven-day disaster the 











instead of George McGovern. 
_*Maybe I am exactly what I appear 
to be, a slovenly idealist,” he said one 
night in the waning weeks. 
As campaign life drew down to 
the moment of sad parting, Man- 
<- kiewicz said he imagined “the rest 
of you [the press] dining at Elaine’s 
xchanging delicious gossip.” There 
is no doubt that Mankiewicz would 
ntribute significantly to the con- 
ersation at Elaine’s, but there is 
some doubt about his contribution 
to the campaign. During Mayor Da- 
o leẹy’s extravaganza at Chicago’s Au- 
ditorium Theater in the closing days 
‘the campaign, Mankiewicz 
limbed on a chair, surveyed the 
ullen, impassive Daleyites in the 
center of the audience, and said, 
“Oh, look, the fat people are here.” 
It was good journalism, and Man- 
-kiewicz’s instincts and inclinations 
‘are always to tell it like it is, better 
han anyone else, before an admir- 
ng audience. But it was irrespon- 
sible politics, and irresponsibility 
was the cue of the McGovern cam- 
paign. George McGovern was never 
eager to hand over responsibility. On 
he other hand, no one really seemed 
to want to take it. They were too busy 
hanging around the press claiming 
hey had it. What they had was con- 
flicting or confused delegation of 
power (“creative tension,” it was 
called), not responsibility. 
Dick Dougherty, the press secre- 
tary, was one person who did not 
hang around the press much. A 
popular fellow and former reporter, 
he signed on in 197! saying, “It 
seemed the decent thing to do,” and 
at he “might get a book from it, 
. autobiographical fragment, per- 
aps.” His earlier experiences as 
Deputy Police Commissioner in 
ew York were the basis of a suc- 
ssful book, The Commissioner, and 
a movie and television series based 
on it (Madigan). This year he saw 
himself as a “kind of professional 
éminence grise,” but his duties as 
trusted companion and fragment 
recorder kept him from any but the 
‘most fleeting moments with the 
press. He once told a reporter his 































































only one around his age. He 


n't relate to these kids very 








e was to talk to McGovern. ‘Tm 


well.” At least his book will prob- 
ably find a publisher. 

Gordon Weil, of McGoveian’s 
Senate staff and one of the in- 
nermost circle, had a drink with 
Martin Nolan of the Boston Globe 
one night late in the campaign and 
said: “That rally in Gary was like 
all our black events; fifty percent 
white and fifty percent empty.” Not 
quite, but close enough. Yancey 
Martin, official black organizer, had 
insisted on the rally in Gary, which, 
despite the presence of Coretta 
King, was a dismal failure. But pre- 
sumably it was nice for Martin, who 
is now going on to Atlanta to start 
a black political consulting firm 
with Julian Bond. 

Near the end, Gordon Weil was 
probably the happiest person on the 
plane—which was odd, since he was 
the general scapegoat for the failure 
to check out Eagleton, and was 
blamed for pushing the $1000-per- 
person scheme. Weil, thirty-five, de- 
scribed accurately by Mankiewicz as 
the “officious intermeddler,” had 
come to McGovern’s Senate staff 
three years ago “knowing he would 
run,” after a drab history with the 
Twentieth Century Fund, the Euro- 
pean Common Market, and writing 
books and articles on international 
economics. “The campaign has been 
an unparalleled education,” he said. 
“I’ve seen a lifetime’s worth of 
things.” Weil would be a demon in 
faculty politics, but on the campaign 
he was the unoiled gear, throwing 
tantrums to get back close to the 
candidate, keeping people away 
from McGovern. He will probably 
have plenty of time to be close to 
McGovern back in the Senate Of- 
fice Building. 

There were some people on the 
plane who had a grasp of the issues 
beyond war and righteousness. Bob 
Shrum and Sandy Berger, the final 
speechwriters, both in their twenties, 
did, but writing eloquent words for 
McGovern’s mouth and getting 
them through the South Dakota 
barrier was impossible. Fred Dutton 
left the campaign at one point be- 
cause McGovern wouldn’t listen to 
him, and wound up at the end still 
“carrying around a speech draft for 


George McGovern about what he Senate. 





The McGovern Camp Dis 























































would be like as President. Di 
is still a good adviser. After 
advice simply wasn’t taken. 
The inner circle was rem 
good at turning away availa’ 
ent and wisdom. Longtime. 
and supporters like J. Kenne 
braith and Gloria Steinem 
paigned hard, but from the fr 
The scheduling office put the 
the “sparklies,” or celebrities, 
gory. Former antiwar and McC 
workers like Sam Brown loyall 
the inquiring press that they 
busy with local, grass-roots 
efforts, but closer to the truth 
their phone calls offering help 
never answered. Richard Barne 
Marcus Raskin of the Institut 
Policy Studies phoned in, but di 
hear back. “Oh, those people, 
don’t want to do anything, the 
want to make policy,” was the 
circle’s explanation. 
John Holum, thirty-one, le 
tive aide to the senator, was tl 
person to whom McGovern. 
ten. Holum, from South 
has worked for McGover 
1965. His position is alter 
vorite son, and what he 
about—in fact, knew absolute 
erything about--was the wat 
defense spending. In the la 
he said: “I have a secret plan. 
after the election we will pr 
amendment to end the war ba 
gether again with Hatfield.” 
for Eagleton, the whole cam 
went the way he thought it 
“Especially after New Ham 
when everyone said he w 
Now I can’t help a 
heady feeling of elation 
quarter million peop 
tening.” EE nase 
One wonders wha 
McGovern really thought he 
out of the campaign if the 
closest. to him—the men 
not the people who chose 
Holum and Weil. Holum is 
twelve-string guitar play 
smart man on war, but th 
the whole exercise wa 
that George McGov 








REUNIONING 
DIALOGUE 


by James Dickey 
























Two men meet, by accident or design, in a New York bar 
almost thirty years after the event they talk about. They were 
formerly a two-man crew attached to a night-fighter 
squadron in the Philippines during World War II, and 
neither has ever been able to ascertain what happened ona 
particular mission, What happened took place just after the 
squadron had received, as its official aircraft, the Northro 
P-61 Black Widow, the first U.S. plane made specifically for 
night-fighter and night-intruder work, complete with 
automatic pilot, new “scan” radar—the Hughes SCR 720— 
binoculars for the pilot, and many other features not to be 
found in the A-20’s and B-25’s hitherto used by such 
squadrons in the Pacific. The poem is concerned with what 


they say about that night, and is dedicated to Jack Egginton 
and Ed Traverse, who lived it. 








—New York, 1972, 
St. Moritz bar— 





Didn't we double! 


Sure, when we used to lie out under the wing 
Double-teaming the Nips near our own hole 


In the ground opening an eye 


For the Southern Cross, and we'd see something cut the stars 
Out into some kind of shape, the shape of a new Widow 





“Black Widow 






and all over the perimeter the ninety millimeters would open 






Up on Heaven the sirens would go off 
And we'd know better than not to dive 


for the palm logs, 


The foxhole filled with fear-slime, and lie there, 
Brains beating like wings 


our new wings from Northrop, 
The enemy looking for the aircraft 
We slept under. 
Well, we knew what we wanted, 
Didn’t we? 
To get out from under our own wings, 


To let them lift us 
together 
lift us out of the sleep 


With a hole in it, and slot back the fresh windows and climb into the squared-off cool 


Of the Cross. 
Angels, Observer! 
Nine thousand angels, 
Pilot! The altitude of the Heavenly Host 
In the Philippines is that completely air-conditioned 


Nine thousand feet! 
I couldn’t wait to fool with the automatic pilot, - 


And I went absolutely crazy over Howard Hughes’ last word 


In radar! 
Remember? 


We were pulling convoy cover. 
By my figures we were seven hundred miles south of base, my eyes brilliant sweeps _ 
Of electronic yellow, watching the spinner painting-in the fleet, 
The arranged, lingering images of the huge fortunes 
Of war the great distances and secret relationships 
Between tankers and troopships and on my screen, God’s small, brilliant chess set 
Of world war, as we sat 


Circling 


relaxing in all the original freshness 
Of the Cross, comfortable and light 
And deadly: night-cool of nine thousand angels 


Over the fleet. 



































You called back with clear, new 
Electricity: Hey, Buddy, how're you liking this? 
What a war! I said. The scope just pulses away 
Like a little old yellow heart. The convoy comes in, the convoy goes out 
And comes right back in for you and me 
And Uncle Sam. 
It was easy, 
Right? Milk run? Why, by God, we flew on milk! 
I cut-in the automatic pilot and leaned back 
In the cool of those southern stars, and could have spent the rest of my life 
Watching the gyros jiggle the wheel 
With little moves like an invisible man like a ghost 


Was flying us. The next thing I knew the intercom busted in 
With YOU I looked down and out 


I looked the radar down 
To the depths of its empty yellow heart. I didn’t have a ship 
To my name. 


And I said where in Hell 
Are we? Jesus God, I was afraid of my watch afraid to look 
Afraid the son of a bitch had stopped. But no, 
Four hours had gone to Hell 
‘Somewhere in the South Pacific. Our engines were sucking wind, 
Running on fumes, and I started calling everything that had a code 
Name south of our island. Nothing but I thought of the five boys 
From our squadron all volleyball players 
With no heads, and all but one 
Island south of us was Japanese. I thought I could hear the sword swish, 
But it was a wisp arriving 
In my earphones an American spirit crackling 
That we were over Cebu. They had one strip and no lights, 
Lumps and holes in the runway and the moon 
Almost gone. I said to the Seabees get me a couple of things 
That burn; I'll try to come down between ’em. 


~Can you hold out for fifteen minutes?— 


Just about. 

They doubled. Two pairs of lights came running 

Together then split stopped and gave us five thousand devilish feet 

~ Of blackness laid out maybe on the ground. I said hold on, 
_ Buddy; this may just be it. We drifted in full 

Flaps — nose-high- easing easing cleared the first lighted jeep 












Hit and 


Bounced came down again hit a hole 
And double-bounced the great new night- 
gathering binoculars came unshipped and banged me in the head 
As I fought for hot, heavy ground, 
Trying to go straight for the rest of my life 
For the other jeep, 
Doing anything and everything to slaughter 
The speed, and finally down 
Got down to the speed of a jeep down 
Down and turned off into the bushes that’d been pouring 
By pouring with sweat and killed 
The engine. Man, was I shaking! I couldn’t even undo the hatch. 
You pounded at me 
From underneath. Pm all right, I said, drawing in the stuffed heat of life, 
Of my life. I climbed down, rattling the new black 


California bolts of the wings. 
Buddy, would you sit there and tell me, 


How we got over Cebu? Why, it was the wrong goddamned island! 
Why didn’t you give me a course 
Correction? Our million-dollar Black Widow bird like to’ve carried us off 
And killed us! How come you didn’t say a thing 


For four hours? 


I’m sorry, Pilot, but that Southern Cross 
Had the most delicious lungs 
For me. We'd jumped out of our hole 
On wings the heat was off and weight, and I could breathe 


At last. I was asleep. 
Well, for the Lord’s sake, 


Observer Navigator Miracle 
Map-reader second half of the best 
Two-man crew in night-fighters, as we sit here 
In Central Park, where on earth in that war: 


Have we been? 
I don't know. I told you I was asleep. 


Well, Old Buddy, the ghosts had us 
For sure, then. Ghosts and angels. Nobody else. 
I guess in Central Park I can tell you, too, after all 
These years. So was I. ie 





THE YELLOW 
TROLLEY CAR 
IN BARCELONA 


AND OTHER VISIONS 
A profile of Gabriel Garcia Marqu 
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_ Faulkner created Yoknapatawpha County. 
-Welcome to Garcia Marquez’ Macondo. 


CG o you speak English?” I asked him. 
“Nada,” he said on the phone. “Nada, 
nada.” 
Well, it isn’t true, but he likes to insist that it is, 
and so I dug up some rusty Spanish and asked 
< when we’d get together and where he lived. “In a 
house,” he said, and added he’d pick me up at five 

at my hotel on Las Ramblas, the great thorough- 
fare of Barcelona’s old city. I told him my wife 
Dana was a puertorriqueña, so we could get 
through the fine points of language in either direc- 
tion and he said bueno and that was that. 

Ten minutes later hed changed his mind and 
said hed come by at noon. And at precisely noon 
on the Day of the Book, Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
_ came down the crowded, noisy Ramblas in a 
_ double-breasted navy-blue sports jacket, gray 
_ Slacks, an open-collared blue shirt with a brown 
_ and white paisley design, a full head of curly black 
-= hair, and with a less than lush goatee, begun re- 

_ cently when he’d gone away for a month and for- 
<: gotten. his razor. 

Hallo, hello, greetings, how are you, como está, a 
pleasure, handshakes, and then he asked: “Have 
you bought a book yet?” 

“Of course. Yours.” : . 
lis book means his big book, Cien Años de 

















~ by William Kennedy 


Soledad (One Hundred Years of Solitude), the semi- 


surreal saga of a hundred years of life among the ` — 
Buendias, a family of mythical achievements and ae 


absurdities in the mythical South American town 


of Macondo. Garcia’s dramatic comedy of Mas — 


condo’s century, acclaimed a masterpiece again 
and again, seems to suggest every human high and 
low point from post-Genesis to the air age. The 


Times Literary Supplement described it as “a comic — ee 


masterpiece and certainly one of Latin America’s 
finest novels to date.” It won the Prix du Meilleur 
Livre Etranger in France in 1969 and won Italy’s 
Premio Chianciano the same year. It has been pub- 
lished in 23 countries, has sold a million copies in 
the Spanish language during 21 printings since 
Editorial Sudamericana in Buenos Aires brought it 
out in 1967. It has been translated into 18 lan- 
guages, sold 60,000 copies in Brazil, 50,000 in Italy, © 
30,000 in Hungary, 18,650 in hard-cover and 46,650 


in paper in the United States, where it made the. 
best-seller list. All of this gives him the economic ae 
and literary freedom he long sought, but also bur- ee 
dens him with what he now sees as a “peroo 





secution” by newsmen and editors. 


In a letter to a friend he bemoaned the waste of © - 
two hours of self-revelation to reporters who re- 


duce it to a page and a half of copy. As for the | 


editors, one came and asked Garcia’s wife, Mer- 


cedes, for his personal letters. A girl appeared with: 
the idea for a book called “250 Questions to 
Garcia Marquez.” Wrote Garcia to his friend: “I 
took her for coffee and explained that if I an- : 
swered 250 questions the book would be mine.” 





Another editor asked him to write a prologue to 

the diary of Che Guevara in the Sierra Maestra 

and Garcia answered he would gladly do it but it 
would take him eight years, because he wanted to 
do it right. 

And so when any outlander calls, he does not 
-invite him home but meets him elsewhere, in front 
_ of a hotel on Las Ramblas, for instance, stays long 

enough to be civil, then excuses himself. If the in- 
terview goes well, he might keep it going. His 
problem, he says, is to see as few people as pos- 

le. Even friends are a complication at times. He 
ccepts a luncheon date with a friend and finds 
twenty strangers invited to meet him. 

< “Then I can’t make jokes,” he said. “I have to 

`- be intelligent for them. This is horrible.” 

-= = But life in Barcelona is not out of control, de- 
Spite these pressures. “I have accomplished one 
jing,” he said. “I have not become a public spec- 
cle. I know how to avoid that.” 

As we walked inconspicuously along the crowded 
Ramblas, seeing flowers everywhere, Garcia had 
-another question: “Did you buy a rose when you 
bought the book?” 

_ Dana showed him a rose to prove we had. It is 

the custom on the Day of the Book for the city’s 

publishing houses and bookstores to sell books in 
temporary wooden stalls on the main streets. By 
adition, you buy a rose for your lady and she 
tuys you a book. 
e ought to go someplace where it’s quiet,” I 
_ barely able to hear Garcia above crowd 
oises. 

It’s hard to find a place like that in Spain,” he 

said, but then he pointed. “Look, we could go to 

that bar. It’s American. Nobody goes there.” 

So at a formica-topped table in a bar-restaurant 
_ Memorable now for its plainness and near empti- 
ness, Garcia ordered coffee for himself and red 
wine for the visitors, specifying Imperial 1956 to 
the waiter so that our taste would not be offended 
by the ordinary tinto, which he does not drink. He 

pologized for not having wine himself. Too early. 

He likes to drink when it’s dark. Also, he had only 

one coffee in the two hours we talked. Weight- 
atching. And balancing values. 

“Coffee now,” he said, “less whiskey tonight.” 

I told him the last writing I had done before 
leaving for a European trip was a short review of 
his last book published in the United States, Leaf 

orm (La Hojarasca), actually his first short novel, 

ed in Colombia in 1955. I explained that 

ough another short novel and many short 
es had been published in the United States, 
little personal information about him was 
ilable. He agreed. 

‘Moreover, despite a critical reception in this 

intry that for a Latin has been second only to 
the Borges boom of the 1960s, the literary maga- 

s have been rather unconce: 


d with the man- 


who wrote a masterwork. This is less strange than 
it seems. I remember a conversation in an Irish bar 
in Albany, New York, some years ago, when revo- 
lutions were erupting in two Latin American na- 
tions. The bored bartender ended a discussion of 
both upheavals with the observation that “neither 
of them countries is worth a cat’s titty,” and this 
has stood ever since in my mind as a most lucid 
summary of United States attitudes—literary, poli 
cal, military, it doesn’t matter—toward the lands 
and people of the subcontinent. 

It has been suggested that this less than enthusi- 
astic reception of Garcia as a literary personage — 
has a political basis: the consequence of his work 
as a Communist newsman from 1959 to 1961 for- 
Fidel Castro’s Prensa Latina in Bogotá, Havana, 
and New York. He left the United States in 1961, 
and not until he was given an honorary degree by- 
Columbia University in 1971 was he allowed to r 
turn. But if his Communist past ever did percolate 
down to the level of assignment editors, which is 
doubtful, it is likely that the Cat’s Titty syndrom 
rather than anti-Communism, was the dampening 
agent. Another literary Latin leftist. Ho-hum. 

The Spanish-speaking literary world behaves dif- 
ferently toward Garcia. At Columbia University 
last April, Pablo Neruda referred to Cien. Años as 
“perhaps the greatest revelation in the Spanish lan- 
guage since the Don Quixote of Cervantes.” Garcia 
is already the subject of an excellent critical biog- 
raphy, Historia de un Deicidio (The Story of ai 
Deicide) by Mario Vargas Llosa, published in 1971 
by Barral Editores, Barcelona. Vargas, a teacher 
and novelist (The Time of the Hero, The Green 
House), wrote the book with Garcia’s full coopera- 
tion, and Garcia says it is the best book about him — 
to date; and there are several. But he vouches for 
the authenticity of only the first eighty-four bio- 
graphical pages, paying Vargas the compliment of — 
being afraid to read the rest. 

“Mario’s book may have the key to me,” he 
said. 

Why should he be afraid of somebody else 
analysis? 

“It's a gamble,” he said, “a game. It’s possible I 
would not be harmed by change if I read it. But 
why should I take the risk?” Re 


here are instructive literary ironies in 
Garcia’s becoming both a critical success and 
a best seller. (“If I hadn’t written Cien 
Anos,” he said, “I wouldn’t have read it. I don’t 
read best sellers.”) He had given up writing an 
for more than five years did not write a word. This 
was overreaction to his negative feeling a 
early books, to a disorienting change he'd made 
his style and approach to his material, and | 
influential but frustrating hold th ni 
him. wars E 
































































He says he was always a writer, for as long as 
he can remember. He was born on March 6, 1928, 
in the small northern Colombian town of Araca- 
taca, which is the prototype in Garcia’s imagina- 
tion for the mythical village of Macondo, where 
life rages and sighs for one hundred years in his 
masterpiece. His first published stories did not ap- 
pear until 1947, when he was at the University of 
Bogotá, studying law and hating it. Political vio- 
lence closed the university and he transferred his 
studies to Cartagena and continued writing. Then 
during a visit to Barranquilla, he became involved 
with a small group of other writers and newsmen 
who knew his work. He quit law school, moved to 
Barranquilla, and took a job as a newspaper col- 
umnist. In 1954 he returned to Bogota as a film 
critic and reporter for El Espectador. 

“As a reporter,” he said, “I was the lowest on 
the paper and wanted to be. Other writers always 
wanted to get to the editorial page, but I wanted 
to cover fires and crime.” 

His biographer compares his career as journalist- 
into-novelist to Emest Hemingway’s, and there are 
similarities. But there are also substantial differ- 
ences. Hemingway was the realistic, impressionistic, 
~serious-minded reporter. Garcia, much less solemn 
‘about his job, more inclined to see it as a source 
‘of experience rather than as an outlet for opinion, 
seems to have had as much Ben Hecht as Heming- 
way in him. At least that is the impression one 
gets after reading a letter Garcia wrote to a friend, 
recollecting a story he once covered in the Colom- 
bian town of Quibdó. An El Espectador correspon- 
dent had cabled reports of wild fighting in Quibdó, 
and Garcia and a photographer traveled far and 
with great difficulty to reach the action, only to 
find a sleepy, dusty village, and no fighting what- 
soever. They did discover the correspondent beat- 
ing the heat in a hammock. He explained that 
nothing ever happened in Quibdó and that he’d 
sent the cables in protest. Unwilling to go back 
empty-handed after such an arduous trip, Garcia, 
his photographer, and the correspondent, with the 
help of sirens and drums, gathered a crowd and 
took action photos. Garcia sent back action stories 
for two days, and soon an army of reporters ar- 
rived to cover it all. Garcia then explained the 
Quibdó scene to them and directed the creation of 
a new and even larger demonstration they could 
report on. 

A high point of his newspaper career came in 
1966 when a sailor named Luis Alejandro Velasco 
came to El Espectador with the offer to tell the 
_whole story of his famous survival at sea. 
Velasco had lived ten days on a life raft after a 

Colombian naval destroyer, en route home from 
New Orleans, was struck by a storm. Eight sailors 
> were lost overboard and only Velasco survived. 
_ This had already made him a national hero, and 
- quite wealthy. But only the newspapers favored by 


Colombian dictator Gustavo Rojas Pinilla had 
been allowed to talk to him. His offer to El Es- 
pectador to tell the tale anew, long after public in- 
terest had peaked, was first received, says Garcia, 
as “una noticia refrita”—a rehashed story—but one 
editor had second thoughts, and turned Velasco 
over to Garcia. 

The result was a fourteen-chapter, first-person 
narration, signed by the twenty-year-old seaman, 
which revealed that the destroyer had not encoun- 
tered a storm at all—and meteorologists verified 
this—but had been carrying contraband cargo, 
badly packed on the deck. The vessel almost 
keeled over in some high winds, the cargo broke 
loose, and the eight crewmen were knocked over- 
board. The public found this story delicious and El 
Espectador’s circulation climbed. The embarrassed 
dictatorship denied all, but the paper subsequently 
proved its case with photos from other crewmen, 
showing men standing on the destroyer’s deck 
alongside clearly labeled boxes of TV sets, refrig- 
erators, and washing machines from the United 
States. The Rojas Pinilla government initiated re- 
prisals against the paper and months later, when 
Garcia was in Paris as El Espectador’s roving Eu- 
ropean correspondent, closed it down. 

The articles were republished in paperback in 
Barcelona under Garcia’s name in early 1970, the 
first time he was publicly connected with them. He 
entitled the book: “The Tale of a Shipwrecked 
Sailor who was adrift ten days on a life raft with- 
out food or water, who was proclaimed a hero of 
the nation, kissed by beauty queens and made rich 
by publicity, and then loathed by the government 
and forgotten forever.” In a prologue to the un- 
altered reprint, Garcia credits Velasco with a natu- 
ral gift for narrative and an astonishing memory 
for detail, and adds: “It depresses me that editors 
are not interested in the merits of the text as much 
as they are in the name of the author, for much to 
my regret, this makes me out to be a fashionable 
writer. Fortunately, there are books that belong not 
to those who write them but those who suffer them 
and this is one of those.” And he states that the rights 
of the book belong to Velasco, not Garcia. 


t was Hemingway who argued against journal- 


ism, adjudging it a good training ground if — - 
you get out in time, but one that could spoila _. 











writer who stayed at it too long. Garcia could not. 
accept such a dictum, for he was writing journal- 
ism to live, and he stayed at it from 1948 to 1961, 
He was much more in tune psychologically with 
William Faulkner, who felt that nothing could de- 
stroy a good writer. Like so many serious writers 
at mid-century, Garcia was deeply influenced by 
the work of Faulkner, and so much has been made 


of this that he now. draws the curtain. on extended. ~ 


talk about the relationship. Nor can he read 





















Faulkner anymore, perhaps because of this, al- 
-though he ascribes it to the effusion of Faulknerian 
‘rhetoric that put him off when he went back to 
him in 1971, But in the late 1940s, when Garcia 
was writing Leaf Storm, Faulkner was of major 
importance to him. 
Leaf Storm was finally published in 1955, the 
“same year as the shipwreck articles, after almost 
seven years of searching for an editor who would 
accept it. One critic rejected the book for an Ar- 
< gentinian publisher, advising Garcia that he was 
not talented as a writer and ought to dedicate his 
life to something else. The story of Leaf Storm is 
told alternately by a father, his daughter, and his 
grandson, who are the only mourners at the burial 
of a doctor who once lived with them. The doctor 
later became a recluse and by a single act earned 
the enmity of the whole town, which now wants to 
humiliate his corpse. Faulknerian phrasing is evi- 
- dent and the doctor bears some resemblance to Rever- 
end Gail Hightower of Light in August. 

But despite Faulkner's influence, Leaf Storm is 
not a derivative work. Its own language is rich, 
dense, but without the difficulty that goes with 

much of Faulkner. It is occasionally surreal in a 
way that Faulkner’s work is not. And though it es- 
tablishes Macondo in emulation of Faulkner's 
Yoknapatawpha County, it does so with such origi- 
nality and relevance to Latin American life that by 
the time Macondo matured into the fully ap- 
pointed village in Cien Años, multitudes of Latin 
readers recognized it as the dwelling place of their 

communal spirit. 
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The world Garcia imagines is always solidly 
grounded in the real world, but it is deceptive, for 
the real is also frequently surreal. 

In Leaf Storm, the old doctor sits down to a pre- 
tentious, bourgeois dinner and startles everybody 
by saying to a servant: “Look, miss, just start boil- 
ing a little grass and bring that to me as if it were 
soup.” “What kind of grass, doctor?” the servant | 
asks. “Ordinary grass, ma’am,” the doctor says. 
“The kind that donkeys eat.” 

Surreal? Not to Garcia. “A man said that in m 
house,” he said. 

He believes that Faulkner differs from him on 
this matter in that Faulkner’s outlandishness is dis- — 
guised as reality. 

“Faulkner was surprised at certain things that 
happened in life,” Garcia said, “but he writes of 
them not as surprises but as things that happen ev- 
ery day.” 

Garcia feels less surprised. “In Mexico,” he says, 
“surrealism runs through the streets. Surrealism 
comes from the reality of Latin America.” 

About two weeks before he talked, a newsman 
had called to ask Garcia for his reaction to an oc 
currence in a rural Colombian town. About ten in 
the morning at a small school, two men pulled up 
in a truck and said, “We came for the furniture.” — 
Nobody knew anything about them, but the 
schoolmaster nodded, the furniture was loaded on- 
to. the truck and driven off, and only much later 
was it understood that the truckmen were thieves. _ 

“Normal,” says Garcia. e 

“One day in Barcelona,” he continued, “my wif 
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and I were asleep and the doorbell rings. I open 
_ the door and a man says to me, ‘I came to fix the 
ironing cord.’ My wife, from the bed, says, ‘We 
don’t have anything wrong with the iron here.’ The 
man asks, ‘Is this apartment two?’ ‘No,’ I say, ‘up- 
Stairs.’ Later, my wife went to the iron and 
plugged it in and it burned up. This was a rever- 
sal. The man came before we knew it had to be 
fixed. This type of thing happens all the time. My 
“wife has already forgotten it.” 

_ Garcia likes the principles of surrealism but not 
the surrealists themselves. Given a choice, he pre- 
fers the painters to the poets, but he does not 
think of himself as being like any of them. And it 
is true that his work is based more in the anecdote 
than in the symbolic or random flow of events so 
important to the surrealists; true also that his aim 
48 to be accessible, not obscure. And yet, a surreal 
‘quality, a rendering of the improbable and impos- 
‘sible as real, pervades his work. And its impor- 
„tance to him has obviously intensified since the te- 
pidly surreal grass-eating of Leaf Storm. In Cien 
Años he made the leap to earth-eating, to a plague 
Of insomnia, to ghosts that grow old, to a young 
Woman who ascends bodily into heaven and takes 
two bed sheets with her. His improbability usually 
extends an everyday reality. In Cien Años, for 
‘instance, José Arcadio, son of Ursula, enters his 
bedroom, closes the door, and a pistol shot is 
heard. Then: 


A trickle of blood came out under the door, 
crossed the living room, went out into the street, 
continued on in a straight line across the! uneven 
terraces, went down steps and climbed over curbs, 
passed along the Street of the Turks, turned a 
corner to the right and another to the left, made a 
right angle at the Buendia house, went in under 
the closed door, crossed through the parlor, hugging 
the walls so as not to stain the rugs, went on to the 
other living room, made a wide curve to avoid the 
dining-room table, went along the porch with the 
begonias, and passed without being seen under 
Amaranta’s chair as she gave an arithmetic lesson 
to Aureliano José, and went through the pantry and 
came. out in the kitchen, where Ursula was getting 
ready to crack thirty-six eggs to make bread. 

“Holy Mother of God!” Ursula shouted. 
She followed the thread of blood back along its 
course, and in search of its origin she went through 
the pantry, along the begonia porch where Aure- 
liano José was chanting that three plus three is six 
- and six plus three is nine, and she crossed the din- 
ng room and the living rooms and followed 
-Straight down the street, and she turned first-to the 
ight and then to the left to the Street of the Turks, 
forgetting that she was still wearing her baking 
apron and her house slippers, and she came out 
onto the square and went into the door of a house 
Where she had never been, and she pushed open 
he bedroom door and was almost suffocated-by the 
smell of burned gunpowder, and she fosse Fösé 
io lying face down on the ground on top 














the leggings he had just taken off, and she saw the 
Starting point of the thread of blood that had al- 
ready stopped flowing out of his right ear. 


We talked of this passage in connection with the 
surreal aspect of the book, but Garcia all but dis- 
missed the improbable quality of it, saying only: 
“It is the umbilical cord.” And we moved on to 
something else. 


fter Leaf Storm, Garcia encountered some 
heady influences that would change his 
fictional style and bring him as close to 
socialist realism as he would ever come. The Com- . 
munists in Bogotá wooed him after Leaf Storm 
was published; but while they wanted him as a 
writer and a mind, they rejected his style as too ar- 
tistic to convey the stringent socialist realities. On 
this point Mario Vargas writes: “Although he 
never fell into the coarse conceptions of socialist 
realism, Garcia Marquez nevertheless reached a 
similar conclusion about his narrative language 
some months later, at the beginning of his second 
novel.” The change in his writing that followed 
could hardly be adjudged a bad one, for working 
in his new style Garcia produced three highly re- 
garded works. But he was not satisfied, because the - 
change restricted his imagination. 2 
He had a flurry of party militancy in Bogota, 
but it faded quickly and he then went to Europe 
for El Espectador. He found himself in Rome cov- 
ering Pope Pius XII’s hiccups, and he enrolled at 
the Centro Sperimentale de Cinematografia, with 
plans to become a director and film his own ver- 
sion of Leaf Storm. After some months of study, 
he moved to Paris and learned there that the 
Rojas dictatorship had closed his paper and that 
he was out of a job. 
He stayed in Paris, beginning a short story about 
some violence he remembered from childhood, 
changing the locale from Macondo to “El Pueblo” 

























military pension, long after he and the waf that 
he fought in have been forgotten by the govern- 
ment. E i 
“He had written a small masterwork,” Vargas 
writes, “but not only did he not know it, he also. 
experienced the same sensation of failure as when 
he finished Leaf Storm.” — i 
He then completed his novel about vi 


































the same small town, the violence p 
» pasquines 


nonymous signs that ap, 






-iously on the walls of public places. The book is 
called La Mala Hora (The Evil Hour) and has not 
yet been published in English. 

Garcia’s life in Paris while writing these works 
was memorable but not happy. He lived, he said, 
on “daily miracles,” deeply impoverished. as a for- 

-eigner not allowed to work, unable to speak the 
language very well, at one point turning in empty 
bottles for cash. When his money ran out, his 

“=~ landlord let him live in an attic, where he wrote 
steadily. When he returned to Paris in 1968 as a 
success and looked back on his three years of pov- 
erty, he concluded: “If I had not lived those three 
years, probably I would not be a writer. Here I 
learned that nobody dies of hunger and that one is 
capable of sleeping under bridges.” » 
My wife and I had just come from Paris tt Bar- 
celona, and we told of the extraordinary time we'd 
"just had in the city. 

“Thad money when I went back there,” Garcia 
said. “I wanted to eat all the things I had not ea- 

‘ten, drink all the wine I could not afford to buy. 
And I hated it. I hate Paris.” 

He lifted himself out of his poverty there in 
1957 by selling newspapers in Bogotá and Caracas 
on the idea of a series of ten articles about the 
` Iron Curtain countries. A newsman who went with 
~~ him on that tour, Plinio Apuleyo Mendoza, later in 
the year became editor of Momento, a Caracas 
“magazine, and hired Garcia immediately. It was in 
Caracas, confronting his fictional world only on his 
days off, and reporting meanwhile on the last days 
of the Pérez Jiménez dictatorship, that he wrote 
ome new short stories. These he called Los Funer- 
les de la Mamá Grande (Big Mama's Funeral) 
when he published them in Mexico in 1962. These, 
too, have the staccato quality, except for the title 
story, which is written in dense language that sati- 
tizes Colombian political and editorial-page rheto- 
ric. It is the only story set in Macondo, another 
int of confusion. The others in the collection, all 
st in El Pueblo, make no mention of Macondo. 
The assumption by many casual readers of 
_ Garcia’s work is that all his fiction is set in Ma- 
condo. But when he broke with the lush style of 
-Leaf Storm and took up with the Communist Party 
realists, he not only adopted a kind of Hemingway 
Jism but he also left his fictional hometown. He 
turns to his natural style, an exalted but not 
‘overblown prose, only in the title story, in which 
he returns to Macondo. 

- Garcia said he has a problem convincing people 

about El Pueblo. “Leaf Storm and Cien Años are 

in Macondo, nothing else,” he said emphatically of 
his books. “The other three [Colonel, Mala Hora, 
ma Grande) are in El Pueblo.” He opened the 

sd States edition of the Colonel to page 42 

cited internal evidence where the Colonel re- 


















































cally left it, in 1906. 


_ Greyhound, passing through Faulkner country 


rs Macondo and mentions when he physi-. 


The Yellow Trolley Car in Barcelona 


“But some people,” he said, “do not accept any 
evidence, and I leave them so I don’t have to dis- 
cuss it.” 

Another rumor is that he is through writing 
about Macondo, but of this he says, “It is a lie. f 
don’t tamper with the future.” During the pa: 
year, in fact, he completed a short novel which de- 
velops the lives of characters he created in Cien 
Años. It is called The Incredible and Sad Tale of 
Innocent Eréndira and Her Heartless Grandmother, 
and is now being translated into English by Greg- 
ory Rabassa, who translated both Cien Afios and 
Leaf Storm. 





arcia’s career as a fiction writer remained — 
publicly static during his time in Vene- 
zuela, but journalistically he took an odd‘ 
turn: he left Momento and went to work for Vene- 
zuela Grafica, a magazine commonly called Vene- 
zuela Pornografica in Caracas. Solemn fictionists — 
might be put off by such work, but Garcia ac- 
cepted it then and still accepts it. ; 
“Pm interested in personal life,” he said, ex- ` 
plaining that at the moment in Barcelona he was 
reading the memoirs of Jackie Kennedy’s chauf- 
feur. “I read all the gossip in all the magazines. — 
And I believe it all.” x 
The Cuban revolution lifted him, for the first- 
time in his life, out of journalistic fluff and fun_ 
and into advocacy. He opened the Bogotá office. 
for Prensa Latina, went to Havana later, and in 
1961 became assistant bureau chief in New York 
He quit in mid-1961 during a wave of revisionism, - 
in solidarity with his disgruntled boss; and with his- 
wife Mercedes, the Barranquilla girl who had- 
waited for him for three years until he married her 
in 1958, and his two-year-old son Rodrigo, he left. 
New York, but not without a tropical memory of 
the city. 
“It was like no place else,” he said. “It was pu 
trefying, but also was in the process of rebirth, lik 
the jungle. It fascinated me.” Co ipa 
The Garcias headed for New Orleans by 








Garcia duly noted one sign advising DOGS AND 
MEXICANS PROHIBITED and found himself. barre 
from hotels where clerks thought him Mexican. H 
had planned to return to Colombia, but Mexic 
being a film capital, lured him, and on the urging: 
of Mexican friends he changed plans and began 
slowly, and with much difficulty, a new career as a 
screenwriter. He wrote one short story in Mexico 
and then lapsed into a silence that lasted several 
years. RENEE 
The screenwriting was partially the cause of 
silence, but so was what he considered his faih 

as a writer of fiction. He wrote film. scripts, son 
in collaboration with Mexican novelist Carl 
Fuentes, and several became movies, memorab 









ow mainly because he worked on them. In dry 
periods he worked again as an editor and at one 
point did publicity for the J. Walter Thompson of- 
fice in Mexico City. 
c “It was a very bad time for me,” he said, “a suf- 
focating time. Nothing I did in films was mine. It 
was a collaboration, incorporating everybody’s 
deas, the director’s, the actors’. I was very limited 
in what I could do and I appreciated then that in 
he novel the writer has complete control.” 
` His friends remembered him as being blocked 
and in a period of severe self-criticism, dissatisfied 
with all he had done, not wanting to return to 
anything like it. 
= It was in January, 1965, while driving from 
Mexico City to Acapulco, that he envisioned the 
first chapter of the book that was to become Cien 
Años. He later told an Argentinian writer that if 
he'd had a tape recorder, he could have dictated 
the entire chapter on the spot. He then went home 
and told Mercedes: Don’t bother me, especially 
on’t bother me about money. And he went to 
work at the desk he called. the Cave of the Mafia, 
a house at number 6 Calle de La Loma, Mexico 
ity, and working eight to ten hours a day for 
ighteen months, he wrote the novel. 
“I didn’t know what my wife was doing,” he 
said, “and I didn’t ask any questions. But there 
yas always whiskey in the house. Good Scotch. In 
hat respect my life hasn’t changed much since 
those days. We always lived as if we had money. 
But when I was finished writing, my wife said, 
“Did you really finish it? We owe twelve thousand 
dollars.” She had borrowed from friends for a year 
and a half.” 
__ At one point, he said, his wife was given the op- 
n by the butcher shop, where she was a good 
lient, to pay by the month. She refused, but later, 
rhen. getting money every day was more difficult, 
She accepted the offer and paid monthly install- 
ents to the butcher. At another point there was 
‘no money for the rent, so she told the landlord she 
couldn’t pay for six months and somehow he said 
all right; so they didn’t have to worry about that. 
“She is stupendous,” Garcia said. 


_ fe had been talking in the Ramblas bar 
/ for almost two hours and now Garcia 
_Y had to leave for an appointment. But he 
id we should come to his home at five and con- 
nue the talk, and we did. 
He and Mercedes both greeted us. She is a slen- 
I, serene beauty, her dark, shoulder-length hair 
ed in the middle, an Indian quality in her face 
is reminiscent of some of Gauguin’s Tahitian 
She. speaks softly and said that the 
aniards tell her she speaks a sweet Spanish, as 
ntrasted with the cacopł 


employs a day maid to help with the housewor 


onies of Castilian. She _ 


in notable contrast to the time when Garcia was writ- 
ing Cien Años. She lived those days, she said, trying 
not to dwell on the precarious quality of their life, for 
when she did, she became very nervous. 

“I would not want to go through that again,” 
she said. 

It is not at all likely she will have to. 

The Garcias’ apartment is modern in its furnish- 
ings, with wall-to-wall carpeting, floor-to-ceiling 
drapes, the color scheme beige, brown, and orange. 
The hi-fi, which Garcia, and no one else, operates, - 
is a Significant object in the room, and in Garcia’s 
life. He treats his records as if they were fine crys- 
tal, wiping each one after use. His sons Gonzalo, 
ten, and Rodrigo, now twelve, have their own 
phonograph, so that Papa’s will not be disturbed. 
Reading as he listens to music forms the second 
part of his day and regularly follows his morning 
work period, which usually begins at ten and lasts 
until about two. (One page a day, of twenty-four 
lines, is his average output, five pages his record.) 
Apart from the records—he played Leonard Cohen 
for the visiting North Americans—a large and or- sind 
derly collection of classical works on cassettes oc- 
cupies a shelf beside the sofa. 

“There were no records where I grew up,” he 
said, “and now all this on cassettes. Imagine!” 

A discussion of some of Garcia’s literary tastes 
was prompted by the living-room shelves which 
held some of his books. 

“He left most of his books in Colombia when he 
moved to Barcelona,” Mercedes said, “but the 
Conrad, Plutarch, and Kafka he takes with him 
wherever he goes. And the Virginia Woolf he al- 
ways buys when he gets there, if he can find it.” 

The shelves had all of these, plus the complete 
works of Stefan Zweig and A. J. Cronin, fourteen 
volumes of Borges, Rabelais’ works, and among 
other items, The Day of the Jackal by Frederick 
Forsyth. Ah ha! A best seller. 

“Literarily.” Garcia said, “it is of no importance, 
But things happen. It is good false reporting.” 

From the blue he asked: “What do you think of © 
Graham Greene?” His manner implied that Te) 
would be judged by my response. I said I had a 
high opinion of Greene. 

“He teaches you how to write,” Garcia, re- 
marked. “His technique of narration is so good. He 
also taught us to see the tropics in books like The _ 
Power and the Glory, The Comedians; and A Burnt- 
Out Case, which is set in Africa, but which is like 
Latin America. People think of life in the tropics 
as being exuberant, happy, rich. But Greene shows 
its elements—the heat, the plants, the rain, the ani- 
mals, the sea. And he shows life is poor and sad. 
And that is the truth about that place.” ee 

Greene brought to Garcia’s mind one of his 
Prejudices. “The intellectuals would like to like” 
Greene,” he said, “but they don’t think they 
should. He writes book like A Sort of Li 




























































































and then confuses them by writing Travels with 
My Aunt. The intellectual is the worst thing 
there is. He invents things and then he believes 
them. He decides the novel is dead but then he 
finds a novel and says he discovered it. If you say 
the novel is dead, it is not the novel. It is you who 
are dead.” 

He talked of liking Ray Bradbury, but selec- 
tively. “There are two Ray Bradburys. One writes 
the science fiction and one is human. I don’t like 
-the science fiction.” 

He said that he has read no great American 
writers since what he called “the .Lost Genera- 
tion” —meaning Faulkner and Dos Passos, and Er- 
skine Caldwell and Hemingway for their short sto- 
ties. He liked none of the Hemingway novels. “The 

Sun Also Rises was a lengthened short story,” he 
said. Of the Faulkner works, he was most capti- 
vated by Absalom, Absalom, but added, only half 
~ facetiously, that he thought The Hamlet was “the 

best South American novel ever written.” 

- “Until you’re about the age of twenty,” he said, 
“you read everything, and you like it simply be- 
cause you are reading it. Then between twenty and 
thirty you pick what you want, and you read the 
best, you read all the great works. After that you 
sit and wait for them to be written. But you know, 
‘the least known, the least famous writers, they are 
the better ones.” 
Of contemporary Latin American novelists, two 
n particular, and both of them known in the 

Inited States, were early boosters of Cien Años: 
Carlos Fuentes and the Argentine, Julio Cortázar. 
Garcia sent his first three chapters to Fuentes, who 
“was so impressed that he wrote for a Mexican 
magazine: 

“I have just finished reading the first seventy- 
- five pages of Cien Años de Soledad. They are abso- 

‘lutely magisterial... . All ‘fictional’ history co- 
exists with ‘real’ history, what is dreamed with 
what is documented, and thanks to the legends, the 
lies, the exaggerations, the myths . . . Macondo is 
nade into a universal territory, in a story almost 
biblical in its foundations, its generations and de- 
generations, in a story of the origin and destiny of 
human time and of the dreams and desires by 
“which men are saved or destroyed.” 
Cortazar, one of the first readers of the com- 
ted book, and equally enthusiastic, said Garcia’s 
imagination had redeemed the South American 
¿novel from its boring ways. Cortazar’s novel, Hop- 

scotch, had won the National Book Award for its 

English translator, Gregory Rabassa, in 1967. 
Garcia was dissatisfied with the English translation 
of No One Writes to the Colonel and, after reading 
-Rabassa’s version of Hopscotch, he asked his pub- 
lisher to have Rabassa, a professor of romance lan- 
guages at New York’s Queens College, translate 
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Años: The publisher found Rabassa tied up‘ 
yeat age tele perpendicular to our own. It crossed’ an 






















































The Yellow Trolley Car in Barcelona 


“Pil wait,” Garcia said, a decision for which 
anyone attuned to the English translation must be 
grateful. 

Rabassa describes Garcia’s Spanish as “classical, 
very clear. He doesn’t fool around with syntax. 
Certain local words do creep in, in dialogue, but 
he is not an experimenter. He uses the right word. 
in the right place. I would compare his language to. 
Cervantes’.” = 

Rabassa will doubtlessly translate Garcia’s next. 
major work, which Vargas has said has the title of 
El Otoño del Patriarca (The Autumn of the Patri- 
arch). Garcia has been working on it since before 
Cien Años, inspired by his exposure to the Jiménez 
dictatorship in Venezuela, and strengthened by 
what he learned of the Batista dictatorship during. 
his time in Cuba, and the Rojas dictatorship in. 
Colombia. The central figure is a Latin dictator 
who lives to be 270 years old. 

Garcia’s alienation from right-wing politics raises 
the question of why he now lives in Spain under 
the Franco dictatorship. I asked how he felt about 
Spanish politics. He groaned and put his head in 
his hands as a reaction to a question whose publi 
answer could jeopardize his residency in Barcelona, 
where he lives in apolitical peace. 

“If I were to choose a country which had politics 
that I like,” he said, “I would not live anywhere.” 

“A clever answer,” I said. “I won’t press the 
point.” 

“You are a gentleman,” he said. 


e talked of Barcelona as a place to live 

and I expressed my short-term admira- 

tion of its magnificence and the vibrancy 
of its life. I also told a trolley-car story: that when 
we crossed into Spain at Port Bou, we asked at the 
tourist window for some literature on Barcelona 
and we 2 given a brochure which, among other — 
things, detailed the trolley lines in the city, by 
number and destination. At Columbus Plaza we 
tried to get a trolley that would take us to Antonio 
Gaudi’s Sagrada Familia church, one of Barce- 
lona’s wonders. A vendor of fresh coconut at th 
plaza explained that there hadn’t been any tro 
cars in Barcelona for fourteen or fifteen. year: 
Why, then, were they still mentioning them b 








name in the tourist literature? The coconut vendo) 
had no answer and so we boarded a bus instead o 
a trolley and rode toward Gaudi’s monumen 
work. We stood at the back of the bus and 
watched the mansions and apartment. building 
make splendid canyons out of the street, at time 
looking like I imagined Fifth Avenue must hav 
looked in its most elegant nineteenth-century mo- 
ments. And then I said to Dana: “Look, there's 
trolley.” tee 


“She missed it, understandably. Its movement w 


section about three blocks back, right to left, vis- 
ible only for a second or so, then disappeared be- 
hind the canyon wail. 
= “What trolleys still run in Barcelona?” I asked 
Garcia. 

He and his wife both said there were no trolleys 
in Barcelona. Mercedes remembered a funicular 
that went somewhere. 

“This one was yellow,” I said, “and old-fash- 
ioned in design.” 

“No,” she said. “The funicular is blue.” 

Garcia called. his agent Carmen Balcells on the 
phone. “Is there a yellow trolley car in Barcelona?” 

he asked. “I’m here having an interview with Ken- 
nedy and he saw a yellow trolley.” 

He listened, then turned to us and said, “All the 
trolleys were yellow in the old days.” 

He asked about the blue trolley, but Carmen 
Said it was outside of town, nowhere near where 
we had been. In a few minutes she called back to 
say that about two years ago there was a public 

_ ceremony in which the last trolley car in Barcelona 
had been formally buried. 

What had I seen? I have no idea. 

“To me,” Garcia said, “this is completely natu- 

al.” 


t 


was outraged. “People are always seeing somebody 
in the taxi with me,” he told Garcia. 
We had been drinking Scotch carefully for about 





sd opacities 


five hours, lost in small talk and the free-form ine 
terchange of two languages. What had begun as a 
meticulous quest for the translation of phraseology | 


through the intermediacy of Dana had loosened to 


the point where I was asking Dana questions in 
Spanish and she was talking to Garcia in English. 
Garcia was popping English phrases at me more 

and more, and I was fluently pidgin in Spanish. 
There was no comprehension problem. We praised 
the liberating effect of whiskey, but I downgraded 
it as a tool for writing. Garcia agreed but hesi- 
tated: “There is a point where it works,” he said. 


t was a quarter to eleven, the theater hour in 
Barcelona, when Garcia decided we should go 
to dinner. He drove, soberly, through the old — 

Streets, parked near an alley, and then led the way 
to what he called “the best secret restaurant in 
Barcelona.” I put on my steel-rimmed glasses to` 
read the menu, but Garcia said, “I have better. 
glasses than those,” and took out a pair of steel- : 
rimmed half-glasses. 

“Are you blind without them?” I asked. } 

“Not quite,” he said, holding the menu as far 
away as he could. “My arm is still long enough.” 

I ordered baby squid in garlic and acceded to 
Garcia’s choice of perdiz, which we finally figured 
out meant partridge. He ordered French wine, 
Côtes du Rhône, I think, which came in a dusty, 
crooked-necked bottle. He chewed a piece of 
bread, clearing his taste buds of old Scotch, before’ 
tasting the wine for approval. 

We had one more literary discussion at dinner. 
We had talked of politics and fiction earlier and he- 
had mentioned a writer who, he felt, had hurt 
himself by overemphasizing politics, and whose 
work had changed. Garcia considered this a loss. I si 
then asked what he thought the proper place of: 
politics was in fiction. He borrowed my pen and 
drew some interesting vertical and horizontal lines 
in Ay notebook, creating twelve boxes. Beneath 
theyboxes he wrote the word ficcion and drew ar- 
rows to the left and right vertical borders. Then he 
wrote politic in the left central square. He paused. 
The vacant squares impelled him to further state- 
ment, and randomly, in two languages, he filled, 
them in: tristeza, love, humor, dinero, esperanza, 
muerte, nostalgia, vida, and three questién marks. 

There is another Garcia drawing in my note- 
book; it shows a flower blooming atop a two-leafed 
potted plant and an open-mouthed fish about to 
bite on a dangling fishhook as a one-eyed. ‘sun 
rises, or perhaps sets, behind an undulatin 









thirty. I discovered Pd left my copy of the Vargas 
‘biography at the Garcia apartment, but I was told 
not to worry, that there would be bookstalls open 
- on Las Ramblas where we could get another copy. 
-Garcia drove to one but it was Mercedes who 
leaped out and bought the book; for how would it 
Jook, Garcia said, for him to go out and buy his 
own biography at one-thirty in the morning? 
< There was a conversation whose site I do not re- 
member. Maybe it was the American bar, or 
-= maybe the apartment, or the best secret restaurant 
<in Barcelona. But it has to do with Garcia and his 
going back to Colombia every two or three years, 
and returning to Aracataca. 
; “Each year less,’ he said of the hometown, 
_ meaning each year the world he knew vanishes a 
little more. But there is a renewal. For each year, 
s the fame of Cien Años grows, Aracataca be- 
comes more and more a place where tourists who 
have read the book go to compare its reality with 
_. the reality they have in their heads. They want to 
see the chestnut tree where José Arcadio Buendia, 
_ the founder of Macondo, died in beatific madness, 
tied to the trunk for years, seeing the ghosts of his 
„past grow old along with him. They want to see 
he old Buendia house, and the plaza where thou- 
ands of striking banana workers were massacred 
“by the army and their corpses taken on the longest 
rain in the world to a remote point and dumped 
nto the sea, so that not only would no evidence of 
heir deaths remain but that the lie would be given 
o anyone brazen enough to suggest that a mas- 
acre had taken place. 
Years later that massacre would merely be a leg- 
nd, its reality as accepted, yet as unverifiable, as 
the Trojan horse, or my yellow trolley car. Garcia 
overheard it as a legend in Aracataca when he was 
-young and he later reinvented it, just as he re- 
invented most of Macondo from bits and pieces of 
Aracataca, from the storied or merely imagined 
past. The Macondo he created barely exists in 
Aracataca today, but that does not stop the enter- 
prising small boys of the town from reinventing, 
with their imaginations, what the tourists want to 
see. For a few coins they will find José Arcadio 
Buendia’s tree and the place where the ants de- 
roured the last newborn in the Buendia line, the 
t-that had been conceived incestuously and 
born with the tail of a pig. The cycle of the imagi- 
nation is not dependent on any reality that can be 
‘bought at the hardware store like a seventy-eight- 
cent screwdriver. 
Writing fiction today, a friend once advised me, 
bout as significant as playing bridge. Possibly 
this is true for those who dwell in the Land of the 
at’s Titty. Possibly, for them, other things have 
placed it. But in the face of a primordial event 
like the creation of Macondo, the argument is not 
worth rebutting. Whatever the numbers, and the 
um bers never mattered, there. are still those who 























































The Yellow Trolley Car in Barcelona 


































would rather dwell there for a time, and ride the» 
yellow trolley car that may or may not exist, and — 
thrive on the heat of a one-eyed sun, and draw 
sustenance from a book full of verities and ques- 
tion marks. Those who feel this have no need to 
justify their preference. 
A Bogota journalist went to Aracataca in 1969 
and found that the home of Garcia’s ancestors was © 
being eaten to dust by ants, just as Garcia had: 
predicted the dust storm that would bury the: 
Buendia house and the town forever. The journal- 
ist found ruins and solitude in the town, no doubt. 
what he went to find, and which always exist ev- 
erywhere if you look closely. But the fading of 
Aracataca was not the consequence of a cursed, 
fateful prophecy. It had been predicted by Garcia 
Marquez not because he had chosen it to be that 
way in his godlike role as novelist, but because— 
like the gypsy Melquiades, who is Cien Años had >` 
written in the coded parchments that “The first of 
the line is tied to a tree and the last is being eaten `: 
by the ants”—he deciphered the key to history, and 
he knew that events occurred because they had to, 
that the turn of time was cyclical and that the vi- . 
tal, bloody warmth of every life held in itself not: 
only its own dusty eventuality, but the seeds of re- 
generation as well. 
Garcia’s nickname is Gabo, and the diminutive 

of that is Gabito. And in an Aracataca bar the Bo- 
gota journalist heard a song being sung which was. 
really a song of the rebirth of this novelist, this- 
man: 

It was in the land of Macondo, 

Where little Gabriel was born, 

All of the people knew him, 
By the name of Gabito .. . 

























s he watched the number of shopping days 
till Christmas dwindle, Phil Potter found 
himself dreading the coming vacation that 
would interrupt his teaching duties at Gilpen Ju- 
ior College for almost two full weeks. It was not 
ust the fact that this would be the first Christmas 
after his divorce and therefore especially depress- 
ing that made him apprehensive. More than the 
holiday itself he feared the space of empty time, 
the days without classes or office hours, opening 
before him like a black and treacherous tunnel 
through which he must stumble in order to come 
to the beginning of another new year and the re- 
lieving resumption of duties. 
On the last day of classes before the vacation 
break, his P.R. seminar turned into an impromptu 
arty. The students had got together and bought 
him a fifth of Cutty Sark for a Christmas present, 
‘gift that indicated their knowledge of the bottle 
he kept in the drawer of his office desk and also 
their evident appreciation of his class. 
otter. was moved, feeling like a 
premature version of Mr. Chips. 
He thanked the class, and, in 
the spirit of the occasion, 
sroposed that instead of 
iking home his gift he 
it with all of them 
ight then and there. 
is daring proposal 
greeted with “cheers, 
peppy little Miss $E 
on quickly brought | 
from the cafeteria a WR 
tyrofoam cups and 1 
bags of Fritos. eee 
was a nice feeling. The ~ 
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A story by Dan Wakefield 


dents for the season almost upon them relieved 
Potter’s own apprehension, allowed him to share 
the warmth. They spoke of ski trips and parties, of 
going home to Schenectady or Cleveland, of hitch- 
hiking to Florida. Halligan, the veteran who was 
waging a losing battle against his girlfriend’s mari-. 
tal offensive, admitted with a nervous grin that he 
was getting engaged over Christmas. There were 
hoots and cheers. 

Ted Featherstone, an engaging young guy who 
had announced in the second session of the semi- 
nar that he was interested in public relations as it 
could be applied to selling things like peace and 
brotherhood, population control, and universal 
health care, had come to class dressed in his usual 
outfit of Levi’s and motorcycle boots, and was also 
carrying a large rucksack. 

“Where you heading?” Potter asked him. 

“Oh. This commune where some friends of mine 
live,” Featherstone replied. 

“Going there for Christmas?” 
“For the Winter Solstice. Thats 
what they celebrate.” 
“How do they celebrate it?” 
Foster B. Stevenson asked 
with an obvious~édge of 
contempt. “Get stoned?” 
Featherstone shrugge 
“Some do, and som 







day of the Solstice, 
people from neighboring 



















„neighboring town. Their farm’s over in the western 
part of the state. It seems real remote, but there 
are towns around. Also, they raise their own vege- 
tables, of course. And some are musicians; they 
bring in a lot of bread. Like the Sandman. You 
know, the guitarist? He signs all the profits of his 
<: albums over to the farm. If they can’t make a 
nortgage payment, he gets a gig.” 

“What do the women do?” asked Myrna Seely, 
who was one of the few women’s movement activ- 
< ists at Gilpen. 

“Everybody does their own thing,” Featherstone 
said. 

“Yeh—and I bet I know what their own thing 
is—cooking and washing the goddamn dishes and 
all the rest of the menial stuff.” 

Featherstone only smiled, refusing to be drawn 
‘into battle. 

Myrna finished off her drink and left, and the 
room broke up into groups of twos and threes. 
Potter had more Scotch and questioned Feather- 
stone further about the commune. Potter had never 
been able to imagine himself living communally, 
for he cherished his privacy as much as he des- 
pised his loneliness. But he had always had a fasci- 





































he did the need of people to huddle together, any 
way at all, for mutual warmth and sustenance. 
Featherstone spoke of his friends’ commune in 
glowing terms, and said they even had “this older 
guy” who lived there, who used to be an architect, 
„as if this would make the whole thing seem more 
plausible to Potter. After a few more Scotches, Pot- 
ter accepted an invitation to visit the commune 
‘that very weekend, along with anyone he wanted 
¡to bring. Featherstone drew him a map. 

Potter tried to convey his enthusiasm about the 
_ commune visit to his girlfriend Marilyn that night, but 
she seemed reserved, suspicious. Besides, she had 
lined up another party for them to go to on Saturday. 
“Jesus,” Potter said, “it'll just be the same.” 
“Well, what'll the commune be?” 

“Different,” he said. 

“Well,” she said, “I guess that’s something.” 


n the way to the commune, Potter and 
Marilyn stopped in at a supermarket to 
ly some supplies. It seemed only right 
that they get into the spirit of the thing by bring- 
ing food and drink to share. But once in the super- 
market, Potter was confused about what would be 
ppropriate. Marilyn picked out a big roast she 
thought would be nice. 
“But what if they’re vegetarians?” Potter asked. 
“A lot of them are—I mean a lot of people who 
ve on communes are. I don’t know if these people 
re, but they might be.” Dee 
“You should have asked.” 
“Well, it’s too late now.” 










nation about such experiments, understanding as’ 


the door.’ 


name’s Potter.” 


They walked slowly up the aisles, staring va- 
cantly at the bright rows of cans and bottles and- 
jars, all of which seemed too fancy and com-— 
mercialized to be suitable for a commune. 

“If they're vegetarians,” Marilyn said, “I guess 
we have to bring vegetables.” _ 

“If they’re vegetarians, they probably grow their 
own. Besides, you can’t just take people a bushel _ 
of carrots.” ; 

“Well, what the hell can you take?” z 

“There’s no need to get excited. Try to be co- 
operative.” se 

Marilyn closed her eyes and sighed. 

“OK,” she said. “I’m trying. What about fish? | 
Do fish count?” ae 

“Hey, that’s great. I think you’re right. I think 
fish is all right.” 

Potter purposefully pushed the empty cart to the 
fish section, and looked down at the selection, 
frowning. 

“These are all frozen,” he said. 

“What did you expect? This isn’t Fishermar 
Wharf.” 

“Is it all right for them to be frozen?” 

“What the hell do you mean is it ‘all right?” 

“I mean, doesn’t freezing them add some han 
ful chemicals or something that they couldn’t eat? 

“By God, if we can eat them, they can eat 
them.” 

She started hurling packages of frozen haddock 
into the cart. se 

“That’s enough!” Potter said. 

There were more than a dozen packages of the © 
stuff. 

“OK,” said Marilyn. “What else? What about 
bread?” ; 
“They probably bake their own.” 

“Maybe they don’t need anything.” l 

“Wine,” Potter said. ‘TIl get some wine. They 
might just have dope. They don’t like hard liquor, 
but I think wine is OK.” 

He bought a gallon of Tavola red table. It 
seemed very earthy to him, and he hoped it would 
be acceptable. ie 

According to the map, the commune. was a 
lapidated small brown house with a garage whose 
roof was caving in. Potter was not so much 
prised at the deteriorating nature of the place 
that was indeed the right place, as he was 
proximity to the world it was presumably tryi 
escape. It wasn’t far from the supermarket in tow: 
and once here, you could see at least three 
boring farmhouses. Potter had imagined som 
hidden away, far from towns and main roa 
from anything. 

It was the place, though. : oe 

A girl in a dirty blouse and torn jeans came 




































“Hi;” said. Potter, with his best smile 









The girl only stared at him. 
“Ts Ted Featherstone here? He asked me to 
ome.” 
The girl turned in toward the room and yelled 
“Ted!” then walked away. Potter and Marilyn still 
stood outside, shivering. Featherstone appeared, a 
bit groggy and pulling a T-shirt over his head. 
-He looked at Potter blankly for a moment, then 
-rubbed his eyes and said, “Oh—hey—yeh.” 
“Well, I found it,” Potter said. 
“Far out.” 
“This is my friend Marilyn.” 
“Hey, yeh—c’m in.” 
“Thanks.” 
Potter handed Featherstone the supermarket bag 
“filled with frozen haddock and the gallon of Ta- 
vola. 
_ Featherstone looked inside the bag. 
= “Far out,” he said. “Listen, just sit down any- 
where. I'll get some glasses.” 
Potter and Marilyn took off their coats, and 
looked around the room. There was one old chair 
with the stuffing coming out, but it was occupied 
by the sprawled body of a large, red-haired young 
man reading a comic book. There were pillows 
scattered over the bare floor and Potter and Mari- 
lyn each grabbed one and sat down. Featherstone 
came back with jelly glasses filled with wine. A girl 
walked in from the kitchen and climbed up a rick- 
ety ladder to what was evidently a sort of dormi- 
ry floor above, with bedrolls. 
Featherstone lit up a joint. 
“Wow,” he said. “You came.” 
“Yeh, we really came,” said Potter. 
He didn’t dare look at Marilyn. He was hoping 
things would pick up. Several other people passed 
in and out, glanced at them, and walked on, as if 
they had merely noticed a couple of spots on the 
floor. 
“So this is it,” said Potter. 
“Not everyone’s here right now—Roger, the older 
guy I was telling you about, had to make a run 
into town. He ought to be back.” 
Potter inhaled furiously on the joint, wishing to 
hell it would stone him out of his skull, but it only 
led to a coughing fit, and he passed it to Marilyn, 
who puffed delicately, and drank more wine. 
A tall, frail-looking guy with thick glasses came 
ut of another room and Featherstone motioned 
im over. It was the Sandman himself, and, true to 
image, he looked as if he was still half-asleep. 
en introduced to Potter and Marilyn, he nod- 
and yawned. 
ger, the older guy, came back from his run 
nto town with a carton of Camels and some fro- 
| orange juice. That made Potter feel better 
about the frozen fish. Frozen must be OK. For all 
Potter knew, frozen was beautiful. 

The fish, however, \ 
Dinner was pumpkin 

























































> never mentioned again. - 
and-cucumber Ponp, ae 





homemade dark bread. Four people, including 
the Sandman, sat at a round table. The others 
crouched or knelt on the floor. 

“Let's have some sounds, man,” the Sandman 
said, and the girl in the dirty peasant blouse put 
on a record. It was some kind of rock, and blared 
out any other possibility of sound, which was ac- 
tually a relief to Potter, since the only other sounds 
were those of snoring and belching. 

Roger, the older guy, nodded at Potter and. 
Marilyn when introduced but didn’t look them in 
the eyes, as if he didn’t want anything to do with 
people who were vaguely his own age. Right after 
dinner the Sandman summoned Featherstone into 
the back bedroom, which it turned out the Sand-.. 
man had all to himself. He seemed to have all the 
rights and privileges of leadership except that he 
lacked the title and pretended that he was just one 
of the others. Marilyn went back into the kitchen 
to ask if she could help with anything, but the 
dirty-bloused girl and a tall, rather pretty blond — 
said no, they were going to leave the dishes till to- 
morrow. 


The dirty-bloused girl deigned to come out and a 


sit by Marilyn and Potter on the floor. 

“How long have you been here?” Marilyn asked. 

The girl shrugged. 

“I wanted to go to South America, even found 
out about a job on a freighter, but they wouldn’t 
take me on, just because I was a chick.” 

“That’s too bad,” Marilyn sympathized. 

“You know it. I mean, it’s really a drag when a 
chick can’t ship on a freighter.” 

“Damn right,” said Potter, shaking his head. 

He and Marilyn had more wine. 

Featherstone and the Sandman came out. Feath- 
erstone sat down by Marilyn, but the Sandman ex- 
plained he had to get back in that room, there was 
a little problem. 

“What’s wrong?” Potter asked. 

“It’s Andy,” said the Sandman. 

“Andy’s just been here a couple months,” Feath- 
erstone explained, “and he’s not used to it yet. He 
isn’t into anything yet, you know, like creative, so 
he just sits around and looks out the window.” 

“Whats happened to him—or happening?” Mari- 
lyn asked. 

The Sandman yawned, and scratched his head. 

“He’s having what used to be called ‘a nervous... 
breakdown.’ ” . 

“Oh,” said Marilyn. 

“What’s it called now?” Potter asked. 

The Sandman smiled. 

“He’s freaking out.” 

“That’s a shame,” Potter said. 


Featherstone stood up, and said, “Listen, I ought ae 
to go back and rap with him, along with Sandman. 
©- Whenever -you want to ‘crash, there's- 
toom up on the dorm floor. Take any bedroll. If 

it’s Someone else’ s: theyll find. another one.” a 














plenty of : 


Featherstone and the Sandman disappeared. 
“Listen,” Marilyn whispered, “let’s get the hell 
out of here.” 
“What? Drive all the way back to Boston?” 
~ “We can go to a motel.” 
“Where?” 
“Anywhere. There’s motels everywhere. Thank 
God 
“You can’t just do that,” Potter said. “I mean, 
we can’t just leave.” 
=o “The hell we can’t! You think any of these 
- creeps would know the difference, or care less?” 
“Well. I ought to tell Featherstone.” 
“To hell with the little creep. He’s busy playing 
medicine man.” 


A Full Moon in Sagitta 


“Well. Maybe you're right.” 

They snuck out quietly, jumped in the car, an 
gunned their way back to the highway, gigglir 
and cursing. They found a Howard Johnson’s me 
tel, checked into a room with a color TV, and o 
dered club sandwiches and beers from room se: 
vice. 

The next time Potter saw Featherstone he apol 
gized for having left without saying good-bye, an 
Featherstone said he understood, it was nobody 
fault. In fact, he said, the Sandman had figur 
the whole thing out. The Sandman’s theory was that 
the bad vibes that led to both Potter’s departure and 
to Andy’s freaking out had been due to a full moon 
in Sagittarius. C 





BURNING 


I was no one 
Until they made me 
Afraid 


Made me something fearful 


Until they made me have 
To survive them 


Now I have deeply plunged 
My hands 

Bleeding through the dark 
Broken windows of their streets 


I’ve watched them 
I’ve learned 


I’ve seen them breaking in 

To my people 

Breaking in to the faces of children 
Leaving nothing 

But nigger grins 


Breaking in to our lives 
Our women 

Leaving us to lie 
About ourselves 





Leaving us ruins 


With my best nigger grin 
I take their curse 

I take it 

I give it back burning 


So I have let the old bright 
Currency of their being 

Run freely through my fingers 
Flowing 

Warmer than anything 

Even my women can offer me 


And Lord I am changing 


Lord I am consumed by change 
Now that I have seen myself 
Caving in 

In windows caving in 

And seen myself flickering 

In fragments 

On the streets 


Now that I have seen myself 
My whole world 
Burning 


by William Pitt Root 












EXPERIMENTS 
BEHIND 
BARS 


Doctors, drug companies, and prisoners 


































‘Criminals in our penitentiaries are fine 
xperimental material—and much cheaper 
an chimpanzees.” 


efore a new drug can be marketed in the 
United States, it must, according to Food 
and Drug Administration rules, be tested 
m human beings. In recent years, most of the 
arly testing of our increasingly exotic drugs has 
een done in prisons. And prisoners have been the 
bjects of other medical experiments as well. 
For some time, international medical societies 
ve attempted to prohibit the use of prisoners as 
bjects, but these efforts have been effectively 
tustrated by American medical experimenters. The 
orld Medical Association proposed in 1961 that 
prisoners “being captive groups should not be used 
the subject of experiments.” The recommenda- 
on was never formally adopted, largely because 
of the opposition of American doctors. “Pertinax” 
in the British Medical Journal for January, 


on is now hedging on its clause about using 
nals as experimental material. The American 
fluence has been at work on its suspension.” He 
dds wistfully, “One of the nicest American scien- 
ts I know was heard to say, ‘Criminals in our 
snitentiaries are fine experimental material—and 
uch cheaper than chimpanzees.’ I hope the chim- 










anzees don’t come to hear of t 


96 “Tam disturbed that the World Medical As- - 


o Press, 


by Jessica Mitford 


Although few involved in prison experiments 
like to talk openly about them, alarming stories 
crop up in the press with sufficient regularity to 
give some indication of the scope and nature of 
the experiments. In 1963, Time magazine reported 


that the federal government was using prisoner 


“volunteers” for large-scale research, dispensing re- 
wards ranging from a package of cigarettes to $25 
in cash plus reduction of sentence; that prisoners 
in Ohio and Illinois were injected with live cancer 
cells and with blood from leukemia patients to de- 
termine whether these diseases could be trans- 
mitted; that doctors in Oklahoma were grossing an 
estimated $300,000 a year from deals with pharma- 
ceutical companies to test out new drugs on prison- 


ers; that the same doctors were paying prisoners $5 


a quart for blood which they retailed at $15. x 
In July, 1969, Walter Rugaber of the New York ~ 
Times reported that “the Federal Government has 
watched without interference while many p€ople sick- 
ened and some died in an extended series of drug tests 
and blood plasma operations . . . the immediate 
damage has been done in the penitentiary systems of 
three states. Hundreds of inmates in voluntary pro- 
grams have been stricken with serious disease. An un- 

determined number of the victims have died.” = 
The stakes in prison research are high. The drug 
companies, usually operating through private phy- 


sicians with access to the prisons, can obtain: 





See M.H. Pappworth, )., Human Guinea Pigs, 















The participating physician cashes in on the 
programs in various ways. 


healthy human subjects living in controlled condi- 
tions that are difficult, if not impossible, to dupli- 


~~ cate elsewhere. In addition, the companies can buy 


these for a fraction—less than one-tenth, according 
“to many medical authorities—of what they would 
have to pay medical students or other “free-world” 
© yolunteers. They can conduct experiments on pris- 
oners that would not be sanctioned for student- 
subjects at any price because of the degree of risk 
and pain involved. Guidelines for human experi- 
mentation established by HEW and other agencies 
= are easily disregarded behind prison walls. 

When the studies are carried out in the privacy 
of prison, if a volunteer becomes seriously ill, or 
~ dies, as a result of the procedures to which he is 
subjected, the repercussions will likely be smaller 
than they would be on the outside. As Rugaber 
discovered when trying to trace deaths resulting 


from the “volunta rograms,” prison medical 
ry prog p 


records that might prove embarrassing to the au- 

thorities have a habit of conveniently disappearing. 
There is minimal risk that subjects disabled by the ex- 
periments will bring lawsuits against the drug com- 
panies. Prisoners are often required to sign a waiver 
_ releasing those responsible from damage claitas that 
may result. Such waivers have been held legally in- 
valid as contrary to public policy and are specifically 
prohibited by FDA regulations, but the prisoner is un- 
likely to know this. The psychological effect of signing 
-. the waiver, along with the general helplessness of pris- 
~oners, make lawsuits a rarity. 

For the prisoner, the pittance he gets from the 
drug company—generally around $1 a day for the 
more onerous experiments—represents riches when 
-viewed in terms of prison pay scales: $30 a month 

ompared with the $2 to $10 a month he might 
make in an ordinary prison job. 
__ Dr. Robert Batterman, a clinical pharmacologist, 
told me, “The prisoner-subject gets virtually nil.” He 
ited an estimate given him for experimenting on 
prisoners in Vacaville, California: $15 a month for 
three months to be lowered to $12.50 a month 
hould the experiment run for six months. “We 
would nofmally do it the other way around with 
free-world volunteers. We'd give them more money 
if the experiment ran longer.” Dr. Batterman 
-makes considerable use of student-subjects from a 
nearby Baptist divinity school. For a comparatively 
undemanding experiment—one requiring a weekly 
withdrawal of blood—he would pay a student at 


- cleast $100 a month, he said. 


However, the problem as seen by some leaders 
of the American medical profession is not that 


the prisoner-subjects are paid too little, but rather _ 
that they may be paid too much. That a dol- — 


lar-a-day stipend to a healthy adult can be so 
overwhelmingly attractive as to invalidate the re 
sults of medical research is a possibility only in th 
topsy-turvy world of prisons. Yet the fear that this 
will happen is precisely what is expressed by som: 
spokesmen for the profession. Thus Dr. Herbert 
Ley, Jr., then commissioner of the Food and Drug 
Administration, testified in 1969 before the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business: 

“The basic problem here, Mr. Chairman, is th 
the remuneration to the prisoner was too much. 
This meant that the prisoner had a very strong 
pressure not to report and not to withdraw fro 
the study. Therefore he would decline to say th 
he felt any adverse reactions. This is bad for the 
prisoner in that it exposes him to unnecessary risk, 
it is bad for our records in that it does not provide 
us full information.” 

Prisoners do indeed view the small sums paid as 
largesse. In a series of interviews conducted in 
1969 at Vacaville prison, California, by Martin 
Miller, a graduate student at the University of Ca 
ifornia Department of Criminology, some of th 
prisoners commented: “Yeah, I was on research 
but I couldn’t keep my chow down. Like I lost 
about thirty-five pounds my first year in the joint, 
so I started getting scared. I hated to give it up be- 
cause it was a good pay test.” . . . “Hey, man, Pm: 
making $30 a month on the DMSO thing [Chronic 
Topical Application of Dimethylsulfoxide]. I know | 
a couple of guys had to go to the hospital who 
were on it—and the burns were so bad they had to 
take everyone off it for a while. But who gives a 
shit about that, man? Thirty is a full canteen draw 
and I wish the thing would go on for years—I’d be 
lost without it.” . . . “I was on DMSO last year. It 
paid real good and it was better than that plag 
thing [Bubonic Plague Vaccine Immunization 
Study] that fucked with guys last year. There w. 
lot of bad reactions to DMSO but I guess. that’s 
why it paid so good.” Of DMSO Morton M 
staff writer for the Washington Post, had writter 
three years earlier: “Human testing has now been 
severely curbed by FDA because of reports of seri- 
ous adverse effects” (Washington Post, July 24, 
1966). 

The participating physician cashes in on the pro- 
grams in various ways. He may make a direct deal 
with the drug company for financial backing, ou 
of which he pays the expenses of research and 
pockets the rest as his fee. An individual research 
grant might run from $5000 to more than $50,000, 
enabling a doctor with good prison contacts to 
double or triple his regular income. Or if he is. 
many are, a faculty member in a medical sc 






























































e can route the grant through his university, to 
‘the acclaim of his colleagues. His prestige will be 
nhanced when the results of his research appear 
in a professional journal. 

Some of the vicissitudes that the medical re- 
searcher may expect to encounter in his quest for 
-prisoner-subjects are described by Dr. Robert E. 
Hodges in the November 6, 1971, issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. In the 
late forties, Dr. Hodges and his colleagues reached 
“verbal working arrangement” with Iowa prison 
officials enabling them to canvass the prison popu- 
lation for volunteers who would submit to pro- 
longed hospitalization in university hospitals as re- 
search subjects. “We knew this procedure was not 
specifically permitted by law,” writes Dr. Hodges. 
“But neither was it specifically prohibited.” Even- 
ually the experiments came to the attention of 
owa’s Attorney General: “In his judgment, it was 
not legal for us to accept prison volunteers for 
medical research.” There followed two fallow years 
n which the experiments were halted, but Dr. 
Hodges during this time “sought and obtained 
enactment of a specific law permitting the use of 
prisoners for medical research at university hospi- 
tals.” The path thus cleared, a total of 224 convicts 
were in the course of time delivered over to Dr. 
Hodges and his colleagues at the university hospi- 
tals. 

Speculating on the “incentives and motives” that 
induce prisoners to volunteer for research studies 
‘which are usually somewhat unpleasant and in a 
few instances involve distinct risks,” Dr. Hodges 
surmises that “for some, it probably represents a 
new experience which takes them away from the 
monotony and oppressiveness of prison routine.” 
The relief from monotony: “They have eaten 
strange diets, swallowed tubes, submitted to re- 
peated venipunctures, and participated in a wide 
variety of physiological tests. . . .” 

For some prisoners, “monetary gain may be the 
incentive, though inmates are paid only one dollar 
daily.” Iowa prisoners are not supposed to receive 
duction of sentence in return for volunteering, 
r. Hodges routinely sent a thank-you letter to 
the warden for each subject: “It is possible that 
this letter in the prisoner’s file may favorably influ- 
ce the parole board.” As for the incentives and 
otives of researchers, Dr. Hodges reports that 
ore than eighty scientific publications resulted 
from the Iowa studies on prisoners. 

Dr. Hodges becomes almost lyrical in his dis- 
cussion of the moral and ethical aspects of such 
xperimentation. The prisoner-volunteers, he says, 





‘our companions in medical science and ad- 


venture”; the subject “in whatever degree derelict 
or forlorn has sacred rights which the physician 
must always put ahead of his burning curiosity.” 
Dr. Hodges, without elaborating on these sacred 
rights, concludes: “A system of voluntary participa- 
tion firmly based on legal and ethical standards 
has provided a rich opportunity for clinical investi- 
gators who wish to study metabolic, physiologic, 
pharmacologic, and medical problems. This has 
been a rewarding experience both for the physi- 
cians and for the subjects.” 

One such experience is described by Dr. Hodges 
in one of his papers: “Clinical Manifestations of 
Ascorbic Acid Deficiency in Man,” in the American 
Journal of Clinical Nutrition of April, 1971. The 
object: “to define the metabolism of this vitamin in 
the face of severe dietary deficiency.” For the 
study, which consisted of experimentally induced 
scurvy, five companions in medical science and ad- 
venture were recruited from the Iowa State 
Penitentiary “and their informed consent was ob- 
tained.” For periods ranging from 84 to 97 days 
they were fed by stomach tube a liquid formula 
free of ascorbic acid: “Because of the unpalatabil- 
ity of this formula, the men took it thrice daily via 
polyethylene gastric tube.” They were exposed in a 
cold-climate “control room” to a temperature of 
fifty degrees for four hours each day. The volume 
of blood drawn “for laboratory purposes” was 
large enough to “cause mild anemia in all the 
men.” In a throwaway line, Dr. Hodges observes 
that “the mineral supplement [recommended by 
the National Research Council] was inadvertently 
omitted from the diets during the first 34 days of 
the depletion period.” 

The experiment was a great success. It was the 
second of its kind, Dr. Hodges having tried it once 
before with far less favorable results: “Despite a 
somewhat shorter period of deprivation in the sec- 
ond scurvy study, the subjects in the second study 
developed a more severe degree of scurvy . . . al- 
though none of the subjects in the first scurvy 
study developed arthralgia, this was a complaint in 


four out of five men who participated in the sec=~ e 


ond scurvy study. Joint swelling and pain made 
themselves evident in Scurvy II, but had not been- 
observed in the subjects participating in Scurvy I.” 
The gradual onset of scurvy in the five prisoners 
is traced by Dr. Hodges with some enthusiasm. 
“The first sign of scurvy to appear in both studies 
was petechial hemorrhage [hemorrhages in the 
skin} Coiled hairs were observed in two of the 
men and first appeared on the 42nd and 74th 
days, respectively. The first definite abnormalities — 
of the gums appeared between the 43rd and 84th 









days of depletion and progressed after the plasma 
ascorbic acid levels fell... . The onset of joint 
pains began between the 67th and 96th days. . . . 
Beginning on the 88th day of deprivation there 
was a rapid increase in weight followed by swelling 
of the legs in the third man, who had the most se- 
vere degree of scurvy.” 

By the time it was all over, Dr. Hodges was able 
to chalk up these significant accomplishments: all 
five subjects suffered joint pains, swelling of the 
legs, dental cavities, recurrent loss of new dental 
fillings, excessive loss of hair, hemorrhages in the 
skin and whites of the eyes, excess fluid in the 
joint spaces, shortness of breath, scaly skin, mental 
depression, and abnormalities in emotional re- 
sponses. The youngest, a twenty-six-year-old, “be- 
came almost unable to walk as a result of the 
rapid onset of arthropathy [painful joints] super- 
. imposed on bilateral femoral neuropathy [disease 

in both large nerves to the thighs and legs plus 

hemorrhage into nerve sheaths]. The onset of 
scurvy signaled a period of potentially rapid dete- 
rioration.” Dr. Hodges’ anticlimactic conclusion: 

“Once again our observations are in accord with 
those of the British Medical Research Council.” 
To other doctors, the “Ascorbic Acid Deficiency” 
“study appears as a senseless piece of cruelty visited 
n the five volunteers. “This study was totally 
pointless,” Dr. Ephraim Kahn of the California 
Department of Public Health said of Dr. Hodges’ 
publication. “The cause and cure of scurvy have 
been well known in the medical profession for gen- 
erations. Some of the side effects he lists may well 
be irreversible—the young man who had the most 
severe case of scurvy may never have recovered. 
 There’s a clue here to the degree of competence of 
‘these so-called ‘researchers’—they ‘inadvertently’ 
omitted a mineral supplement from the diets. This 
‘no doubt weakened the men and exacerbated the 
other side effects. It might cause them to go into 
shock, and to suffer severe cardiac abnormalities.” 
Among effects of the experiment recorded in the 
publication that could be permanent, Dr. Kahn 
ited heart damage, loss of hair, damage to teeth, 
hemorrhage into femoral nerve sheaths—the latter 
is “terribly painful and could lead to permanent 
į nerve damage.” 
|--I asked Dr. Hodges, now a professor of internal 
medicine at the University of California medical 
‘school at Davis, how much he had paid the scurvy 
P test volunteers. “I think it was one dollar or maybe 
two dollars a day,” he replied. “Over the years, 
when I was in Iowa, as the cost of cigarettes and 
A lades. went. up, we increased prisoners’ pay 
It's unethical to pay an amount of 











































specifically permitted by law. But neither was it 


“We knew this procedure was not 








specifically prohibited.” 






money that is too attractive. Oh, we had the — 
money, we could have paid much more, of 
course—but we weren’t just being cheap, we were 
considering the ethics of the situation. The prison- 
ers got a bit extra for really unpleasant things— 
we had to put a tube down their throats for sev 
eral hours, or take a biopsy of the skin the size of 
a pencil eraser, we'd give them a few dollars 
more.” 
































































octors with whom I have discussed the 
matter agree unanimously that FDA 
regulations requiring drugs to be tested. 
on humans before being marketed are sound and — 
necessary. But human experimentation, they say, 
must be conducted within a framework of stringent 
rules for the protection of the human subject. 

Since World War II a number of “guiding prin- 
ciples” and “codes of ethics” have been developed 
by the medical profession to govern the conduct of © 
experiments. An American Medical Association. 
resolution of 1946 on human research was in turn 
followed by FDA regulations of 1962 and the Hel- 
sinki Declaration of 1966. 

These are largely repetitive. All affirm that hu 
man experiments must be based on prior labora- 
tory work and research on animals, emphasize the- 
grave responsibility of investigator to subject, and- 
exhort him to avoid experiments that are of no sci: 
entific value or that subject humans to unnecessary 
pain and risk. Above all, the “informed consent 
of the subject must be obtained. 

In 1972 the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare issued a set of comprehensive 
and detailed regulations, incorporating principles 
of the previous codes, entitled “The Institutional 
Guide to DHEW Policy on Protection of Human 
Subjects.” ; 

The Guide expresses a “particular concern” fi 
“subjects in groups with limited civil freedo 
These include prisoners . . .” Having uttered th 
praiseworthy sentiment, HEW has apparently- l 
the matter drop. Dr. D. T. Chalkley, chief of the 
Institutional Relations Branch, Division of-Re- 
search Grants, and signer of the Guide, tells m 
that HEW does not even maintain a list of prison 
in which HEW-financed research programs are 
progress and has “no central source of inform, 
tion” on the scope of medical experiments on pris- 
oners by drug companies—in any event, the regu- 
lations set forth in the Guide apply only to HEW 
studies, and not to those sponsored by private if 
„dustry. “The FDA has some data on prisoner ù 


— vage by drug houses, but I doubt if this is collated.” 

















































-of a bind.” 


_ What efforts have been made by HEW to en- 
force its guidelines in HEW-financed medical re- 
search behind prison walls? “We do give some 
-grants that involve prisoners. But there’s no conve- 
nient way of recovering the information as to 
whether our guidelines are being followed,” said 
Dr. Chalkley. “That responsibility lies with the 
_ principal investigator.” I asked him about a letter I 
had received from Dr. Richard B. Hornick, director 
of the Division of Infectious Diseases, University of 
_ Maryland School of Medicine, who is currently 
_ conducting cholera, typhoid fever, viral respiratory, 
< and viral diarrhea studies at the Maryland House 
_ of Correction under a grant from the National In- 
-stitutes of Health, a division of HEW. “We can 
predict how many people will get sick following a 
particular dose of bacteria,” Dr. Hornick wrote. 
“With cholera or with typhoid we will use a dose 
of organisms that will produce disease in 25 to 30 
percent of the control [unvaccinated] population.” 
_ He had furnished me with a copy of the consent 
form prisoner-subjects in these studies are required 
to sign, in which the prisoner agrees to “release 
and forever discharge” the principal investigator 
and everybody else involved in the experiment 
“from liability for any injury which may result 
_ directly or indirectly from the performance of these 
_ Investigations.” “Oh damn!” said Dr. Chalkley. “I 
_ was aware of this form two years ago—I thought 
_ they said they were going to quit using it. I don’t 
know. Give us hell; I guess we deserve it.” Has 
HEW ever brought any action to enforce its 
_Tegulations in any prisons anywhere? “None, to 
date” 
co Dr. Alan Lisook, of FDA’s Office of Scientific 
„Evaluation, said: “We've no list of prisons where 
drug research is going on. We know it does go on 
in certain prisons. The way we learn of it is 


missions by the pharmaceutical companies. It’s a 
‘touchy area, probably confidential information un- 
der the Trade Secrets Act. I suggest you make a 
written request—say the magic words ‘Freedom of 
Information Act’—and I will get an opinion from 
counsel as to whether we can compile the informa- 
tion for you.” I did so, and in the course of time I 
obtained a list of prisons. “It is without doubt im- 
erfect since this information is not routinely ab- 
tracted in a retrievable form,” wrote Dr. Lisook. 
He was unable to furnish the names of drug com- 
panies experimenting in these prisons, or numbers 
_ of inmates involved. 

__A forthright explanation of the secrecy surround- 
_ing prison research was furnished by a vice presi- 
_ dent of Wyeth Laboratories, who asked me not to 





_ © Dr. Arthur Kandel, associate director: We don’t know. That’ 
-What they're trying to find out. 






“If the prisons closed down tomorrow, the 
pharmaceutical companies would be in one hell 


use his name. “Almost all our Phase I testing is 
done in prisons,” he said. “The locations of the 
prisons in which we do research—that’s fundamen- 
tally confidential information. Where we get our 
clinical work done is just as much a trade secret as 
what we're doing. There are industrial spies every- 
where. If we let the names of the prisons out, our 
competitors could easily get a pipeline to what 
were doing, and the secret would be out.” Mr. 
Paul Stessel, public relations man for Lederle Lab- 
oratories, advanced a further reason for keeping 
mum. I asked him whether his company has a pol- 
icy against disclosing names of prisons where it 
does research: “Yes, as a matter of fact.” Why is 
that? “The prison administrators might get upset if 
there was publicity about it.” 2 

Drug testing on human beings occurs in three 
stages: In Phase I, the new compound is tried out 
for effectiveness and possible toxic properties on a 
small group of normal, healthy individuals. If these 
survive without serious side effects and the drug 
appears promising, it is passed into Phase II, in 
which several hundred normal subjects are given 
the compound and the dosage is gradually in- 
creased until the experimenter decides the limit of 
safety has been reached. Once this is established, 
the drug is ready for Phase III, in which it is given 
as medication to patients to test its efficacy as a 
remedy for illness. 

From my conversations with drug company ex- 
ecutives and physicians involved in research, I 
learned that prisons today furnish virtually the en- 
tire pool of subjects for Phase I testing. “If the 
prisons closed down tomorrow, the pharmaceutical 
companies would be in one hell of a bind,” said 
one medical researcher. (The drug houses, are, 
however, casting eyes in the direction of the “un- 
derdeveloped” nations as potential reservoirs of 










Tomlinson: Does he understand the effects of the drug? 

Dr. Harold M. Boslow, director of Patuxent: Yes, we ex- 
plained the whole thing to him. We don’t want any misunder- 
standing. 

Tomlinson: Well, what are the effects? 



















human experimental material.) Most pharmaceuti- 
cal concerns have to queue up for available prison 
ations on which to experiment, but two of 
iggest—Upjohn and Parke, Davis—are in the 
enviable position of having acquired exclusive 
rights to Michigan’s Jackson State Prison. In what 
Charles Mangee, public relations spokesman for 
Upjohn, calls “a beautiful operation run in a 
highly ethical fashion,” the two companies main- 
tain fully equipped laboratories built at a cost of 
half a million dollars, complete with hospital bed 
space within the prison for forty inmate subjects. 

_ Upjohn says that these facilities incorporate greater 
safeguards against injuries to prisoners than is 
common in experiments conducted through private 
researchers. A group of three physicians, for ex- 
ample, reports directly to the Department of Cor- 
rections and any one of them may order an experi- 
ment stopped at any moment. Pay scales, however, 
are much the same as elsewhere. 

Until recently, inmates have also served as labo- 
ratory workers in the Upjohn-Parke, Davis clinics. 
In 1968, some of them brought suit against the 
companies and the Department of Corrections, al- 
leging that “the drug companies are obtaining or 
have obtained hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of labor free... .” The inmates, who 
frequently put in a sixteen-hour day, were paid a 
wage ranging from thirty-five cents a day for a 
nurse to $1.25 a day for a chief technician. (Al- 
though the allegations with respect to wage levels 
were not in dispute, the case was decided in favor 
of the defendants on other grounds.) 


























Over the past ten years a brisk traffic in human 
subjects for drug company experimentation has 
grown up in the California Medical Facility at 
Vacaville, a prison specifically designated for men 
deemed by the authorities to be in need of psychi- 
atric treatment. Vacaville has a population of some 
1500, of whom from 300 to more than 1000 may 
be in the volunteer medical research program at 
any given time. 

The medical experiments are organized under 
the aegis of an organization called the Solano In- 
stitute for Medical and Psychiatric Research 
(SIMPR), with headquarters in the prison. I dis- 
covered that even such prison knowledgeables as 
faculty members at the School of Criminology in 
Berkeley, and California legislators who have de- 
voted years to studying prison conditions, were 
but dimly aware of the existence of SIMPR and 
had no idea of the extent and the nature of its ac- 
tivities. 

Unlike the Upjohn-Parke, Davis operation, which 











A GUIDE TO PRISON RESEARCH 


Following is a list of U.S. prisons, furnished by the 
Food and Drug Administration, where medical ex- 
periments are conducted. i 


Alabama: Alabama State Prison System, Mont- 
gomery. . i 
Arkansas: Arkansas State Prison, Cummins. ' 
California: California Institution for Women, | 
Chino; California Medical Facility, Vacaville. 
Connecticut: Connecticut. State Prison, Somers; 
Connecticut Correctional Institution, Montville. 
Florida: Avon Park Correctional Institution, 
Avon Park; Florida State Prison, Raiford; Glades 
Correctional Institution, Belle Glades; Lowell Cor- 
rectional Institution, Lowell; Largo Prison Farm, 
St. Petersburg. 
Georgia: U.S. Federal Penitentiary, Atlanta. 
Illinois: Joliet Prison, Joliet. 
Indiana: Indiana State Prison, Michigan City; 
Marion County Jail, Indianapolis. 
Iowa: Anamosa State Men’s Reformatory, Iowa 
City. E 
Louisiana: Orleans Parish Prison, New Orleans. | 


Maryland: Maryland House of Correction, Jessup. | — 


Massachusetts: Massachusetts Correctional In- 
stitution, Norfolk. 

Michigan: Southern Michigan State Prison, Jack- 
son; Detroit House of Corrections, Plymouth. 

Missouri: Missouri State Penitentiary, Jefferson 
City. 

Montana: Montana State Prison, Deer Lodge. 

New Jersey: Essex County Prison, Caldwell. 

New York: Attica State Prison, Attica; Sing Sing 
Prison, Tarrytown. Ee 

Ohio: Cincinnati City Jail, Cincinnati; Ohio Cor- 
rectional Institution, Lebanon. 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma State Penitentiary, 
McAlister. 

Oregon: Oregon State Penitentiary, Salem. 

Pennsylvania: Bucks County Prison, Doylestown; 
Lancaster County Prison, Lancaster; Holmesburg 
Prison, Philadelphia; Philadelphia House of Cor- 
rections, Philadelphia; Berks County Prison, Read- 
ing; Northampton Prison, Easton; Chester County 
Farm, Westchester; Delaware County Prison, 
Thornton; Lebanon County Prison, Lebanon. 

Rhode Island: Adult Correctional Institution, 
Howard. 

Texas: Texas State Penitentiary, Huntsville. 

Vermont: Vermont State Prison, Windsor. 

Virginia: Virginia State Penitentiary, Richmond; 
Lorton Reformatory, Lorton. : 


























is financed directly by the two drug companies, Jo intramuscular injections of Varidase (fibrinolytic 


SIMPR is set up as a nonprofit corporation under 

California’s charitable trust law. According to its fi- 

nancial statements filed with the Registry of Chari- 

table Trusts, SIMPR’s income from “various re- 
searchers” rose from $47,000 in 1963, its first year 
of business, to $266,000 in 1971. I asked Mr. 

Ralph Urbino, SIMPR administrator, which drug 

companies had paid over this money. He seemed 

quite shocked at the question: “We couldn’t re- 

ceive funds from drug companies,” he said. “As a 

nonprofit organization we are barred from receiv- 

ing money from private business concerns. Our in- 
come is derived from the physicians who have 
been given research grants for the purpose.” 

The ‘various researchers,” then, for the most 
part faculty members from neighboring University 
of California medical schools, are a conduit for 
tax-exempt payments from giant pharmaceutical 
concerns, including Lederle, Wyeth, Dow Chem- 
ical, Roche, Abbott, and Smith, Kline & French. 
According to a 1972 SIMPR publication addressed 
to potential customers, “One research team from 
the University of California has been continuously 
active since the inception of our program here. 
... There have been no deaths or serious se- 
-quelae resulting from drug research at this in- 
stitution . . . the reservoir of volunteer subjects of- 
fers investigational possibilities not found else- 
where.” 

Checking on SIMPR’s claim that there have 

been no deaths or “serious sequelae” is not easy, 
since SIMPR maintains it is not required, under 
the California Public Records Act, to disclose med- 
ical data. But something of the modus operandi of 
the prison experimenters can be gleaned from 
_ records subpoenaed and depositions taken in a 
lawsuit, eventually settled out of court for $6000, 
that arose out of a 1962 experiment. The two prin- 
cipal defendants in that suit are prime operatives 
in SIMPR today. Dr. William C. Keating, Jr., then 
superintendent of Vacaville prison, was a founder 
of SIMPR and serves on its board of directors; Dr. 
William L. Epstein, chairman of the dermatology 
department at the University of California, con- 
ducted the experiment in question together with a 
colleague, Dr. Howard I. Maibach. Drs. Epstein 
and Maibach are the self-same “continuously ac- 
tive” research team featured in the 1972 SIMPR 
publication. 

The plaintiff, who according to Dr. Keating had 
been classified as psychotic and sent to Vacaville 
for “psychiatric programming and treatment,” was 
one of twenty subjects selected to undergo what 
Dr. Epstein calls “pain tolerance studies” consisting 
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enzymes used as an anti-inflammatory agent), a 
Lederle Laboratories product. Evidence given by 
independent physicians disclosed that after the 
drug was administered, the plaintiff suffered an 
agonizing, near fatal disease of the muscles, in the 
course of which his weight dropped from 140 to 75 
pounds. He subsequently developed chronic stom- 
ach ulcers as a result of being treated for his con- 
dition with steroids. 

From the depositions of the doctors in charge, it 
appears that nobody involved knew much about 
Varidase except that it can make people very ill. 
The purpose of the experiment, as explained by 
Dr. Epstein, was to find out just how ill and to 
learn more about adverse side effects caused by 
the drug: “The reason we did the experiment was 
the pain and the fever . . . what we were looking 
for was pain, discomfort, aching in the arm. We 
were told [by Lederle] they might also have fever, 
malaise, and chills.” Dr. Keating recalled that the 
only information available to him on the drug was 
“a little brochure that comes with the preparation” 
containing “a list of medical cautions, but at the 
time I read them ... this was not a significant 
concern.” Could the Varidase injections have 
caused the plaintiffs condition? “There was the 
possibility that this could have been due to the 
drug,” said Dr. Epstein. “I think that looking back 
on it now it is a possibility, a better possibility 
than I thought initially because I never heard of 
this thing. . . .” 

As to his role as principal investigator in over- 
seeing the experiment, Dr. Epstein could not re- 
member if he had been present when the subjects 
were chosen or when the injections were given— 
they were given by inmate nurses, he said. His vis- 
its to Vacaville were infrequent, once a week or 
once every two weeks. . . . No signed consent was 
required of the prisoner-subjects, said Dr. Keating. 
Asked in his deposition whether “the dangers of 
any of those possible medical problems were men- 
tioned or explained to any of the potential volun- 
teers for this project,” he answered: “I don’t know. 
I would think not.” A “large fund” was granted by 
Lederle for the research, said Dr. Epstein. Com- 
pensation to the plaintiff for taking part: “He re- 
ceived four dollars, three spendable and one to reten- 
tion funds.” 

If pain, discomfort, fever, and chills were what 
Dr. Epstein was looking for, he was not disap- 
pointed, In a letter to his sponsors at Lederle he 
wrote: “I am enclosing a rough copy of the com- 
ments from one of the subjects. I thought you 
might enjoy his description of the symptomatology; 






it’s fairly representative of what all the men expe- 
rienced.” Among the descriptions that Lederle 
might have enjoyed, given by the nineteen subjects 
who did not sue, and subpoenaed by the plaintiff 
as part of the record: “Cold chills, sweated, nau- 
seated throughout the night.” “Sharp abdominal 
pains.” “I have a headache and my stomach feels 
terrible.” “My body feels weak all over, right arm 
hurts worse than ever.” “My head feels as if it will 
fall off.’ “Chilled, feverish, weak and exhausted.” 
“Lost 4 lbs. in three days—Dr. Epstein said it was 
a natural reaction except it was more severe in my 
case for some reason but not to worry.” (What 
eventually became of the nineteen—whether they 

made full recovery—history does not relate. That 
nobody bothers to follow up the subsequent medi- 
cal history of research subjects in prison can be in- 
ferred from Dr. Epstein’s deposition to plaintiff's 
counsel Malcolm Burnstein: “Since [the plaintiff] 
cleared the initial experiment, it was forgotten, be- 
cause like all the other people they were just let 
go.... And he came back, I couldn’t tell you 
how soon, complaining of aching. . . .”) 

Thorough researcher that he is, Dr. Epstein was 
soon at it again. He writes to Lederle a month af- 
ter the plaintiff was stricken: “We are planning 
this week to try four more men and I am prepared 
to give them some steroids when the severe symp- 
tomatology starts.” 


rom my discussion with Mr. Urbino, a ge- 
nial, retired Air Force man who is SIMPR’s 
only full-time “free-world” employee, I con- 
cluded that SIMPR evolved in a somewhat hap- 
hazard fashion and is run on highly informal lines. 
For the first four years of its existence, SIMPR 
lived off the bounty of the prison (and hence the 
taxpayers), paying no rent or prison personnel 
wages. “It was a potential time bomb for the De- 
partment of Corrections,” said Mr. Urbino. “Be- 
sides, they saw SIMPR as a very prosperous opera- 
tion; they wanted to get their hands on some of 
that money.” In 1966 SIMPR entered into a per- 
mit agreement with the Department. The corpora- 
tion now pays an annual rent of $1000 plus 
“custodial coverage” (guards’ wages) of about 
$14,000 a year, and provides moonlighting jobs 
- for other state employees to the tune of some 
$17,000. 

SIMPR also hires convict labor—technicians, 
nurses, para-medical and clerical personnel—for 
wages in the range of five to eight dollars a month, 
about one-hundredth of what free personnel would 
command in these positions. (As Ken E. Haden 























































“It was a potential time bomb for the 
Department of Corrections.” 


pointed out in a 1963 report on the Vacaville op- 
eration to the U.S. National Institute of Mental 
Health: “Without this reservoir of skilled tech- 
nicians, laboratory aides, clerical help, medical re- 
search could not be more than a token activity in 
a prison setting.”) In SIMPR’s first four financial 
reports, this item, between $700 and $800 a year 
for work worth $70,000 to $80,000 outside the 
walls, shows up as “Inmate Salaries.” Thereafter it 
is no longer itemized but is merged along with 
most other cost items into a general category 
labeled “cost of goods sold.” Could these inmate 
salaries be another potential time bomb for the 
Department of Corrections? The California 
constitution specifically prohibits the contracting 
out of convict labor “to any person, copartnership, 
company, or corporation,” which would seem to 
cover the SIMPR operation. Mr. Urbino, who is 
not a lawyer, was unaware of the constitutional 
prohibition. 

Payment to the prisoner-subjects of the experi- `; 
ments is variously recorded in SIMPR’s financial- 
statements as “honoraria,” “donations,” “benefits 
to recipients under charitable trust.” Spiraling up- 
ward with the fortunes of SIMPR, these honoraria, 
donations, or charitable benefits rose from $34,000 
in 1963 to $150,000 in 1970. The nine-year total is 
$787,000. Thus, assuming the drug companies 
would have had to compensate free-world volun- 
teers at ten times what they pay convicts, they ob- 
tained some $7.8 million worth of research for 
their $787,000. 

Who establishes the amount of pay for each ex- 
periment? “I do,” said Mr. Urbino. “Several factors 
go into it: number of times we bleed the man, 
number of times he has to report to the lab on any 
given day.” Sample payments range from $15 a 
month for a two-month study of inflammatory der- 
matophytosis (fungi described in the protocol as 
“one of the most prevalent health hazards to mili- 
tary personnel stationed in Southeast Asia”) to $30 
for one day for Cleocin HFC levels, an experiment 
run by Dr. Epstein in which a gram of muscle tis- 
sue is removed. If unusually adverse side effects 
are anticipated, the pay goes up accordingly. 
“We're in the middle of one now, conducted by 
Dr. Howard I. Maibach, a Wyeth safety study, 
WY-21,743. It pays sixty dollars a month.” What 
side effects might be expected? Mr. Urbino, who is 
not a medical man, did not know. (I subsequently 
asked the Wyeth vice president what mysterious 
WY-21,743 consists of. His reply: “That’s con- 
fidential information in the Investigational New 
Drug file. I wouldn’t tell my own mother about 
it!” Nor would FDA reveal the formula. Dr. Li- 




















Systematically impoverished by his keepers, 
denied a decent wage, the prisoner is reduced to 
bartering his body for cigarette and candy money. 


sook told me, “The Freedom of Information Act 
specifically prohibits such disclosure. Our new 
regulation says ‘the very existence of an IND is 
confidential.’ ”) 

Why does the Department of Corrections toler- 
ate the SIMPR presence—is it because the rent 
money and payment to guards (who would have to 
be paid anyway) is a nice financial cushion for the 
institution? “That’s part of it,” said Mr. Urbino. 
“But the main benefit to the Department is that 
the research programs cut down on disciplinary 
problems. A man has to have a relatively in- 
fraction-free record to qualify as a volunteer sub- 
ject. And the Department figures if he has thirty 
dollars a month to spend on canteen, he’ll be a lot 
cooler.” Systematically impoverished by his keep- 
ers, denied a decent wage, the prisoner is reduced 
to bartering his body for cigarette and candy 
money. 

Presumably to insure against any repetition of 
the 1962 lawsuit, SIMPR now requires each con- 
vict-subject to sign a consent form and waiver, 
stating, “I hereby fully and forever release, acquit 
and discharge” all state agencies involved, plus 
SIMPR, “from any and all liability which may ac- 
crue” from participation in the research project. 

To my question whether the waiver is not in 
clear violation of HEW guidelines, I got the fol- 
lowing answers. Dr. Alan Lisook, who had twice 
inspected the SIMPR operation on behalf of FDA, 
Said he was not aware that such a waiver was 
being used. “Although we require a consent form 
in all drug experimentation, we do not require that 
the wording be cleared with us, nor that copies be 
submitted. It would be very difficult to enforce the 
prohibition against exculpatory clauses.” The 
Wyeth vice president: “The medical monitor of 
Wyeth is in charge of that.” (The name of the 
medical monitor is, however, confidential, he said.) 
Mr. Paul Stessel, public relations spokesman for 
Lederle: “It’s the responsibility of the investigator 
to follow the guidelines and obtain a proper con- 
sent form. We don’t dictate to the clinician how he 
Tuns these things. I’m sure you’re aware that the 
more prestigious the clinician is, the more con- 
vinced he is that he knows what he’s doing. If you 
use him, you have little choice but to trust what 
he says he does.” Dr. Howard I. Maibach, princi- 
pal investigator for many SIMPR experiments: 
“Yes, I’m familiar with the consent form used at 
Vacaville. It’s in a period of change, a state of 
flux... .” 

Theoretically, the University of California medi- 
cal schools exercise considerable control over fac- 
ulty member researchers through committees on 
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human experimentation, consisting of medical pro- 
fessors and laymen, established by the president of 
the university in 1966. These are supposed to re- 
view and pass on the protocol for each proposed 
study under University of California sponsorship— 
“regardless of funding source’—in the light of 
HEW and FDA standards. 

At a meeting of the University of California 
Medical Center Committee on Human Experimen- 
tation, I was told that few SIMPR protocols had 
ever been submitted to the committee. “Prison re- 
search that comes before this committee is ex- 
tremely rare,” said one member. “The minute a 
Vacaville study comes in, the red flag goes up!” 
Although both Dr. Epstein and Dr. Maibach are 
on the Medical Center faculty, the committee had 
never heard of most of the experiments they are 
currently conducting at Vacaville. Of another team 
of doctors, listed in SIMPR’s 1971 report as faculty 
members of the Medical Center and principal in- 
vestigators in current research studies, I was told 
that one had been “severed” by the university in 
1966 and the other had died in 1968. 

The California Department of Corrections pub- 
lishes an annual research review, in one section of 
which some thirty experiments conducted under 
the auspices of SIMPR are set forth in précis form. 
Since these are couched in the language of phar- 
macology and medicine, the nature of the experi- 
ments is for the most part obscure to the layman. 
(An exception is the Aedes Mosquito Study, in 
which “freshly grown, unfed female mosquitoes in 
carefully prepared biting cages are applied to the 
forearms of volunteers for a period of ten min- 
utes,” which seems explicit enough.) 


1971 research review to Dr. Sheldon Margen, 

a physician with wide experience in human 
research, who, as chairman of the Department of 
Nutritional Sciences at the University of California, 
uses students and other free-world volunteers as 
experimental subjects. Dr. Margen read with fasci- 
nation and mounting indignation the experiments 
described in the review. He translated the proce- 
dures for me, interjecting a frequent “Wow!” or 
“Brother!” or “God, that kills me!” Some of the 
studies, he said, are innocuous; others, extremely 
painful and potentially dangerous. 

He mentioned, as an example, Dr. Epstein’s 
study of Cleocin HFC levels, for which “ten 
healthy normal volunteers” were selected: its pur- 
pose, “to determine antibiotic levels in various tis- 
sues and/or fluids.” Each subject gets “150 mg of 


i Sai clarification, I showed a copy of the 





Cleocin q.i.d. for a single day,” following which he 
will be relieved of “sebum, 2-4 ml; sweat, 4-5 ml; 
semen, amount of normal ejaculation; and muscle 
tissue, 1 gm. In addition, a 15 cc blood sample will 


be drawn. . . .” “Here’s what happens to these ten 
guys,” said Dr. Margen. “First they make them 
masturbate to collect the semen. Then they cut 
into the arm or go through the flesh to get the 
gram of muscle tissue. That’s the horrific part. The 
experiment itself may be totally justified—the drug 
presents virtually no risk—but this procedure is 
-< cockeyed. It would never be approved for student- 
subjects.” Nor had it ever been approved by the 
University of California Medical Center Committee 
on Human Experimentation. Dr. Leslie Bennett, 
‘chairman of the University of California com- 
mittee, told me “there’s no evidence this was ever 
submitted for review.” 

The Organic Phosphates Toxicity Study, the pur- 
pose of which is “to determine the threshold of in- 
cipient toxicity in human subjects of organic phos- 
phates currently in wide use as insecticides,” 
involves the use of the most dangerous and poi- 
sonous of all pesticides, said Dr. Margen. Would 
this be approved for experimentation on students? 

“Are you kidding?” Possible hazards of other ex- 
< periments described in the research review include, 
he said, cardiac failure, total loss of blood flow re- 
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sulting in neurological damage and loss of fingers, _ 
fungus infection, allergic reactions . . . 


In 1947 fifteen German doctors, all distinguished 
leaders of their profession, were tried and con- 
victed at Nuremberg for their cruel and frequently 
murderous “medical experiments” performed on 
concentration camp inmates. The barbarity of these 
crimes is of course unparalleled, but the Nurem- 
berg tribunal established standards for medical ex- 
perimentation on humans, which, if observed, 
would end altogether the practice of using prison- 
ers as subjects: “The voluntary consent of the hu- 
man subject is absolutely essential. This means the 
person involved should have legal capacity to give 
consent; should be so situated as to be able to ex- 
ercise free power of choice . . . and should have 
sufficient knowledge and comprehension of the ele- 
ments of the subject matter involved as to enable 
him to make an understanding, enlightened deci- 
sion.” Are prisoners, stripped of their civil rights 
when they enter the gates, subjected to years or 
decades of confinement, free agents capable of ex- 
ercising freedom of choice? Can we trust that they . 
are furnished by the experimenters with “knowl- 
edge and comprehension” to enable them to make 
“understanding and enlightened” decisions? To ask 
these questions is, I believe, to answer them. g 





All the gold that exists was transmuted. once 

by men learning to change themselves 

who broke it and buried it 

those who found it 

took it for a metal 

wanted it for its own sake 

to have rather than to foresee 

and for them it was evil 

and they declared that transmuting it was impossible 
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LAUD 





An Atlantic “First” by David Black 


hen my father was fifty-eight years old, 

after reading Henri Troyat’s biography of 

Tolstoy, he ran away from home. Having 
packed a red wool shirt, a faded pair of Levi’s, a 
change of underwear, and three pairs of gray ski 
socks, he walked the mile from his house on Ma- 
plewood Terrace to Route 91 north, and sticking 
out his thumb, hitched a ride with a Friendly Ice 
Cream Shop manager to West Springfield, where 
after a wait of half an hour he picked up a second 
ride with a teen-aged boy traveling from Staten Is- 
land to Warwick, Massachusetts, to visit a religious 
commune called the Brotherhood of the Spirit. 

“They sleep during the day,” my father later ex- 
plained to us, his eyes squinting in the dim light of 
the single sixty-watt bulb that swung above our 
kitchen table through clouds of insects, “and farm 
at night. Their leader is twenty-two years old, 
twenty-two, twenty-three, Michael somebody, a 
Greek name, and he also sings in a rock band. 
These communities interest me. . . .” 

A third ride with a dairy farmer along Route 
116 to Route 47 brought my father within seven 
miles of the farmhouse which Maxie and I had 
rented. 

“I asked the farmer about these communes,” my 
father said. “He seemed to like them. He kept say- 
ing over and over that his two sons couldn’t wait 
to go to New York or San Francisco and that he 
admired the kids who left the cities to farm. It 
made me proud of you. . . .” 

Before leaving Springfield, my father had written 
a letter which he gave to me with a warning not to 
read until after he’d gone. His destination was un- 
clear. Nova Scotia perhaps, Wyoming, Mexico. The 
letter said: 


Dear Dennis, when you were seven under an influ- 


ence we were never able to determine—Hopalong 
Cassidy, Tom Corbett and His Space Cadets, prob- 
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ably one of your television heroes—you ran away 
from home. 

We found you around the corner, pushing along 
on your scooter. Since you hadn’t left in anger, 
you evidently thought when you saw us that we'd 
come to give you a cheerful send-off. 

You were enraged when we demanded that you 
turn your scooter around. We were being unrea- 
sonable in trying to abort your adventure. 

I have no doubt that I will be as unsuccessful 
now as you were then. The terribly embarrassing 
thing is not being able to explain why one left in 
the first place. 

I left your mother an inadequate note. Undoubt- 
edly she’ll also see this one, which won’t explain 
anything either. 

I didn’t leave because I was unhappy. I wasn’t 
angry. I wasn’t suffocating. But I am running 
away. From what? Nothing. 

I may not be able to tell you these things—not 
that any of them are particularly revealing—when I 
see you, but I did want to leave you with some 
kind of comment. At least an intimate gesture. 

When we meet, both of us I’m sure will be too 
disturbed (or embarrassed) to make any kind of 
peace with each other. 


For twenty-eight years, my father had taught 
English in the Springfield public school system 
with the passionate conviction that he was saving 
souls, although, because he was an atheist, he 
would never have phrased it that way. He had 
been raised in the Mount Sinai Orphanage in Bos- 
ton as an orthodox Jew and had early abandoned 
Yahweh to the adults in the home who beat him 
when he misbehaved and ignored him when he 
didn’t. 

His father, my grandfather, Aaron, deserted his 
children in 1921, freeing himself to scheme for 
various unattained fortunes. The few times he 


showed up at the orphanage to take my father on 
outings, after delicatessen lunches—whitefish with 
lemon, knockwurst and sauerkraut, lox, knishes, pi- 
rogi—he would give my father bootleg gin to de- 
liver. His most horrible childhood experience, my 
father once told me, was when he tripped climbing 
onto a trolley and smashed a bottle. Terror of po- 
lice and shame at having failed overwhelmed him. 
He watched the trolley clatter away and then, 
sneaking through alleys and yards, raced to the or- 
phanage, convinced that he would be sent to the 
reformatory. 

His second most horrible childhood experience, 
he said, was when he was angry with his older 
brother, Abraham, for beating him up in the 
school yard. While Abraham was showering, my 
father threw a canful of lye at him. Abraham, 
screaming, shot flat against the shower wall, his 
back and right side puffing like burning marshmal- 
low. My father rushed into the orphanage kitchen, 
stole a half-pound slab of butter—for which he was 
later thrashed—and crouching in the fetid, gray, 
dormitory shower, smeared the butter over his 
brother’s quivering body. 

Abraham goaded the orphanage kids to fight the 
Catholic gangs in the neighborhood. In a side 
street behind a kosher butcher shop, he was knifed 
in the chest. My father, although shorter and 
younger than the others, fought for and gained 
control of the Mount Sinai gang, to lead them in a 
war against those who'd killed his brother, to 
prove he was tougher than his brother had been. 

To reinforce his leadership, my father staged a 
raid on the food stores in the orphanage cellar, es- 
caping punishment by hiding in a flour barrel 
when he heard one of the cooks coming down the 
stairs. He led his cronies to the fourth-floor laun- 
dry shoot, down which he jumped, sixty feet. The 
expected billowing pile of sheets was not waiting 
for him below. My father shattered his leg, driving 
the bone two inches into his hip. Terrified of pun- 
ishment, my father hobbled on his smashed limb 
for the rest of the day, twisted in a white pain 
through the night, and fainted at the washroom 
sink the following morning. 

While in the hospital, he did chin-ups on a bar 
that he had placed across his bed and, once on his 
feet, learned to throw his crutch; so when back on 
the street he was taunted by gang members who 
stood just out of reach, he was able to turn the 
crutch into a successful weapon. After cracking one 
tormentor’s spine and permanently paralyzing him, 
my father was sent into a special disciplinary ward, 
where he learned woodwork, printing, and how to 
play the trumpet. 

One of his teachers, a twenty-six-year-old wire 
manufacturer’s daughter who had insisted on work- 
ing with the incorrigibles, having been attracted by 
my father’s intelligence, spent hours with him after 
classes, giving him books, playing him scratchy 78’s 
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of Bix Beiderbecke. On a rainy afternoon, while 
listening to “Mississippi Mud” with Bing Crosby 
and Frank Trambauer on vocals, my father ran his 
hand up her skirt. 

She slapped him. He slapped her back just as 
her boyfriend, a Harvard graduate student in 
mathematics, walked in the door. To escape what 
he assumed would be a stretch in the reformatory, 
my father left the orphanage that night. He was 
seventeen, a fair trumpet player with a love for 
jazz and a determination to go to college. 


f: got a job in New York at a club called 
the Blue Room, sitting in for the regular 
trumpet player, a man called D’Agostino, 

who was dead drunk when he wasn’t gambling 

and gambling when he should have been per- 
forming at the club. One night in a poker game 
with D’Agostino and Larry Craft, a gangster with 

a bad stomach who drank alternately from a tum- 

bler of rye and one of cream, my father exploited 

a remarkable luck and won three thousand dollars. 

After the game, he taxied home and, before going 

to bed, wrote a letter asking for an application for 

admission to Boston University. 

He conned and wheedled his way into the B.A. 
program. Between the money he’d saved and the 
money he'd won, he had enough to pay for tuition 
and living expenses for two years. He did well, 
skidded from scholarship to scholarship for eleven 
years, during which time he collected a dozen lan- 
guages, an uneasy but extensive acquaintance with 
English literature, a library of over two thousand 
books, three degrees, and a wife. 

He met my mother while he was living in 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, with four other mem- 
bers of the World Socialist Party, a pure Marxist 
conspiracy so innocent that they were not banned 
from agitating on Boston Common during World 
War II. The five of them had rented three cabins 
near the beach. My father lived alone. One Satur- 
day, he cleaned house, threw the trash into the 
fireplace to burn, and having left some records 
stacked on the mantel, walked down the road for a 
swim. 

Ethel Diamond, the twenty-four-year-old . social 
worker who in two years would become my 
mother, was visiting her sister and her new 
brother-in-law. She threw (accidentally? on pur- 
pose? she claims it was a mistake) a beach ball at 
my father, who was stalking out of the water. He 
tossed it back. They introduced themselves. He 
wooed her with an economy of words and well- 
placed hands. She agreed to walk to his cabin for 
coffee and cake. On the path they met the post- 
man, who said, “Do you live in the number two 
cabin up that way?” 

My father said, “Yes.” 

“Well,” said the postman, walking on and look- 
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ing at the letters he was shuffling, “it’s burning to 
the ground.” 

When I was a child and my father would sit in 
the twilight on the edge of my bed telling me the 
story, at this point I would bolt up with a knot in 
my chest as though I had swallowed a hard ball of 
cold water and say, “The records caught on fire, 
didn’t they?” 

He would nod and stand, making the mattress 
bounce, and say as he walked through the gloom 
to my bedroom door, “That’s right. They were 
made of shellac and caught on fire from the trash 
in the fireplace.” 

And once, when I was older, almost too old to 
be told bedtime stories, I said, “That was pretty 
stupid, leaving them on the mantel, wasn’t it?” 

My father paused in the door, a dark shape 
against the hall dusk. 

“Yes,” he said, “it was stupid.” And then half in 
anger, half in puzzlement, he added, “Don’t you 
know most of life is made up of stupid mistakes?” 

I said, “It isn’t.” 

“Good night,” said my father. 

“It isn’t,” I repeated; and, as I felt my hold on 
my father weakening—he was backing into the hall, 
making calm-down gestures with his hands—I 
screamed, “It isn’t. It isn’t. It isn’t.” 

My father stopped his retreat and reentered the 
bedroom. 

“You're in a nice rage,” he said. 

“No, Pm not,” I said, throwing myself back on 
the bed. 

“That’s all right,” he said. “It’s all right to be in 
a rage. If I hadn’t been in a rage, I never would 
have gone to college. And I’m glad I went.” He 
stood, staring down at me. I twisted like the grubs 
I used to impale in the backyard. “But save the 
rage for something worthwhile,” he said at last, 
“because you can use it up on worthless things; 
and when you need it for something important, it’s 
gone.” 


he evening my father arrived at our farm- 

house, Maxie and I were in the garden. I 

was squatting by the pole beans, pulling up 
pigweed and witchgrass. Maxie was kneeling over 
the carrots, thinning the row. 

She straightened and, stepping over the line of 
feathery staiks, said, “Some old man just walked 
up our front porch.” She turned to me. “Dennis?” 

I came down the path between the furrows. My 
father, still carrying his suitcase, had circled back 
into sight around the corner of the house. He 
strolled, glancing up at the second-floor porch, 
where a Mexican hammock hung. Abandoned 
books, our current fancies (Vikram and the Vam- 
pire, Hammett’s Red Harvest, Father Brown, Love- 
crafts map of local western Massachusetts horrors, 
what else, some books on education, some books 





on garden insects, a book of popular astronomy 
with which Maxie and I tried to decipher the night 
sky), made human-looking lumps—buttocks, shoul- 
der, elbow—in the hammock’s blue web. My father 
put down his suitcase and called up at the shape 
he assumed was a resting body. 

“Hello,” he shouted. “Dennis? Maxie?” 

The books in the hammock did not resolve 
themselves into some head, arms, and torso; did 
not sit up and peer down at my father; did not an- 
Swer. 

“Hey,” my father called, “wake up, Dennis, 
greet your prodigal pop. I’ve suddenly become a 
dropout.” 

The sun was behind us, balanced on the horizon, 
large and round as a yawn. When I shouted to 
him, my father turned and put his hand to his 
forehead in a salute to shade his eyes. 

-Bluff and grinning—the bared teeth occasionally 
turning into a manic grimace—my father described 
his day’s adventures. 

“Running away was the climax,” he said. “The 
rest will be an extended, increasingly painful 
denouement.” 

Later at dinner, his elbows propped up on the 
table, my father continued to sketch his 
running away as though it were a neatly, al- 
ready completed play. His voice vibrated with the 
same wheedling urgency that balanced his lectures 
on a nice edge of curiosity. When I was a fresh- 
man in college, one vacation I sat in on his class, 
partly to judge him with the mean, keen eye of a 
nineteen-year-old son, partly to probe into the ea- 
ger pride he roused in me. 

He started the class by saying—I wrote it down, 
irked at having been nudged from my role as criti- 
cal son into that of appreciative student—“By 
lumping certain of Shakespeare’s plays together 
under the title of tragedies, you imaginatively an- 
nihilate the great differences among them. Macbeth 
touches our scorn as much as our pity. Hamlet 
moves us to an ecstasy of frustration. But it’s im- 
possible to read Lear without weeping.” 

That struck me as extraordinary: “It’s impossible 
to read Lear without weeping.” 

I had just read it for a Humanities course and 
hadn’t wept. I was sure none of my father’s stu- 
dents had wept. My friends at college had dutifully 
venerated it, but as far as I knew no one had 
wept. I was half-sure my father hadn’t wept when 
reading it, that his speech was merely showman- 
ship. 

But there was something in the certainty with 
which he said it, the absolute conviction that one 
could not really read the play, understand it, and 
believe in the old king’s despair without shedding 
tears, which sprung some valve of respect. 

At home, my father faltered from one decision 
to another: should he buy a new car, put up the 
screens, call so-and-so on the school committee to 
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protest the exclusion of A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court from the list of books to be 
bought for the following year, wear a white or a pale 
blue shirt to a retirement dinner... . At home, 
when I would confront him with a bristling assertion 
which I knew contradicted his opinion (“Wolfe wasn’t 
a very good writer, was he, Dad?”), he would clear his 
throat, hesitate, temporize, shrug. 

In class, there he was, speaking ex cathedra! 
And he seemed to be right. 

That evening and for weeks thereafter, I tried to 
elicit the same sureness from him—about books, 
music, politics, flavors of ice cream, anything. But 
he would squint his eyes in pain and, my insis- 
tence prickling up against him, step back, step 
back again, dropping maybe’s and perhaps’s along 
the path of his retreat, as though he were both 
trying to escape and to leave a trail for me to fol- 
low. 

I couldn’t follow him, however—at least, not into 
his blinking, shrugging insecurity, not even into 
smiling, cautious ambiguity. I wanted him to be 
certain, to be absolute, to slam his fist onto a 
tabletop and say, “Look, kid, you’re wrong.” But 
he refused to give me any further demonstration of 
what I assumed to be his rigid and correct self. 


he night he arrived, trying to sound casual, 

but giddy at the prospect of rupturing the 

traditional membrane of polite ignorance of 
each other’s intimate motives or excuses which sep- 
arated us, I asked him why he had always evaded 
my questions. 

“Your questions?” my father murmured. “Your 
questions? Did you ever really want to know what 
I thought? I always felt you were throwing some 
kind of noose over my head, and if I had resisted 
the rope would slip tighter.” 

“Did you think that?” I asked, apparently sur- 
prised, but feeling that he was right and that I had 
known it all along. “Did you really think I was 
trying to trap you?” 

“Weren’t you?” he asked, the pained furtive 
glance slipping into his eyes like sizzling drops of 
water skittering onto a hot skillet. 

We both flinched, paused at the moment when 
only anger or love would have carried us into each 
other’s sealed worlds. I tapped my knees with fin- 
gers that abruptly seemed large and clumsy. My 
father crossed his legs and thrust his hands deep 
into his pockets. His chin touched his chest; and, 
blinking up over the tops of his glasses, he ex- 
changed one dangerous subject for another. 

“Well,” he said in an innocent treble, “when am 
I going to be a grandfather?” 

“What do you want to be a grandfather for?” I 
said. “Isn’t being a father hard enough?” 

“Hard?” he asked. 

“Are you in a hurry to be one?” Maxie leaned 

















back stiffly in her chair, the same way she tenses 
herself when we’re in the car and I take a curve 
too fast. 

Unsure whether Maxie was joking or provoking 
him, he said, “You’ve been married three years. I 
was a father nine months after the vows.” 

“Marvelous,” said Maxie, “how did you manage 
that?” 

“Should I explain the facts of life?” my father 
asked. iy 

“I know all about them,” said Maxie. “You find 
babies under cabbages. Thats what we're growing 
in our garden. Dennis, why are you shaking your 
head at me?” 

“Why are you being unpleasant?” I asked. 

My father, trying to appease Maxie by defend- 
ing her, accused me. 

“You're always finding something wrong,” he 
said. “She’s just having a joke.” 

“Pm not she,” said Maxie. “Call me by my 
name.” 

“What are you yelling at me for?” said my fa- 
ther. “I’m on your side.” 

“My side?” she said. “What are you talking 
about? I don’t have a side.” 

Desperately attempting not to be misunderstood, 
terrified that my father would dismiss her anger as 
something that he, as a male, could charm away, 
she grabbed his hands and pulled him toward her. 

The contact was not sexual, but an effort to 
make him know the hungry something in her 
which wielded her femininity like a weapon. My 
father became tensed attention, sensing the merely 
erotic. 

“I want a baby,” she said. 

“Then why don’t you have one?” my father 
asked. 

“Because I’m not ready,” I said. 

The emotional acceleration stopped. There was a 
noticeable lag in our responses. None of us was 
sure what had happened. My father untangled his 
hands from Maxie’s grasp and folded them on the 
table. 

“Dennis has this thing about fatherhood,” said 
Maxie, her voice flat, although her neutral tone 
had set up a flag: this is where I can be hurt; 
don’t hurt me. “Dennis thinks that fathers have to 
choose between destroying their children or being 
destroyed by them.” 

“What about us?” my father asked me. “Do you 
think I destroyed you?” 

Suddenly exposed by his assumption—“Do you 
think J destroyed you?”—he started shaking his 
head no, as though to cue me; and in doing so he 
was typically offering himself for the sacrifice. He 
was saying: given the choice between your destruc- 
tion or my destruction, let us agree upon doing me 
in. 

“Well,” he said, “do you think you destroyed 
me?” 
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The question was rhetorical. Neither of us was 
prepared to admit the answer. My father quickly 
said, “We were talking about babies.” But it 
sounded as though he had said: lets talk about 
something less important than this male struggle of 
ours; let’s talk about some trifling woman’s com- 
plaint—“We were talking about babies . . .” 

Maxie spilled her coffee over the table. My fa- 
ther grabbed a napkin and began mopping up the 
mess. When finished, he stuffed the dripping nap- 
kin into a glass. 

“It’s bedtime,” he said. “I’m tired.” At the bot- 
tom of the stairs, he half turned. “Ah, Dennis, I 
haven’t quite settled where I’m going yet. Would it 
be too much of an inconvenience if I stayed here 
for a day or two?” 

I said, “No. Pd like that.” 

“Good.” He started to go. 

“Stay as long as you want.” 

“Good,” he repeated. 

“This is as good a place to run away to as any 
other,” I said, realizing as I spoke that willfully, al- 
though unconsciously, I had maimed him as surely 
as if I had just laid a hot poker across his face. 

He made a noise halfway between a snort and a 
guffaw and, having said a gloomy good night, 
climbed the stairs to his bedroom. 

“Are you afraid your son will hate you as much 
as you hate him?” Maxie asked. She was testing 
me: if I could hate him, couldn’t I also hate her? 

“I don’t want to have to be a model,” I said. 

“Do you think we could have a baby in a year?” 
she said, invoking one of our catechisms. We had 
fixed scripts for exorcising all the devils of anxiety, 
anger, love, lust, all the insistent affects that threat- 
ened to crowd habit and security from our lives. 
By varying the old questions and answers slightly 
every time, we walked through our roles, we safely 
sneaked forward toward being the people we 
wanted to become. When Maxie asked, “Do you 
think we could have a baby in a year?” she was 
saying, “I’m frightened. I don’t recognize you. Play 
your role.” 

“Yes, in a year,” I should say. 

“Yes, in a year we should be settled enough. . .” I 
should say. 

“Yes, in a year. Of course, it depends .. .” I 
should say. 

As in a guessing game, you must try one varia- 
tion after the other until you find the one that fits, 
the correct answer. 

I said: “I don’t want a baby.” 

“I don’t believe you,” said Maxie. “You’re lying. 
Aren’t you? Aren’t you?” Her need had claws. I 
had not been lying. I had been exploring a grow- 
ing panic. In bed, when she put her hands flat 
against my back and asked again, “Weren’t you ly- 
ing?” I gave her, instead of love, the devious gift 
of a soothing answer: “I was lying, yes.” 

Maxie and I slept in a large room behind the 
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kitchen to take advantage during cold weather of 
_ the fireplace across from which we had placed our 
bed. Sometime before dawn, a noise woke me; and 
peering into the dark kitchen, I found my father, 
luridly lit by the blue and yellow ring of flame on 
the gas stove. 

He wore only his tan slacks, no shirt or shoes, 
and was whistling Kate Smith’s theme song, 
“When the Moon Comes Over the Mountain.” As 
he poured steaming water from a tea kettle over 
the coffee in the Melita filter bag, he began sing- 
ing in a low, nasal, Vaughn Monroe style. The 
piddling stream of dripping coffee accompanied 
him. After clanking the kettle back onto the stove 
and turning off the gas, he switched to a Bing 
Crosby version of “Because My Baby Don’t Mean 
«Maybe Now.” 
Tt was too dark to see him, but I heard him 
_ shuffling in an easy soft-shoe to his own music. I 
— gauged the distance between our worlds as the dif- 
ference between Crosby’s chorus, nonsense sounds 
that slid from his mouth like water dribbling 
through parted lips—“Buh buh ba la, buh buh ba 
la, ba la”—and the music I would have babbled in 
the dark, a fierce spray of sound, Little Richard 
Penniman’s “A wop bop a loo mop a lam bam 
boom. . .” 

Not that different after all, because somehow the 
relaxed syllables of my father’s song and the angry 
syllables of mine both slipped a wedge between 
the singer and seriousness. Neither chorus meant 


- anything. Or rather, both choruses meant some- 


thing more than words could have expressed. They 
were magic chants to invoke some spook of youth. 
Standing in the dark and letting “Tutti Frutti” bop 
in my mind beside the music my father was mak- 
ing, I for the first time felt old. 

Up until that moment, I had still thought of my- 
self as, say, nineteen. Perhaps twenty or twenty-one 
at the most. I was stunned. I could slide my imagi- 
nation back a decade and discover myself as essen- 
tially the same person that was standing in the 
dark kitchen, secretly listening to my father jolt 
through a repertoire of early jazz and swing. I had 
a history! I felt like a lucky archaeologist who 
stumbles onto a terrain fertile with artifacts of an 
unknown civilization: intact temples buried under 
soil pocked with pottery, weapons, primitive games, 
uncrushed skulls, tools, coins, bracelets . . . 

The screen door creaked open and banged shut, 
and I saw a hole in the dark move across the 
lawn. I followed, letting the screen door bang to 
alert my father to my presence. 

“Maxie?” he asked. “Dennis?” 

“Dennis,” I said. “You're up early.” 

“I couldn’t sleep,” he said. “Sorry I disturbed 
you.” 

“I couldn’t sleep either,” I lied, trying to force 
an intimacy by admitting to a similar complaint. I 
couldn’t say I was sorry for hurting him earlier, 
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because by acknowledging the injury I would only 
enlarge it. To establish contact, I had to make my- 
self vulnerable, but I couldn’t think of anything 
sufficiently sensitive. Ever since we had left New 
York and moved to the farm, my life had been re- 
markably uneventful, happy. The slight annoy- 
ances of the past year were not substantial enough 
to offer up as a token of my defenselessness. It was 
like finding yourself at the altar of some blood- 
thirsty god with only a chipmunk to slaughter and 
a knife too frail for suicide. 

So I lied again, sketching a general anxiety to 
explain my insomnia. My father rose to the bait, 
gave the lie flesh by making connections I had not 
implied. 

“Are you having problems with Maxie?” he 
asked. 

Since his question had a slight tremor of in- 
timacy—the father probing the son’s misery with 
the same delicacy used to tease out a splinter with 
a needle and the same possibility of having to dig 
painfully into the flesh—I assumed my father felt 
he’d found a sensitive spot. 

“Yes,” I said, “a little.” 

Ready to jab a nerve, he asked, “Is she unfaith- 
ful?” 

We were exchanging hostages. I won’t hurt you 
if you won’t hurt me. I hoped we would make 
more exchanges, inching closer to each other with 
each revelation. 

It would be painful to admit that Maxie was un- 
faithful (even though as far as I knew she wasn’t), 
but I supposed my father would not make any 
deadly attacks. And even if I were wrong and he 
did, my confidence was a fraud. I wasn’t ready to 
trust my father that entirely. So once more I lied. 

“Yes,” I said. 

He said, “I’m sorry.” 

“It’s nothing serious,” I said. 

My father laughed, I think, sympathetically. 

“You don’t sound convincing,” he said, and after 
a pause added, “Well, she’s a very attractive 
woman. Are you going to separate?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. 

“Look, Dennis,” he said, “you can talk to me.” 
Without stopping, however, to let me talk, he con- 
tinued, “That would have some kind of neatness to 
it. Both of us leaving our wives in the same sum- 
mer. We could become hoboes together.” There 
was another pause. When he laughed again, he 
had changed his position. I turned quickly around, 
chilled, as though I feared he’d attack me if I let 
him get behind me. 

“Do you want a drink?” I asked. 

“What do you have?” 

“Jack Daniel’s?” 

“OK,” he said. : 

I walked back into the house to get the bottle. — 
On my way out, I hesitated, tiptoed to my bed- 
room, and feeling in the dark for Maxie’s head, 
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kissed her on the cheek. She murmured something 
and flung an arm up over my neck, pulling me 
down to kiss me on the side of the mouth. Feeling 
reassured—I_ didn’t want my lies to conjure up 
some infidelity-I went outside into the chilly 
morning. The dark had become gray, and I could 
make out my father’s face. 

I offered him the bottle. He drank, wiped his 
lips with the back of his hand, and handed the li- 
quor back. I drank, gave him the bottle, which he 
held at his side. 

“That’s some garden,” he said. “That’s some gar- 
den you’ve got back there.” 

“Yeah,” I said, slowly moving in that direction 
beside him. “It’s the thing which makes sense out 
of this place. We're very proud of it.” My throat 
tightened. Here was a revelation, although I wasn’t 
sure that my father would understand. “When we 
came here,” I said, “I was very unsure about giv- 
ing up a lot of things. Ambition. You know, trying 
to be a success. Making it in New York. It was 
like all that was the bone in my life. All winter Pd 
get these flashes of desperation. I felt completely 
abandoned. We left this place only a dozen times 
between October and March—except to drive into 
the Piggly-Wiggly for food. No one ever came out 
here. Too far. 

“It got so I couldn’t read a paper or watch TV 
without getting terrified and angry. Running 
scared. Things were happening. I thought they 
were important. We didn’t even know about the 
invasion of Laos until months afterward. Funny. It 
was like being stuck in a dream and not being 
able to get out. Even though it was a fairly pleas- 
ant dream. I wanted to go back to New York. 
Maxie wanted to stay here.” 

“So that’s where the trouble started,” said my 
father. 

Yes, I thought, there had been trouble between 
Maxie and me. Not the kind my father had as- 
sumed and I had pretended, but just as serious. 
Being vulnerable to others, it seemed, was also 
being vulnerable to yourself. And the real revela- 
tions surprise both of you. 

“It wasn’t true what I said before about Maxie,” 
I said. 

My father grunted. I’m not sure he believed me. 

“Not in the way I meant it, at least,” I added. 
“But there was. . .” 

“Was?” 

“Is. . . a little, I guess . . . is a breach. I only 
said that other thing because—because it seemed 
like you wanted to believe it and...” 

“Like I want to believe it?” my father inter- 
rupted. “Why would I want to believe Maxie was 
unfaithful?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “Why would you?” 

It had gotten much lighter. We were standing on 
the edge of the garden. My father tipped back the 
bottle and took a long drink after which he 


handed it to me. I drank, capped the bottle. My 
father said: 

“I envy you, Dennis. I envy you your age, the 
times in which you grew up, your generation, the 
fact that you could escape New York, ambition, 
whatever, I envy you this.” He waved to the gar- 
den. “Yeah,” he said, “this.” 

We were walking around the garden. I said: 

“In the spring, when we planted, all the terrors 
vanished. It was like watching things grow, having 
helped them grow, healed all the raw things in- 
side.” 

“Yes,” said my father, “and when winter 
comes?” 

I sighed. 

“That,” I said, “terrifies me. It’s like thinking 
about death.” 

“I think about death a lot,” said my father, “I 
figure I've got a decade left. Ten years. Can you 
imagine that? Ten years.” He made a noise that 
was the beginning of a laugh. “Next year it'll be - 
nine years. Then eight. Then seven. Can you imag- 
ine that?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“No, you can’t. No, you can’t. What are you? 
Thirty. You're still invulnerable. Nothing can hurt 
you.” 

I started to say something, but he interrupted: 

“Shut up. You don’t know . . . You don’t know 
.. .” He put a hand over his eyes. “Wouldn’t that 
be remarkable? If I started to cry. God, I envy 
you. How were you able to do this? How?” He 
reached up and grabbed an overhanging branch 
with both hands. “Goddamn me,” he said. “God- 
damn me, but I want to do something outrageous.” 

My father went in to bed. I stayed up, made two 
soft-boiled eggs, which I ate while sitting in the 
porch rocker and listening to the birds, and an 
hour later left for Martin’s Stables, where I worked 
three days a week in the barn, shoveling up ma- 
nure which I spread in the fields to fertilize the 
grass which was cut, bailed, and carted back into 
the barn for the horses to eat. Once I asked Mr. 
Martin why he didn’t let the horses graze in the 
fields and in the natural course of events spread 
the manure themselves. Tipping his red bald head 
to the side and opening his eyes wide, he said: 

“But, my friend, that wouldn’t make sense, 
would it?” 

When I returned home at six-thirty, Maxie 
dropped her hoe and ran around the tomato plants 
toward me. She was pointing behind herself at the 
woods. 

“I want him to leave,” she said. “I want him to 
leave tonight.” Her face was sunburned, and there 
was a dried spot of blood on her forehead where 
she’d squashed a mosquito. “He tried to make love 
to me today. I was swimming in the stream. He’d 
followed me down. I guess, since I didn’t have any 
clothes on, he took that as some sort of invita- 





tion...” She waved her hands in front of her 


ike a pinball machine. 

stured: I circled around the garden and 
climbed the hill into the woods. The path twisted 
through thick pines, some hickory, birch, beech, 
red and silver maple . . . After peeling a curl from 
a black birch, I put the bark under my tongue and 
let the taste of wintergreen fill my mouth. That 
and the smell of the purple milkweed blossoms 
which hung on the top of the knee-high stalks in 


sunny patches fixed the moment for me. There was 


awful joy seeping through the locks in my 
rain. If Pd found my father then, I would have 
killed him. 
I walked for fifteen minutes until I came to the 
slope that led down to the stream. Floating in the 
‘shallow water, face up, eyes closed, his mouth 
warped into a miserable grin, my father looked 
~ very old. Having stopped at the edge of the bank, 
said, “Put your clothes on.” 
My father opened his eyes. 
0 “Pye been waiting for you,” he said. “I stayed 
down here after Maxie left. I couldn’t bear to be 
with her after what I did.” 
| said, “Get out of the water and get dressed.” 
\t first,” he said, still not moving, just floating 
nere, “I was terrified of what would happen when 
u got back. It was a curious feeling, to be terri- 
fied of one’s son. I had all sorts of strange 
thoughts. If we fought, I figured you’d have the 
advantage; and I even felt bad that I hadn’t beat 
he shit out of you when you were a kid. You 
know? To make up for whatever you might do to 
me today. Then I thought, What the hell. This is 
«what weve both been waiting for. All that talk this 
- morning. You didn’t want to get close to me be- 


ause you loved me. You wanted to get close 
enough to. . .” 
“If I'm going to beat the shit out of you,” I said, 
‘Td rather do it when you're dressed, but if you 
don’t get dressed PIL do it when you're naked.” 
“Then I thought,” my father said, standing, the 
water running down his body, “that if we fought, 
maybe it wouldn’t be such an uneven match after 
all.” He picked up his shirt and wiped himself off, 
threw the shirt into the grass, climbed into his 
slacks. “You’ve had a pretty soft life, Dennis. 
You’ve never fought for blood. I have.” 
“Do you think I’m afraid of you?” I asked. 
“No,” he said. We were standing face to face, 
and I could see the muscles in his shoulders and 
chest tensing. “But Pm not afraid of you either.” 
_ Fora long time neither of us said, did anything. 
g started croaking right by our feet. My fa- 
ked his. ed y throat and sai 


‘Laud 


“You're going to leave tonight, aren’t you?” 

He said, “Yes.” 

“Are you going home?” 

“Not right away.” He blinked, momentarily 
bringing back the same vacant expression I used to- 
hate, but then he narrowed his eyes and peered. 
very hard at my face. “If I could figure out a wa 
to hurt you,” he said, “I would. You condescend. 
We're not going to be able to know each other un- 
til you realize in what way we’re equal.” 

“Good-bye,” I said. 

He held out his hand. “Good-bye.” 

I left my father and walked back to the house. It 
was beginning to get dark. Maxie had set the table 
for two, and the absence of the third place op- 
pressed me. I left most of my food. The meat loaf 
smelled stale, rancid. Maxie cleared the table, car- 
ried out the garbage, and screamed. I ran onto the 
porch. Maxie stood at the rocker, the garbage pail 
spilled on the ground beside her. 

In the garden my father was dragging up pole. 
beans, kicking over cabbages, tearing down tomato 
plants. 

“Aren't you going to do anything?” Maxie 
wailed. 
I leaned against the kitchen door and, ready to 
welcome hate or the rigid fusing of respect to love, — 

watched my father rage. O 


ON LOOKING 
FOR MODELS 


The trees in time 

have something else to do 

besides their treeing. What is it. 

I’m a starving to death 

man myself, and thirsty, thirsty 

by their fountains but I cannot drink 
their mud and sunlight to be whole. 

I do not understand these presences 
that drink for months 

in the dirt, eat light, 

and then fast dry in the cold. 

They stand it out somehow, 

and how, the Botanists will tell me. 

It is the “something else” that bothers 
me, so I often go back to the forests. : 


by Alan Dugan 





MATISSE: A NOVEL 
Aragon. 2 vols. 
reourt Brace Jovanovich, $75.00 


917, during World War I, 
a young French army medical 
int named Louis Aragon (aged 
y) shared a barracks room in 
fal-de-Grace military hospital 
iris with a colleague named 
é Breton (twenty-one), their 
s included reproductions of 
Jaintings by the fauve artist 
Matisse, personally known to 
t of them. Two years later, 

n Paris was about to be invaded 
Dada, with Aragon and Breton 
g its leaders, Aragon “invented 
nan” whom he baptized “Ma- 

In his mind; she dwelt there 
veral years; and in 1923 he 

er a character—“a redheaded 

orn in Les Batignolles’—in a 

“Madame à sa tour 

» which was published in The 
By that time Dada had come 
ne, and Surrealism was born. 

Imost twenty years there- 
ears during which Aragon 
he Communist Party, broke 
ton and Surrealism, married 
let, wrote several of his 
and much of his poetry, con- 
rticles to Les Lettres fran- 
and L’Humanité, the name 
© apparently did not issue 
his pen. But for all those 
he intimates in these two vol- 
under review, Matisse as 
artist slumbe i 


LIE 
LEITERS 


MATISSE DE LUXE 


by Francis Steegmuller 


chain is no better forged in the vol- 
umes than I report it here: Aragon 
does little to strengthen it beyond 
remarking that Matisse once gave 
red hair to a model whose hair was 
really of another color.) Then, dur- 
ing World War II, in 1941, Aragon 
suddenly wrote to Henri Matisse, 
asking for some unpublished draw- 
ings for his magazine, Poésie, The 
response was favorable, and Ara- 
gon, who was in the south of 
France (in the “Unoccupied Zone” 
of his beautiful poem of that name), 
in order to be, as a Communist, out 
of reach of the Nazi occupants, 
called on Matisse in his studio at 
Cimiez, on the heights above Nice. 
The visit was fruitful; others fol- 
lowed; and from then on Aragon 
was to write about Matisse repeat- 
edly. 

The present book is a lavishly il- 
lustrated anthology of all Aragon’s 
writings about Matisse. The earliest 
(November-December, 1941), the di- 
rect outcome of the first Cimiez 
conversations, is a commentary on 
the Matisse drawings that did ap- 
pear in Poésie; it was signed with a 
pseudonym, Aragon being mal vu 
by the Vichy censor. The second, 
also a result of the Cimiez conversa- 
tions, is a preface to Matisse’s vol- 


occupied, Aragon was a member of 
the Resistance, in hiding, hunted by. 
Germans and French militia alike. 
(Later, Matisse’s daughter, Madame > 
Duthuit, herself a Resistant, was im- 
prisoned by the Germans.) The. 
other writings—there are twenty- 
eight sections in all, in the two vol- 
umes—span the years until 1970, 
when the work went to press. There 
is no apparent order. In Aragon’s 
words: “This book is like nothing 
but its own chaos. It straggles over 
twenty-seven. years for, on another 
page, “twenty-nine”]. . . like a trail 
of pins from an overturned box. It 
can’t make sense, still less take 
shape. It goes rambling off, retraces 
its steps... . At times you might 
think you’re following it, and then 
you find yourself in some other 
place which you thought you had 
left long ago. . . .” 

It is, in truth, in many ways a. 
maddening jumble of factual ac- 
counts and of reflections and “cele- 
brations” in both verse and dith- 
yrambic prose, most of the twenty- 
eight sections embellished with 
cross-references, in the form o 
notes, or “afterthoughts,” to one or 
more of the others. The reader 
scuttles awkwardly, both heavy vol 
umes open at once, attempting to 
discover just what remark by Ma 
tisse, or what picture, dated let. 
say 1947, Aragon is referring to in a 
marginal note, dated perhaps 1960, 
to a passage possibly written fiv 

Ar. 





d in surrealist prose, but in 
esent work his self-indulgence 

is regard does recall his surreal- 
past. The reader well under- 
ds that one of the texts, origi- 

14 a lecture, should have 
‘aroused the impatience of my stu- 
lent audience, at least half of 
whom interrupted my speech, up- 
iously chanting ‘Get to the 

’; and elsewhere “the author 

be forgiven for . . . repeat- 

g himself, because of his obses- 

sion.” So parenthetical is much of 
he writing that one of the pieces is 
itself entitled “About Parentheses.” 
>And yet this Aragonese hodge- 
| podge, irritating and capricious, is 
onetheless rich and rewarding, full 
of unusual observation and informa- 
a far cry from the bland essay 
often embalmed in a de luxe art 
volume. This is no ordinary coffee- 
table decoration. The confrontation 
of the two artists is in itself enter- 
taining—perhaps even inadvertently 
so: two large egos, each recognizing 
in the other an opportunity for its 
vn enhancement, with Aragon, in 
ie pieces written during Matisse’s 
lifetime, praising the painter so fer- 
ntly that Matisse wanted them all 
ncluded in Skira’s projected volume 
t him. Mingled with the eulo- 
re vivid passages of report- 
On. Matisse’s conversation, his 
1ethods of work, the contents of his 
tudio, his stoicism in critical illness: 
it dogged reexamination of the 
confused text reveals a number of 
hose passages to be notes sub- 
equently added, and never seen by 
atisse. 

The matter of dates is important; 
he reader, if he persists in his 
ativeness, discovers that it is the 

yortions written after Matisse’s 
eath in 1954 that are the most 

æ; they are not all overweighted 

h eulogy, and they provide some 

planation for the curious subtitle 
he work: “A Novel.” Primarily, 
subtitle is a tribute to Aragon’s 

m ego: there is a considerable 

ount of biographical material 
micerning Matisse in this book, es- 
lly in the later-written portions, 
ts. artist-author must of course 
t seem to be the other artist’s 
biographer—not merely an 
kermann to Matisse’s Goethe”: 
vel” is a term 


ttistic scale of valu 


uch higher in pointed roo 


than “bis 


biography” are not words tha 
Aragon seems to like. Also, these 
postmortem sections tend to be 
more autobiographical than would 
probably have been pleasing to Ma- 
tisse: they abound in passages con- 
cerning Aragon’s illegitimate birth, 
glimpses of Dada and Surrealism, 
the much-publicized perfect union 
with Elsa, the couple’s flights and 
hidings during the war, the deaths 
of fellow Resistants, Elsa’s own 
death: these elements are inter- 
woven like a novelistic theme. Other 
personalities proclaimed to be 
“characters” in the “novel” are Ma- 
tisse’s models and his renderings of 
them, including his portrait-draw- 
ings of Baudelaire, of Ilya Ehren- 
burg—and of Aragon and Elsa. 

The translation by Jean Stewart is 
generally graceful: in the original 
French text certain passages must 
be of considerable Gallic beauty, 
particularly those describing Ma- 
tisse’s various studios, his actual 
creation of paintings, drawings, and 
cutouts, and the color-and-form 
relationships in individual paintings. 
But, in translation at least, the most 
memorable portions of the book are 
the informative ones, particularly a 
hitherto unpublished, detailed ac- 
count of the genesis and progress of 
the famous chapel at Vence. (One 
of the protagonists here is a lovely 
Matisse odalisque turned Dominican 
nun; and Matisse, challenged as to 
his belief in God, retorted: “Do I 
believe in God? Yes, when I am 
working.”) There are also fascinat- 
ing passages on Matisse’s illustra- 
tions for Joyce’s Ulysses (he didn’t 
bother to read the book), on his 
conception of “luxury,” on his love 
and transfiguration of objects, and 
on his favorite type of female 
body—that last section emphasizing 
his long preoccupation with Ingres’ 
portrait of the large-throated Ma- 
dame de Senonnes and his familiar- 
ity with a certain piece of medical 
writing on the thyroid. 

The format of the two volumes is 
handsome, the illustrations are lav- 
ish; the book is of serious scholarly 
value. 

There is one particularly bizarre 
detail. Didn't Henry James speak 
somewhere of the occasional pres- 
ence, in a seemingly impeccably ap- 
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of a single vulgar ob- 
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This book is as emotional, as wit 
as violent, as learned, as iconoclas' 
and as outspoken as its author, one 
the most famous and most controv: 
sial of American anthropologists. 
as much fun. DOWN AMONG 
WILD MEN is an adventure story 
celebration of great companii 
among aboriginals and fellow anthr 
pologists alike, and a memorial tı 
author’s heroic predecessors 
Western Desert of Australia. A’ 
is a very personal guide to the prac 
of anthropology, a pursuit dem: 
ing, above all, respect for one’s s$ 
jects as men and as equals. 
aborigine faces a stark life: brav 
adaptably, with humor if possibl 
with ferocity if necessary. His impl 
ments are of the Stone Age; his s! 
are astonishing; his traditions are y 
old and yery potent. He is not a pi 
itive innocent, nor a Noble Savage 
is a complex and competent m 
worth knowing in order to kno 
oneself, 


This author makes some of h 
colleagues very angry. He makes 
publishers very proud. We trust 
will enjoy meeting him. 


DOWN AMONG THE WILD 


The Narrative Journal 
Fifteen Years Pursuing 
Old Stone Age Aborigine 
Australia’s Western 


by John Greenwa 
$12.50 at your bc 





} aS Saying, m 

O C f his articles, “if I tried 
mpare Matisse with Walt Dis- 
.. And yet the girl on his 
lls at Cimiez reminds me of 
ow White.” Aragon reproduces 
- drawing in question, and in a 
to his note he adds: “I am 
used now (1968) by what seemed 
daring in 1942. One would have 
find the equivalent in the strip 


cartoons of today, Jodelle or Bar- 
barella. Walt Disney is already a 
classic.” The drawing can be found 
opposite page 75 of volume one. 
The note, and the note to the note, 
may not give Aragon’s “whole show 
away,” but . . . Can one help won- 
dering, in the light of their message, 
whether Aragon truly saw into the 
beautiful Matisse pictures about 
which he has written so fully? 


by Frank Kermode 


E New OxrorpD BOOK oF 


ord University Press, $10.00 


he original Oxford Book of 
lish Verse came out in 1900, was 
sed by its editor, Sir Arthur 
ller-Couch, in 1939, and has 
going to this day. The tradition 

ight be represented as even longer 
n the three-quarters of a century 
med above; in the preface to his 
edition Quiller-Couch acknowl- 
his debt to an earlier anthol- 
“Few of my contemporaries 
Tase—or would wish to erase— 
their minds took from the 

Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Trea- 
.” Since Palgrave made his se- 
ons on the advice of Tennyson, 
can identify the dye as laureate 
ison; The Oxford Book of 
lish Verse was already, in a 
archaic when it came out. Q 
rtainly not the kind of profes- 

o revises his views to accom- 
odate the new, and the 1939 edi- 
n makes only a few concessions 
hanging fashion. He added a 
ed pages and updated the col- 
on to 1918, but his heart wasn’t 
, and there is real bitterness in 
omments on the poetry of his 
n later years. “It were profane to 
doubt the Nine as having forsa- 
these so long favoured islands,” 
remarks, adding that in 1939 he 
at a loss what to do with a fash- 
1 of morose disparagement; of 
„at things long by catholic 


Perhaps 1939 was the last possible 
date such prose could have been 
written, and by very old literary 
gentlemen still stunned by the wick- 
edness of “The Waste Land.” It was 
the year of Yeats’s death, but “The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree” was as far as 
Q cared to go. As Dame Helen 
Gardner hints in her preface to the 
new edition, the 1939 revision of 
O.B.V. was a disaster, though it’s 
much easier to be confident about 
this in 1972 than in 1939. 

The character of the difficulties Q 
faced in 1939 will help us to under- 
stand the magnitude, and I fear the 
hopelessness, of what Dame Helen 
has tried to do in 1972. What the 
old man undertook to revise was, in 
some perfectly real sense of the 
word, a classic; he had assembled in 
1900 a body of verse which won 
cultural acceptance as in some way 
canonical. The well-read could ar- 
gue about its balance, but the nor- 
mal reader, who might accord to 
poetry a measure of respect or even 
love, but associated it primarily with 
all that was fine in bourgeois senti- 
ment and piety, went on buying it 
for his children and his pupils. On 
both sides of the Atlantic the book 
appeared in so many different 
guises—morocco bindings, India pa- 
per, and many other such varia- 
tions—that it clearly had acquired 
some of the status of the Bible, is- 
sued (by the same publisher) in just 
such a range of editions. It may 
therefore be said to have become a 
social symbol: it could lie around or 
stand on a shelf as an index of the 
owner's participation in the culture. 
In due course it ousted Palgrave 
(though I was given The Golden 


Ti , in leather, as 


associated in the 


e in 1934) as the single volum 
public mind with 
English poetry—beautiful and true, 
all you know and all you need to 
know. : 
What made Q so doleful in 1939 
was the sense that this state of af- 
fairs was coming to an end; as in: 
deed it was, and precisely because 
the phase of culture which made it 
possible was nearly over. Almost. 
anything written in the present cen- 
tury that he could bear to include 
in the new edition was bound to b 
very old-fashioned; as the rud 
young poet Auden might have put. 
it, he had, in the age of the Bristol 
bomber, tastes appropriate to the 
age of the penny-farthing bicycle 
The entire constitution of the po- 
ctry-reading public was changing 
fast, and the lower-middle-class 
public, which once assumed tha 
virtue lay in the imitation of abet 
ter-educated and more polite class 
above it, was acquiring different 
habits. A smattering of poetry was 
no longer socially necessary. Mean- 
while, a new public was adjusting — 
itself to a new poetry, and the uni- 
versities, using different methods in 
the United States and Great Britai 
began to turn out readers wh 
found in poetry strict but pleasing 
challenges, moral or intellectu 
and had sophisticated ways of talk- 
ing about it. Q’s book appeared be- 
fore anybody taught English litera- 
ture at Oxford or Cambridge; its 
public was unlearned, unsystematic. 
Nevertheless, simply by accepting | 
that the poetry it needed was con- 
tained in those eight hundred or 
pages, the book’s audience consti 
tuted a kind of unified literary cul- 
ture which all the efforts of the uni 
versities have not replaced. g 
It was, no doubt, a culture of a 
humble, even tiresome kind. Som 
notion of its lower reaches—occu- 
pied by the newly literate, the prod- 
ucts of compulsory education, 
trained largely by special newspa- 
pers such as Titbits to pick up th 
scraps that fell from the inaccessible 
table of literature—may be had from. 
the “Nausicaa” episode of Joyce’s 
Ulysses. The date, only four years 
after the publication of O.B.V., is 
June 16, 1904: “The summer e 
ning had begun to fold the world i 
its mysterious embrace. Far in th 
west the sun was setting and 
last gl f all too fle 





ered lovingly on sea and 
and... .” The sickening stew of 
y, facetiousness, clerks’ witti- 
ms, novelettes, and girls’ weeklies, 
mcocted by the abstemious Joyce, 
minds us that he once claimed to 
ave the mind of a grocer’s assis- 
ant. Into it he drops not only St. 
mard’s Litany of the Virgin but 
ines of poetry that had somehow 
ff the parent poems and 
c into the popular mind: “with 
his faults she loved him still” or 
‘golden opinions” or “more sinned 
against than sinning,” all worn 
mooth in Gertie’s dialect, like the 
Latin of the Tantum ergo: Tantumer 
“gosa cramen tum. 
Yet however extreme this debase- 
nt of literary culture, Gertie nev- 
theless belongs to such a culture; 
e tags from Macbeth or Lear drift 
down to her almost without mean- 
ing, yet her culture is continuous 
ith that of the future King Edward 
VII Professor at Cambridge, Quiller- 


> 


meaning except as signs of a de- 
lorable but large cultural class, and 
the unconscious tribute of that 


;, and contrast sharply with the 

ish consultants of Dame Helen. 

poet and man of letters has re- 

ated into the university, like his 

udience. We may not feel alto- 

gether badly about this if we con- 

_ sider some of Q’s other advisers, 

-such as Frederick Locker-Lampson, 

‘whose own poem “At Her Window” 

Q gratefully included in his selec- 
tion. Gertie would have loved it: 


Beating Heart! we come again 
Where my love reposes: 
tis is Mabel’s window-pane; 
These are Mabel’s roses. . . . 


ng thy song, thou tranced thrush, 
pe thy best, thy clearest;— 
r lattice moves, O hush— 
s, i! dearest. 


Even Q dropped this one from his re- 


vised edition, together with others, no- 
tably a truly incredible outburst by the 
Irish poet John Todhunter, another 
cinch for Gertie, though Yeats must 
have had his doubts; not that leaving 
Todhunter out made room for Yeats, 
but the times were changing. 

To come at last to the new version; 
one may say with absolute confidence 
that Gertie has nothing at all in com- 
mon with Dame Helen Gardner; and 
that you will look in vain in the 
new O.B.V. for farcically cor- 
rupted fragments of Eliot, com- 
parable with the decayed Tennyso- 
nianisms of the old collection. Of 
course, chips from Eliot’s poems 
have never been used to stuff lower- 
middle-class conversation either. 
Palgrave said he hoped his anthol- 
ogy would prove “a storehouse of 
delight to Labour and Poverty.” 
That function of poetry is now ob- 
solete; the work is done instead by 
television advertising. If you take a 
London child to the Christmas pan- 
tomime nowadays you will find that 
he understands the jokes and you 
don’t, simply because he watches 
commercial television more than 
you; the dialogue is a continuous 
allusion to advertising gimmicks and 
slogans. So is normal supermarket 
conversation. Whether you prefer 
this is a matter of taste; but it’s 
worth remembering that the culture 
of the newly literate in the late 
nineteenth century might be repre- 
sented not only by Gertie and 
Wells’s Mr. Polly (whose neologisms 
are a tribute to culture) but by 
D. H. Lawrence. Poetry was still 
something you might read without 
embarrassment, and without taking 
a course in it; it still had some 
place in the conversation of all the 
literate. Whether the admen in any 
sense supply its place I don’t know. 
What seems quite sure is that there 
is no longer an easily recognizable 
public for The Oxford Book of 
English Verse, and no generally ac- 
knowledged corpus of English po- 
etry. 

In spite of all this, Dame Helen 
has remade the book for a new 
public. In her preface she has a few 
words to say about changed taste, 
but this really means the taste in- 
culcated in the universities. Dame 
Helen is a don, a scholar, as Q was 
not; she has edited Donne (a poet 
in whom Q was a little too old and 


a little too old-fashioned to be v 


tence Q ignored. She offers the p 
lic a qualified version of the vie 
English poetry which on the wh 
prevails in the universities—qualifie 
because the book is not intended fi 
use there; because some poetry 
ries on into the new edition as if 
inertia; and because she has 
rightly not thought that this is 
proper occasion to stimulate — 
troversy. 

Some of her inclusions are du 
feel, rather to the constraints of 
academic conscience than to am 
persuasion that there is a publ 
which will respond: these are most 
seventeenth- and twentieth-centu 
poems. The editor’s dilemma is | 
lustrated by her inclusion of “T 
Waste Land” entire, except for th 
notes. It has to be there, but ho 
odd it looks in this context! \ 
will read it here, even first time 
simply doesn’t belong; it will 
be canonical in the old sense; 
too self-conscious about tradit 
ever to find a place in the m 
continuum of taste I’ve tried to 
scribe; it is the work of a poet 
actually announced that traditi 
was not something you could 
quire passively—you must work | 
it. So with Yeats; it is necessary 
Dame Helen, as it was impossi 
for Q, to include such poem 
“Sailing to Byzantium” and “ 
Circus Animals’ Desertion,” whic 
can never be the poetry of peo 
who read it only in the Oxfo 
Book. 7 
Sometimes the changes i 
troduced in conformity with sta 
dard modern taste have their. 
interest. For Q there was no. sha 
distinction between English a 
American poetry—he had Whit 
(in a wretched selection) beca 
Whitman was early domesticated 
England, but he also had Whittie 
and Longfellow. Apart from Au 
(an exception needing no excu 
Gardner includes only one Am 
can, Ezra Pound, though havin 
made this endearing decisio: 
spoils it by including only t 
pieces: “The River-Mere 
Wife,” a bit of “Hugh Selw 
berley,” and “What thou lovest 
remains,” from the Pisa 
(she ignores Q’s ban - 

Her stated reason fo 
the Americans is that 
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space for the great English moderns, 
Hopkins, Hardy, Yeats, and Eliot; 
but of course it is also true that 
since Whitman (who might have 
been left in on the same grounds as 
Scottish poetry—“part of the cultural 
heritage of England”), American po- 
etry isn’t susceptible to the kind of 
leveling that has to go on in such a 
book as this, and is for the most 
part unknown in England. Some 
American poets—say, Stevens, Wil- 
liams, Lowell, Plath, Berryman, and 
Ginsberg—are extremely important 
to people who read poetry; but nei- 
ther their names nor their poems 
have become household words. 

The revaluation of styles and pe- 
riods is also subject to conventional 
restraints. Gardner greatly increases 
Skelton’s share, and Fulke Gre- 
ville’s. She puts in eighteen pages of 
Donne, against Q’s meager five 
poems, one of which, lifted from 
Palgrave, isn’t by Donne anyway. 
Although she rather surprisingly 
contents herself with the same single 
lyric of Chapman selected by Q and 
the same two poems by Quarles, she 
adds a whole batch of minor sev- 
enteenth-century poets ignored by 
Q-Samuel Butler, John Cleveland, 
and Aurelian Townshend, for ex- 
ample. She adds a beautiful poem 
to Davenant’s portion, doubles 
Herbert’s share, slightly enlarges 
Marvell’s, and allows bits of Para- 
dise Lost, rather forlornly one feels, 
in the Milton section. Pope and 
Dryden benefit largely from the lift- 
ing of Arnold’s ban on them; and 
Romantic poetry is much better rep- 
resented. So principle is upheld; but 
whether representation is the object 
of such a book is a question. 

The major changes naturally oc- 
cur late in the anthology. Q, as we 
have seen, was at his worst here; 
even his Browning selection is dis- 
graceful. Gardner ruthlessly cuts 
down his favorites: Sydney Dobell, 
Beeching, William Watson, T. E. 
Brown, Henry Newbolt, W. 
D. Howells. James Thomson, who is 
the author of lyrical trifles in Q, is 
the author of “The City of Dreadful 
Night” in Gardner. John Davidson, 
who appears in Q as a nothing 
poet, a trifler, is now the author of 
the splendid “Thirty Bob a Week.” 
Q left out of his first edition certain 
contemporaries with evident claims 
on his space—Dowson, Lionel John- 
son, Wilde, not to mention John 
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Gray and Arthur Symons. Perhaps 
they were all too wicked; certainly 
they were very much advanced for 
Gertie. 

Gardner is very brisk about all 
this. Just as she imports Edward 
Lear and Lewis Carroll into the 
Victorian pages, she also includes 
Chesterton and Belloc, as well as 
Housman, Johnson, and Wilde. 
Willing enough to be conventional 
(as when she includes anthology 
pieces by W. H. Davies, Ralph 
Hodgson, Walter de la Mare, and 
John Masefield), she can also sur- 
prise us, as when she adds to the 
obvious Binyon choice, “For the 
Fallen” (which, incidentally, did, be- 
tween the wars, acquire a wide cul- 
tural spread as an Armistice poem), 
a beautiful and little-known work 
written during World War II and 
called “The Burning of the Leaves.” 
This, together with Edmund Blun- 
den’s “Report on Experience” and 
the Davenant dialogue, strikes me 
as the best Gardner does toward 
matching Q’s great coup, the discov- 
ery of a sonnet by Mark Alexander 
Boyd which Ezra Pound later called 
the most beautiful in the language. 

Dame Helen’s stars are Hardy, 
Yeats, and Eliot. She is a bit 
skimpy on Lawrence, and it might 
be said that Graves deserves more, 
perhaps at the expense of Edith Sit- 
well. She stops at 1950, doing well 
by Edwin Muir, William Empson, 
Louis MacNeice, Auden, Roy 
Fuller, and Dylan Thomas. Ameri- 
can readers may be pleased and 
surprised by Stevie Smith’s poem: 


Nobody heard him, the dead man, 

But still he lay moaning; 

I was much farther out than you 
thought 

And not waving but drowning— 


But Miss Smith’s work is now quite 
widely known in Britain. She may 
travel as well as John Betjeman or 
the two poems of Henry Reed 
which “everybody” knows, and 
which are properly reprinted here. 

It would be silly to argue long 
about choices, or even to dwell on a 
suspicion that the book is somehow 
a shade pious, a little light on erotic 
poetry. Dame Helen has done her 
work well. She knows a lot more 
than Q and has strong preferences, 
but she has seen the need, if the 
thing was to work at all, for sticking 
quite close to the only norm avail- 






















“the critical consensus,” as she 
If calls it. She has not tried to 
id a family resemblance to Q’s 
ection, or even to Palgrave’s. 
€ question remains: who is go- 
ing to read this book? Not students, 
not. schoolboys, though I suppose 
they may still have it thrust into 
their hands. There is the huge array 
of poetry in paperback, for the truly 
ere: and there is no longer 
for those who aren't to 



















RAVINSKY: CHRONICLE OF A 
FRIENDSHIP 

by Robert Craft 
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AND Music AT THE CLOSE 
by Lillian Libman 
Norton, $9.95 


ENCOUNTERS WITH STRAVINSKY 
by Paul Horgan 
‘Farrar, Straus and Giroux, $7.95 


- On March 3, 1972—day of in- 
my—Robert Craft was quoted in 
the New York Times: “Only two 
people know anything about 
travinsky. . Only Mrs. 
Stravinsky and I know. Pll be arro- 
gant and say that.” 

~~ Craft’s statement was triggered by 
a piece, which made the front page 
of the paper, by Donal Henahan, a 
Times critic, which charged that 
ft had done a frightful lot of 
ging, the full extent of which 
ould be divulged in the fall by the 
ublication of Lillian Libman’s 
memoir (the publishers call it a 
personal” memoir, which is surely 
best kind), And Music at the 
Close: Stravinsky’s Last Years. 
A truth that Miss Libman sug- 
gests but does not actually state is 
at in Stravinsky’s twenty-three- 
ear association with Craft, there 
—Get-Craft movement on an 
ational scale which had its 
origo in the United States. 
a players who resented 
de to play under a lumi- 






























pretend. Will it console lonely ladies 


MUSIC 
CRAFT ON HIS OWN 
by Robert Evett 


uld, in his own eyes, do 
doubly resented being © 


in London apartments, or provincial 
reading groups? They no longer 
exist, at any rate in the form such 
words conjure up. And modern 
Gerties feed their fantasies at the 
telly. | wouldn’t for a moment ar- 
gue against the proposition that this 
is in most ascertainable ways a bet- 
ter job than Q’s; but that it can 
have a comparable place in our 
lives is surely quite impossible. 


bossed around by this teacher's pet 
who would never, never get lost. 
Many musicians who sincerely de- 
tested everything Stravinsky wrote 
after The Rake’s Progress held Craft 
responsible for the composer’s 
about-face. And anyone who was 
offended by the mindless adulation 
heaped on the old man by his fans 
could use his alter ego as a scape- 
goat. So, between Henahan’s ad- 
vance notice of the Libman book 
and its actual publication, it was 
open season on Craft. Both he and 
Lillian Libman were subject to un- 
conscionable and totally unsup- 
ported abuse. 

Actually, Craft is the true hero of 
Miss Libman’s book. This fascinat- 
ing man has never seen fit to tell us 
much about himself, and the diary 
extracts that he has published are 
almost entirely about other people. 
The next edition of Bartlett’s Famil- 
iar Quotations will no doubt be 
studded with the remarks of emi- 
nent persons as recorded by Craft: 
“All music is positively painful to 
me” (Evelyn Waugh); “Auden is the 
most skillful of us all, of course, but 
I am not at all like him, you know” 
(Dylan Thomas); “Stupidity is al- 
ways stubborn, intelligence is usu- 
ally resilient” (Cardinal Roncalli, 
later Pope John XXIII); Robert 
Graves on Plato, “who did more | 
harm than any one man before 
Freud.” 

In the introduction to his own 
new book, Craft says, “I lack the | 
novelist’s talent that can make ‘ordi- 
-nary’ people interesting, whereas the 
extraordinary ones take care of 
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themselves, with little help from 
me.” Miss Libman does not share 
this defect, and can make fascinat- 
ing small talk about the daily 
drama in Stravinsky’s house, where 
the principal players were Mr. and 
the second Mrs. Stravinsky and 
their fils adoptif and where friends, 
a parade of servants, other employ- 
ees, and Stravinsky’s daughter 
Milène (whose name is not big 
enough for Craft to drop) make up 
the supporting cast. Famous people 
are invariably approached by syco- 
phants, and Stravinsky was suf- 
ficiently an homme de théâtre (in 
other words, a ham) that he enjoyed 
the sycophancy. He liked it when 
people called him “Maestro,” and 
was quite taken with the orgies of 
ass-kissing that attended his public 
appearances. He took advantage of 
the people who worked for him. 
Miss Libman, for instance, whose 
sole duty to the man consisted in 
P.R. work and getting good con- 
tracts for him and Craft, found her- 
self employed as a cook (when there 
wasn’t one) or sometimes as a secre- 
tary-typist. Luckily for her, she was 
only around part-time, but in regard 
to her chores she was an arche- 
typical sycophant, willing to do ab- 
solutely anything for The World’s 
Greatest Composer. 

Craft, for his part, was drawn to 
Stravinsky by his music first, and 
subsequently developed an attach- 
ment to the man that was built on 
understanding and genuine respect 
and would, in time, grow into mu- 
tual affection. Like anyone who has 
spent any amount of time under 
one roof with an honest-to-God fa- 
mous megalomaniac, Craft had to 
find a style, or mode of behavior, 
that allowed him to acknowledge 
his master while, at the same time, 
being his own man. Had Stravinsky 
been Frederick the Great, the 
bother of establishing protocol 
would have already been taken care 
of. As it was, somebody had to es- 
tablish the ground rules. Craft is not 
about to tell us who made them, 
and the people who have written at 
length about the relationship—Miss 
Libman and Paul Horgan—came on 
far too late to supply any informa- 
tion about the early years of the 
Craft-Stravinsky collaboration. How- 
ever, there was a certain formality, 
such as exists between parent and 
child, between the old man and the 
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young one. Craft may have used no 
form of direct address at all (Lib- 
man) or addressed his colleague as 
“Mr. Stravinsky” (Horgan), but he 
idently never called him “Igor,” 
as Christopher Isherwood did, nor 
“Igor Feodorovitch,” the correct for- 
mal Russian usage, which Igor 
Feodorovitch reserved for conversa- 
tion in Russian—a language that 
Craft has never bothered iv learn. 

In his diaries, Craft chooses to 
give the impression that he never 
quarreled with Stravinsky. No doubt 
he does not cherish the memories of 
such rows as they had. According to 
Libman, however, they once had 
words during a recording session at 
which Stravinsky was imperious and 
cunspeakably rude. Craft, properly 
offended, picked up his scores, left 
the studio, and went into seclusion 
for four days until the old man 
(who would never have asked for 
forgiveness) made a satisfactory 
conciliatory gesture. Anyone stuck 
with the problems attendant on liv- 
ing with or near royalty will find 
some extremely helpful hints in the 
Libman book. 

A question that has been both- 
ering readers ever since the first vol- 
ume of the Stravinsky-Craft books 
appeared is how they were made. 
id they use a tape recorder? Did 
aft take notes and later work 
‘them into shape? In what language 
“did the two men converse? 

Last point first: Stravinsky had a 
feeble command of English and 
Craft very little French when the 
‘two men first met. Craft quickly be- 
-eame fluent in French and 
_Stravinsky’s English improved so 
that Paul Horgan was later able to 
write: “I have never known conver- 
-sational English more pungent than 
his, or more grammatically correct, 
precise (often devastatingly so) in 
vocabulary, and original in style, all 
-within the framework of the natural 
_ syntax of the language.” 

~~ In his New York Times statement, 
“Craft says that he took notes, but 
that the “conversations” were recon- 
structions, representing what 
Stravinsky said, though not neces- 
-sarily in his own words. According 
to the Times report, “If he had to 
io it all over again... he would 
qt clear earlier how the colla- 
boration worked.” This is not an es- 
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rafts advantage to let it out him- 
If instead of allowing Miss Lib- 
n to do it for him. 

T have to confess to a puritanical 
streak about ghost-writing in what- 
ever form it takes, and even as a 
middle-aged man I am as shocked 
as I was as a child to learn that the 
resident of the United States 
doesn’t write his own speeches. 
lowever, it is clear from all the 
documentation now available that 
as he grew older Stravinsky could 
not have functioned at all, either as 
a conductor or as an author, with- 
out the selfless and dedicated assis- 
tance of Robert Craft. 

_ There are discrepancies between 
he Craft and the Libman accounts 
at have been blown out of all 
sroportion by the press. In most re- 
ects, they support and com- 
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HE DISCREET CHARM OF THE 
OURGEOISIE 

irected by Luis Buñuel 
wentieth Century-Fox 


‘In recent years the movie director 
has emerged from his relative public 
obscurity (compared to the stars and 
the studio moguls) and attained an 
extraordinary prestige in our cul- 
ure: artist, seer, celebrity par ex- 
llence, he is praised for his “vi- 
on” of life, for being in touch with 
the young, the future, the national 

bconscious. Critics, in search of a 
new Homer every season, speak of 
“mythic” resonances in his work—ev- 
rything seems larger than life on 
screen, and the director gains from 
the magnification. He is interviewed 
exhaustively and obsessively, and 
even though he is often unresponsive 
and misleading, the interviews are 
on collected into books, and these 





obviously have : been to. plement each other, with Miss Lib- 


man filling in interesting details that 
were beneath Craft’s notice. More 
important, Craft, who is so self- 
effacing in his own work, emerges 
as a man of enormous drive, in- 
tellectual power, and charisma. 

Paul Horgan’s “personal record,” 
Encounters with Stravinsky, is not 
much more than a fan letter to the 
grave. Horgan was a casual friend, 
rather than an intimate one, of the 
Stravinskys’ and of Craft’s, and was 
not one of the “extraordinary” 
people who found his way into 
Crafts Chronicle of a Friendship. 
The book contains some entertain- 
ing anecdotes and some important 
perceptions, but is valuable mostly 
because of the substance it gives to 
the emerging portrait of Craft as a 
strong and important figure in his 
own right. 





MOVIES o 
OBSESSIONS 
by David Denby 


in turn take their place on the endless 
shelf of books devoted to directors. 
(The solemnly adulatory director 
study has become the hagiographic 
literature for our time. All those 
books and hardly a word of negative 
criticism! What could it represent 
other than a basic insecurity about 
film as an art form?) 

Paradoxically, the director has 
achieved his greatest fame as televi- 
sion has reduced the movies to a 
minority medium. As the immense 
audience began to fade, public 
status shifted away from groups that 
had long enjoyed it. The first-gener- 
ation studio tyrants saw their em- 
pires disintegrate, and soon they 
passed from the scene, to be re- 
placed by gray corporation types 
and behind-the-scenes operators; 
and actors, appearing in fewer mov- 
ies than before, found it harder to 
sustain the publicity accorded to the 
old-fashioned stars. 

Something special was needed to 
pull people away from the bland 
but convenient entertainment at 
home. In the fifties, it was the wide 
screen and other technical “im- 
provements”; in recent years, it’s 
been the man with “genius,” the di- 














rector. Encouraged to make his 
work more challenging or personal, 
he has often responded simply by 
increasing the sex and violence; yet 
there’s no doubt that the last dozen 
years have been marked by an in- 
ternational resurgence of subjective 
film-making. In the final step, movie. | 
publicists, tuning in to the new em- 
phasis, have begun using the direc- | 
tors name as a selling point with | 
the public. The word “Fellini” has 
now appeared in two movie titles. 

But most important in making the 
director a culture hero has been the 
change in film criticism. When 
James Agee was a reviewer in the. 
forties, he took his movies one at av 
time, only rarely evaluating them as- 
part of a director’s overall output. 
Often he didn’t mention the director — 
at all. But today even the reviewer- 
kibbitzers on television are director- 
oriented, and critics with sufficient — 
space regularly emphasize the direc- — 
tor’s thematic consistencies, his ob- 
sessions and mannerisms, his recur- 
ring use of actors, settings, and — 
moods. The auteur theory, which 
makes a sharply defined directorial 
personality into a criterion of value, 
has influenced the majority of crit- 
ics, even those who reject some of. 
the basic premises of auteurism or — 
disagree over which directors are to. 
receive the honored status of auteur, — 
Accordingly, a situation has arisen 
which is unique in the criticism of pi 
the arts: in movies, the artist’s sheer: 
ability to impose his personality on 
his material and stamp it unmistak- = 
ably as his own often accounts for a _ 
high reputation. His obsessions may — 
be unworthy, his soul, once bared, 
may be rotten, but he is praised 
nonetheless, for he has made his 
identity visible in an unwieldy, col- 
laborative medium. 

But perhaps we shouldn’t be 
quite so impressed by the personal 
use of the film medium. If we are ~ 
often bored with the new films of a 
director who has done great work in 
the past, it may be because his work 
is so personal it lacks variety and 
development. Caught up in his own 
world and fantasies, he may have e 
lost touch with ours. Take Fellini, a 
for instance. In his recent movies 
(Juliet of the Spirits, Fellini Satyri- 
con, and The Clowns), the director's 
celebrated “vision” has become ever 
more central; yet the narrative and 
dramatic elements in these fil 














have grown so feeble that it’s been 
hard to stay interested in them to 
the end. Now, in Fellini's Roma, a 
miscellaneous fantasia on the theme 
of Rome’s present-day dis- 
integration, the director has totally 
liberated his obsessions from the 
discipline of telling a story or devel- 
oping a character or even main- 
taining a comprehensible point of 
view. The movie is a perfect rubbish 
of “vivid” Fellini images piled one 
on top of another, a tedious cata- 
logue of the fantastic and the bi- 
zarre—countless “ordinary” Romans, 
made up to the hilt, clowning and 
sticking their tongues out and furi- 
ously eating and defecating: fat, 
strutting whores and gigantesque 
old ladies; noisy, untalented vaude- 
ville entertainers; interior sets that 
look like steam rooms and exteriors 
that resemble graveyards; a rain- 
soaked traffic jam that turns into 
Armageddon-on-the-freeway; an ec- 
clesiastical fashion show that be- 
comes an extravagant satire of 
Catholic panoply (at least we sup- 
pose it’s a satire—when everything is 
so wild, we have no ground from 
which to judge whether a given se- 
quence is meant satirically or 
whether that’s the way Fellini natu- 
rally sees things and wants them to 
be). 

In the absence of characters, he 
fills his movies with random gro- 
tesques. He loves their theatrical 
presence and no doubt he is sincere 
in insisting that they are part of life, 
too, but if he allows them only a 
quick turn to show their stuff and 
rarely gives them any human di- 
mension we can relate to, then isn’t 
he exploiting them just like any 
cheap sideshow entertainer? His 
sense of wonder is still alive, but a 
mad decorator’s instinct has taken 
over: the people, pressed into the 
spectacular backgrounds, come in 
matching bizarre colors with the 
sets. 

The movie without characters is a 
fairly new development for Fellini; 
the absence of narrative is not, for 
he was never really a narrative film- 
maker in the traditional sense. Some 
of his superb early movies, such as 
I Vitelloni (1953) and Nights of 
Cabiria (1957), were cast in pica- 
resque form, without a central ac- 
tion to tie everything together, but 
they had a wonderful emotional co- 
herence and continuity, and Fellini 
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t is one of the commonest of 
istakes to consider that the 
mit of our power of perception 
is also the limit of all there is to 
perceive.—c. w. LEADBEATER 













IHustrated in full color! 
10 color plates and 9 drawings. 






1ST AMERICAN EDITION 


_ THE 
CHAKRAS 


C. W. LEADBEATER 


Author of “Man Visible & Invisible” and (with 
Annie Besant) “Thought-Forms.” 



























@ This famous book, published first in 
India (1927), will interest everyone 
‘involved with yoga. Leadbeater, a clair- 
voyant, describes and pictures his investi- 
_ gations into the nature and functions of 
chakras, psychic human sense organs 
related to the nervous and glandular sys- 
tems. Includes ten full-color illustrations 
and 9 drawings from the Ist Edition. 
‘Quest Book #0422, paperbound, $3.25 


bookstores, or postpaid return mail 
rom Quest Books Dept. AM, 306 West 
Geneva Rd., Wheaton, Illinois 60187. 


“A posthumous garland 
by the late master” 


THE OLD DOG 
BARKS BACKWARDS 


OGDEN NASH 


“Our leading nonsense versifier 
and revivifier, a descendant in 
sensibility of W. S. Gilbert by 
S.J. Perelman.’”? 





‘77 verses, none of which has ever 
“appeared in book form. 
With drawings by 
Robert Binks. 













$5.95 at all 
bookstores 
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really made us care for his outsiders 
and dreamers and failures. Later on, 
his curiosity and gentleness deserted 
him; 8%, his great confessional film, 
was a monstrous act of egotism, al- 
though in 1963 Fellini was still ca- 
pable of seeing when his ego was 
destructive or absurd. 

The director also appears in Fel- 
lini’s Roma, but he no longer knows 
when he’s absurd and so he makes 
a useless exhibition of himself. We 
see him arriving in Rome before the 
war, a quiet, handsome, and exces- 
sively polite young man from the 
provinces (played by Peter Gon- 
zales, a Texan), and we wince with 
embarrassment—when Fellini came 
to Rome, he was a ravenous hustler 
who worked for the cheap illus- 
trated magazines and for newspa- 
pers, drawing caricatures of society 
figures to accompany the gossip col- 
umns. Later in the movie he ap- 
pears in his own person, moving 
around the city and pretending to 
direct a camera crew, and again we 
wince, not only because the crew in 
the movie cannot be shooting what 
we see (such is the feeble pretense), 
but because the notion of Fellini as 
an alert documentary observer is so 
ludicrously inappropriate. He never 
observes anything anymore; his eye, 
turned inward, is completely fantas- 
tic. Fellini's Roma is as personal as 
a movie can be, and it’s an oppres- 
sive experience. 


One of the personal signposts in 
Frangois Truffaut’s work is the con- 
tinued presence of his friend Jean- 
Pierre Léaud. In explanation of his 
obsession, Truffaut has called Léaud 
the finest young actor of his genera- 
tion and a man whose temperament 
is remarkably similar to his own. 
Those of us who love Truffaut and 


who also feel that he’s fallen off 


badly in recent films (with The Wild 
Child an outstanding exception) 


would give anything to disabuse 


him of these notions. As the tough, 


outgoing delinquent boy of The 400 
Blows, Léaud projected real strength 
and his smile was irresistible, but 
in Truffaut’s later autobiographical 
movies he’s grown up into a tight- 
lipped, enduringly callow young 
man who hardly makes contact with 
| | the other actors and yields prac- 

| tically nothing to the camera. With 
| Léaud as star, movies like Stolen 

Kisses and Bed and Board have 














oye? | 
Chronic! oe 
2 New York Times: & 


the malevolent practical joker; the 


been dead at the center. Like Truf 
faut, the actor is a slender, small- 
boned man with fine features and 
dark hair, but the resemblance ends 
there; he reveals little of Truffaut’s 
engaging high spirits or quick intel- 

ligence or sympathy. 

Two English Girls, set around the- 
turn of the century, is about the. 
love of two exhaustingly high- 
minded English sisters for the same _ 
Frenchman, the way each sacrifices 
herself for the other and both miss 
out on happiness. Since the psychol- 
ogy of sexual self-sacrifice is now so 
remote to our understanding as to 
be inaccessible, only a set of smash- 
ing performances could have. 
brought this story to life. Unfortu- 
nately the girls are dull look-alikes, 
and Léaud is so lacking in romantic 
attraction that we never understand 
why they pine away for him (if they 
are merely deluded, the point isn’t 
made). Léaud is supposed to be 
some sort of libertine, but every 
time he approaches a woman, credi- 
bility fades. With his stiffened, up- 
right body and his arms extended _ 
Straight out, he looks more like a 
man searching for a light switch 
than an eager lover. He has th 
gentleness which is characteristic — 
of Truffaut’s work, but in this case — 
its unimpressive. Gentleness may 
emerge from strength, or it may be 
the result of a deep unwillingness, >. 
either as actor or man, to engage in 
any of the stronger emotions. Léaud 
is fine in Godard’s films (Masculine 
Feminine and La Chinoise) where. 
his emotional reticence is used ironis 
cally as part of the style of modern ~ 
youth; in the warmer ambience of 
Truffaut’s films, the viewer has to. 
project his own feelings onto this 
blankly handsome face. 

Truffaut’s recent films starring — 
this man he calls his double have- 
been marked by a quietly mel- 
ancholic reserve. It’s as if he 
thought he might best continue his — 
mildly narcissistic game by not call- 
ing undue attention to himself. Yet, 
ironically, it was the exuberance of 
the early films which interested us 
in Truffaut in the first place. Per- 
haps if he gives up on Léaud and | 
the semi-autobiographical mode, his 
great natural vitality will return. 






Buñuel the madman, the anti- 
Christ; the sadist, the foot fetishis 









niacal anticleric and scourge of 
the rich—Luis Buñuel is the very 
model of an obsessed director, re- 
turning again and again to the same 
emes and actors, but just when 
ou think he’s played out (as I did 
after seeing Tristana), he comes 
bouncing back with something as- 
‘tonishing: At the age of seventy-two, 
Buñuel has renewed his art in a 
ful jeu d’esprit called The 

et Charm of the Bourgeoisie. 
Bufuel’s anarchic Marxism (really 
a series of animosities rather than a 
political ideology) has always been 
supremely useful to him as an artist 
because it provides a perfect set of 
outlets for his savage humor. In his 
new picture, a comedy of manners 


that keeps changing into a surreal 


nightmare and then back again, the 
old antipathies are as present as 


ever, although some of the extreme 


cruelty and corruscating bitterness is 
- gone. After working in films for 
over forty-five years, Buñuel has 
broken through to a new freedom; 
he can play with his material, the 
lm medium, the audience, and his 
wn career. 

The title, of course, is ironic. Buñ- 


uel’s bourgeoisie is a group of cor- | 


rupt Parisian suburbanites and a 
ave diplomat from Miranda, a 
iserable little South American dic- 
atorship that harbors Nazi war 
criminals. Riding to and fro in their 
limousines, these sleek, gracious 
eople are a testament to the power 
respectability, for they have 
‘made their pile by smuggling heroin 
‘into France. Their “discreet charm” 
barely covers a raging beastliness. 
Ine suspects that Buñuel would like 
ave them lined up against the 
and shot, but his impulses, 
ampened somewhat, find release 
instead in shattering their peace 
with one absurdity after another. 
eople like this, he realizes, always 
prevail because they know how to 
ake care of themselves; but art has 

its revenge. 
Like the wealthy everywhere, they 
-project their extraordinary self-love 
onto their possessions and the nice- 
ies of their social arrangements. 
They are fetishists of the perfect dry 
martini, the correctly selected wine, 
e dinner party where everything is 


so. Yet every time they sit. 


jown to eat (which is the principal, 


g an of the film), some- | 
m ch Army | 





barges in on maneuvers, or, at a 
restaurant, the employees wander 
off disconcertingly to mourn the 
death of the patron, who lies stone 
cold in the next room, or some ear- 
nest young man comes over and 
recounts a long unhappy dream full 
of death and mutilation and ghosts. 
Soon they begin to have humiliating 
dreams of their own: a party is 
ruined by a preposterous quarrel; a 
group of terrorists break in and 
wipe them out. 

Buñuel had worked with similar 
material ten years before in The Ex- 
terminating Angel, and if he has any 
lesson for younger directors like 
Fellini and Truffaut, it is that when 
you return to a situation you once 
took seriously it’s best to play with 
it, turn it inside out, or it will go 
dead. In the earlier film, a group of 
wealthy socialites settle in for a din- 
ner party and then discover, to their 
dismay, that they cannot bring 
themselves to leave. The situation per- 
sists for days, perhaps weeks, but as 
the movie was only this one endless 
joke, it had nowhere to go. Critics 
spoke knowingly of “Spanish humor”, 
actually the joke was baffling and 


“As child, wife, mother and 
grandmother, as scholar and 
writer, and as an individual 
within a certain time and 
culture—Margaret Mead 
scrutinizes herself 
meticulously and 
vigorously.’””* 


The whole intimate, 
candid story, up to World War II, 


rather suffocating. But the new mot 
in which the socialites can’t get th 
dinner party started, is full of surpris 
and shifts of tone. 
Take those nightmares that 
turb the sleep of his genteel sm 
glers. While watching these e 
sodes, we don’t at first realize the’ 
are dreams, for Buñuel starts eac 
one as if it were part of the “real 
action of the movie. Gradually th 
context of normality is violated, | 
fantastic intrudes ever more. ins 
tently, until, at the point of teri 
the dreamer awakens. Yet the co 
vention of realism is so strong 1 
the movies that we quickly -sett 
back into our comfortable assu 
of normality—only to be calmh 
out into the unknown when th 
next dream gets under way. ae 
Bufiuel’s art is as insolent as ¢ 
The Discreet Charm of the 
geoisie is a deeply funny movie, 
as a viewing experience it’s | 
walking across a perilous, sway 
little bridge whose guide rails 
periodically snatched away. 
any director who can provide 
sort of adventure deserves all- 
adulation we can give him.. 


of the world’s most famous anthropologist. The 
personal story of a woman who was liberated from 
convention more than 50 years ago. “Margaret Mead at her 


best.” -Publishers Weekly 


60 photos. A Literary Guild alternate selection. 


| $8.95 


_ *Kirkus Rev 










: ‘THe CAMERONS 
by Robert Crichton 
_ Knopf, $7.95 


_ The Scots have always been hard 
_ on their own. The harshness of the 
Lairds in 1745 when they broke up 
the clans and drove out their ten- 
nts to make field room for their 
ocks of sheep was matched a cen- 
iry later by the harsh conditions 
mposed on those who worked in 
Scottish coal mines. 
his robust, romantic novel in the 
tradition of storytelling is laid in 
> mining village of Pitmungo, and 
begins on an April day at the 
rn of this century when Maggie 
rum, who has saved up her silver 
schoolteacher, ups and leaves 
r classes on a mysterious errand, 
d. heads north toward the 
oast. It has long been her ambi- 
to marry a man who can make 
money, if necessary in the pits, 
ch she will save until they can 
er themselves. The man she 
; is Gillon Cameron, a High- 
nder, with a precarious livelihood 
_a fisherman. Gillon, whose fore- 
ars were once proud to be Cam- 
ns; -is tall and fair, strong in the 
from his life at sea and dread- 
shy. It takes persistence on 
gie’s part to woo him and bring 
| to her family in Pitmungo. 
de thinks he has no heart for 
ng, but he finds as he ap- 
oaches the town that he will have 
fight the pit bully for the right to 
rk, and, after an exhausting 
gle in which his stamina pre- 
„discovers that he has won the 
pect of the village and the affec- 
of Maggie’s parents. Gillon’s 
ergence in the pits and his ac- 
ion of the skill which makes 
the highest paid collier, his 
ing for the sea, his shyness as 
gie washes the pit grime from 
hite body at day’s end, and the 
e for her which keeps him en- 
d are. well told. 
children come fast—Rob Roy, 
drew, Sam the strong one, James 
mie) short, dark, and tough, a 






































= THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 


by Edward Weeks 


cradle, Sarah, the old- 


est daughter, and the twins—all hos- 
tages to fortune, which seemingly 
will sentence Gillon to a lifetime in 
the pits. But Maggie with her fru- 
gality and resourcefulness has other 
ideas. She keeps the key of the kist, 
the strongbox in which they store 
their savings, and as the kids grow 
old enough to help, it is Maggie 
whose ingenuity directs their life 
and Gillon who inspires the loyalty 
of his little clan. The strongbox 
grows heavier, and all signs are pro- 
pitious until Gillon is injured deep 
underground. Lord Fyffe, the mine- 
owner, will pay no compensation, 
and Gillon’s dander, which has 
slumbered so long, is at last fired in 
protest. 

As in any long-sustained ro- 
mance, one must take some things 
on faith. In his loneliness, Gillon 
has recourse to the library, where 
the half-drunken librarian, Mr. Sel- 
kirk, feeds him first Shakespeare 
and then Marx. One wonders how 
Selkirk could purchase so much 
Scotch on a librarian’s pittance, and 
how Gillon’s sons with so little 
schooling could so swiftly acquire 
their eagerness for reading. But Gil- 
lon’s defiance when, cheered on by 
the village, he confronts the Laird 
is a moving scene, and the trial 
which ends in the family’s departure 
brings tears to the eyes. 





TALLULAH 
by Brendan Gill 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $25.00 


In this stylish, entertaining, well- 
written book, Brendan Gill has 
drawn what I take to be a breathing 
likeness of Tallulah Bankhead. Not 
as beautiful as Marilyn Monroe, 
more of a hoyden and less winning 
than Gertrude Lawrence, this fat, 
sassy Southern kid “with none of 
the performing skills of the prodigy, 
and indeed, with almost no school- 
ing,” after she had slimmed down 
and found her “sub-tropical voice,” 
won the loyalty of a large and intel- 


=» ligent audience in New York, and _ 
then for eight happy years did the 
same thing in London. She also had- 


her. hangers-on, in London hordes 





performance in Antony and Cl 





of squealing girls in the theater al- 
ley, and in this country, as she 
aged, a cult of gigolos who encour- 
aged her self-exploitation. 

The Bankheads were politicians, 
and Tallulah, motherless from her 
infancy, was brought up at Sunset, 
her grandfather’s spacious home in 
Jasper, Alabama, a spoiled brat, 
gaining her way with tantrums, and 
jealous of her older sister’s beauty. 
Foul-mouthed and rebellious, she 
bounced from school to school, with | 
very little acquired education, and ` 
her father, Will, a spasmodic al- 
coholic who cooled off to become 
Speaker of the House, was too busy — 
in Washington to heed. But she was 
Sharply intelligent, could learn a 
play in two days, and before she 
was twenty was projecting herself 
triumphantly in mediocre parts with = : 
that drawling “dahling” which was 
her trademark. 

Tallulah had to wait for twenty 
years for her finest parts: Regina 
Giddens, the Southern schemer in 
The Little Foxes; the eternal tramp 
in Thornton Wilders The Skin of 
Our Teeth; and the lead in Private 
Lives, a part she assumed when ev- 
eryone else thought the play was 
worn out, and which ran for so long 
in its second coming that Tallulah - 
said, “We have played this show ev- 
erywhere except underwater.” ee 

Mr. Gill has avoided the tedium 
of so many theatrical biographers 
with his skillful account of Tallulah 
offstage. Tallulah, caring nothing for. 
privacy, was a compulsive drinker | 
like her father, very liberal in her 
sexual enjoyment, fond of swim- __ 
ming in the nude and turning cart- 
wheels in the same condition, and, 
when she had stashed away the first. 
million, given to never-ending house — 
parties for which she paid the bills. 
Although she had a hundred lovers,” 
marriageable men were wary, and 
John Emery, who came for the ~ 
weekend and stayed six weeks, after _ 
he had been properly married tò- 
her in Alabama and exposed to her 
regime, must have been meekly 
glad to escape. Why did she live | ee 
this way? The author suggests a> 
loneliness, an emptiness for which 
she never had an answer. 

It is funny and sad to read the 
critics as they watched her fade. 
John Mason Brown wrote of her 

































yn the Nile last night as Cleo- 
ra—and sank.” Even loyalists like 
bert Benchley and Walter Kerr 
w it coming. “The disagreeable 
ite of the self-exploiter,” says Mr. 
Gill with insight, “faced Tallulah 
‘from the moment she undertook to 
: star in ‘The Big Show.’” 

The three hundred photographs 
h her in many poses, and will 
e the addicts. 






















JOR Tuose I LOVED 
_ by Martin Gray 
— ttle, Brown, $8.95 


For the most part this is a horror 
story, treading bloodstained ground 
-we have traversed before; probably 
} is good for the spirit to be re- 
nded of the bestiality which Hit- 
er unleashed. “Martin” is a boy of 
fourteen in the heart of his pros- 
< perous family in Warsaw. He be- 
comes “Mietek,” one of the “death- 
| Jews” who survived the annihilation 
factory at Treblinka, and then 
‘Mishka” when he joins the parti- 
ns and the Soviet Army. During 
he systematic destruction of the 
Polish Jews, he has learned to out- 
it fear and hunger. He witnessed 
the killing of his father, a well-to-do 
nufacturer and an officer in the 
Polish army. His account of Treb- 
linka is harrowing in its detail, and 

there he escaped the gas chambers 
by loading the bodies into the 
graves, separating the still warm 
bodies of the children from their 
~ mothers, helping the “dentists” ex- 
tract gold from the teeth, shoving 
‘trampling the stiffs into the 
nd. What drove him and what 
must lead on the reader, too, was 
his will to live and his employment 
f any means to that end. Not only 
“he hardy, he was clever, as he 
ade his escape from the lower 
amp to the upper, strapping him- 
self to the underpart of an SS truck 
nd escaping again in a freight car 
to the open country, where in the 
mall villages he sounded a warning 
fellow Jews would not believe 
where he was eventually em- 
d by the partisans in the for- 























































venge and the impulse to live 
e motives. He joins the Red 
ing with the NKVD as 
out the Nazis in hiding 
itors 





patra, “Tallulah Bankhead barged 


the occupied ter- 


ritory. And after tasting the bitter | 
freedom in Berlin, after being deco- 
rated with the Order of the Red 
Star, he sets out, only nineteen, to 
join his grandmother in New York. 

What follows is a slice of Horatio 
Alger. The boy who was so supple 
in finding food for his family in 
Warsaw is just as successful as a 
salesman, peddling without a li- 
cense, making capital of his broken 
English in the hotels in Lakewood. 
putting together the fortune which 
will provide him with a charming 
wife and their four children with 
unbelievable happiness in their 
country place in the South of 
France. 

Martin Gray’s story has been told 
with the aid of a collaborator, Max 
Gallo, and has been translated from 
the French. It comes to us, in a 
sense, at two removes from the au- 
thor, and this may account for the 
feeling of incredulity which I find 
most noticeable in the closing pages. 
Martin’s dashing about on a motor- 
cycle when he knows his family is 
in peril is a far cry from the cool 
operator in Warsaw and Treblinka. 





WinsLow HOMER 
by John Wilmerding 





Praeger, $30.00 


“The most interesting part of my 
life is of no concern to the public,” 
wrote Winslow Homer to a propos- 
ing biographer. With this injunction 
in mind, Mr. Wilmerding has de- 
voted himself to the events of 
Homer’s art instead of his life. We 
study the early lithographs and 
wood engravings which he did in 
Boston in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury; his sketches at the front in the 
Civil War, and the oil painting of 
Confederate prisoners which estab- 
lished his reputation; his Gloucester 
watercolors with their affinity to 
Tom Sawyer; and the magnificent 
seascapes: The Fog Warning, The 
Life Line, Undertow, and The 
Northeaster, the fruition of his three 
decades at Prout’s Neck on the 
Maine coast. Whether in Paris, the 
Bahamas, Quebec, or Long Branch, 
Homer was incorrigibly bold and 
American, and Mr. Wilmerding’s 
text deepens our appreciation by 
the skillful contrast of his work with 
that of fellow artists. The reproduc- 
tions in color are of exceptional 
beauty. 


THE LAKE 





Nathaniel Benchley’ 
new novelis 
The Hunter's Moon 


Fy books, this one is 
\ read... good, clean 
/ satire." — Newsday 


$6.95 LITTLE, BROW! 





NATIONAL BESTSELLER 


Universally acclaimed! 
The book that explains 
what is happening in 
Vietnam. 


FIRE IN 


THE VIETNAMESE AND THE 
AMERICANS IN VIETNAM 


FRANCES 
FITZGERALD 


5th BIG PRINTING! 
$12.50 at all 
bookstores 













SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


_ “Jounny, We HarpLty Knew Ye” 
Kenneth P. O’Donnell and Da- 
id F; Powers. Little, Brown, $8.95. 
elped by Joe McCarthy, a profes- 
ional author, two loyal members of 
resident Kennedy’s “Irish Mafia” 
call his career, from his first 
northodox campaign in Massachu- 
tts to his death in Texas. They re- 
mber, predictably, that Kennedy 
as never wrong (momentarily mis- 
uided, perhaps—never wrong). 
iey also remember a mass of de- 
_ funny, trivial, touching, surpris- 
g, that only such close and de- 
ted followers could provide. The 
olitical story is of course there, 
metimes expanding what has been 
ublished by more pretentious his- 
torians, occasionally contradicting it. 
bove all, there is a recreation of 
the optimism and excitement that 
ennedy was able to generate, and 
perbly lively portrait of a politi- 
1 in action. 



























IE ENERGY Crisis by Lawrence 
ocks and Richard P. Runyon. 
Town, $5.95. If the authors are to 
be believed—and why not, since 
_ both are scientists working at Long 
Island University?—this country’s 
_ power requirements will outstrip its 
_ resources well before the end of the 
century. The failure of electric and 
fuel supplies will precipitate indus- 
trial collapse, unemployment, fam- 
ine, and the end of the United 
States as a major power. The pic- 
ture of total disaster that the wor- 
‘tied doctors project is painfully con- 
vincing. Their remedy is agitation 
by concerned citizens to get the 
problem out of the hands of ob- 
structive industrial interests and 
bungling government bureaucracies, 
which is painfully unconvincing. 





A Dream oF Dracuta by Leonard 
Wolf. Little, Brown, $8.95. Why, 
-asks Mr. Wolf, should this creaking 
old fantasy retain and even increase 
its popularity? He pursues the prob- 
lem through primitive funeral rites 
and the theories of Dr. Jung; he 
backtracks through Rider Haggard 
to Monk Lewis; he even put an ad 








“in a personal column, asking, “Are 





you a vampire?” and got a number 
of replies, the soundest of which 
was, “No.” Mr. Wolf never quite 
answers his own question, but his 
rambling, idiosyncratic explorations 
arouse considerable interest, at least 
for book reviewers who have had to 
cope with three Dracula studies in 
one season. 





THe SUNLIGHT DiaLoGues by John 
Gardner. Knopf, $8.95. Mr. Gard- 
ner has written two earlier novels of 
exceptional, if somewhat eccentric, 
interest. Now he has turned Pro- 
crustes, undertaking to cram the 
whole history of Western civilization 
into New York State. It doesn’t fit. 





THE ArT OF BLACK AFRICA by Elsy 
Leuzinger. New York Graphic 
Society, $16.50. Handsomely illus- 
trated and very well organized, this 
survey examines African art on a 
regional, tribal basis, with maps 
which locate the various types of 
work and enough historical back- 
ground to account for some, if not 
all, of the pronounced differences in 
style. Translated by R. A. Wilson. 





TALES OF YORUBA GODS AND 
HEROES by Harold Courlander. 
Crown, $5.95. The Yoruba were re- 
sponsible for a number of great an- 
cient states on the west coast of Af- 
rica, including Benin of the bronzes. 
Their mythology has the sophis- 
tication to be expected of such an 
accomplished people. Mr. Courlan- 
der, a veteran at this sort of project, 
retells the old stories well, as ap- 
pealing narrative, managing at the 
same time to account for conflicting 
versions and variant names. Appen- 
dices, glossary, and the like. 





PRISONERS OF PsyCHIATRY by Bruce 
Ennis. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
$6.95. As a lawyer for the New 
York Civil Liberties Union, Mr. 
Ennis works on cases involving the 
prolonged incarceration, for sup- 
posed mental incompetence, of 
people who would, if brought to 
trial for their misdeeds, get at the 
worst relatively trifling sentences. 
The situation enrages him, and the 
reader who follows the stories he re- 
ports, and considers the medical in- 
difference and judicial inertia that 


he describes, can hardly fail to- 


share his anger. A well-written 





book, lucid even in the necessarily — 
complicated sections on the law, 
and genuinely disturbing. 





A Flask OF FIELDS edited by Rich- 
ard J. Anobile. Norton, $8.50. Film 
stills with the accompanying dia- 
logue in print, an arrangement © 
which would be deadly for most 
performers. With Fields, it works, 
For anyone who ever heard it~and 
who has not?—that rasping, purring,- 
insinuating snarl will bounce off the 
page, loud as life. Introduction by =- 
Judith Crist. e 





THE JOHN CoLLIER Reaper. Knopf, 
$10.00. Mr. Collier is a master of 
peculiar tales set in disconcertingly 
ordinary places. Things go bump in 
broad daylight, which is the safest 
place to read this collection. 





SCULPTURE OF THE ESKIMOS byo 
George Swinton. New York Graphic 
Society, $18.50. Primarily a pictorial. 
catalogue of artists, styles, and areas 
of production, this book never- 
theless contains a satisfactory 
amount of historical and archae- 
ological information. The author is. 
himself an artist, a professor at the 
School of Fine Arts of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, and a member of 
the Canadian Eskimo Arts Council. 
Bibliography, indices, map. 












LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AR- 
CHAEOLOGY edited by Gilbert 
Charles-Picard. Putnam, $25.00. Not 

the traditional sort of encyclopedia— `. 
one cannot look under M and find: 

all that is known about Minyan  _ 
ware—but a series of essays, by as- 
sorted specialists, on the major re- © 
gional and technical aspects of ar- 
chaeology. It amounts to an- oh 
introductory survey course in a field 
where published material tends to _ 
Start on a more advanced level, or 
to be simplified to the point of —_ 
worthlessness. Fine illustrations, 
color plates, suggested reading list, 
not enough maps. Translated by 
Anne Ward, who seems to have en- o o 
countered, or created, a few minor ` 
difficulties. 










MAKING THE WORLD SAFE For Hy- 
Pocrisy by Edward Sorel. Swallow, 
$10.00. Introduction by Jessica Mit- 
ford. A number of these “satirical 





drawings and commentaries” have 
appeared in The Atlantic. : ae 





er word (single insertion) ah odie ratte aie ote 
Per word 6 times in one contract year ......-.+- 
Per word 12 times in one contract year .....--- 
0 word minimum. Post Office Box Number count as two 








vords. No charge for Zip Code. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
617 536-9500 





LITERARY INTERESTS 




























BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low 
cost. Paperbacks. or hard covers. 250 copies 
up, Write for free catalog and prices, Adams 
‘Press, Dept. AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, 
illinois 60602. 





K PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
oth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, 
toral Park, N.Y. 11001, 


a ikinen e 


WRITERS—“UNSALABLE” BOOK MANU- 
SCRIPT? Try AUTHOR AID ASSOCIATES, 340 
East 52nd Street, New York City 10022. 








MANUSCRIPTS, REPORTS, writing, editing, typ- 
ing. All subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 
Jential, Professional Team, RC Research, Box 
38, Dayton, Washington 99328. 





SOUND IN PRINT. MAsheeN AND MAN NeeD IT. 
“$1.00. ppd. Typewritten Symbols, 46 Belleview 
wenue, Butler, N.J. 07405. 


RIC POETRY for literary anthology. Inquiries: 
ing Press, orth Wabash, Chicago 


FDITING. REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING 
a rip a ers, P.O. Box 2 -D, 
Pasadena, Ca. 91105. P i j 





LIBRARY INFORMATION, Research by profes- 
“sional librarians. All fields. Photocopies. Box 
8202, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15217. 





POETRY WANTED—Possible inclusion in co- 
operative volume, Include stamped envelope. 

OMAR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 4444-A, 
r, Ca. 90607. 








M BERTRAND  RÜSSELL—seven. personal 
, hand-printed by Triton Press, 6 Morrab 
ce, Penzance, England; Price $3.50 inclusive. 





YOUR POETRY PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. Free 
editorial opinion and. prizes. Details from 
Strand Literary Editions (US26), 30 Baker 
Street, London, WIE 2EZ, England. 















MANUSCRIPTS, REPORTS, expertly typed. Rea- 
sonable. Box 578, Boerne, Texas 78006. 





RITERS: Publish your own book in ninety 
days.’ For “Your Book" FREE write to: Depart- 
ment BW, Pageant-Poseidon Limited, 644 Pa- 
ific Street, Brooklyn, New York 11217. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 








F PRINT BOOK LOCATED, No obliga- 


elli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


300K? Large. _ stock, free 
ington, D.C. 20031. 















ree catalogues. Dabney 





BOOKS 


RL RE, 


BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 
44-A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 


aeee 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston 
Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


ee 


BELIZE (BRITISH. HONDURAS) THE COUNTRY 
AND PEOPLE, TOURISM AND INVESTMENT. 
1972. ist up-to-date book on little known 
BELIZE. $4.95 postpaid, check or MO to: Belize 
Foundation, Apartado 2335, Durango, Mexico. 


eee 
25% DISCOUNT on new hardcover books. Book- 
quick, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068. 

DSa 


BIG PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS Catalog, FREE. 
Bookseller, Box 54C, Sherman, Conn. 06784. 


aneen 


MALCOLM COWLEY, Wormwood Review editor 
Marvin Malone, Robert Biy, Hayden Carruth 
and Jack Conroy praise varied poems in WAL- 
TER SNOW'S THE GLORY AND THE SHAME. 
“Powerful,” “haunting” monologues on Words- 
worth (Dorothy’s “Secret Journal”), Ben Jon- 
son on Elizabethan pitfalls, Browning's glory 
and crises, Keats, Neruda, Soledad Brother, 40 
others. 116 pages. Cloth $4.95; Paperback 
$1.95. Order from PEQUOT PRESS, Dept. AM, 
Box 52, Coventry, Conn. 06238. 


eerste A CC 


THE APPLE PIE SYNDROME—the park bench 
philosopher, Ol’ Ed, gives his humorous yet 
penetrating look at America today. By David 
Wilson, $1.00. Lorien House, P.O. Box 1112, 
Black Mountain, North Carolina 28711. 


ne RS 


GOOD. USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelli- 
gent selection. Libraries buy regularly; you 
can too! History, fiction, social sciences, litera- 
ture, misc. subjects. Send dollar for listing of 
20,000 titles and prices. Editions, Desk AM, 
Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


eee I SNA 


PERIODICALS 


RR RE 


There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruc- 
tion in writing for publication, read THE 
WRITER, the monthly magazine for free-lance 
writers. Each issue contains articles by leading 
authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $7 a year. 
For trial mos. subs., mail $2 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St. 4th Floor, Boston, 
Mass. 02116. 


eee EL 


MILLIONS IN FEDERAL R & D MONEY—Re- 
ceive rapid reporting and_analysis of oppor- 
tunities. Twice monthly, FEDERAL RESEARCH 
REPORT. Send for free copy. 104 S. Michigan 
Ave., Room 725A, Chicago, Illinois 60603. 





CAMERA, international magazine for serious 
photography enthusiasts. For details and free 
brochure contact Books international, CPO Box 
777A, Kingston, N.Y. 12401. 


a 


TOY REVIEW is the concerned parent's maga- 
zine and catalog about children’s toys and 
playthings. Send 75¢ to cover postage and 
handling for a sample copy, Department A, 
a) Piedad 383 Elliot Street, Newton, Mass. 





Copy should be received by the 15th of the second me 
prior to issue. Payment for initial insertion must. 
company copy. Adjustments on word count will bem 
if necessary. We do not accept Atlantic box numbe: 


re -Please write for additional information and rates for Classified Display advertising. 


































BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of heauti 
signs. Imprinting and special designin 
dress ANTIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. i 


PRINTING 


DUPLICATING/PRINTING/COPYING MACHI 
Catalog 25¢. Duplicator Distributors; Ply: 
Meeting, Pa. 19462. £ 


SERVICES 


WE'LL WRITE ANYTHING. Professional 
Reasonable rates. RESEARCH REPORT 
BS, 6409 Georgia Avenue, N.W.=—Wash 


# 
D.C 2)-726-1444 


nH 


PLEASE SHOW ME how an organizatio: 
cause you value highly invites financial: 
port. iii have suggestions, gratis. D 
Proctor Boulevard, Utica, N.Y. 13501. 


ASTROLOGY SERVICES. Free information: Wri 
Beverley Carlyle, 265 South Robertson, Bev 
Hilts, California 90211. 


CATALOGS 


aeee, 


CATALOGS! RECEIVE MANY! Catalog Directo: 
$1.00. Box 305 Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 1 Qe 


MUSIC 


KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, _balalaika 
thumb pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finis! 

dulcimers from $19.95. 8665 West 13th. 
nue, Denver, Colorado 80215. 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS-—-Excelle: 
modern German instruments by Sperrh 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert 
Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda, Ma 
land 20034. i 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 
18th Century Reproductions, others. Cati 
Dealerships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distribut 
Charlemont, Mass. 01339. : 





SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, 
the most beautiful sound, from $995. Broc: 
25¢ from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancol 
Canada. FE 


RECORDS 


FREE 162-PAGE CATALOG offers over 
fine recordings of Renaissance, Baro 
Classical, Romantic and Modern: music 
late stereo recordings. Highest quality. 
budget label. Available only by- mail | 
MUSICAL HERITAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 

New York, N.Y. 10023. : ea 










OTCH RECO 
orders, Catalog 25¢. Tower, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 


a 


MiRO, CHAGALL: Lithographs, etchings Illus- 
trated Brochure, 50¢. George A. Kirschner, 90- 
59 56th Ave., Elmhurst, N.Y. 11373. 
“PAINTING PRINCIPLES—PRACTICES” by Bart- 
sett Tracy, Artist Avenue, Englewood, Florida 
33533. $3.50. 

ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS ON CANVAS, 18” x 
4" landscapes unframed. Only $6.80 postpaid. 
uaranteed! Airmail money order or check: 
Ou's, Dept. ALCI, P.O. Box K-1457, Hong Hong. 
tegen ce 
: STAMPS 

00: DIFFERENT U.S. STAMPS. Only 25¢. 
lected U.S. and Foreign Stamps on approval. 
helron, Box 547H, North Miami, Florida 33161. 
GERMAN 10¢! Bargain approvals. Belke, 
4 Gates, Brooklyn, New York 11227 
GOURMET FOOD 











NEMAKING KIT—$4.98. Free catalog and 
i 30230-A, Cincinnati, 


ACCHANALIA WINEMAKERS SHOP. 273-A 
Riverside Avenue, Westport, Conn. 06880. Free 
og. 


Seen nen ene 
EE, NEW GOURMET COOKBOOKLET featuring 
ppetizers, entrees and desserts flavored with 
Scotch Whisky. Send name and address to 
lohnnie Walker Red Cookbooklet, Oxford Display 

Soom Paa 100 Park Avenue, New York 


HINESE COOKING is simply delicious! $2.00 
‘0 authentic recipes. Box 6449D, Omaha, Ne- 
ka 68106. Guarantee. 


“SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


“ARN COLLEGE DEGREES at home. Many sub- 
ts. Florida State Christian University, P.O. 
ox 1674, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33302. 
ttn na 
“OEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
utdoor environment. Interscholastic sports, 
‘mphasizing community involvement, individual 
alents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. 


ollege preparatory. Darrow School, New Leba- 
ion, NY. 12125. 


SCHOOLS AT SEA 
STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
ails September and February to exotic ports 
und: the world. Accredited. Financial aid 


lable. Write: Chapman College, Box cc28, 
range, California 92666. 


SUMMER STUDIES ABROAD 
tiamanieran 


UMANITIES IN BRITAIN. Summer studytour. 
lebrity faculty. Concord Academy, Concord, 
Massachusetts 01742. 
















— 
MPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
A ra i 


MINISTRATOR: High level executive to assist 
lanning and management of international 
d-care organization, willing to relocate in 
Overseas field office, administer day-care cen- 
ters, ADFC-type work, school assistance, or- 
-phanages, and other child-care programs, Must 
be flexible, creative, detail oriented, able to 
work with national personnel overseas, negoti- 
ate with government officials. Bachelor’s or 
Master's in Business Administration, MSW, or 
‘other ‘child-oriented: field. Demonstrated skills 
i management: Salary based on experience 
and training,usual fringes and increases, For 
information’ please write Dr. Ed Janss, Chris- 
tian Children’s: Fund, Inc., Third and Cary, Box 
26511, Richmond, Virginia 23283. 






















OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT .. . Australia, Eu 
rope, South America, Asia! All Occupations! 
700-$4,000 monthly! Write: Employment inter- 
paponae Box 29217 YM, Indianapolis, indiana 





ee 
EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. 
Research Associates, Box 889-P, Belmont, Cali- 
fornia 94002, 


—_—_—_— 
OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all 
possibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive 
“Directory of 200 American Companies Over- 
seas" and special reports on summer jobs, 
government careers, international organiza- 
tions, teaching, librarian, secretarial, newspa- 
per, medical, and social work overseas. $2.00. 
satisfaction guaranteed or payment refunded. 
Hill International Publications, P.O. Box 79-T, 
East Islip, New York 11730. 
ee 
OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 countries, 
all occupations, high pay, free transportation, 
tax benefits, latest computerized reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 

eae a 
OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES .. . Higher Pay! 
Free Transportation! Complete information in- 
cluding Directory of 135 companies hiring 
thousands of Americans overseas ... all oc- 
cupations! Send $1.00. International Opportu- 
nities, Box 232 YM Cumberland, Indiana 46229. 


ee 


AUSTRALIAN OPPORTUNITIES HANDBOOK 
. - . latest information about Government Paid 
Transportation, Employment, Business, Farm- 
ing, Housing, Education... plus “Employers 



















































List” and Forms. Send $1.00. International 
Services, Box 19107 YM, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


Canessa 
YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $2.75. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022 

Cnn 
AUSTRALIA—-NEW ZEALAND! FREE DETAILS! 
50,000 Jobs! Paid Transportation! 1973 Informa- 
tion and Forms. Send Age, Occupation. Austco, 
Box 3623-YYX, Long Beach, California 90803. 


SE 
NEW ZEALAND WANTS YOU—Government as- 
sisted passage, full employment. New informa- 
tion on business, farming, housing, education. 
Complete details $1.00. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Newzco, Box 444-F, National City, Califor- 
nia 92050. 


aeeai 


TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. New 1973 guide contains current in- 
formation about private and governmental or- 
ganizations seeking teachers. General and per- 
sonal requirements, geographic areas, address- 
es for application forms. 100-page book includes 
survey of foreign embassies. Guaranteed satis- 
faction. $2.00. Foreign Countries, Box 514-C1, 
Ames, lowa 50010. 


Se 
REAL ESTATE 
Sa 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . low as 
$1.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, In- 
vestment! All Provinces! “Opportunities in Ca- 
nadian Land" includes complete purchase in- 
formation! Send $1.00. Canadian International, 
Box 29193 YM, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 


eee en 


GOVERNMENT LANDS ... Low as $3.50 
Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Investment! 
Exclusive “Government Land Buyer’s Guide” 
+. plus “Land Opportunity Review” listing 
lands available throughovt U.S., send $1.00. 
Surplus Lands, Box 19107, YM Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


ee aaa 


IDEAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas. New 
Mexico. $2,975. No Down. No interest. $25/mo. 
Vacation paradise. Money maker. Free brochure. 
cree Box 2003AA, Alameda, California 
S aaennneeeeee 


CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men’s paradises still available—$20.00 plus 
$6.50 taxes yearly. Maps, pictures. $2.00 fre. 
fundabie). Information Bureau, Norval 49, On- 
tario, Canada 


nc oe ain eee pee ig 


HOW. TO MAKE A FORTUNE with {ittlé risk. 
Select formula for any area of country. $2.95 to 


RDING. TAPES. Wollensak Re- 


Jim Belsh, P.O. Box 41026, Bellevue, Pa. 15202. 









HOW TO MAKE ‘MONEY writing short para- 
graphs. Information free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-L, 
6216 N. Clark, Chicago 60660, 


aaa nena ee 


ADDRESSERS AND MAILERS NEEDED. Details 
10¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 3636 Peterson, Chi- 
cago 60659. 


a 
$25.00 HUNDRED stuffing envelopes. Beginner's 


kit, $1.00 (refundable). Lewcard, B392AM, Brea, 
CA 92621, 


Sennen 
MAILORDER—Carry no stock. Companies will 
pack, ship under your label. One-man operation 
capable of $10,000-$20,000 year. Details freel 
Distributors, Box 9-AT, East Rockway, New 
York 11518. 
——— 
GAGWRITING earns $50-250 month sparetime. 
Selling writer's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00, 
Moneyback Guarantee. Julian Peyser, P.O. Box: 
434 A-4, Randallstown, Md. 21133. 
el ee ne, 
VACATIONS 
ett etnies 
GETAWAY ISLAND. Unspoiled, Vieques, P.R: 
Beautiful beaches, fabulous fishing, pleasant 
people. Spacious, elegant villa. $250 weekly, 
VIEQUES, 116 W. 80th, NYC 10024. 212-595- 


eere 
HOLIDAY, SABBATICAL? Cozy cottages, lovely 
climate. C.W. Toll, “Hirondelle”, Budockvean, 
Mawnan Smith, Cornwail. 


aaaeeeaa 


FAMILY ADVENTURE. Wholesome outdoor fun 


at Old West guest ranch with. modern accomoda: 
tions. Unlimited horseback riding through na- 
tional forest mountains and desert, Rancho 
Senta Cruz, Box 8-x, Tumacacori, Arizona 
5 k 


onean SOO 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 
ai 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, 
canoes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross. 
country skis, Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, 
Dept. 54, Main Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 


Er enann NCE 
TRAVEL GUIDES 


aetna 


WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—-$1.75. 
Rates, Schedules. 700 passenger carrying 

freighters, TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 
1 . 


eeaeee 


OFFBEAT EUROPE GUIDEBOOKS. Castle-Hotels: 
New 4th edition, 500 castles, monasteries, pal- 
aces, offering accommodations in 16 countries, 
350 illustrations, maps. $3.95; Europe’s Flea 
Markets: 80 markets, 10 countries, drawings, 
maps, $2.95; Where the Antiques Are: shops 
described, 70 towns in Britain & Ireland, dollar- 
pound prices, shipping, maps, index. $2.95. Add 
15¢ per book postage. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 
634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, N.Y. 11554. 


TRAVELING ABROAD? Request free helpful in- 
formation. TRAVEL, P.O. Box 88447, Indianapo- 
lis, 46208. oe 
‘pe conceive tetas 
TRAVEL 
octane nce A E E 


TRAVEL SAFE—worry free traveler's pouch for ‘ 
passports, checks, tickets. $1.95. TRAVEL SAFE; 
1000 Ivy Hill Road, 21B, Philadelphia, Pennsyl-: 
vania 19150, ja 








JOIN WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Márc- 
tinique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under 
white sail. 10 informal days of beachcombing in 
a tropicali paradise with congenial shipmates. 
A great “get-away”, ‘barefoot’ and casual. No 
rush, no TV. Full crew and captain. From $250. 
Free adventure. booklet. Write Windjammer 
Cruises, P.O. Box 120, Dept. 183, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 33139. 





BICYCLE-HIKING-CAMPING trips through the 
countrysides of the world for 14-17 year olds. 


- Europe, New England, Colorado, Canada. Free 


brochure includes bicycle equipment catalog. 
Student Hosteling Program of New England, 
Inc. Maple . Hill, Rochester, Vermont 0576 
802 767-3297. . — 















EXPEDITION "ROUND THE WORLD. Remote 
places—Galapagos, Pitcairn, Easter, Tahiti, Figi, 
etc; 180° yacht. Share expenses, Shipmates 
fanted! Write YANKEE TRADER, P.O. Box 120, 
‘Dept. RW78, Maimi Beach, 39, Fla. 
















_ AMAZON SAFARI CLUB, R.D. #2, Elverson, 
Penna. 19520, offers two week, affordable photo 
_ Safaris, Summer 1973. 








OUT OF THIS WORLD 





“MOON LOT DEEDS, only $2.00, colorful, uni- 
“que, individual acre lots. Wilbarcorp, Box 
902-A,. Cape Canaveral, Florida 32920. 





BONSAI 


RGEST SELECTION of imported Bonsai trees 
in United States. Tools-containers, free cata- 
¿i togue. Heirob Bonsai Nursery, Kabudachi, 
Livingston Manor, New York 12758. 























MISCELLANY 





TEACH READING with alphabet sticks. $10.00 
set: arian, 1777 Paz Granela, Rio 
dras, ‘Puerto Rico. 












‘(GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 
: ue Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 





© SLIDES, ART-EDUCATIONAL-TRAVEL. 50,000 

Individually sold. Samples-Catalog $1.00 refun- 

` dable. Visuais D-6, O N.W. 130 Street, 
Miami. Florida 33168. 









YOUR FAMILY TREE . . . Trace it yourself. Easy 
Fun. Free catalog. Formco, Box 3828-XY, Long 
Beach, California 90803. 


amenna 


OS PENFRIENDS. For free information write: 
: Papyrus, Box 458AM, Winston-Salem, N.C. 








URICHARD'S BOOKS—Samplers $1—Want one? 
Richard Liebow, 


Box 99444, San Francisco 





35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individually 
sold, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 10¢. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-13, Los Angeles, 
California, 90025 





3 | BLOW YOURSELF UP! 114’x2’ poster of any- 
one. Send returned snapshot $3. Pierpoint 
Products, Box 678, Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 





SLEEP-LEARNING ._KITS—endless tapes, 
timers, complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, 
 24-AM, Olympia, Washington. 











INCTURE ATLAS. Ancient Chinese method 
medicine. Simplified Western version. 36” x 
Stats r.. $6: Herbal Holding, Box 5854AT, Cal. 













ORIENTAL INTRODUCTIONS! Photographs, de- 
scriptions, guarantee, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, Box 
304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 











SNORING PROBLEM? Why suffer. For free in- 
formation on a guaranteed cure, write Cross- 
. tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412. 





RHYTHM ANALYSIS—Three cycles for two 
e Birthdate. Box 6048-A, Kansas City, 





INFLATION by tax savings. All forms 
Order early. $10.00. R&G Tax Service, 
itol Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 














ox 1011, Lake Wales, Florida 


LD AREA—Remote secluded adult 


MISCEE 





DONATE MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. Tax 
deductible. Anything. Standish Museums, East 
Bridgewater, Mass. 02333. 





FREE CATALOG: Diamonds, Sapphires, Speciaity 
items for men and women, Clothing, Hiking, 
Camping, Hunting, Fishing. Herter's Inc., Dept. 
11, Waseca, Minn, 56093. 


ee ene rn A A, 


OUTSTANDING imprinted personal stationery. 
Social-professional. !dea-packed sampler-cata- 
log—25¢. Jacques Stationery, Box 395-A, Wal- 
lingford, Vermont 05773. 


ee ee ener LC e 


THE VIRGIN OF LUJAN is world famous for 
healing the sick and aiding the needy. For her 
story and how she can help you, send $2. Me- 
dallion $5 extra. Airmail to Casilla Correo Cen- 
tral 2722, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


ene AR A 


CASHEW-LOVERS DIET. Low-cholesterol “fried” 
chicken. $1 each. Box 12401, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 37212. 


maaiers eaen 


$1000 REWARD—Commonly discarded items 
such as buttons, insulators, magazines, news- 
papers, matchbooks, auto emblems wanted by 
eccentric collectors. Price catalogue and buyers 
supplied—$2, D.W. Olson, Box 5279, Eugene, 
Oregon 97405. 


reee 


HOW INTELLIGENT ARE YOU? Self-scoring test 
reveals LQ. in 45 minutes! Send $2 today— 
Guaranteed!! Mellinger Enterprises, Dept. 6-A, 
Box 705, Redwood City, Calif. 94064. 





LEICA CAMERA WANTED: Also lenses, acces- 
sories, literature by photo historian. Harber, 98 
Lanark, Rochester, N.Y. 14609. 


eee eee A CC CI 


SINGLE? COMPUTERIZED MATCHING (All Ages), 
nationwide. Only $12. FREE Questionnaire. Write 
“TEAM”, 1270 Broadway, NYC. 


eects ttt ttt RL NC CL 


OPEN TO CONTROVERSY? There are two sides 
to every question. Send for free booklet, “The 
Cigarette Controversy,” Dept. AM, The Tobacco 
Institute, 1776 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
2 3 








SINGLE BOOKLOVERS LETTER for cultured 
marriage-oriented, single, widowed, or divorced 
persons. Box AE, Swarthmore, Pa. 19081 
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CASH FOR TRASH! Complete antique guide. 
Prices, illustrations, Full 224 pages. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Only $1.98. Ronly, Dept. F-1, 4510 
Maher, Madison, Wis. 53716. 
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HANG A POET. l'il handprint and frame your 
favorite poem. A most unusual gift. George 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229. 
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HEALTH PROBLEMS? Cancer, Arthritis, ulcers, 
heart, MS, baldness, degenerative diseases, 
many more. Nutritional books. Causes, preven- 
tion, treatments successful in Europe. FREE in- 
formation. Bar-Mak, CX-12, 4276 Sandburg, Ir- 
vine, Calif. 92664. 
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CREATING A WILDERNESS LIFE described in 26 
weekly letters, each with illustrative photo. Send 
50¢ for information sheet and first letter. G. 
Pankin, Rt. 2, Bear Canyon, Bozeman, Montana 





WALLPAPERS — VINYLS — FLOCKS. Top dis- 
counts—-all brands ship anywhere—send pat- 
tern numbers—lowest quotes—Shribers—Dept. 
A, 3222 Brighton Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. Self administered. 
LQ., personality, etc. 32 different tests $5.25. 
Psychology Tests, Box 1021C, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio 44223 





SCHOOLROOM CLOCKS * Hand stencilled, bat- 
tery operated. $30.00 Guaranteed. Time Sales 
Associates, Westminster, Massachusetts 01473. 





MALE CHAUVINIST PIG CALENDAR 1973, $2.00. 
771 Columbine Street, Denver, Colorado 80206. 


BULLFIGHT POSTERSHI! Your name pri 














































as a great and famous bullfighter “MATADO 
in giant 3ft x 2ft colourful poster. Surprise 

friends!!! Only $3.00/each postpaid.. Orde 
day for FREE amazing sourvenir. INICIATI 
Dept. Al, Apartado 5185, Lisbon 5, Portug: 





DRINK WITHOUT HANGOVER. Doctor’s met! 
eliminates “morning-after” suffering. 
teed. Details, $1.00: Michael's, Box 637 
Jose, California 95150. 
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FREE CATALOG-—Hundreds of used boo! 
subjects. Chadde, 1625-AM Jordan, W 
Salem, N.C. 27105. . 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHIS: 
business of your own, or full or part time mo! 
making opportunities? Find out what's av 

Send name for FREE 5-month subscripti 
Salesman’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 12 
1460 Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





SITUATIONS WANTED | 


ACCOMPLISHED YOUNG ANGLOAME 
seeks rewarding employment. Manhattan: 
newsmagazine. Ten years’ experience.. 
civilized surroundings, responsibility, 
cause. Try me. Valerie Gerry, 49 Wes 
Street, New York, N.Y. 16911, : 





YALE GRADUATE STUDENT, male, 23, 
employment which will utilize current t 
(Russian studies—economics, _ politics, 
guages) and provide experience for futur 
ing (law, with specialty in internationa! 
mercial: law). M. Kinsey, 374 Crown St, 
Haven, Conn. 06511. os 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


INTERIOR DESIGN & COLOR, Three: yea 
ma course. 1973 school year starts 24 S 
ber. Six week summer session 11 J 

July. Since 1926, co-educational, 100 s 
Free catalog. Rudolph Schaeffer School 
sign a 2255 Mariposa, San Francisco, 


VACATIONS 


THINKING ABOUT YOUR VACATION? 
white water raft trip on one of Idaho's fa 
rivers. HELLS CANYON, SALMON RIVER, 
DLE FORK. Backpack or horsepack into td 
primitive areas. SAWTOOTHS, BIG 
CRAGS. For color brochure write: Wil 
Waterways, Hank & Sharon Milter, 
27008, Idaho Falls, Idaho 83401. 
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PUERTO RICO - Dorado - Private, ‘new! 
home, 3-bedroom (sleep six) 2 bath. 
on 18-hole golf course of ocean-fro 
country club. Full privileges—tennis,. go 
etc. 550 weekly (less for longer) to / 
$250 after. Dr. George L. Price, Glenga 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 10520. wag 





WHY GO TO A WORK CAMP 


There's no good reason 
you are not looking for 
challenging summer. Ot 
wise you can find out a 


writing c/o The Putn 
School, Putney, Vermon 
05346. Co-ed 13-17. 
special study project. 
campus and counselor ap- 
prentice program. 
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INTERNATIONAL COOKBOOK THE FORSYTE SAGA, 
eth by Craig Claiborne and erg en VIAND s SERTER COMEDY, $ 
236. The Bronte Set: THE. NEW YORK TIMES -C0 3335. CIVILISATION ND OF A CHAPTER 
UTHERING HEIGHTS r ; Neville Williams. ' 3vol 0562, THE SESAME STREET 
JANE EYRE 2 vols Rite ae En mono ciai aaa POI’. SONGBOOK and STORYBOOK 
; 2. $15. ; 














2 vols, count as 1 choice. 
($22.45) 


count as 1 choice. 2 vols. count as 1 choice.) 
ree i ($10.90) 
ayy 
H) 
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} John Steinbeck: 
iene j THE GRAPES OF WRATH, 
O HEMINGWAY E THE WINTER OF OUR 
DISCONTENT, THE 
SHORT NOVELS 
3 vols. count as 1 choice 


SSS AAN ($18.50) 
“es ` 


en 





Thomas S. Buechner. ; 
($15: 00} 


“ 
~ 


F. Scott Fitzgerald: 
a oi yo is IS THE NIGHT, 
; 1 DH: D A 
The. Sun Also Rises, NEW WORLD r: Pia 
For Whom the Bell- Tolls, OF. NEEDLEPOINT by WOMEN IN LOVE, 1 
AN, A SECOND A Farewell to Arms. Lisbeth Perrone, LADY CHATTERLY’S LOVER 4 vols. count as 1 choice. 


TREASURY OF KAHLIL. 3 vols. count as T choice 2 vols. Count as T choice. 3 vols. count as 4 choice’ ($16.35) 
2 vols. count as 1 choice. ($13.95) {$16.45} ; 







4 vols. count as 1 choice: 
$20.80) 























0364. THE JOY OF FEELING FIT 
($15.90) bong CHILDREN’S ee Sioa BOOK AND RECORD 
fs Rae « Hans Brinker * Alice in Wonderlan by Nicholas Kounovsky. 
{eer men me [CUP AND MAIL TODAY) aon aa ma . Twenty Thousand Leagues + Robinson Crusoe Both count as 1 choice. 
Under the Sea * Black Beauty ($13.90) 
| The Literary Guild «Little Women chan 


> Dept. CL 354, Garden City, N.Y. 11530. 


Se accept my application tor a membership in the Literary Guild 
nd send me the four books or sets whose numbers | have printed in 
the boxes below, Bilt. me only $4 plus shipping and handling for alf 
four ($1 for gach). If not delighted, | may retum them in 10 days; and 
ership-will be canceled. 

fot buy a'book a month: tonly have to select 4, whenever” 
t of the hundreds offered me in the Literary Guild magazine 
it Free approximately every. 4 weeks. After 4 purchases, | may 


| 
| 
l 
ie -You merely agree to buy 4 more books or 
ait Aant the thy selecti ion {need do nothing and it will be sent d sets at big discounts whenever you like. 
1: Be 
q 
| 
1 | 
l| 


+ Five Little Peppers * The Adventures of 
* The Little Lame Prince Tom Sawyer are for publishers’ editions. 
10 vols. count as 7 choice. : ee > 


Note: All prices quoted 


automatically, tf 1 preferan alternate—or no book at’ail—1 need Seer 
@ Guild member, wil save 30% of ore ofthe pe ef uy _ Now, asmanyas4 ofthese booksorsetsareyoursforonly 
E E ANGIE rok der akc cee ae: 1 each plus shipping and harding (worth upto $99. 25 in 
publisher's editions. - 
You merely agree to buy 4 more books at big discounts ee 
enever you like. You'll save 30% or more on almost every 
k you buy, including the newest best sellers, the classics; 
portant books on mery ae o 
sey JuSt 














shipping and kandilin ie } may also take advantage of the 
Se bonus nian an Special Sales, which otter savings. 
-and more. 
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The surprising Maverick: 
A new kind of luxury in compact cars. 


It’s our Luxury Decor Option, and here’s what 
you get with it: 


A viny] grained roof. Vinyl-insert body moulding. 


Rubber-faced bumper guards. Radial-ply white 
sidewall tires. (Tests show that steel-belted radials 
can give average drivers 40,000 miles of tread wear 
under normal driving conditions. ) 

Glove-soft independent reclining seats. 


Cut pile carpeting throughout. Deep-padded doors. 
European type arm rests. Wood-grain dash. 
Insulation and suspension components designed 
for aremarkably smooth, quiet ride. 
And more. 

Sounds like a luxury car, doesn’t it? It is. 

See the Luxury Decor Option in the 2-door and 
1-door Maverick at your Ford Dealer’s. 


Better idea for safety . kle up! 


Maverick is available now with optional 250-six automatic or 302-V8 engines. 


FORD MAVERICK 
FORD DIVISION (Grd » 








Authentic. 
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When the thought is genuine, 
the gift should be. Dewars“ White Label 


ak f / / / an. 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF + © SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO., N.Y., N.Y. Dewa e J n ever va } leS. 








“Sky light-"th th Ip dri re - | 
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High mast lighting floods this 
interchange in Omaha with bright, 
uniform illumination—from 150 
feet up. 

These tall steel masts lift their 
lights high above a driver’s line of 
vision. They provide better visibility 
in snow and fog. There’s less glare 
from wet pavement. 

Just one of them can light as 
much ground as six conventional 
poles—or even more. So they can 
be set far back from the road, well 
out of the way of traffic. 

AtU.S. Steel, wehelped highway 
and safety experts develop the 
concept of these skyscraper masts. 
And supplied the special high- 
strength, low-maintenance steel 
that makes them possible: 

USS COR-TEN Steel. (The particular 
advantage of COR-TEN, besides its 
natural beauty, is that it never 
needs painting.) 

Installations like this one are 
making night driving easier on the 
eyes—and the nerves—on many 
U.S. roads. States from Florida to 
the Pacific Northwest have already 
put up high mast lighting on 
highways, interchanges and other 
locations. 

They’re a brilliant solution to 
some of the problems of high-speed 
highways. And we’re glad to be 
part of it. United States Steel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


USS and COR-TEN are registered trademarks. 





We're 
involved. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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he face on this month’s cover is, of course, 
familiar, So is the poster that Edward Sorel, 
our cover artist, so joyfully parodies. The 
original was plastered across America in 1939, 
warming countless imaginations with its back- 
‘ground scene of the burning of Atlanta and the 
foreground passion of Rhett and Scarlett. Some of 
you may be seeing the latest version, reproduced 
here, in your daily newspaper, for this most du- 
rable of film epics is still going strong at the ripe 
‘old age of thirty-four, with Scarlett, in two or three 
screenings a day, vowing to worry about things to- 
morrow and Rhett departing the scene with the 
‘same old stoic finality: “Frankly, my dear, I 
don’t give a damn.” Just as we were going to press 
with the first of two installments of Gavin Lam- 
_ bert’s beguiling story of the making of Gone With 

the Wind, the wide-screen version of the film 
opened, for example, in more than forty movie 
houses in the greater New York area alone and 
was showing in at least 100 other cities around the 
< United States. As of the end of 1971, GWTW 
stood as the all-time money-drawing movie, with a 
take of $116 million, and, with this year’s reissues, 
it should continue to run 
ahead of the second-place 
contender and all-time 
kaffee-mit-schlag spectacle, 
The Sound of Music. Com- 
ing on strong at $45 mil- 
lion in the short time it 
has been showing is The 
Godfather. There must be 
a moral here, or something 
of profound social signifi- 
cance, but let us leave that 
to sociologists of the fu- 
ture. So just sit back and 
enjoy this month’s—and 
next month’s—visit behind 
the scenes of Hollywood at 
its Hollywoodish most. 


* 








t * 


Some Atlantic readers will also see something fa- 
miliar on page 62. The remarkable poem, “Re- 
quiem 1935-1940,” by Anna Akhmatova has been 


: Spe 


translated several times and one of the earlier ver- 
sions, by Robert Lowell, appeared in The Atlantic 
in October, 1964. There is a special freshness in 
the new translation, by Stanley Kunitz working 
with Max Hayward, and a timeliness in its publi- 
cation now, when the harassment and oppression 
of writers, scientists, and other political dissenters 
are on the rise again in the Soviet Union. Anna 
Akhmatova, who died in 1966, is considered Rus- 
sia’s greatest woman poet, her work a chronicle of 
twentieth-century Russia. 
She was subjected to 
heavy censorship and 
forced into silence. Her 
only way of preserving 
some of her verse was to 
memorize it. “Requiem” 
commemorates the agony of 
“the terrible years of the 
Yezhov terror” under Sta- 
lin, when she spent sev- 
enteen months waiting out- 
side a prison in Leningrad, a 
woman “sick to her marrow 
bone. . . utterly alone, with 
husband dead, with son 
away in jail.” 





Anna Akhmatova 


Still speaking of things familiar, the by-line of 
Joyce Carol Oates appears this month in the 
magazine for the ninth time. By now her appear- 
ance in The Atlantic (not to mention numerous 
other journals and twelve books) has brought a fa- 
miliarity that breeds admiration, so much of it that 
Newsweek did her the high honor of a cover story 
in December. The Atlantics admiration developed 
early in the game when an editor here, not long 
out of Cornell, saw an Oates story in Epoch, the- 
literary quarterly of his alma mater. He wrote to » 
solicit some of her work and in 1966 was rewarded 
with a memorable short story, “In the Region of 
Ice.” It was her first appearance in a major period- 
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Enjoy it aboard the new Stella Solaris 
as you follow the Sun for 7 days in the Greek Islands. 


There’s just no better way to discover the Aegean! 
Reversing the trend to smaller cabins, The Stella Solaris 
features especially large staterooms and lounges. 
Individually controlled air-conditioning, huge picture 
windows and wall-to-wall carpeting all add to the overall 
feeling of first class luxury. 

There’s a genuine feeling of intimacy on our Sunship 
that overcrowded cruise ships don’t have. The 15,000 
ton Stella Solaris also offers the best amenities to 
its crew, because a happy crew gives consistently 
the best service. 

Imagine a 7 day Odyssey that takes you from Piraeus 
through 5 Greek Islands to Ephessos in Turkey plus the 
exotic capital of ancient Byzantium... Istanbul. It’s an 
unforgettable vacation experience. 

The Stella Solaris sails from Piraeus (Athens) every 
Monday from April 16th through October 22nd. Prices 
range from $530 to $235 per person double occupancy. 

OR ON OUR 7 DAY CRUISE ON THE STELLA 
OCEANIS. You'll visit the picturesque islands of Crete, 
Santorini, Rhodes, Delos, Mykonos plus the splendid ruins 
of Ephessos in Turkey and exotic Istanbul. All in all, 

a remarkable vacation experience. 

The Stella Oceanis sails every Friday from Piraeus 
beginning April 20th through October 26th plus 2 Monday 
sailings on April 2nd and April 9th. Prices range from 
$530 to $235 per person double occupancy. 

OR ON OUR 4 OR 3 DAY CRUISES ON THE STELLA 
MARIS. Perfect for vacationers with limited time. Our 
4 day cruise (leaving Piraeus every Monday from April 2nd 
through October 1st) visits the picturesque islands of 
Hydra, Santorini, Crete, Rhodes, Mykonos, plus 
Ephessos in Turkey. Prices range from $270 to $125 
per person double occupancy. Our 3 day cruise (leaving 


MAIL TO: 


cruises from San Juan. 


cruises from Miami. 
Name 
Street 
Cio Se OT ae 
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Sun Line Agencies, Suite 3550, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10020 
O Please send me brochures on your 1973 Aegean cruises. 


AM- 2 a 
- 
o Please send me brochures on your 1972-73, 21 day—21 port Caribbean / 


o Please send me brochures on your 1972-73, 20 day—12 port Caribbean 
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Piraeus every Friday from April 6th through October 5th) 
sails to Mykonos, Delos, Rhodes, Crete, and Santorini. 
Prices range from $200 to $95 per person double 
occupancy. There are only a limited number of minimum 
rate accommodations. 

Shore excursions are available at all ports for a 
slight additional charge that includes all entrance fees, 
transportation and guides. 

The Stella Solaris, the Stella Oceanis and the 
Stella Maris are all ships of Greek Registry. To find out 
more about the inaugural season of the Stella Solaris 
and our other Sunships call your travel agent, or write 
Sun Line Agencies, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York, N.Y. 10020. 


















WASHINGTON 


Last summer, during the Republi- 
convention in Miami, a brief 
em appeared in the Wall Street 
; ey ournal’s “Washington Wire” column 
eaded “Who’s Up?” which said a 
_ about both the Nixon Adminis- 
Ration and how the press reports on 
“The White House staff is up,” 
he item revealed. The evidence: 
“Members attending the Republican 
convention ate in the Doral Hotel’s 
elegant main dining room, at party 
expense. Cabinet officers were rele- 
gated to the downstairs coffee shop, 
had to pay their own bills.” What 
are commonly referred to as “Wash- 
___ ington observers”—those sifters of 
tea leaves and traders in gossip who 
interpret the government to each 
other and to a presumably breath- 
ss public—know their signals and 
mbols. The Wall Street Journal 
m signified how it was within the 
_ Nixon Administration, and further- 
-= more how it would be, and how, in 
fact, it would have been no matter 
o had been in power. 
The President’s recent “reorgani- 
tion” of the government con- 
ued a trend toward gathering 
Dower within the White House that 
ias accompanied the growth of gov- 
ernment itself. When the President 
nnounced from Camp David, his 
aryland retreat, in November that 
re are going to put greater respon- 
ility on individual Cabinet mem- 
ers for various functions that pre- 
viously had been that of the White 
_ House staff,” experienced and 
_ skeptical (which may be a re- 
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dundancy) reporters were presented 
with a difficult dilemma. It is one 
which confronts them frequently 
when an official announces some- 
thing which they believe in their 
bones to be untrue. If a President 
announces that the world is flat, it 
is their job to report that “the Presi- 
dent announced today that the 
world is flat,” and not, in print, to 
call him a liar. It is even indelicate 
to suggest, in the course of their sto- 
ries, that there is another view of 
the matter. This is left largely to the 
columnists and to the “analysis” sto- 
ries, which may or may not catch 
up with the official announcement, 
and may or may not be believed. 
Many Washington journalists have 
come to understand that their word 
is not held to be much more sacred 
than that of politicians. 


Powerhouse 


When Robert Finch, in a press 
conference just before his departure 
from the Administration in Decem- 
ber, confirmed that all was not well 
between the White House and the 
Cabinet, the transcript was collected 
eagerly by White House reporters. 
“I think that is one of the biggest 
stories you will have to cover,” 
Finch said, “how that tension be- 
tween the White House staff and 
the Cabinet works.” He tried to 
mitigate this bit of candor by saying 
that the tensions between the White 
House and the Congress and the 
story of the tensions between the 
White House and State Houses, and 
the story of revenue sharing, would 
be interesting, too. But Finch had 


spilled the beans, and this was 
something the reporters could re- 
port. 

President Nixon is not the first 
President to accrue power in the 
White House and to take some 
pains to deny it. The purposes of 
the exercise, it seems, are to throw 
journalists and congressmen off the 
scent, to betray no unseemly pen- 
chant for power, and to convey the 
impression of frugality with public 
funds. While previous Presidents 
had their powerful and famous 
White House assistants, it remained 
for Lyndon Johnson, as was his 
wont, to multiply the effect. Yet the 
precise size of the White House 
staff was one of the mysteries of the 
Johnson Administration. Through a 
nice piece of legerdemain, several 
White House aides were “on loan” 
from other agencies, and their sala- 
ries were charged elsewhere. 

When President Nixon took office 
four years ago, it may be recalled, 
he displayed his new Cabinet offi- 
cers on television, and described 
them as men of “extra dimension.” 
His assistants told reporters that 
“there will be no Califano here,” re- 
ferring to Joseph Califano, Mr. 
Johnson’s powerful assistant for do- 
mestic affairs. This was, among 
other things, part of a concerted ef- 
fort to establish that Mr. Nixon was 
going to be very different from Mr. 
Johnson. Much was made of the 
facts that the lights were on again 
at the White House, and that the 
three television sets had been re- 
moved from the President’s Oval 
Office. 

The inevitable accretion of power 
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ABOUT $10 A FIFTH. PRICES MAY VARY ACCORDING TO STATE AND LOCAL TAXES. 12 YEAR OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. 
BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y., N.Y. 
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Elizabeth Dass was admitted to the 
Nazareth Home a few days after we received 

his report and she is doing better now. Her 
legs are stronger . . . she can walk and some- 
times even run with the other children. She is 
inning to read and can already write her 


"name. 

_ Every day desperate reports like the one 
above reach our overseas field offices. Then we 
_ must make the heartbreaking decision—which 
“child can we help? Could you turn away a 
“child like Elizabeth and still sleep at night? 
| For only $12 a month you can sponsor a 
| needy little boy or girl from the country of 
your choice, or you can let us select a child for 
| you from our emergency list. 
| Then in about two weeks, you will receive a 
' photograph of your child, along with a per- 
| sonal history, and information about the 
_ project where your child receives help. Your 
child will write to you, and you will receive 
the original plus an English translation— 
_ direct from an overseas office. 
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DATE oF BIRTH: APRIL 12, 1964 
ORDER OF BIRTH: THIRD DAUGHTER 
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WHEN SHE IS STRONG ENOUGH 
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Please, won’t you help ? Today ? 
Sponsors urgently needed this month for 


children in: India, Brazil, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Mexico and Philippines. A 


Write today: Verent J. Mills 


T: 

CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 
Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23283 

I wish to sponsor a [] boy [] girl in 
(CUO E A ER, 
O Choose a child who needs me most. I 
will pay $12 a month. I enclose first pay- 
ment of $__ . Send me child’s 
name, story, address and picture. I cannot 
sponsor a child but want to give $___. 
CJ Please send me more information. 
Name. 
Address 
City. 
State at te SZ 


Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Government's 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 












Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 


Yonge, Toronto 7. AT 7820 






























WASHINGTON 


in the White House stems in part 
from the fact that there is really no 
other way to run the government. 
The more the government does, the 
more there must be a central body 
to coordinate its workings. The ma- 
jor issues of the day—such as the 
economy, race, cities, foreign policy, 
balance of payments—are not divis- 
ible into neat parcels to be distrib- 
uted among the various Cabinet 
departments. An issue of trade rela- 
tions can involve the Departments 
of Treasury, State, and Commerce, 
and the White House offices dealing 
with domestic and international eco- 
nomics and trade negotiations. A 
domestic issue of any consequence 
can involve the Departments of Jus- 
tice, of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, of Transportation, of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and 
perhaps even Interior or Agriculture 
or what remains of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity (the poverty 
program). The White House and its 
executive arm, the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, must bring 
them together. Whatever rare efforts 
have been made by agencies to 
coordinate among themselves have 
been resisted by the OMB. The 
power to coordinate is power in- 
deed. 

Moreover, the budget itself is 
power. In the course of drawing up 
the budget, the President and his 
staff make crucial decisions about 
the arrangement of priorities, policy, 
and authority. The failure of the 
Congress to examine or shape the 
budget coherently also supplies a 
vacuum into which the executive 
and its budget makers have moved. 
Therefore, the Budget Bureau, 
which was a Wilsonian reform pro- 
posal finally adopted in 1921, has 
grown in importance in tandem 
with the White House which it 
serves. As the Johnson Administra- 
tion piled up the programs and re- 
sponsibilities, one weary Cabinet of- 
ficer surveyed the scene and 
concluded that “Califano and 
Schultze [Charles Schultze, then di- 
rector of the Budget Bureau] are 
holding the whole rickety business 
together.” 

The Nixon Administration, its 
protestations notwithstanding, had 
little alternative but to go along 





Life mask taken 60 days before Lincoln’s death. The hand was cast in 1860. From the collection of Clarence Hay 





The pain and exaltatio 


... the wit and 


wisdom ...the doubts and the 


monumental courage—every important 


word he ever wrote or uttered... 
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THE C@LLECTED WORKS OF 


NSIN INV EDIN CODN 


NINE VOLUMES (PUBLISHER'S LIST PRICE $115.00) YOURS FOR $595 


WITH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB 


ONLY OFFERING THIS YEAR —in observance 


opay a century of legend blurs our image of Lincoln the man, but the human 
Lincoln now speaks to us clearly in these nine handsome volumes containing 


6870 private and public papers, half of them never before in print. 


Collected, indexed and richly annotated by a team of our foremost Lincoln 
scholars, headed by Dr. Roy P. Basler of The Library of Congress, the set was 
26 years in preparation. It carries a Publisher’s List Price of $115. But, in observ- 
ance of Lincoln’s Birthday, The History Book Club offers it to you with trial 
membership at the extraordinary price of just $5.95. The Club consistently offers 
fine permanent editions of the most important and readable works in history and 
world affairs, always at dramatic savings. (Last year, members enjoyed savings of 


over 50% on the books they chose to take.) 


With your Lincoln set, choose your first membership book from those listed 
below at reduced Member’s Prices. You must be delighted with all books or return 
them within two weeks, thus cancelling your membership. Please note: this special 
offer will not be repeated for at least a year. Mail the coupon today. 


START MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY ONE OF THESE BOOKS 
(First price is Publisher’s List; boldface shows Member’s Price.) 


239. GEORGE WASHINGTON: Anguish 
and Farewell (1793-1799) By James 
Thomas Flexner. Fourth and final 
volume—just published. $15.00/$9.75 


215. EISENHOWER AND THE AMERI- 
CAN CRUSADES By Herbert S. Parmet. 
Assessing the presidency of the ‘‘non- 
politician” who kept the peace in the 
critical 50’s. $12.95/$8.95 


645. THE GREAT TERROR: Stalin’s Purge 
of the Thirties By Robert Conquest. 
$9.95 /$7.40 


104. THE INDIAN HERITAGE OF AMER- 
ICA By Alvin M. Josephy, Jr. The his- 
tory, archaeology, and ethnology of 
all Indian cultures in the Americas 
since the Ice Age. $10.00/$7.50 


759. GOLD, GLORY, AND THE GOSPEL: 
Lives and Times of the Renaissance 
Explorers By Louis B. Wright. 

$10.00 /$7.50 


858. NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: An Inti- 
mate Biography By Vincent Cronin. 
Drawing on newly discovered source 
material, a quite surprising picture of 
Napoleon the man. $12.50/$8.50 


205. MARY TODD LINCOLN: Her Life 
and Letters By Justin G. and Linda L. 
Turner. $15.00/$9.95 


856. THE CIVIL WAR DAY BY DAY: 
An Almanac, 1861-65 By E. B. Long 
with Barbara Long. Foreword by 
Bruce Catton. $17.50/$10.95 


111. WORLD PREHISTORY By Grahame 
Clark. The common prehistoric past 
of all the civilizations of mankind — 
from the Primates through advanced 
Paleolithic cultures. $8.50/$6.95 


760. JEB STUART By John W. Thomason, 
Jr. edited by Maxwell Perkins. The 
colorful Confederate general whom 
Lee called ‘‘my ideal of a soldier.” 
$9.95/$7.50 


214. MAO AND CHINA: From Revolution 
to Revolution By Stanley Karnow. 
$15.00/$9.95 


687. ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM IN 
AMERICAN LIFE By Richard Hof- 
stadter. America’s historic suspicion of 
intellectuals. Pulitzer Prize winner. 
$7.95/$5.95 
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e 9 volumes © 4924 pages 
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THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB Stamford, Conn. 06904 


Please open Trial SEATS send me the $115 COLLECTED 
WORKS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN plus the membership book 
choice shown below. Bill my LINCOLN set at $5.95 and my mem- 
bership book at the money-saving Member’s Price. : 

I understand that I may return the books within 2 weeks if I am 
not delighted with them_and that their return will automatically 
cancel my membership. Otherwise, I shall complete my Trial Mem- 
bership by purchasing 4 more selections during the coming year 
from among more than 150 offered at money-saving Member’s 
Prices each month in the Club Review. I may choose any of these 
instead of the Editors’ Choice, or no book at all, simply by return- 
ing the reply card which accompanies the Review. Completion of 
my Trial Membership will entitle me to choose a Bonus Book for 
every 4 books I purchase thereafter. ' ; 

(NOTE: A small postage and packing charge is added to each 


shipment) MY BOOK CHOICE IS NUMBER 


Name 





Address 
City 











State Zip 


In Canada, same savings. Shipment of books and all services 


a 
will be handled within Canada. Bonus plan differs slightly. AT 96L 
Met: 





If you don’t have room for a Steinway® 





...buy a Steinway. 


Steinway & Sons, 109 West 57th Street, New York 
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CHINACRAFT 


These fine china and crystal specialists have in their 
seven centrally located London stores, the finest selec- 
tion to be found anywhere. You’ll find such famous 
names as Wedgwood, Doulton, Worcester, Aynsley, 
Crown Derby, Minton, Coalport, Waterford and Stuart. 


If you can’t visit us on your next trip, we’ll be happy 
to send you our full colour catalogue, together with 
information on ordering by mail and our export de- 
livery service. Chinacraft Ltd., Dept. TA, 499 Oxford 





Street, London, 


Businessman’s 
Down Under 
Tour. $829* 


On an Instantour package you travel 
independently on Air New Zealand 
and save. 14 nights first- 
|| class hotels in Sydney and Auckland. 
Unlimited sightseeing in each city 
| on free days. Group rates even lower. 

($776 New Zealand only) 


England. 









a * Based on 14/35 ITX air fare from Los Angeles 
North Hollywood, CA 91607L__4°2-73 







Send your Businessman’'s Instantour kit. 







Name 










Address 





State/Zip. 
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WASHINGTON 


with the trend. Mr. Nixon moved 
his budget director from the Execu- 
tive Office Building into the White 
House West Wing—a move which 
“Washington observers” knew to be 
significant. Subsequently it was said 
that the budget office would also 
“manage” the programs. It was un- 
derstood in Washington that the ter- 
minological move from “coordinate” 
to “manage” was meaningful. Two 
axioms applied: the more powerful 
the Budget Bureau is, the weaker 
are the Cabinet agencies; the more 
proximity the budget officials have 
to the White House, the more politi- 
cized their decisions become. 

There is also the factor of human 
nature. People who seek the presi- 
dency, and people who help them 
attain it, do not tend to be uninter- 
ested in power. White House assis- 
tants, moreover, have the unparal- 
leled advantage of access to the 
king’s ear. As George Ball once put 
it, “Nothing propinques like 
propinquity.” As inevitable as the 
sunrise and traffic jams are the sto- 
ries out of Washington of the com- 
plaints of congressmen and Cabinet 
officers about the inaccessibility of 
the President and the arrogance of 
his assistants who block their path 
to the Oval Office. Only the names 
of the offenders change: Sherman 
Adams, Kenneth O’Donnell, Marvin 
Watson, and Joseph Califano have 
been succeeded by Robert Halde- 
man and John Ehrlichman. Presi- 
dents need such people. In the con- 
stant struggle for power in 
Washington, those who inhabit the 
White House hold the cards. 


The chasm 


The way in which the executive 
branch is managed, and its internal 
distribution of power, are also deter- 
mined by the personal character- 
istics of the people at the center. 
The traditional rationales for regu- 
lar Cabinet meetings no longer 
exist. Another reason why the Cabi- 
net hardly ever meets anymore is 
that the President does not like 
meetings. His distaste for con- 
frontations tends to place Cabinet of- 
ficers with persistent disagree- 
ments out of sight and favor, and 
any President prefers some person- 


alities to others. In the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s first term, the only 
Cabinet officers who gained any real 
access and power were John Mitch- 
ell, John Connally, George Shultz, 
and Melvin Laird. 

Cabinet officers in any adminis- 
tration may have difficulty strad- 
dling the great divide that can exist 
between the President at whose 
pleasure they serve and the bureau- 
cracy over which they preside. Rob- 
ert Finch, who began at HEW, fell 
into the chasm; from time to time 
his successor, Elliot Richardson, tee- 
tered on the brink. This problem is 
exacerbated in the Nixon Adminis- 
tration, especially on domestic is- 
sues. At first there was a theory 
prevalent in Washington that the 
Nixon Administration was not inter- 
ested in governing. In retrospect, it 
is more accurate to say that the 
people in the new Administration 
were less familiar with government 
than were their predecessors and 
had, inevitably, a different set of as- 
sumptions about its purposes. The 
exercise of power by the Nixon 
White House grew in direct propor- 
tion to its familiarity with the ter- 
rain. But whereas the Johnson 
White House was likely to intervene 
in the bureaucratic processes to pro- 
pel a program along, the Nixon 
White House was likely to intervene 
to slow it down. Any White House 
will interfere with the bureaucracy 
on behalf of its political allies, but 
the allies will differ from adminis- 
tration to administration. 

Yet the Nixon White House does 
have a kind of them-versus-us view 
of the bureaucracy, based in part on 
misapprehension of the nature of 
the federal bureaucracy. The pre- 
vailing characteristic of that bureau- 
cracy is not so much (as many in 
the Nixon White House believe) 
that it is populated largely by Dem- 
ocrats but rather that its members 
tend to believe in what they do. 
The dispenser of vocational educa- 
tion grants believes in vocational 
education; the civil rights enforcer 
believes in enforcing civil rights; the 
administrators of the highway pro- 
gram believe in building highways; 
the procurer of aircraft carriers is 
convinced of the importance of pro- 
curing more aircraft carriers. The 
experienced Washington bureaucrat 
cultivates his allies in Congress and 
the interest groups, and understands 
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Technically intriguing items 
from TRW, guaranteed to add luster to your 






conversation and amaze your friends. 


0? Say Can You See Discussions about whether 
or not we should “go into space” often overlook 
a fundamental point—namely, that we are in space already. 
Each of us is an astronaut on a spacecraft called earth 
traveling around the sun at 18,000 miles per hour. The 
biological community that lives on the spacecraft has a 
fragile life support system-the thin film of soil, air and 
water in which we dwell. During the past century, the 
number of passengers aboard the spacecraft has increased 
tremendously; so also has their ability to consume its finite 
supplies. We see some of the results in the pollution of 
our environment and the decay of our resources. 


As astronauts we need to take care of our spacecraft— 
to check on its status, to monitor its resources, and to see 
that we are not doing irreparable damage to its vital life 
support system. With this in mind, NASA has undertaken 
several programs which will bring the technology of space 
to bear on some very down-to-earth problems. One of 
these programs involves the development of advanced 
sensors. From the vantage point of a satellite orbiting the 
earth, these sensors will someday be able to monitor air 
quality, determine the condition of crops, or help locate 
mineral resources. 


Currently, TRW is developing such a sensor for NASA. 
It is called MOCS, an acronym for Multichannel Ocean 
Color Sensor. MOCS is based on the principal that each 
object on earth reflects light in a unique manner. The light 
reflected from oil, for example, is quite different from that 
reflected from water. Thus the two objects can be dis- 
tinguished on the basis of their spectral response or “signa- 
ture.” MOCS senses the radiation reflected from objects 
in its field of view and diffracts this radiation (see illus- 
tration) into its spectral components. It has better spectral 
resolution than any other available scanner. 


MOCS weighs less than 20 lbs., has no moving parts, 
and uses only 744 watts of power. Yet it has produced 
some fascinating information about the spacecraft on 
which we live. Recently, for example, we tested MOCS by 
flying it in an aircraft at 37,000 feet over Clear Lake in 
California. MOCS showed that the lake teemed with sedi- 
ments, algae growth, and foreign matter. In fact, the only 
thing clear about the lake was its ironic name. 


We're happy to be associated with the excellent work 
NASA is doing in remote sensing. We hope that MOCS 
and other NASA sensors will help make spacecraft earth 
a habitable home for us all. 


The Multichannel Ocean Color Sensor 


Lenses (a) focus light through a slit onto a diffraction 
grating (b) which separates the light into its spectral com- 
ponents. These are focused on a dissector tube (c) which 
shows spatial variations of light across the field of view in 
one direction and spectral variations in the other. The raster 
scan then gives an electronic signal proportional to the spec- 
tral radiance of each spectral band in each element across 
the field of view. 
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Ana Maria 
is always a 
little hungry 


ANA MARIA ANDRADE, 
SOUTH AMERICAN, AGE 6. 
Motherdead. Fatherdeserted. 
Child lives with sick grand- 
motherwhoalsocares for four 
other grandchildren and baby 
who boards with her. Total 
income for 7 people $9.25 per 
month. Two meager meals a 
day .. . coffee for breakfast, 
sometimes bread. Lunch— 
rice, beans and corn meal. 
Dinner—none. Never milk or 
meat. Childrenalwayshungry. 
Live in mud hut on top of hill. 
One small room. No facilities. 
No beds. Two mattresses, 2 
blankets, 2 sheets—all in 
poor condition. Used clothing 
from other poor families. 
Grandmother grieves for 
grandchildren she cannot de- 
cently care for. Help to Ana 
Maria means help to entire 
family, medical care included. 


Thousands of children as needy as Ana Maria anxiously await 
“adoption” by you or your group. Choose a boy or girl from Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Indonesia, the Republic of Korea, 
the Philippines or Viet Nam. Your pledge provides medical and 
dental care, counseling from social workers and material and finan- 
cial aid. You receive a case history and photograph. Each month 
you write and receive a letter (original and translation). Learn how 
your “adoption” benefits the entire family. Soon, through the regular 
letters and progress reports, you and your child develop a warm, 
loving relationship. 

We eagerly offer our financial statement upon request 
because we are so proud of the handling of our funds. 


PLAN is a non-political, 
relief organization, government-approved, 


non-profit, non-sectarian, independent 
registered under No. 


VFA019 with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of 
the United States Government. 


SIGN HERE NOW... PLEASE 





PARTIAL LIST OF 
FOSTER PARENTS 


Mr. and Mrs, Steve Allen 
Arthur Ashe, Jr. 


Burt Bacharach 
Senator Edmund S. Muskie 
Senator John G. Tower 
Duke University 


General Electric 


FOSTER PARENTS PLAN, INC. 


352 Park Avenue South, New York, New York 10010 


| want to be a Foster Parent of a boy___ Sere = x 

age — country _ .Where the need is greatest A 

| enclose my first payment t of: $16.00 Monthly __ ___ $48.00 Quarterly 
_ $96.00 Semi-annually $192 Annually — 

| can't become a Foster Parent right now but | enclose my contribution 


of $ 





___ Please send me more information. 











Name ra AS es G = as 
Address ams __Date = 
City eet eee _ State. = 
Zip a Telephone No. a 








PLAN operates in Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Indonesia, Republic of Korea, 
the Philippines, and Viet Nam. PLAN is registered with the U.S. State Department 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. Contributions are tax deductible. 


In Canada, write 153 St. Clair Ave. West, Toronto 7, Ontario AM 2023 


35 YEARS OF HELP WITH A HUMAN TOUCH 
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WASHINGTON 


the techniques of survival. What to 
the White House appears to be sub- 
version of its goals is, to the bu- 
reaucrat, protection of a worthy ac- 
tivity. 

Every White House has had prob- 
lems with the bureaucracy; the 
Nixon Administration, strapped for 
money, skeptical of federal pro- 
grams, has many. The Nixon men 
therefore tend to suspect the bu- 
reaucracy, to shut it out of policy 
considerations, and to try to fill it 
with Republicans. (The latter effort 
is a matter of some controversy in 
Washington. There are many re- 
ports that people entering the bu- 
reaucracy at levels where, by law, 
their politics are supposed to be ir- 
relevant are asked about their party 
affiliation. There were reports of this 
sort of questioning during the John- 
son Administration, too. Republi- 
cans perhaps have to try harder be- 
cause Republicans, by definition, 
are less attracted to government. 
Whatever the case, their suspicions 
about the large number of Demo- 
crats in the bureaucracy are not 
without basis, given the many years 
of Democratic control of it.) 





Seesaw 


The exigencies of coherent gov- 
erning, plus the White House pen- 
chant for seclusion and suspicion, 
shaped the recent rearrangements. 
They also added to Washington ter- 
minology. The job description that 
signifies power was raised a notch. 
It no longer suffices to be a Cabinet 
officer, or even a White House assis- 
tant; one must be a “czar.” This 
term does not show up in official 
announcements, of course, but ev- 
eryone knows who the “czars” are: 
George Shultz, John Ehrlichman, 
Henry Kissinger, and Roy Ash, the 
new director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. (“Czars,” by 
the way, do not have to be con- 
firmed by Congress. Shultz needed 
confirmation to become Secretary of 
the Treasury, but by presidential 
fiat his economic policy domain 
now extends far beyond that.) These 
are the people with whom the Presi- 
dent will deal on policy matters; 
they will bring him the information 
and transmit his decisions to the 
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À id of books. 

The book club that's not afraid of books. 

Our introductory offer is no different from that of the i 


big book clubs. Neither is our trial membership. 
What is different about The Book Find Club is our 

commitment to find and offer you books the other 

clubs shy away from. Books of quality and audacity. 

Books that deal with the toughest issues of our time. 

Books of literary merit whose style or subject 

may not have achieved mass acceptance. 


A trial membership entitles you 
to 4 books for $1. 


Every month, members receive the Book 
Find News. Our editors describe the books they 
have culled from the thousands published each 
month and discuss why they feel they’re worth 
your time and thought. 

It also tells you exactly how much you save 
on the publishers’ prices for these regular 
editions (not cheap book club versions). It can 
be as much as 30%. With a trial membership 
you can resign after taking only four books. 
And our bonus book plan begins immediately to 
help you acquire the books you want at even 
bigger discounts. , 

But don’t judge us by what we say, judge 
us by what we select. 

You can tell a book club by its covers. 
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N PICTORIAL EMCTCLOP 


S Day 
The Stein and 
International Medical 


Encyclopedia 





The Book Find Club. 


95 East Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 


Please send me the 4 books whose boxes I’ve 
checked and bill me $1 plus shipping and 
handling. 

Enroll me as a trial member of The Book 
Find Club. I need accept as few as 4 additional 
selections in the next 12 months, always at 
substantial savings off the publisher's price, plus 
shipping and handling. I may cancel at any 
time thereafter. 

I understand that I will receive 
approximately every four weeks the free Book 
Find News which describes the latest selections 
and alternates. If I do want to receive the 
current selection, I need do nothing and it will 
be automatically sent to me. If I do not wish 
to receive a book, or wish an alternate selection, 
I may advise you by using the convenient 
reply card provided with each Book Find News. 
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() 101410. Transparent Things. Vladimir 
Nabokov. More than a novel, a literary 
happening presided over by the sorcerer of 
storytelling, the author of Lolita and Ada. 
Pub. list price $5.95. 
( 108746. Bare Ruined Choirs: Doubt, 
Prophecy, and Radical Religion. Garry Wills. 
The brilliantly insightful author of Nizon 
Agonistes now directs his observations to 
today's Catholic Church. Pub. list price $7.95. 
[] 108951. Museums & Women. John 
Updike. One of America’s most penetrating 
and stylish writers in his best form, the short 
story. Pub. list price $6.95. 

0 109686. In the Life: Versions of the 
Criminal Experience. Bruce Jackson. 
Engrossing study of what's in it for the 
people who commit crimes (mostly money) 
and how they pay for it in and out of jail. 
Pub. list price $8.95. 

O 109538. OSS: The Secret History of 
America’s First Central Intelligence Agency. 
R. Harris Smith. Incredible history of the 
precursor of the CIA, when it was a loose, 
free-wheeling, amateur operation. Pub. list 
price $10.95. 

O 109454. Sappho Was a Right-On Woman 
A liberated View of Lesbianism. Sidney 
Abbott and Barbara Love. The first book on 
lesbians, by lesbians, and for everybody. 

A mind-opening examination rather than a 
defense of homosexuality’s underlying 
humanity. Pub. list price $7. 
[ 103192. 200,000,000 Guinea Pigs. 
Fuller. You'd think that tremendos 
concern would be exercised over the food we 
cat and the medicines we take. Think again. 
A significant exposé in the great muckraking 
tradition. Pub, list price $7.95. 

C 102723. Mafia, U.S.A. Nicholas Gage. 

An organized look at organized crime. 

A compendium of works by leading investi- 
ve journalists on the inner workings of 
mobs. Pub. list price $10. 

C) 102491. The Natural Mind: A New Way 
of Lookin; Drugs and the Higher 
Consciousness, Andrew Weil. A revolutionary 
attitude about drugs: a startling approach 

to the drug problem. Pub. list price $5.95. 

[Q 101436. Combat in the Erogenous Zone. 
Ingrid Bengis. A personal account of how a 
sensitive woman learned to live with her 
sexuality. Pub. list price. $6. 
[] 101055. Emergency Room Diary. 
Theodore Isaac Rubin, M.D. The microcosm 
of life and death that is the frenetic 
emergency ward of a big-city hospital. 

Pub, list price $6.95. 



























[] 103168. The Autobiography of a Brown 
Buffalo. Oscar Zeta Acosta. The controver- 
sial Chicano lawyer relates his incredible 
journey: from success-oriented student and 
establishment attorney to drug-happy hippie 
and back to the law as a militant spokesman 
for minorities. Pub. list price $7. 


0 102418. A Male Guide to Women's Lib. 
Gene Marine. The book that explains who is 
on whose side. Pub. list price $6.95. 


CO 103440. Black Players: The Secret World 
of Black Pimps. Richard and Christina 
Milner. The mores, morals, and modus 
operandi of the black panderers. Pub. list 
price $7.95. 


[ 103531. The Implosion Conspiracy. 

Louis Nizer. The famous trial lawyer reviews 
the legal and human aspects of the Rosenberg 
Case: the trial of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg 
for “atomic treason,” their precedent- 
shattering execution. Pub. list price $10. 


(1) 102970, In Search of Dracula. Raymond 
T McNally and Radu Florescu. Fact and 
fiction about the original Prince and 
legendary Count. And why he is rising again 
Pub. list price $8.95. 

( 102384. The Primal Revolution. Arthur 
Janov, Ph.D. The author of the best-selling 
The Primal Scream presents the newest 
developments of his unconventional therapy 
approach. Pub. list price $6.95. 


06310. The Erotic Life of the American 
A Survey of Her Sexual Mores. 
Gittelson. From almost 1,000 candid 
interviews emerges the explosive truth about 
Mrs. America's bedroom actions and reac- 
tions. Pub. list price $7.95. 


0 106187. Acupuncture. The Extraordinary 
New Book on the Chinese Art of Healing. 
Mare Duke. A thorough explanation of the 
ancient method of treatment and the current 
re-examination of its startling successes. 
Pub. list price $6.95. 


[O 108787. The Massage Book. George 
Downing. Mixing oils, different strokes for 
different body areas, setting up a table, 
breathing and relaxation, the entire massage 
message. Illustrated. Pub. list price $7.95. 


0109041. Memoirs of an Ex-Prom Queen. 
Alix Kates Shulman. Absorbing novel that 
traces the rites of passage of the A’ 
American Girl. Pub. list price $6. 


[0 109058. Woodstock Craftsman’s Manual. 
Jean Young. Eleven handicrafts revived, 
deseribed and illustrated. Pub. list price 
310. 



























[C] 102012. The Sex Book: A Modern 
Pictorial Encyclopedia, Martin Goldstein, 
M.D., Erwin J. Haberle, Ph.D., photographs 
by Will McBride. Straight-forward, whole- 
somely explicit. A modern approach to sex 
education. Pub. list price $9.95. 

© 107318. Open Marriage: A New Life 
Style for Couples. Nena O'Neill and George 
O'Neill. A new and positive approach to 
restructuring one of our oldest institutions, 
Pub. list price $6.95. 

CO 106120, Strange Loves: The Human 
Aspects of Sexual Deviation. Dr. Eustace 
Chesser. Sensitive discussion of what people 
do together and sensible guidelines for 
attitudes and acceptance. Pub. list price 
$5.95. 

() 106112. The Savage God: A Study of 
Suicide. A. Alvarez. A poet's compassionate 
exploration of the death wish, in truth and 
fantasy, of the contemporary artist. Pub. list 
price $ 5 

[] 106070, Psychopaths. Alan Harrington. 
The terror-ridden among us; a documenta- 
tion of the unspeakable violence that churns 
under the semblance of normality. Pub. list 
price $7.95 

() 107425. Pauline's: Memoirs of the 
Madam on Clay Street. Pauline Tabor. What 
it's like to run one of the most respected 
bordellos in the country. The customers, the 
preferences, the girls, the anecdotes, the 
saltiest autobiography ever. Pub. list 

price $9.95. 

[0 105783. The Game of the Foxes. Ladislas 
Farago. The secret documents of the Nazi 
spy apparatus revealed. Pub. list price $11.95. 


[ 106195. 800,000,000: The Real China. 
Ross Terrill. Eye-opening report on all 
aspects of Chinese life after a forty-day visit 
by a discerning author-journalist. Pub. list 
price $7.95. 

(_)+* 107797. The Stein and Day International 
Medical Encyclopedia. Comprehensive and 
invaluable home reference work—up-to-date 
and readable, with a wealth of illustrations. 
Pub. list price $17.50. ++ (counts as two books) 
() 105973. Gehlen : Spy of the Century. 

E. H. Cookridge. The spy story to end all 
spy stories. Reinhard Gehlen’s shocking 
exploits for Hitler's Intelligence Service and 
the CIA. Pub. list price $10. 

[] 106054. The Education of Edward 
Kennedy: A Family Biography. Burton 
Hersh. A searching look at the best 
politician in a very political family; 
relations and relationships that shaped him. 
Pub. list price $10.95. 
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WASHINGTON 


of the government. Cabinet of- 
s will have to be content with 
rating within this framework. 

here was a very large question 
0 how consequential were all of 
changes of personnel and orga- 
zation announced during the tran- 
from Nixon I to Nixon IL. 
n though the “Washington ob- 
rvers” knew this, the changes in- 
itably became the stuff of head- 
es, speculation, and talk. In spite 
the fact that the policies of 
ixon II already were pretty clear— 
yerhaps because of the fact that 
policies were known and there 
therefore little else to talk 
ut--the new appointments filled 
column inches and hours of 





example, when Elliot Rich- 
n-was transferred from the 
ary’s chair at HEW to that at 
ise, Washington observers con- 
d a number of possibilities. 
ippointment might be viewed 
e context of the relationship 
en Richardson and Henry 
ger, which, when Richardson 
Jndersecretary of State at the 
ing of the Nixon Administra- 
had been good. But that raised 
uestion of whether that was 
| or bad for Richardson, in light 
he rumor then making the 
ds that Kissinger’s standing 
the President might not be as 
_as it once was. This was based 
peculation, aired in a syndicated 
mn by Tom Braden, that in his 
lings with the North Vietnamese, 
inger had exceeded his presi- 
ial charter. (Thus, according to 
theory, he had announced that 
ice was “at hand” when it was 
ince he had reached terms 
th were agreeable to neither 
srs. Thieu nor Nixon.) Rich- 
was chosen over Kenneth 
the Deputy Defense Secre- 
one theory went, because 
(all self-respecting Washing- 
observers, whether or not they 
ever met the man, refer to 
inger as “Henry”) had a low 
on of Rush. This, of course, as- 
| that Kissinger was in good 
g. But then what did it mean 
Rush was subsequently named 
uty Secretary of State? Was 


ing shunted aside (Kissinger 


up) or being positioned to su 
ceed William Rogers (Kissinger is 
down)? Was Richardson being sent 
to Defense to slash its budget or to 
provide a liberal camouflage for its 
continued growth? 

The columnists play an important 
part in the process of deciding these 
things. Those “Washington observ- 
ers” read the columnists with a 
sharp eye out for tales officials are 
telling and for who is doing what to 
whom. James Reston, for example, 
wrote a column in early December 
entitled “And What Now About 
Henry?” (Reston, of course, does 
know Kissinger, and anyone worth 
talking to in Washington knew that 
the column was based upon a con- 
versation with him.) Reston said 
that despite the reappointment of 
Rogers (Kissinger is up), Kissinger’s 
future was unsettled in his own 
mind. Reston had some hard news. 
Kissinger was troubled, the column 
said, by the wide extent of his influ- 
ence, and by being shielded by ex- 
ecutive privilege from questioning 
by the Congress. Until the column 
appeared, Kissinger’s anguish over 
these matters had not been a sub- 
ject of much speculation. 


Perilous 


Guidance on the Richardson 
question was provided in columns 
by the writing team of Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak. From 
them it was learned that Rich- 
ardson’s deputy at Defense, William 
Clements, a Texas conservative, had 
been selected not by Richardson but 
by the White House. This was a 
crucial signal, for Washington ob- 
servers know that leaders who can- 
not choose their deputies are with- 
out power. The message to the 
civilian and military bureaucracy 
was that the new Secretary could be 
circumvented, and the Pentagon bu- 
reaucracy cannot be outdone at cir- 
cumvention. A week later, the “de- 
fense community” was reported by 
the columnists to be in “a frenzy.” 
It seemed that Richardson might 
exercise the option of choosing his 
own assistant secretaries, and was 
considering two young men who 
had opposed the war and certain 
defense spending. Washington ob- 
servers knew that someone in the 
“defense community,” where the 
columnists are known to have good 


. was trying to sandbag the- 
appointments and hog-tie Rich- 
ardson. 

It was, as the columnists said, “a 
classical Washington power 
struggle”—the sort of thing Wash- 
ington observers love to read about 
over breakfast and talk about over 
lunch and dinner. 

Although many in Washington 
had forgotten that the Department 
of Commerce existed, the removal 
of Peter Peterson as its Secretary 
became an important subject. It 
was known—such things become 
known—that Peterson had not asked 
to leave. The question, therefore, 
was why Peterson’s career in the 
Nixon Administration had been de- 
railed. Was it a move by the White 
House to curb the drive for the 
1976 presidential nomination by 
Charles Percy, Peterson’s former 
employer at Bell & Howell, and not 
exactly a White House favorite? 
While this was considered possible, 
other factors were given more 
weight. Peterson’s style was too 
flamboyant; he spent too much time 
cultivating (successfully) the press; 
he turned up too often in George- 
town (for which read: homes of lib- 
eral journalists). It is perilous to 
negotiate the long passage from the 
White House to the Washington 
community of fashionable liberal 
journalists and politicians. One must 
tell the journalists and politicians 
just enough to interest and amuse 
them without arousing, back at the 
office, suspicions of disloyalty. Kiss- 
inger and presidential speechwriter 
William Safire, relying on their 
brains and disarming wit, suc- 
ceeded. For others, the attempt 
proved fatal. 

There may even have been policy 
considerations surrounding Peter- 
son’s demise. Had he, an advocate 
of liberal trade policies, run afoul of 
the protectionist-minded business- 
men who are the Commerce De- 
partment’s clientele? (While some 
Cabinet officers get in trouble for 
representing their Department’s 
clientele too well, others can fall 
from grace for pleasing them in- 
sufficiently. Such was said to have 
been the fate of James Hodgson, 
who was removed as Secretary of 
Labor and replaced by Peter Bren- 


nan, a leader of a construction trade. 


union and symbol of the Adminis- __ 
tration’s hopes for a new Republi- | 
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can coalition. When Ronald Ziegler, 
the President’s press secretary, an- 
nounced that John Volpe would be 2 
named Ambassador to Italy, he 
pointed out that Volpe “started at 
the bottom of the construction 
trades as a hod carrier.”) 
The manner in which the an- 
nouncements about personnel 
changes were made also told much 
about the capital during the period pros 
of transition from the first Nixon - E 
Administration to the second. The = 
Cabinet appointments, once the 
subject of a television spectacular, 
were left to Ziegler. Neither the 
President nor the appointees were 
present. The communications be- 
tween Ziegler and the press corps 
sank deeper and deeper into the 
trivia (the age, ninety-six, of a 
Pennsylvania state senator who was 
meeting with the President) and 
tired jokes (Kissinger’s women) that 
have come to characterize these ex- 
changes. Reporters who tired of 
waiting outside the formidable sets 
of fences at Camp David for Zieg- 
ler’s news gathered in the White 
House press room, where the brief- 
ings were piped in over a loud- 
speaker. The scene was surreal. Re- 
porters took notes and tape- 
recorded the disembodied voices. 
Perhaps in reaction to being at this 
still further remove from the reali- 
ties of government, the reporters 
made wisecracks back to the loud- 
speaker. One day, the following ex- 
change between the press secretary 
to the President of the United 
States and a member of the free 
press, guardians of democracy, came 
over the loudspeaker in the White 
House press room: 





hike, Bats 


Q. The last time the President was 
up here he was reported to be 
seen strolling around in a pair 
of flared purple trousers. I won- 
der if you are prepared to con- 
firm that he has such a pair. 

A. Well, he wears sports clothes up 
here from time to time. I think 
“flared” is a little exaggerated. 
Some of his slacks don’t have 


cuffs on them [/aughter]. I mean ; 
hea hiet ne Tea “Thank God it wasn’t messy. They gave her the house and dog, 


sports clothes [laughter]. . ; 
f Does he have a < pain and he got the Chivas Regal. ; 


. I don’t know if he has a purple i 
pair. He has other colors. He y 
has blue, maroon, and other š 
colors... . 
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—ELIZABETH DREW | !2 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE - BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86 PROOF - GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., NEW YORK, NY. 


How does a 
little girl with 
Cerebral Palsy 
‘become a 
Rehabilitation 
Counselor? 


Sa 


Ai 





With grit... 


And a lot of help from 
United Cerebral Palsy. 
Ellen Kaufman is now in 
rehabilitation counseling 
helping other handicapped 
people like Tapper Bragg. 
Ellen still doesn’t walk 

too well. 


; But she made it. 


And United Cerebral Palsy 
can help lots of other kids 
make it, too, with physical 
therapy, medical treatment, 
and other needed services. 


But only as long as you’re 
there to help. 





Give to 
UNITED 
CEREBRAL 
PALSY 
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THE COMMON 
MARKET 


For the last quarter of a century, 
European unity has advanced with 
the persistent pushing, pulling, 
prodding, and benevolent support of 
the United States. But the enlarge- 
ment at last of the Common Market 
from a continental combine of six 
nations into a truly European struc- 
ture of nine opens a new era of 
transatlantic relationship for the Eu- 
ropeans and the United States. 

The overriding American enthusi- 
asm of the past for a unified Eu- 
rope has given way steadily in the 
Nixon Administration to an attitude 
which often seems to be little short 
of open hostility—less so, to be sure, 
in vital political and security mat- 
ters and in the routine pronounce- 
ments of Atlantic idealism, but 
barely concealed when it comes to 
problems of trade, of monetary and 
economic affairs, which, after all, 
are the mortar of European unity. 
Now that the Common Market em- 
braces more people and greater 
monetary reserves, produces more 
automobiles, has a higher sustained 
growth rate and a bigger portion of 
world trade than the United States, 
a major confrontation seems inevi- 
table. 

And somewhat paradoxically, this 
growing American antagonism is be- 
coming a new spur to European 
unity and common purpose, replac- 
ing that American pushing and 
prodding and encouragement which 
Europeans got used to in the days 
of Dean Acheson, and later from 
Dean Rusk and George Ball. As 
Doctor Johnson remarked about 
facing the hangman, “It concen- 
trates the mind wonderfully.” The 
hectoring American demands that 
Europe help the United States out 
of its monetary and trade difficulties 
serve to concentrate European 
minds on the task of defining Euro- 
pean interests, a European position, 
and a European policy. 

The result may turn out to be not 
at all what former Treasury Secre- 
tary John Connally and his associ- 
ates either expected or wanted. The 
old Nixon team did not think this 
part of the equation through with 
much intellectual depth, let alone 
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sensitivity or feeling for the situ- 
ation which has been developing in 
the past eighteen months as Britain, 
Eire, and Denmark moved toward 
Common Market membership. The 
Administration has now proclaimed 
that “this will be Europe’s year”— 
that the concentration of White 
House diplomacy will soon be 
switched from Vietnam, Moscow, 
and Peking to Brussels and the cap- 
itals of the Common Market 
countries. But there is not much 
about the new cast of characters in 
Washington to indicate that Ameri- 
can attitudes or understandings are 
likely to be more sophisticated now 
that Nixon’s second term has begun 
and the Common Market has grown 
from six to nine. 


“Blackmail” 


Andrew Shonfield, director of 
Britain’s Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs at Chatham House 
in London, dealt at length with this 
changing transatlantic perspective 
recently in the annual Reith Lec- 
tures. He said: “The new American 
political tactics, as they have 
emerged in the 1970s, appear to be 
an attempt to blackmail the Euro- 
peans into creating the collective 
authority which they lack by 
presenting them with the threat of 
massive inaction by the United 
States. The theory is that once the 
Europeans realize that leadership 
and initiative are no longer coming 
from the United States, they will 
produce some leadership of their 
own. I suspect that this ploy may 
have some long-term consequences 
that the Americans may find by no 
means convenient. It is always risky 
to invite a number of people to look 
for a means of agreeing among 
themselves by ganging up against 
you. They may, after all, find one.” 

Shonfield goes on to say that the 
Nixon Administration’s attitude 
toward the enlarged Common Mar- 
ket is based on a delusion, because 
“the Americans in fact lost their se- 
cluded playground some time ago.” 
He sees, unhappily, “immense scope 
for mutual misunderstanding” in the 
situation which is now developing. 
But he believes that in the end the 
United States has too much at stake 
in the world economic and financial 
systems, and in European security, 
simply to carry its attitudes to a 
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ume original included in the 
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Edition through a photo-re- 
duction process which per- 
mits printing of 4 pages of 
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edition 
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Let’s hear it for the man 


TERE 


who helps your doctor help you. 


Your trusted, nearby, pharmacist. 
You know him. 

Or do you? 

He is a registered pharmacist. 
That means he (or she, because 
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20% of today’s pharmacy 
students are women) holds an 
academic degree which, these 
days, takes five years to earn. 

His special knowledge of the 
chemical, physical and biological 
sciences, plus the detailed records 
he keeps of your prescriptions, 
equip him to assist your doctor 
by dispensing the precise 
medication that’s right for you. 

Your pharmacist’s most 
effective role is that of a 


The Pharmaceutical Manufacturt TS 


professional consultant—a 
valuable link between you 
and your doctor. 

Oh yes, it is very human to 
grumble that the medicine 
he dispenses seems to cost too 
much. But if we really check 
it out we discover today’s 
prescription costs three 
percent less than the same 
amount cost a decade ago. 

So, try thinking about the 
value of the service your 
pharmacist performs. 

Then stop by and thank 
him, or her, for a job well done. 





Send for our free booklet. “When It Comes to Rx Medicines There Are Lot oj 


You Should Ask.” It'll give you a lot of answers. Write to The Pharmaceutical Manuf: 
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COMMON MARKET 


logical conclusion and opt out if 
>it does not get what it wants. 
Shonfield could be wrong; but if he 
is wrong, it will be just as dan- 
gerous for the United States as for 
Europe. In any case, given the pre- 
vailing hard-nosed approach to Eu- 
rope from Washington, and the 
growing sense of common interest 
which this is already forcing on the 
enlarged Common Market, it seems 
clear that “Europe’s year” is not go- 
ing to be an easy one. 

At the same time that Europe 
faces pressures from Washington for 
prompt policy decisions and the 
start of negotiations on trade ques- 
tions, preferential arrangements, and 
monetary reform, the Common 
Market will be working out its own 
new internal balance of power. This 
is not merely the mechanics of the 
enlargement of the Market. It is a 
matter too of the personalities of 
the Market’s new commissioners, 
the portfolios of community respon- 
sibility assigned to each, and the 
impact of a whole new echelon of 
civil servants who will be arriving in 
Brussels in the months ahead from 
London, Copenhagen, and Dublin. 
They will move in alongside the en- 
trenched and perhaps somewhat os- 
sified and resentful Eurocrats from 
France, Italy, West Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Luxembourg, 
many of whom have been on the 
scene ever since the Common Mar- 
ket set up business in 1958. 

Nobody knows precisely how the 
new enlarged Common Market ma- 
chinery will shake down, but every- 
body agrees that the role which the 
British play and the manner in 
which they play it will be decisive. 
And the first thing to be said is that 
at every step of the way for the last 
two years, the British have shown 
clear determination to place their 
new European commitment ahead 
of the comfortable old transatlantic 
Anglo-Saxon special relationship on 
which they have doted for so long. 
It has served both nations, history, 
and the world well. But now it can 
safely be confined, along with the 
Queen and the Commonwealth, to 
the English Speaking Union and 
toasts when the port is passed after 
dinner. The real British special rela- 
_ tionship is now with Europe. 
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left to man. . 
Europe by Volkswagen. 


Whether it's a Bug, a Box, the elegant 

ê. VW 412 or o sleek little Karmann Ghia 
ey Your local Volkswagen dealer. car 
take care of things like licensi 
registration and insurance. 
He can also arrange to have you 
VW shipped back to the States. 
In case you'd like to explore soi 
quaint little out-of-the-way places lik 

* Rome, New York, or Paris, Kentucky 
For details, fill in the blanks below 


Somebody's already walked on the 
moon. 

Two hearty souls negotiated the 
Atlantic in a rowboat. 

So what's left? 

Exploring those parts of 
Europe they never talk 
about in travel folders. 

And what better way 
to see them than behind 
the wheel of a new Volkswagen 












Volkswagen of America, Tourist Delivery 
Dept. AT-4, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 07632 


Please send me your illustrated brochure and o price list, 


Nome 
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“Farley Mowat's 
best book r” 


—Loren Eiseley 
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+ Farley Mowat’s moving account of 
his desperate efforts to save an 
eighty-ton pregnant fin whale is “a 
beautiful, angry; painfully honest 
book...immensely readable.” 

~Paul Brooks. “A plea for environ- 
mental sanity.”—Saturday Review. 


Farley Mowat's 
A Whale for 
the Killing 


A Book-of-the-Month Club Alternate 


$6.95 at all 
bookstores 











* 


; An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
_ Little, Brown and Company 





Covers 35 
J 


countries, 
S Fodor’s helps 
you discover 


1973 GUIDE TO eac» country, 


EUROPE =. 


people, 
At all bookstores » $9.95 » McKAY 






enjoy the life. 


GUEST RANCH 


Rancho Santa Cruz 


Modern comfort, peace and quiet. 
Unlimited horseback riding in na- 
tional forest. Rancho Santa Cruz. 
Box 8-x, Tumacacori, Arizona 85640 
















COMMON MARKET 


As a simple measure of the 
change, there are already more Brit- 
ish diplomats assigned to Brussels 
than there are serving in Washing- 
ton, which ever since the war years 
has been Britain’s largest diplomatic 
outpost in the world. When another 
eight hundred British civil servants 
arrive to join the ranks of the Eu- 
rocrats, the British official colony 
in Brussels will be very sizable 
indeed. 

Moreover, the British are aiming 
at introducing into the Brussels bu- 
reaucracy not just efficient paper- 
pushers but men who can effectively 
make policy and decisions. The vet- 
ting process by which well over two 
thousand applicants for Common 
Market jobs are being sifted is a very 
rigorous one. Technically, the hiring is 
done by the Common Market Com- 
mission’s administrative directorate, 
not by the British government, but the 
preliminary selection in London de- 
termines the caliber of those who will 
cross the Channel. 

The Common Market bureau- 
cracy, in order to ensure complete 
integration and “European charac- 
ter,” is organized so that each civil 
servant is sandwiched above and be- 
low by a civil servant from another 
country. In other words, a French- 
man never reports to another 
Frenchman at Common Market 
headquarters. The only exception is 
at the very top, where each of the 
thirteen commissioners (two each 
from Britain, France, Italy, and 
West Germany, one each from Bel- 
gium, Holland, Luxembourg, Den- 
mark, and Eire) appoints his own 
personal executive assistant from his 
own country’s civil service. Inevita- 
bly, this means that the Brussels 
machinery is geared more for na- 
tional apportionment of jobs than it 
is for intellectual brilliance and effi- 
ciency. But this also means that 
well-placed civil servants of proven 
ability can gain ascendancy within 
the system over others who are pri- 
marily filling out a national box on 
the administrative charts. 

In addition to seeking out high- 
caliber civil servants for Brussels, 
the British have named two com- 
missioners who will be hard to out- 
shine in the years ahead. The first is 
Sir Christopher Soames, a robust, 









ebullient, Tory gentleman farmer, 
son-in-law of the great Sir Winston, 
with a Churchillian girth and appe- 
tite and personality. The second 
British commissioner is George 
Thomson, a warm, forceful, down- 
to-earth Scotsman from the Labour 
Party, who was in charge of nego- 
tiations to enter Europe when La- 
bour was in power in Britain and 
who, unlike his party leader, Harold 
Wilson, has not abandoned his Eu- 
ropean principles and beliefs. They 
will clearly give plenty of British 
leadership at the top in Brussels— 
Soames in charge of the Common 
Market’s external relations, in effect 
its foreign minister, and Thomson in 
charge of Common Market regional 
development policies. 

By contrast, the French had an 
exceptional chance to maintain their 
strong front in Brussels, but Presi- 
dent Pompidou seems to have 
muffed it. Under Common Market 
rules, it was France’s turn to name 
the Commissioner President for the 
next two years. But instead of pick- 
ing a figure of forceful intelligence 
who might match or balance the 
strong new British arrivals, Pom- 
pidou has sent to Brussels a sin- 
gularly uninspiring and unoriginal 
ex-Cabinet minister, François-Xavier 
Ortoli, whose credentials as an ar- 
dent Gaullist and close associate of 
the French President’s do not prom- 
ise any particularly dynamic lead- 
ership for Europe. 

“We are going to be up against 
real professionals from now on in 
Brussels,” a French diplomat, expe- 
rienced in Common Market matters, 
said recently. “The Germans have 
never had much self-confidence 
about Common Market issues in the 
past, and the Italians, while individ- 
ually brilliant, have not counted for 
much because of the chronic weak- 
ness of Italian governments. But the 
British are arriving on the scene 
with strength, and I am afraid that 
Pompidou hasn’t sufficiently recog- 
nized the need to match this. He 
may feel that France can control 
things from a distance, or through 
summit meetings and government- 
to-government contacts, but it will 
be a great strategic error for us not 
to maintain a very strong presence 
in Brussels—especially now.” 

The British have given few clues 
about their own strategic objectives 
within the Common Market—delib- 


Mysore-Nov.10 


Fairyland, the illuminated gar- 
dens of Brindavan. 

Palaces everywhere. 

A gentle land...I revel in the 
silks and sandalwood. 

Bangalore, a garden city where 
flowers are in eternal bloom. 
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Madras-Nov. 14 


To me, an anachronism. An- 
cient India strives with the 20th 
Century. 

I find it so totally different from 
the north. 

Almost another world. 

Nearby, Mahabalipuram, the 
city of seven pagodas. 

1200 years old. 

Out of solid rock,, masterful 
carvings...I wait for the birds to 
arrive at Tirukkalikkundram. 

For countless years they’ve kept 
their rendezvous with the priests. 


Kerala-Nov.16 


Long boats in peaceful back- 
waters. 

Untouched by time. 

Once a matriarchal society; the 
women smile, knowing Women’s 
Lib happened herea long time ago. 

Churches everywhere. 

Christians -here since,the Ist 
Century. 

The oldest Jewish synagogue too, 

Hindu ‘temples \adormed with 
exquisite carvings. 

Deep in a forést;.the*sanetuary 
at Lake Periyar: z 

I_watch/ whatlooks Hke the 
occupants’ of. Noah’s ‘Ark... Wild 
elephants outside my, window, 
trumpeting: j 


Its another world. 
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| For information please contact The 
Government of India Tourist Office, 
New York, 19 E. 49th St.; Chicago, 201 
N. Michigan Ave.; San Francisco, 685 
Market St. Or ask your Travel agent. 
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| My Travel Agent is 


Art objects courtesy of SONA. The boutique of India. 








Christ Church of Kealakekua, on the Big Island of Hawaii, was built in 1866. 


Come see the : 
great cathedrals of Hawaii. 


Perhaps you've seen the cathedrals of 
Chartres or Cordoba or Milan. They're 
monumental, but then that’s what Europe 
is there for. 

Perhaps you didn’t know you can see 
some remarkable churches in Hawaii as 
well. To be very frank with you, in terms 
of architectural splendor, ours offer no con- 
test. But if it’s soul you're after, come to 
Hawaii. 

On the Big Island of Hawaii and on 
Maui and Kauai, you'll find interesting 
old churches by the dozen. The best 
Christian examples date from the early 
nineteenth century, when the missionaries 
set out to recreate their native New England 
structures here in “Owhyhee.” Despite 


grave shortages of skilled labor and appro- 
priate materials, moral fiber won the day. 

The men of the cloth left Hawaii a 
mixed bag of blessings. For example, the 
muumuu, which you will certainly see and 
may even wear on your visit here. It was 
originally designed to conceal the charms 
of our Island girls for the spiritual better- 
ment of our Island boys. In point of fact, it 
does no such thing: humanity has yet to 
create a more provocative garment. Again, 
you'll see. 

While you're here, you ought to get 
Hawaii’s complete religious picture. So visit 
some of our beautiful Buddhist temples. 
Our Shinto shrines. Our tabernacles. You'll 
be warmly welcomed in any of them. 

You should also see the place where 
King Kamehameha the Great was born. 
And where Captain Cook was killed. 





And Iolani Palace, the only royal palace in 
the entire United States. 

To say nothing of our State Capitol. 
You may have seen pictures of this imag- 
inative structure in magazine articles. It’s 
even more dramatic in real life. 

Ask your travel agent about air fares, 
steamship passage and hotel rates. They're 
all a lot less expensive than you may have 
thought. Same goes for tours. There’s one 
for just the amount of time and money you 
want to spend. 

So come soon. And see the great 
everything of Hawaii. 


Hawaii 


IT’S MORE THAN A PRETTY PLACE. 


On behalf of the Islands of Hawaii, Kauai, Lanai, Maui, Molokai and Oahu. 








COMMON MARKET 


_ trately holding back on many issues 

>and problems until they are thor- 
oughly settled in and more certain 
of how decisions are made in Brus- 
sels. For example, a complete over- 
haul and renegotiation of the Com- 
mon. Market’s agricultural policy is 
inevitable, and the British will have 
some very strong ideas about what 
has to be done. But they are aware 
that others, such as the Dutch and 
the Germans, are fed up with the 
present system, and that its revision 
will involve a major battle with the 
French. So Britain is waiting to 
back somebody else in the opening 
rounds rather than force the issue 
or show her own hand. 

On the other hand, the British 
came out in open opposition to 
President Pompidou last summer 
over a French proposal to establish 
a Common Market political secre- 
tariat with headquarters in Paris. 
The British were all for a secretar- 
iat, but dead against having it in 
Paris. They lined up with West Ger- 
many and the rest of the Common 
Market countries to give Pompidou 
a diplomatic black eye, with the re- 
sult that in the end the whole pro- 
posal was quietly shelved. The issue 
- will have to be revived in the not 
too distant future, since some 
‘strengthening of Common Market 
political machinery is a necessity. 
But a secretariat should be in Brus- 
sels in order to concentrate rather 
than diffuse the Market. 





More European 


After this exercise, the British 
then turned around and sided with 
France against West Germany at 
the European summit conference in 
Paris in October on the important 
issue of “institutionalizing” Com- 
mon Market relationships with the 
United States. German Chancellor 
Willy Brandt pressed hard for a 
proposal, supported by the Common 
Market Commission and enthusi- 
astically welcomed by the Ameri- 
cans, to set up some kind of per- 
manent special committee to deal 
with the growing complexity of 
trade and economic relations be- 
tween Washington and Brussels. 
Pompidou was opposed, for vague 
Gaullist reasons, fearing that the 


Common Market might lose its 
“European identity” if it created a 
special link with the United States. 
He even argued that the Soviet 
Union might ask for such a special 
link as well. Whatever British Prime 
Minister Edward Heath thought of 
these arguments, he decided not to 
press for something which the 
Americans badly wanted. No doubt 
he remembered all that Gaullist talk 
about Britain becoming a “Trojan 
horse” for America inside the Com- 
mon Market. 

The question of a special link or 
of the institutionalizing of relations 
between the United States and the 
Commén Market, therefore, remains 
at the top of the agenda for the 
Nixon Administration in “Europe’s 
year.” But this will also be a year in 
which Europe becomes more Euro- 
pean. At the summit conference in 
Paris last October, the nine heads of 
government of the enlarged Com- 
mon Market worked with almost 
grim determination to put together 
a work program for the rest of this 
decade which would combine in- 
spiration with substance, meaningful 
action with high-sounding goals. It 
is a program which touches every- 
thing from regional development to 
the establishment of monetary 
union and the creation of a Euro- 
pean equivalent of the American 
Federal Reserve system. Along with 
Pompidou, Heath set the tone and 
the goal when he told the summit 
meeting: “The community is now 
coming to take its place as a major 
power in the world.” 

Now that Britain is firmly and 
unequivocally inside the Common 
Market, with two strong commis- 
sioners sitting in Brussels and a dip- 
lomatic and civil service backing 
them up, the United States is likely 
to find that Britain rather than 
France will be the major architect, 
exponent, and arbiter of Europe’s 
interests. At any rate, it will be a 
Britain which places Europe’s needs 
ahead of America’s problems. 
For the men who shaped United 
States policy toward Europe in the 
Marshall-Acheson-Dulles-Rusk era, 
dealing with this new relationship 
would be an inspiring and reward- 
ing challenge, a great success story. 
For the Nixon Administration, it 
threatens to become a squabble 
over soybeans, shoes, and oranges. 

—Don Cook 
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An unexpected 
child can really 
rock the cradle. 


It costs a lot of money to 
raise a child. 

That’s why it’s important to 
decide when you want each 
child. Because every child 
should be a welcome addition. 
Not an accidental burden. 
















Children by choice. 
Not chance. 


For further information, write 
Planned Parenthood, Box 431 

Radio City Station, N.Y., N.Y. 10019 
Advertising contributed tor the public good 
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Si 
is more than elephants and lions 
Leisurely three-week tours 
with authoritative leadership. 


You'll see... i 
twelve national parks and game reserves 
...elephants, hippos, rhinos. The hoofed 
beasts: zebra, giraffe, impala, wildebeeste,. 
buffalo and others. The predators: lion, 
leopard, cheetah plus smaller hunters. 

The whole magnificent land from the: 
snows of Mt. Kenya and Kilimanjaro to the 
beaches of the Indian Ocean... tribesmen: 
as natural and exotic as the wildlife... 
white settlers... Asians in turbans or saris 
... veiled Moslem women ...the ethn 
struggle . . . tribalism vs. nationalism ..-. 
agriculture vs. conservation... progress: 
vs. prehistoric folkways. 


Our Physical Services i 
Match The Richness Of The Experience 


the best accommodations ... uncrowded 
cars...everybody has body room and. a 
window seat. Leisurely pace...two nights 
in the same place more often than not. 
Generously inclusive price (including tip 
with round trip air from New York. $167: 
June, Jul 
August, add $52 
For brochure, see your travel agent or write to 
ant 
National Parks and Conservation Asso: 
Dept. AT-2, 18 East 41 St, N.Y., N.Y. 10017 
E (212) 532-7075. 
Piease send your East Africa brochure to 
Name. - 
Address 


City State Zip. ; 
I am interested in departures in (month) 





















































Bystander 


Pass the 
Outrage, Please 


by L. E. Sissman 


This kind of nonsense has got to 
stop. 

Last month, I took one of the 
editors of this magazine to lunch in 
Boston at a brand-new restaurant 
called Mamma Leone’s, a gargan- 
tuan—750 seats, I think—spin-off of 
the original Mamma Leone’s in 
New York. (At first blush, a show- 
boat of these proportions seemed a bit 
overblown even for its proud proprie- 


| _ tors, Restaurant Associates; on reflec- 


tion, though, it appeared a more or 
less logical extension of some of R.A.’s 
more garish New York productions.) 
The Boston version, for all its vasti- 
ness, unblushingly featured a cameo 
portrait of the original Mamma in its 
ads, which went on to suggest alla fam- 
iglia feasts of liver-boggling propor- 
tions: “Eat & eat & eat,” the headlines 
said. 

We arrived at Mamma’s around 
12:30 P.M. on a weekday; at this 
point, the restaurant had been in 
operation for a number of weeks, or 
well past its shakedown cruise. After 
disadmiring the decor—lavish 
marble floors clashing with amateur- 
ish frescoes of Vesuvian landscapes 
and a heavy-handed swagging of 
_ ted, white, and green in the main 
| dining room—we found ourselves 
_ disadmiring the unwillingness of the 
servitors to serve. The waiters and 
waitresses, who were present in su- 
pernumerary abundance, seemed all 
_ to be deeply occupied in side work: 

flapping tablecloths, filling grated- 
cheese shakers, avoiding the few 
customers’ eyes. Finally, after about 
ten minutes, a young man came, 
making it clear we were not his sta- 
tion, and otherwise pleasantly took 
our drink order. Interim. Time 
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flowed slower than the Tiber 
in midsummer. Then a peasant- 
costumed waitress, who had been 
standing thirty feet away and star- 
ing at our table for some minutes, 
lurched across, flipped up the edge 
of our tablecloth, muttered “Fifty- 
seven?” with surprise, and decided 
she was ours to command. We ex- 
plained about the drinks, which had 
not yet arrived. She went off—about 
ten feet off—and remonstrated with 
the aforesaid young man for usurp- 
ing her station, eventually returning 
with our drinks. 

My friend tasted his martini, 
which looked rather special. It was. 
A cloudy crocus-yellow in color, it 
appeared to be about one to one. A 
taste verified this: one part ver- 
mouth, one part something suspi- 
ciously like water. It was, in a word, 
undrinkable, except perhaps to 
watered-vermouth drinkers. We cast 
about for the waitress to send it 
back. No waitress. She had re- 
treated into the grotto, or possibly 
ghetto, behind the frescoes. Another 
relaxing fifteen-minute wait, spent 
toying with menus that featured 
such authentic paisannerie as 
“Pizza, per slice” and “Meatball 
Sandwich,” along with such more 
expectable items as manicotti, veal 
parmigiana, and chicken tetrazzini. 
At last she returned to take our or- 
der: too late to send back the drink, 
of course. My friend ordered fettu- 
cine; I chose veal parmigiana. 

Another pause—but this time, I 
solemnly swear, not more than fifty 
seconds. Two steaming plates were 
plunked before us. Cooked to order? 
In a minute? Visions of rada- 
ranges—something new in Latium— 
danced in our heads, but only till 
we tasted our messes (the just 
word). Then steam tables replaced 
them in our minds’ eyes. My 
friend’s fettucine—which the waitress 
had permissively pronounced “fetta- 
seeny”—was, in his pithy summa- 
tion, “blankety.” My cutlet could 
not be disposed of so succinctly: of 
the texture of an indifferent Egg 
Foo Yong and delicately smothered 
in a  fire-engine-red and highly 
American tomato sauce, it evaded 
classification, perhaps because it 
was, mercifully, sui generis. 

We had to admit the bread—Ital- 
ian, what else, with sesame seeds— 
was good, as was the hearty, if te- 
pid, espresso (called “expresso,” nat- 


urally, by the young waiter, who 
was mysteriously back). The check 
was less edifying, considering (a) 
that I had asked the waitress, in my 
friend’s momentary absence, to de- 
liver it to me, whereupon, on his re- 
turn, she instantly presented it to him, 
and (b) that the execrable lunch had 
come to fifteen dollars, and had fea- 
tured the first martini that, on his own 
admission, my friend had ever been 
unable to finish. 

Granted that Boston is a terrible 
restaurant town, which, if it is ever 
visited by a convention of French- 
men, will be razed to the heaving 
Back Bay mud in minutes; granted 
that Mamma Leone’s, in this in- 
carnation, had not been long in op- 
eration; granted that my friend and 
I are more finicking eaters than 
most; still it must be said that yel- 
low martinis and steam-table en- 
trées are at best inexcusable, at 
worst a swindle and an outrage. 

If this were an isolated example, 
we might be more willing to take 
our gastronomic lumps and sidle 
dyspeptically away. But it’s not. 
Day after day, eating in restaurants 
of all kinds and pretensions, Ameri- 
cans are sated with gimmicky décor 
and starved of decent cookery. On 
the lowest level, one can cross the 
country on our magnificent inter- 
states without ever tasting an edible 
meal in those ghastly roadside HoJos 
and Savarins serving portion-con- 
trolled croquettes under a concession 
license, with de absentee massa far, far 
away. Closer to home, the same stan- 
dardized prole food is as readily avail- 
able on any urban strip of cars and gas 
and Burger Kings. Despite the cau- 
tionary collapse following the great 
franchise boom of the late sixties, 
fast-food (ugh!) restaurants still pro- 
liferate. 

But that’s being a bit unfair. 
There is, after all, some social utility 
in a quick, unpretentious place that 
fills your gut for under a dollar, es- 
pecially if you bring the ravening, 
undiscriminating kids, and one or 
two of the chains—notably Friendly 
Ice Cream, in the Northeast, and 
Col. Sanders, all over—do dispense 
some pretty reliable and palatable 
food. The bone I appositely pick is 
rather with the more expensive. . . 
I guess the only sufficiently awful 
word is “eateries.” These, of course, 
have levels, too. 

In the nationwide motel chains, 





Sangre de Cristo.. Beca 


About sixty-five million years ago the earth groaned, sighed 
and in one gigantic heave the Rocky Mountains were born. 


Called the backbone of the North American Continent, these 
mountains stretch down from Alaska, through Canada and our 
western states into northern New Mexico. 


At the southern end of the Rockies is a high, narrow, majestic 
range known as the Sangre de Cristos. This is a special place. 
Different. Where mountains greet the prairie. Yet quiet ...wide 
open...with alpine horizons framing green rolling hills and 
sagebrush valleys. 


In this incredibly beautiful, unspoiled section of southern 
Colorado, dawn breaks each morning like a curtain rising on 
the first day of fhe world...silent... breathtaking. ..spectac- 
ular. Several miles away, a rising column of smoke from a cow- 
hand's breakfast fire could be your first sign of human activity. 
Days are both pastoral and invigorating in the crisp clean air. 
A while ago Forbes Magazine acquired in this area, one of the 
oldest of the remaining big ranches in America. It ranks among 
the best known hunting preserves for deer, elk, game birds and 
other wildlife. 

Located just outside Fort Garland, Colorado, Kit Carson’s last 
command, the Forbes Trinchera Ranch spreads over 260 
square miles. Here, a panorama of soaring mountains, dom- 
inated by the towering peaks of the Trinchera and Mount 
Blanca, sweep down to the San Luis Valley below. 


Photo of actual ranchland taken at Sangre de Cristo Ranches 


use it’s there 


Recently, Forbes formed Sangre de Cristo Ranches Inc. from 
a portion of Forbes Trinchera, offering five-acre ranches for 
homes, vacations, recreation, retirement, and just good long 
term investment. 


The land lies halfway between Denver and Albuquerque, near 
the intersection of U.S. Route 160 (the Navajo Trail) and 
Colorado Highway 159. 


Important guarantees backed by Forbes Magazine's distin- 
guished reputation have contributed much to this success 
story. Every investor is double protected: he has twelve months 
after his first payment during which he can—and is urged— 
to visit his ranch. And if it doesn’t fully meet expectations, he 
can have all payments promptly refunded. Or if he simply 
changes his mind within sixty days of making his first pay- 
ment, his money will be returned promptly. 


You can own part of this breathtaking land for just $50 month- 
ly. With no interest or carrying charges, the total cost of these 
five-acre ranches is just $5,000, Other Sangre de Cristo ranch 
sites are available on comparable terms at prices ranging from 
$3,500 to $7,500. This offer presents a wonderful opportunity 
for long term investment in the great southwest. 


For complete details on these ranches, without obligation and 
with the assurance that no salesman will call on you, mail the 
attached postpaid card to: Sangre de Cristo Ranches Inc., 
Box 2000, Old Chelsea Station, New York, N.Y, 10011. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO RANCHES ING. x 


A DIVISION OF FORBES MAGAZINE 


A statement and offering statement has been filed with the Department of State of the State of New York. The filing does not constitute approval 
of the sale or lease or offer for sale or lease by the Department of State or any officer thereof or that the Department of State has in any way 


passed upon the merits of such offering. A copy of the offering stat 


ement is available, upon request, from the subdivider. 


NYA 72-832 
AD 6609 (f) 











BYSTANDER 


there’s always a King Arthur’s 
Court with its attendant Round 
Table Bar, or, to mix periods, some- 
thing done with a fine and lavish 
hand, Olde Stratford Pub or Bit & 
Bridle or Yankee Tavern. In the 
worst and most modern, the drinks 
are mixed by a computerized au- 
tomaton. They are quite dreadful, 
but this arrangement has the con- 
siderable virtue of permitting The 
Management to hire a busboy 
dressed as a bartender instead of 
the real article. The food in the res- 
taurant is quite dreadful, too. Steak 
and roast beef are the only remotely 
possible choices: the steak is one of 
your few chances to acquaint your- 
self with the glories of Utility 
Grade; the King’s Own Prime Rib 
on Groaning Board is cold and 
gristly. Gravies, like soups, are out 
of institutional-size cans; salad 
dressings, slathered on limp, brown 
lettuce and cellulose hothouse to- 
matoes, taste of indefinable indus- 
trial chemicals forged in Clifton, 
N.J. Desserts are made by the mile 
and sawed off by the foot in huge 
hygienic bakeries, after which 
they’re topped with clouds of tempt- 
ing hydrogenated vegetable oil, or 
something worse. 

On the walls round about are 
hung artificial artifacts—huge som- 
meliers’ keys capable of opening the 
dungeons of the Bastille, shields and 
targes, halberds, half-suits of six- 
teenth-century armor, sporting 
prints brown with old varnish ap- 
plied just yesterday. Tap the collec- 
tion and you'll find much of it is ei- 
ther plaster or plastic, suitably 
sprayed; tap a knowledgeable devel- 
oper, and you'll find that most of 
these restaurant and pub décors 
come out of a fat book of standard 
interiors, sold by the yard, like fake 
book-backs, to restaurateurs who 
don’t want to get involved. (I once 
walked into a new Chinese restau- 
rant that was filled with a floor-to- 
ceiling fretwork of blinding golden 
dragons. An architect friend who 
happened to be with me assured me 
that this was merely The Mandarin, 
Interior #1161 in the handy build- 
ers’ crib book.) 

On the chain-motel and shop- 
ping-plaza circuit, there is also, and 
always, Muzak. (The Chinese ex- 





travaganza belied its prefab opu- 
lence by playing medleys of Ameri- 
can show tunes.) This—but not 
much else—is missing on the next 
highest level, the chain hotel and 
independent roadhouse. Here the 
décor is much the same, though 
probably a tad more costly, but 
things look up in two or three re- 
spects: the waiters are real, if surly, 
waiters, the steak and roast beef are 
Good or Choice, and, alas, the 
check is larger. If you stick with the 
beef you’re safe, and there’s no Mu- 
zak to outshout. But the overall ef- 
fect is deadening, because there’s 
seldom or never an attempt to re- 
late the place to the city it’s in, its 
nature, or its history. Too expensive, 
I suppose, for a mass-feeding opera- 
tion whose only goal is profit. 

Among the most insidious joints 
of this class is what might be called 
the Jock Roadhouse, though it often 
sits in the center of a city. The J.R. 
is decorated with trophies, blurry 
autographed photos of the near- 
great and ungreat, see-through bar 
girls, and, infrequently, Thine Host 
(not mine, by God!), who has been 
suckered into lending his name as a 
front for this madness and must 
sometimes Show His Head and 
Heart to the People, as they did to 
King Charles after his execution. If 
you'd like a little side bet, I'll give 
you odds the food in the Jock 
Roadhouse is unspeakable. 

Next rung up: the pseudo-classy 
theme restaurant, like Mamma 
Leone’s. The reasoning here is 
simple: it takes years of constant 
personal attention to build a good 
ethnic restaurant (and this covers a 
lot of ground, from P. J. Clarke’s to 
L’Armorique to La Bilbaina to the 
ancient original of Mamma 
Leone’s). Since many people who 
would like to patronize such a place 
can’t get in, either for reasons of 
clubbableness or because the place 
is just too tiny, why not run up a 
counterfeit or two and see what 
happens? These ethnic theme places 
have several things in common: 
generally tasteful and expensive dé- 
cor in the appropriate style, though 
often reproduced instead of real, for 
obvious reasons; pretty good to very 
good (but never excellent) food at 
first, often simmering down to medi- 
ocrity soon afterward; a hell of a 
clever advertising campaign, de- 
signed to convince the unwary and 





the new to town that this is the old, 
original Hungarian Whatsit, doing 
business at the same old stand un- 
der the management of Franz and 
Josef since before . . . well, yester- 
day. A whole cast of folk heroes 
who never were has been created by 
the theme-men and the admen: 
Charley O, Charley Brown, Gatsby 
(and, for God’s sake, Daisy Bu- 
chanan, too), the new, phony 
Mamma (as opposed to the real, old 
Mamma), and many more. Why, if 
the food is lacking in individuality, 
do they survive? Because they’re 
selling entertainment—a promise of 
mood—to undiscriminating people, a 
lot of whom are socking the check 
to the expense account, anyway. 
One unfortunate effect of this is 
that it tends to kill the few really 
good places—the last of the top-class 
restaurants, run by dedicated people 
who won’t have a bad meal on their 
conscience, and who must charge 
accordingly. If you can buy a big, 
black, shiny car with a pseudo- 
Rolls-Royce grille for one-third the 
price of a Rolls, why buy the Rolls? 
Your neighbors will never know the 
difference. If you can wine and dine 


TIME IS RUNNING OUT FOR 


and entertain a client at some 

splashy place with a menu the size 

of a surfboard and Second Empire 

chandeliers (the barmaids are Sec- 

ond Empire French maids, natu- 

rally), why seek out a real French 

restaurant where the menu will be ` 
unintelligible and the waiters will 

snicker at your French? 

The massness of everything 
American is obviously at fault. But 
it galls “the man who cares” to pay 
near-class prices for mass feeding, 
no matter how ingeniously tawdry 
the décor. Why, then, don’t I protest 
in person at the time of the in- 
cident, rather than here and now? 
Well, a certain American diffidence, 
a reluctance to make a scene in 
public, I guess. And maybe a cer- 
tain sneaking realization that it’s 
part of a social contract that all of 
us have tacitly signed, that sham 
and shoddiness (and indigestion) are 
part of the price we pay for our 
freedom, mobility, and affluence. 
But is that game worth the plastic 
electric candle with fake-plastic wax 
drips stuck in the fake Chianti 
bottle on the fake-rococo table? I 
doubt it. 





THOSE WHO DREAM OF A BEAUTIFUL 
LITTLE COTTAGE BY THE SEA. 


Many still dream of a quiet place by the sea, and yet there 
are only a few left. Pine Knoll Shores is one of them. 

This rare community is tucked away in tall timber and 
thick vegetation on an island off the coast of North Carolina. 

It’s ideal for a vacation retreat, retirement or an invest- 
ment, because we intend to keep it the peaceful place that it is. 

We have a beautiful booklet describing Pine Knoll Shores. 
Its people. And the types of homes that have been built. 

We hope you’ll send for it right away. 







If you lie around and dream too much longer, then 
Lon your dream will become a reality. 


PE But for somebody else. PINE KNOLL SHORES 


Write Dept. 296 Pine Knoll Shores, PO. Box 736, Morehead City, N.C.28557 








This offer is not effective in Florida. A statement and offering statement has been filed with 
the Department of State of the State of New York. The filing does not constitute approval 
of the sale or lease or offer for sale or lease by the Department of State or any officer thereof 
or that the Department of State has in any way passed upon the merits of such offering. A 
copy of the offering statement is available, upon request, from the subdivider and in addition 
thereto the assigned advertising number. NYA #1080-1. 
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MELLON COLLECTION 


‘Sir: In his fascinating revelations of 
how Andrew Mellon assembled his 
reat art collection (“The Mellon 
ollection,” December Atlantic), 
ohn Walker expresses puzzlement 
over why the Soviet government, in 
1930, placed such importance on 
“the few million dollars realized 
from the sale of works of art... .” 
The answer lies in the Soviet need 
r international exchange to fi- 
ance purchases abroad of capital 
oods for the program of heavy in- 
ustrialization initiated under Stalin 
ter 1928. The main resource for 
eating the modern Russian indus- 
al economy was, of course, the la- 
or of the Soviet citizenry; but the 
icome derived from the sale of art- 
orks played a considerable role in 
elping to accelerate the process of 
industrialization. Mr. Walker’s ac- 
count demonstrates that the Soviet 
commissars of the early thirties were 
shrewd traders who did not pre- 
maturely show their hand—much 
ce their bureaucratic descendants, 
ho, in the world market for wheat 
in the spring of 1972, gained a price 
advantage by prudently masking 
ieir moves. 





WILLIAM GREENLEAF 
Durham, N.H. 





R: Thank you for the excellent re- 
productions of National Gallery art 
in your December issue. Thank you 
especially for the detail reproduced 
on the cover. I grew up in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and the Marchesa Balbi 
was my favorite painting. 

JOAN SILBER 
Fullerton, Calif. 


Sir: Apropos the biographical data 
on Andrew Mellon in your Decem- 





ber issue: the 1920-1921 edition of 
Who’s Who in America gives Mel- 
lon’s birth year as 1852, but does 
not include 4 birth date. The 1922- 
1923 edition advances his birth year 
to 1854 and provides March 24 as a 
birth date. That birth date con- 
tinued in subsequent editions 
through the balance of his life. The 
1928-1929 and subsequent editions, 
however, gave 1855 as his birth 
year. That year subsequently be- 
came accepted by encyclopedias and 
other reference sources. 

Since the people whose biogra- 
phies appear in Who’s Who provide 
data about themselves, the fore- 
going is 4 not uninteresting com- 
mentary on how a titan in finance 
can succumb to a petty vanity after 
acquiring national prominence. 

James E. Foster 
Peoria, Ill. 


Sir: I must tell you at once how I 
am enjoying the beautiful December 
1972 issue of your magazine. The 
Van Dyck on the cover is one I had 
never seen, and the Holbein is my 
favorite Holbein, and the Goya my 
favorite Goya, so you can just imag- 
ine how glad I was to find such a 
treasure on the newsstands. As you 
said in your editorial, “the times 
. . are dispiriting,” but if guys like 
you are printing cover photos like 
the happy face of Van Dyck’s 
Marchesa, all is not lost. 
JANE RILEY BOWERS 
San Antonio, Tex. 


ORGONOMY 


Sir: The orgone box (“Reich at the 
Orgone Box,” December Atlantic) is 
a structure made of successive layers 
of organic and inorganic material. 
To build, process, and perhaps to 





describe one is a crime. The Food 
and Drug Administration has ruled 
(sic) that nothing but air exists in 
such a box—and that it is harmless 
and useless. Because he refused to 
accept such absurdities, Wilhelm 
Reich was put into the prison where 
he died. 

Your reviewer Paul Robinson 
says, “For all its complacency, its 
conservatism, and its potential de- 
structiveness, science at least main- 
tains respect for intellectual dis- 
cipline.” 

But science does not spring fully 
formed from the brows of reason- 
able speculators. It originates in the 
unreasohable, the fantastic, the 
imaginative. It is the tired mind and 
the timid soul that long for a re- 
turn to the dubious certainties of 
mechanistic rationalism. 

Reich was close to the realities 
and to the creative spirit of our 
times. He was the kind of man who 
throughout history has been cruci- 
fied by intolerant realists like Paul 
Robinson. 

HOWARD LANDY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sır: The existence of orgone energy 
is verifiable electroscopically, with a 
compass, thermically, visually, and 
with a Geiger counter. Anyone who 
has ever used the orgone accumula- 
tor regularly, or tried out some of 
the experiments outlined in Reich’s 
The Cancer Biopathy will satisfy 
himself of the existence of orgone 
energy. 
SopHia HEALY 
Eagle Bridge, N.Y. 


Sır: Paul A. Robinson is guilty of 
associating Wilhelm Reich with the 
ideology of the political left, per- 
haps because some of Reich’s earlier 





We built Ford Pinto to follow in the steps 
of the rugged old Model T. 





Back in 1911, publicity stunts were the fashion in 
the car business. 

Like coaxing a Model T up the steps of the State 
Capitol in Nashville, Tenn., to impress 
people with its ruggedness. 

But now it’s sixty years later. And 
even though we want you to be justas ¢ 
impressed with Pinto’s ruggedness— 
we figure we'd better give you some 
facts and figures. Not stunts. 

The Pinto engine. (Above.) Rugged and reliable. 
Improved and perfected in more than 10 years of 
driving in small Ford-built cars all over the world. 
Easy on gas, simple to maintain. 


The Pinto transmission. A floor-mounted 
4-speed fully synchronized @ transmission is 
standard onPinto.Itwas Į designed to be“lubed 
for life”. All it should 

need is inspection 
during routine dealer 
maintenance. 



















Shown here is a 1973 Pinto sedan with optional 
whitewall tires, accent and deluxe bumper groups. 





The Pinto body. 
Unitized into one 
piece of welded 
steel, with steel 
guard rails in the door, 
steel reinforcements in the 
roof. And a surprising amount of room inside. 


Extra-strength parts. Many Pinto components 
could be used in much bigger cars: the ball joints in 
the front suspension (below), the universal joint, 
starter motor, rear wheel bearings. 


We built Ford Pinto to be 
a rugged, durable, basic car—a Car 
that could follow in the footsteps 
of the legendary Model T. 

See all the 1973 Pintos at 
your Ford Dealer’s: 2-door sedan, 
3-door Runabout, and the popular 
Pinto Wagon. 








When you get back to basics, you get back to Ford. 


FORD PINTO 





‘Our Ports call for good friends and good times. Their fine 
mellow taste starts with our own selection of grapes... 
* our own unhurried timetable for aging. Our own standards 
of quality, All are traditions we will never change: 

Arson lametky FSC. 


Cellarmaster, The Christian Brothers 
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Do aiitile 
sight-seeing before 


you goonvacation. 


We don't think of South of places like theWings and 
Carolina as just another Wheels Museum, off I-95 
place to take a vacation. at Santee, where youll see 

So the book we wrote the‘Red BaronSpecial’and here on your vacation. 
about it isn’t just another other signs of bygone eras. Just write us, and well 
travel leaflet. It also tells about fishing, send you the book. Free. 

Its a 36-page, full-color, beaches, camping, gardens, Do it now. It could be the 
fact-filled book that tells golf mountains, historical start of a great vacation. 


sights,and a few hundred 
other things we think will 
make you want to come 
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writings are compatible with left- 
wing politics. Mr. Robinson fails to 
inform his readers that Wilhelm 
Reich later on disavowed his asso- 
ciations with the Communist Party 
(the Party disavowed Reich, also) 
and that Reich soon came to char- 
acterize Communism (or Red Fas- 
cism) as part of the emotional 
plague of mankind. 

This disaffection is disregarded 
and written off by leftist in- 
tellectuals on the grounds that 
Reich fell into a trap of “elaborate 
biological fantasy.” Reich’s later dis- 
coveries are obviously antithetical to 
left-wing dogma; hence the allega- 
tions that Reich flipped out or went 
“crazy.” 

To say, as Mr. Robinson does, 
that some of Reich’s works seem 
“curiously suited to the evolving 
tastes of the counterculture, notably 
its penchant for astrology and evan- 
gelical religion” is a distortion and 
is unfair. 

Astrology and evangelical religion 
tend to get lost in “spirits.” Both 
schools are (just as left-politics is) 
concerned with heroes, heroes who 
will enlighten the masses, heroes 
who will define the prevailing mode 
of thought and philosophy for the 
masses. And both religion and poli- 
tics miss the point, which is that 
man’s biological potential to live 
Life is innate in man, and that no 
system of philosophy is the key to 
releasing it. 

Whereas politics attributes human 
actions to economics, and religion 
attributes these actions to spirits 
(which may be intuitively “felt” but 
not understood), orgonomy realizes 
that our actions are the result of ei- 
ther the free or the blocked passage 
of substantive biological energy, en- 
ergy which is scientifically under- 
stood and soundly differentiated 
from the speculative metaphysical 
phenomena. 

WILLIAM KOEHNLEIN 
New York City 


SCHOOL BUSING 


Sir: In Frank Barrows’ article on 
“School Busing: Charlotte, N.C.” 
(November Atlantic), one sentence 
is seriously misleading. Writing 
about the immediate aftermath of 
the Charlotte desegregation decision 
three years ago, he refers to the 
Charlotte Observer as “a newspaper 


which had staunchly supported bus- 
ing until the economic effect of a 
drop in circulation caused a temper- 
ing of its position.” 

Mr. Barrows would have been 
more accurate if he had written that 
the Observer staunchly supported 
the desegregation of the Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg school system as or- 
dered by District Judge James B. 
McMillan. 

That order did not limit the 
school board’s options to busing 
alone, but specifically mentioned re- 
districting, the use of feeder schools, 
pairing and clustering as other op- 
tions, and indeed, invited the board 
to come up with a plan of its own. 

It is true that the Observer lost 
some subscribers during this period, 
but the major losses were outside 
Mecklenburg County and were pri- 
marily due to an increase of ten 
cents a week in the home-delivered 
price of the newspaper. An analysis 
of circulation stops inside Mecklen- 
burg County showed that our posi- 
tion on desegregation was a negli- 
gible factor. 

We lost more papers in 1955 and 
1956. when we supported the second 
Brown implementation decree. Our 
stand was not popular then, espe- 
cially with our South Carolina read- 
ers. 

Finally, the Charlotte Observer 
has never “tempered” its position 
on the matter. For a long time it 
was virtually the only strong voice 
in the community which steadfastly 
supported the court order and, apart 
from that, the desirability of school 
integration. 

It fully supported, and supports, 
crosstown busing to achieve that 
end in Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County. It has never backed away 
from that position; nor has it cho- 
sen to avoid comment at any stage 
of desegregation. 

Last May six civil rights organiza- 
tions, including the NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund, 
Inc., cited four Southern newspapers 
which had been outstanding in cov- 
erage and commentary on their 
communities’ school desegregation 





The Atlantic welcomes communications 
from readers, but can rarely accommodate 
letters in excess of 500 words. Light editing, 
for style and economy, is the rule rather 
than the exception, and we assume that any 
letter, unless stipulated, is free for publica- 
tion in our letters column. 














Good-looking on. 


Good-looking off. 


Good-looking when it’s on because it shows your 2 x 2 
color slides at their best. 

Good-looking when it’s off because you just snap on the 
smoke-tinted dust cover in place of the 140-slide tray when 
the show is over. 

The Kodak Carousel custom H projector is available in 
three models. All with wood-grain vinyl styling. All depend- 
able as gravity because gravity lowers each slide into posi- 
tion gently. No pushing or pulling. 

And witha choice of automatic features: Auto- 
matic focus. Automatic timing. Remote control. 
From less than $180. Other Kodak Carousel pro- 
jectors from less than $65. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Kodak Carousel custom H projector. 
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problems. Their report, entitled “It’s 











Not Over in the South,” said this: 
The Charlotte Observer has also 
provided leadership in covering 
that district’s tortuous route 
through the courts, in treating the 
district’s problems and potential in 
a balanced and thorough manner, 
and in calling for the district to ful- 
fill its constitutional obligations. 

C. A. MCKNIGHT 

Editor 

The Charlotte Observer 

Charlotte, N.C. 


SAILING 


Sir: Someone should have checked 
the sailing terms in the April Smith 
story (“Sailing”) in the December 
issue. There are no “cleats” on a 
mainsail (or any other sail)—what 
clinks against a mast is a halyard, 
though not when the sail is hoisted. 
Worse: one never refers to a sail as 
a “sheet”—a sheet is only a line on 
a boat! Also, you don’t “drift” into 
something because of not “reefing,” 
something that is done only in a 
heavy wind. You don’t “lose” a “jib 
line,” though the jib sheet or jib 
halyard might break. 
PAMELA C. FoRCEY 
New York City 


April Smith replies: 

Unpleasant situations may arise 
while reefing the sails in a high 
wind, one of which is drifting when 
momentarily out of control. (Drift: 
3. the deviation of a ship, airplane, 
rocket, etc., from its path, caused by 
side currents or winds—Webster’s 
New World Dictionary.) Also, the jib 
line may be “lost” due to the in- 
attention of someone supposed to be 
holding on to it. It then flaps over the 
side. Mrs. Forcey is right about the 
cleats and sheets, however. 
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ELIZABETH DREW is The Atlantics 
Washington Editor. 


DON COOK covers Europe for the 
Los Angeles Times. 


GAVIN LAMBERT writes for and 
about the movies; his books include 
Inside Daisy Clover and the recently 
published On Cukor. 


W. S. MERWIN is the author of a 
forthcoming collection of poetry, 
Asian Figures. 


WARD Just’s stories about Washing- 
ton will be published later this year 
under the title The Congressman 
Who Loved Flaubert and Other 
Washington Stories. 


ANNA AKHMATOVA’S Poems, selected, 
translated, and introduced by Stan- 
ley Kunitz with Max Hayward, will 
be published this spring. 


VANCE BOURJAILY, novelist and 
farmer, is the author of a forthcom- 
ing book, Country Matters. 


MARY MANNING recently returned to 
her native Dublin after many years 
in the United States. Her Report 
from Belfast appeared in the May, 
1972, Atlantic. 


JOYCE CAROL OATES’s latest book is 
Marriages and Infidelities, a collec- 
tion of stories. 


WILLIAM ABRAHAMS, West Coast 
editor of The Atlantic, is the co- 
author of The Unknown Orwell, 
recently published. 


PATRICK O’KEEFE is a free-lance 
writer living in Rome. 


NITA REGNIER, who spent last sum- 
mer in France, is at work on a 
novel called Anamorphosis. 


L. E. SISSMAN, EDWARD WEEKS, and 
PHOEBE ADAMS appear regularly in 
these pages. 
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1715. Cognac begins. 


The world is discovering cognac. cognac have been exported. other occupation for anyo! 
At the same time, Jean Martell That was 243 years ago. Martell family except that 
arrives in Cognac Country. Since then, it is difficult to creating fine cognac. 
He is beguiled by the distilling separate the history of cognac Which is probably t! 
of brandy. from that of House of Martell. Martell cognacs are the 
By 1728, 27,000 barrels of In fact, there has been no largest-selling in the wor] 


Martell. Taste h 
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BNA e wor l S on e 
| Noilly Prat martini 
by W. Somerset Maugham. 


“Noilly Prat is a 
necessary component 
of a dry martini. 
Without it you can 
make a side car, 


| and bitters, but you 
fe) cannot make a 
ye dry martini.” 


“Points of View”, 1958 


Don’t stir without Noilly Prat 






















Vhy David Selznick shot the burning of 
Atlanta before he cast the role of Scarlett 
O’Hara; why Joan Crawford, Bette Davis, 
Katharine Hepburn, Norma Shearer, 
-Miriam Hopkins, Irene Dunne, Paulette 
_ Goddard, and Loretta Young didn’t get 
¿thè role; and what happened as the flames 
- consumed Atlanta (formerly the sets of 
King Kong and The Garden of Allah) aad 
` Selznick’s brother turned up with the 
_long-sought leading lady. . . . Part I of a 
_ two-part account of the filming of the 
_ world’s most successful movie. 


































































avid Selznick’s father, Lewis, was an ad- 

venturer who made and lost his pile in 
the early days of the film industry, and 
the son inherited many of his qualities—chutzpa, 
galvanic energy, a taste for gambling and self-dis- 
play, a hard heart in business and a soft one in 
personal relations. The exuberant sharper also be- 
-queathed to his son a reverence for culture and 


























T l Gavin Lam bert 


THE MAKINGOF 
GONE WITH THE WIND 


“Meet Your Scarlett O`Hara!” io 


good living. He collected Ming vases and. vintage _ 
wines, and his favorite book was David Copperfield, — 
which the boy began to read at the age of seven. 

In one important respect, however, they differed. 
For the adventurer, movies were simply a game, 
an operation, another field in which to gamble. 
For David, they became a genuine passion, obses- 
sive and strangely methodical. ae 

Lewis J. Zeleznik, born in Kiev, Russia, in 1870; . 
worked his way to the United States at the age of 
eighteen. He changed his name to Selznick and 
built up a successful jewelry retail business in Pitts- 
burgh. In 1910 he overreached himself for the first 
time when he decided to open “the world’s largest 
jewelry store” in New York. Its doors closed after 
a few months, and without this modestly grandiose 
failure there might never have been David’s pro- 
duction of Gone With the Wind. 

For this was the time when many businessmen, 
most of them Jewish émigrés, were turning to a 
new business. Louis Burt Mayer from Minsk, hav- 


ing made some money dealing in scrap metal, used _ ‘ 


it to buy old theaters which he converted to nickel- __ 
odeons, thus taking his first step toward becoming __ 
the Emperor of MGM. Adolph Zukor, a furrier- 
from Ricse, Hungary, invested his savings in buy- 
ing the rights to a French four-reeler, Queen Eliza- 
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beth, starring Sarah Bernhardt, thus taking his first 
step toward the foundation of Paramount Pictures. 
Sammy Goldfish, a glove salesman from Warsaw, 
persuaded his brother-in-law, Jesse Lasky, who 
owned a chain of vaudeville houses, to risk a few 
thousands in film production. They went out to 
Hollywood, then only a village where no studios 
had yet been built, and joined forces with a young 
actor ambitious to direct. His name was Cecil B. 
De Mille. After the success of their film, The 
Squaw Man, shot in a converted barn and the first 
full-length feature to be made in California, the 
producer, Sammy Goldfish, decided to be known 
as Samuel Goldwyn. 

Lewis J. Selznick entered the film business 
through a friend who owned stock in Universal 
Film Manufacturing and who commissioned Selz- 
nick to sell it for him to one of two men engaged in 
a struggle for control of the company. Selznick fa- 
vored Carl Laemmle from Württemberg, Germany, 
formerly store manager of a clothing company in 
Wisconsin, and by selling Laemmle the stock and 
enabling him to gain the upper hand at Universal, 
Selznick maneuvered himself into a job with the 
company. Another struggle for power soon fol- 
lowed, since both men were too ambitious to re- 
main colleagues for long. While Selznick had great 
enthusiasm for business intrigue, he was less expe- 
rienced than Laemmle, who ousted him. He then 
` met a mail-order agent named Arthur Spiegel and 
persuaded him to become a partner in a new com- 
pany with the flaunty title of World Film Com- 
pany. At that time it was the practice of both 
Laemmle and Zukor to entice “prestige” names 
from the theater to film their successes, and Selz- 
nick followed it, outbidding his rivals for the ser- 
vices of Clara Kimball Young, Nazimova, Lionel 
Barrymore, and Lillian Russell. He also employed 
a young director named Allan Dwan, who saw ev- 
ery D. W. Griffith film as it came out and who 
imitated the master’s innovations with such speed 
that he became the second American director to 
use the close-up. 

After quarreling with Spiegel, Selznick next in- 
duced Clara Kimball Young to become his part- 
ner. For the next few years, he and his rivals stole 
each other’s stars, intriguing endlessly over the Tal- 
madge sisters, tried to buy each other out, feuded 
in open letters to the trade press, and competed in 
flamboyant publicity stunts. The climax occurred in 
1917, when Selznick cabled the deposed Czar 
Nicholas of Russia, offering him a position with his 
company. “When I was a boy in Russia your po- 
lice treated my people very badly but no hard feel- 
ings . . .” There was no reply from the last of the 
Romanovs. One empire fell, another expanded. A 
Rolls-Royce, a seventeen-room apartment on Park 
Avenue, and the collection of Ming vases became 
the symbols of Selznick’s success. Yet even at its 
height the operation struck a wrong note, for in 
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the arena of ambition and self-display Selznick was 
less sophisticated than Laemmle and Zukor, and 
he had the effect of uniting them against him. 
Compared to the furrier, the glove salesman, and 
the scrap-metal merchant, the jewelry dealer 
seemed an upstart. They waited for him to over- 
reach himself. 

Apart from extravagance, Selznick’s greatest mis- 
take was to remain in New York when the trend 
was westward. By the early 1920s, Laemmle had 
moved to Hollywood and taken charge of the 
growing, prosperous Universal lot. Mayer had 
started producing pictures in a downtown Los An- 
geles studio rented from a man who made docu- 
mentaries about animals—the premises included a 
small zoo containing, symbolically, a lion. Zukor 
and Lasky had merged to form Paramount. Selz- 
nick’s stars followed the trend to the West, and he 
found himself increasingly isolated. In 1923 the 
company went bankrupt. Since its owner had quar- 
reled with or alienated almost everybody, his ruin 
was greeted with applause. 

This time the overreaching was final. There was 
a last, pathetic attempt to recoup by cashing in on 
a land boom in Florida. After its failure, Lewis J. 
Selznick retired from the field. Rolls-Royce, apart- 
ment, Ming vases, and his wife’s jewels were sold, 
a squadron of servants dismissed. The Jester, as his 
rivals nicknamed him, moved to a three-room 
walk-up where Mrs. Selznick did the housework 
and cooking. 


he Jester’s naiveté and greed might not in 

themselves have proved self-destructive. His 

methods, and the enmity they aroused, had 
a less forgivable reason behind them. For he never 
cared about the movies themselves, was blind to 
the coin in which he dealt, and publicized his con- 
tempt for it. In 1917 he told a congressional com- 
mittee investigating the financial structure of the 
industry, “Less brains are necessary in the motion 
picture business than in any other.” The movies re- 
mained for him on the level of the poker games at 
which he could win or lose thousands of dollars in 
a single night. They could never be art, for art was 
Ming vases and David Copperfield and Nazimova 
in the theater, way beyond the reach of his own 
canned versions of Trilby and Wildfire. 

The other merchants, the dealers in scrap metal 
and furs and gloves from Russia and central Eu- 
rope, had certainly been attracted to the movies 
for the same reasons as Selznick. There was quick 
money to be made and the new entertainment. 


form, being silent, offered no language barrier. But 


Mayer, Goldwyn, and the others developed a pas- 
sion for the movies and saw their extraordinary 
potential. The passion and the vision might have 


been primitive and narrow, but it was also intense. ae 
and lasting and, in a raw way, imaginative. Start- 





g as wheeler-dealers, they realized that they had 

mething unique on their hands and they turned 
into founding fathers. Lewis J. Selznick, however, 
remained a wheeler-dealer all his active life, a pro- 
moter for the sake of promotion, and so his down- 
fall is not for mourning and his career is chiefly re- 
markable for its effect on his sons. 

To Myron, the eldest, and David, born in 1902, 
their father was a martyr. They loved him deeply, 
and when his empire collapsed, they saw him as a 
victim of callous businessmen and a true friend of 
the artist. Movie-struck from their schooldays, both 
brothers left Columbia University in New York to 
work for their father; after the fall, they were sud- 
denly penniless. Myron went out to Hollywood, 
and David followed after raising enough money to 
produce a couple of shorts, one about boxing and 























































ontest. 
In Hollywood the brothers had the advantage of 
‘being brought up in the business, but the disad- 
vantage of their father’s personal unpopularity and 
failure. However, their determination to succeed 
‘was unbeatable. Within a few years, Myron had 
established himself as the most powerful agent in 
town. Starting with a few clients, mainly personal 
‘friends like Lewis Milestone and William Wellman, 
Myron built up a company that by the early 1930s 
handled at least 50 percent of Hollywood’s most 
famous stars, directors, and writers, and set the 
attern for the later power structures of MCA and 
ts imitators. A driven, possessed man who drank 
eavily, he believed he had a mission to avenge 
tists on the producers who'd ruined his father. 
‘His work of vengeance changed the Hollywood 
climate,” Ben Hecht wrote in A Child of the Cen- 
„tury. “It doubled and quadrupled the salaries of 
directors, writers and actors—myself among 
` them. . . . Brooding in his tent after a sortie on a 
major studio, Myron would chortle, Til break 
them all. PII send all those thieves and fourflushers 
crawling to the poorhouse. Before Pm done the 
artists in this town will have all the money.’” Be- 
fore he was done (he died in 1944 of an internal 
hemorrhage), they certainly had a great deal of it. 
- David’s rise was no less spectacular, though iron- 
ically enough he became a producer, in Myron’s 
eyes the enemy profession. Equally possessed of 
talent, David had the greater equilibrium. He 
seems to have combined his father’s quicksilver ar- 
_ rogance with a staying power and love of organiza- 
tion. Shortly after his arrival in California he made 
characteristic move. Because his own name coin- 
ded with that of an uncle he disliked, and be- 
use it struck him as insufficiently impressive, he 
decided it needed a middle initial—like his father, 
like Louis B. Mayer, Cecil B. De Mille—and settled 
1 O as the most imposing. (He announced that it 
| for Oliver; but O in itself represents Omega, 


the other of Rudolph Valentino judging a beauty: 


the climax, the last of its kind.) It cer- 


The Making of Gone With the Wind 


tainly seems to have imposed: by 1931 he had 
brought off two major coups: he married Irene, the 
daughter of Louis B. Mayer (over her father’s 
strong opposition—‘“‘Keep away from that 
schnook!” he warned her. “He'll end up a bum 
just like his old man!”), and became vice president 
in charge of production at RKO. 

When Selznick took over, RKO was short of 
prestige and profits, but he revitalized it in both 
areas within a year. His first step was to approve 
Merian C. Cooper’s King Kong, a project that had 


been hanging fire; his second was to pick a subject ` 


that he would produce himself. To direct What > 
Price Hollywood? he chose George Cukor, whom.. 
he’d met when both were new to California, and 
had introduced to a Russian friend, Lewis Mile- 
stone. Cukor worked as dialogue director on All 
Quiet on the Western Front, then was signed to 
make films for Paramount. The Hollywood story, < 
originally conceived as a vehiclé for the fading 


Clara Bow, then retailored for the rising Constance _ 


Bennett, was, as Cukor said later, “dear to David’s 
heart. He later used it in a different way for the : 
first version of A Star Is Born. Like the audience 
at that time, Selznick had a very romantic view of 
Hollywood, a real love of it.... Most of the 
other Hollywood pictures make it a kind of crazy, 
kooky place, but to David it was absolutely real, 
he believed in it.” At that time, of course, it was a 
heady place in which to believe. The rise of Selz- 
nick coincided with the rise of the great studios; he 
stood at the entrance to an age of triumphant 
prosperity, unrivaled arsenals of technical resources 
and international talent that entertained the world. 
And yet, curiously enough, David’s two films about 
Hollywood were preoccupied with failure. In the 
story dear to his heart, although the movie queen 
survives, the male figure—in What Price Holly- 
wood? a director, in A Star Is Born an actor—be- 
comes a drunken failure and commits suicide. 
While Myron’s heavy drinking may or may not 
have had a bearing on this, it seems certain that 
for all his romantic love of the place, David Selz- 
nick was not blind to the insecurities beneath its. 
alluring surface. hren 

On one level, the thirties were the great “hal- 
cyon period,” as S. N. Behrman (who worked on 
several scripts in Hollywood, including Anna Kar- 
enina for Selznick) writes in his memoir, People in 
a Diary. “There were few places in America where 
you could go out to dinner with Harpo and. 
Groucho Marx, the Franz Werfels, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Aldous Huxley, Somerset Maugham, and 
George and Ira Gershwin.” On another and less. 
obvious level, there was a ruthless attitude toward 
failure and constant secret intrigue within the 
higher echelons of power. Falls from grace could 
be as drastic as rises to favor. Behrman tells the 
story of how Lubitsch learned one morning that 
he’d been dismissed as head of Paramount from 





his gym instructor, who had massaged a studio ex- 
ecutive the night before and heard the gossip. 
Selznick’s energy and ambition were outstanding 
even in a place bursting with both qualities; but 
perhaps, like others, he was propelled by fear as 
well as enthusiasm. The world in which he’d cho- 
sen to succeed also gave back echoes of his father’s 
failure. 


he film What Price Hollywood? was well re- 

ceived and led to further collaborations be- 

tween Selznick and Cukor. A Bill of Di- 
vorcement introduced Katharine Hepburn to the 
screen and began a director-star partnership that 
became famous. For all three the pinnacle of this 
period was Little Women, a piece of classic Ameri- 
cana unequaled for intimate, charming exactness. 

Selznick’s success at RKO reconciled him, on the 
business level at least, with his father-in-law. 
Mayer had been quarreling repeatedly with the 
second vice president of MGM, the fragile but de- 
termined Irving Thalberg. After Thalberg recov- 
ered from a heart attack and left for a long Euro- 
pean vacation with his wife, Norma Shearer, the 
Emperor made overtures to Selznick, offering him 
carte blanche as producer at the studio and imply- 
ing he might soon take Thalberg’s place. Selznick 
accepted, not out of affection for Mayer, nor be- 
cause he wanted to succeed Thalberg; but the re- 
sources of Hollywood’s most glamorous and cele- 
brated studio were irresistible. He left RKO in 
1933, Cukor went with him, and they made the 
all-star Dinner at Eight. Based on a Broadway hit, 
with a cast including Marie Dressler, John and Li- 
onel Barrymore, Jean Harlow, Wallace Beery, and 
Billie Burke, it had the same formula as Thalberg’s 
coup of the previous year, Grand Hotel Cukor 
handled the lineup of sacred monsters with ease 
and skill, shot the whole blockbuster in twenty- 
seven days, and made of it one of the most hard- 
edged of Depression comedies. 

The film earned a lot of money, gained Selznick 
more prestige in the industry than he’d ever en- 
joyed before, and killed the joke—“the son-in-law 
also rises”—that could be heard everywhere when 
he joined MGM. Other successes quickly fol- 
lowed—Dancing Lady, with Clark Gable and Joan 
Crawford, which introduced Astaire to the screen; 
Manhattan Melodrama, again with Gable; and 
Viva Villa!—and Selznick found himself in a posi- 
tion to achieve something he’d wanted for a long 
time: a real cultural splash. As a work of litera- 
ture, Little Women had been at best a minor clas- 
sic, and the film itself, for all its virtues, had been 
on a small scale. Selznick was now, as they say, 
thinking big. He had already prepared for the oc- 
casion by compiling a methodical, obsessive list of 
all the classics he might one day wish to film. At 
the head of it was David Copperfield, his father’s 
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favorite novel. He chose Cukor to direct. Mayer 

opposed the project, fearful that classics were bad 
box-office (and the record showed that most of 
them were); when his son-in-law insisted, he tried 

to impose the MGM child star, Jackie Cooper, for 
the young David. Selznick and Cukor held out for 
an unknown and discovered Freddie Bartholomew. i 
in England. 

Producer and director agreed that the way to 
film Dickens was not to restructure him, not to add 
new and more “commercial” elements to the story, 
but to respect his episodic style and concentrate on 
the gallery of characters. For the time this was an 
almost revolutionary approach, and unnerved the 
studio even further, especially since it would in- 
volve a movie about two and a half hours long. 
Box-office insurance was taken out by assembling 
an all-star cast for the other major roles—W. C. 
Fields, Maureen O’Sullivan, Lionel Barrymore, Ba- 
sil Rathbone, Edna May Oliver, and all—but the 
audience reaction at a sneak preview in Bakersfield = 
was discouraging. Selznick toyed with the idea of 
eliminating Barrymore as Peggotty (in fact the only 
weak performance), then shrewdly decided too 
avoid the wrath of Dickens lovers and to trim the — 
running time by a few minutes instead. When Da- 
vid Copperfield was released, both critics and public 
liked it very much—rightly so, for in spite of some 
uncertain art direction it has great vitality and con- 
viction, and remains the most authentically fla- 
vored Dickens movie ever made. Later, David con- 
fessed that with a mixture of sentiment and 
Superstition, during the preparation and shooting 
of the film, “I lugged with me every place we went 
the old-fashioned red leather copy of Copperfield 
which my father had given me.” 

This success was a turning point in Selznick’s ca- 
reer, for it proved not only that a film of a classic 
novel could make money but that respect for the 
original paid off. He repeated the formula with 
Anna Karenina, for Garbo, and A Tale of Two 
Cities. By this time Thalberg had recovered and re- 
turned to the studio. Having no wish to be entan- 
gled in Mayer’s intrigues, Selznick declared that he 
was leaving to form his own company. In a memo ai 
to Nicholas Schenck, the president of MGM, he 


explained with that characteristic touch of porten- <. 


tousness: “I am at a crossroads where a sign hangs 

high: ‘To thine own self be true, and it must fol- 
low, as the night the day, thou canst not then be 

false to any man. ” 

Assembling a formidable list of stockholders, he 
announced the formation of Selznick International 
Pictures at the end of 1935. Capitalized at over 
$3,000,000, it had the multimillionaire John Hay 
(“Jock”) Whitney, whom he'd originally met 
through Merian C. Cooper of King Kong, as chair- 


man of the board. The directors included Cornelius Re 


Whitney and three Whitney sisters, representing an: 
investment of $2,400,000; three New. York finan- 
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ciers, Robert Lehman, and Arthur and John Herts 
($150,000 each); Myron Selznick ($200,000); and 
as a gesture of private sympathy, a silent invest- 
ment of $200,000 from Irving and Norma Shearer 
Thalberg. Mayer felt deeply rejected, and the event 
was to have repercussions when David came to 
produce Gone With the Wind. 


he old Pathé studio in Culver City was the 

new headquarters. A portrait of Lewis J. 

Selznick hung on the wall of his son’s of- 
fice. From the beginning, “class” was the watch- 
word, and both the Venus de Milo and the 
Winged Victory were considered for company 
trademarks. Then Selznick was struck one day by 
the facade of the studio building. Colonial in style, 
with white pillars, it seems now to carry an uncon- 
scious premonition of Margaret Mitchell’s Tara, as 
prophetic as the adopted O. Superimposed on this 
emblem was the proud slogan, “In a Tradition of 
Quality.” 

The tradition began with adaptations of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, The Garden of Allah (Selznick’s 
one failure, but interestingly bizarre), and The 
Prisoner of Zenda. This list of “classics” suggests 
that his literary taste was basically nineteenth cen- 
tury-romantic, and erratic at that, but for Dickens 
and Robert Hichens alike he advertised the same 
unwavering, serious respect. A compiler of lists is 
also a natural composer of notes and memos. In a 
series of them, written while he was making Anna 
Karenina, he outlined his procedure for adapting a 
classic: 


Having just gone through the difficulties of adapt- 
ing David Copperfield, the prospect of compressing 
Tolstoi’s work without too great a loss of values 
did not faze us. . . . Our first blow was a flat refu- 
sal by the Hays office to permit the entire section of 
the story dealing with Anna’s illegitimate child... 
but even what remained of the personal story of 
Anna seemed so far superior to such inventions of 
writers today as could be considered possibilities for 
Miss Garbo, that we went on with the job. . . . We 
had to eliminate everything that could even re- 
motely be classified as a passionate love scene: and 
we had to make it perfectly clear that not merely 
did Anna suffer but that Vronsky suffered. . . . Our 
next step in the adaptation was to decide which of 
the several stories that are told in the book we 
could tell on the screen without diverting the au- 
dience’s interest from one line to another. This 
meant the minimizing of the story of Levin, in- 
cluding that magnificent scene, the death of Levin’s 
brother. . . . From this point on, it became a mat- 
ter of the careful selection and editing of Tolstoi’s 
scenes, with a surprising little amount of original 
writing necessary. . . . I like to think that we re- 
tained the literary quality and the greater part of 
the poignant story of a woman torn between two 
equal loves and doomed to tragedy whichever one 
she chose. . . . 















































David O. Selznick 


The tone of this, and the memo habit that was 
to grow over the years, stretching into hundreds of 
thousands of words, provides a clue to something 
that happened within Selznick at the time. The 
stilted style, rather like an old-fashioned politi- 
cian’s and rich with doublethink, is both curiously 
old for a man still in his early thirties and masterly 
in its techniques of self-justification—the glossing 
over of the difference between fidelity and dis- 
tortion with “I like to think . . .” These are state- 
ments in the form of an order, and the order 
comes from the top. He has found the secret of au- 
thority, which is belief in oneself at all times. A 
parallel can be seen in the increasing size and 
grandeur of the films themselves, which also cost 
more to produce—starting with Fauntleroy at about 
$550,000 and rising to Zenda at about $900,000. 

Another habit on the increase was gambling. 
Selznick liked to play mainly at a club on the Sun- 
set Strip, and was dedicated but unlucky at rou- 
lette. He had a system, of course, devised as elabo- 
rately as the card index and the lists and the 
memos, but it seldom seemed to work. One night 
he lost more than $100,000 to Joseph Schenck, 
chairman of the board of Twentieth Century-Fox. 
He also built a house in Beverly Hills for himself 
and Irene, furnished with expensive antiques, a 
dining table that seated thirty, and a projection 
room. Servants were employed around the clock, 
as were secretaries, in case he wished to eat or dic- 
tate in the small hours. Dinner parties for the Hol- 
lywood elite, and occasional weekend yachting ex- 
cursions, were planned like productions. The after- 
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Menina 





dinner movie started promptly at the scheduled 
time, and invitations to the yacht arrived in the 
form of sailing orders. 

From poker to life-style to movies, the stakes 
were growing higher. 

Early in 1936, Selznick’s story editor on the East 
Coast, Kay Brown, sent him a long synopsis of a 
long forthcoming novel. It was called Gone With 
the Wind, and nobody had ever heard of the au- 
thor. Kay Brown felt strongly enough about its 
possibilities to end her note of recommendation: “I 
know that after you read the book you will drop 
everything and buy it.” 

He didn’t. Although he read the digest at once, 
and on the face of it the project should have 
seemed irresistible—a twentieth-century work with 
all the nineteenth-century romantic ingredients that 
he adored-Selznick resisted. While the nostalgia 
and sweep of the material intrigued him, his busi- 
ness sense made signals of alarm. Pictures about 
the Civil War, with the exception of The Birth of a 
Nation—and that was a long time ago—had never 
been successful at the box office. Only the previous 
year, So Red the Rose, directed by his friend King 
Vidor with the popular stars Margaret Sullavan 
and Randolph Scott, had confirmed the jinx all 
over again. A cabled memo to Kay Brown ended, 
“Most sorry to have to say No in face of your en- 
thusiasm for this story.” 

A few days later, second thoughts began. An- 
other cabled memo to Kay Brown agreed that the 
novel had great possibilities, especially if filmed in 
color; but he was worried about the difficulty of 
casting the leads, and the high asking price for the 
rights, $65,000. Torn between enthusiasm and 
doubt for six weeks, he made no final move. In the 
Hollywood phrase, he sat on it—“it” being the 
symbolic toilet seat which one cannot decide either 
to use or to leave. But Kay Brown was sure of her 
instinct. She sent the synopsis of Gone With the 
Wind to the company chairman, Jock Whitney. His 
response was immediate, and he told her that if 
Selznick didn’t buy the rights, he would go after 
them himself. This had its effect. Selznick made an 
‘offer of $50,000. A day or so later the director 
Mervyn Le Roy, who had by now got hold of an 
advance copy, offered $55,000. 


o the end of her life Margaret Mitchell re- 

mained aloof from the movies. She enjoyed 

going to them, but had no desire to become 
involved with their world. The reason she accepted 
Selznick’s offer was entirely personal. She had seen 
David Copperfield, admired it, and felt that her 
work could not be in safer hands. 

As a child, Margaret Mitchell loved to ride 
horseback, but a bad fall permanently weakened 
her left ankle. In 1926 she was still living in her 
birthplace, Atlanta, was four feet eleven inches tall 


and as old as the century, married for the second 
time to John Marsh, an advertising executive, and 
walking on crutches, after violently spraining her 
damaged ankle. She was living the life of a semi- 
cripple and depressed by her lack of success as a 
writer. (Two years on the Atlanta Journal; a handful 
of short stories that nobody would publish; an aban- 
doned novel dealing with the Jazz Age.) It is probable 
that she would have given up writing altogether if 
Marsh had not believed in her talent and applied pres- 
sure at a telling moment. 

There seemed no way out of trying again. As 
long as the ankle refused to heal, her social life 
was curtailed, she was unable to dance, which she 
loved, and the days were spent in reading and. 
playing bridge. Most of all, it would please her 
husband. So one morning she limped to her type- ` 
writer and began writing a novel about the Civil 
War. Until she was ten years old, she hadn’t even 
known that the South had lost it. Her mother took 
her on a buggy ride, showed her the surviving 


ruins of gutted plantation homes in the countryside. 


beyond Atlanta, and broke the important news, 
Later she said that this tale of defeat haunted her os 
and the war itself continued to cast a shadow _ 
across her life. She grew up in a city where memo- 
ries of it, through people and places, were still 
vivid; and another journey that lingered in her 
mind was a visit to some relatives on a farm: 
twenty miles south of Atlanta. It had belonged to 
her grandmother, who escaped there on the last 
train out of Atlanta before Sherman arrived. 

When she began the novel, she knew only the 
beginning and end of the story, and wrote the last 
chapter first: Rhett Butler walking out on Scarlett. 
In fact, she hardly ever wrote in continuity, skip- 
ping between events that took place years apart 
and storing each chapter in a large manila enve- ; 
lope. As time passed, the envelopes faded and be-. 
came blotched with coffee stains. On some of them _ 
she scribbled kitchen recipes and grocery lists. 
Lack of confidence made her secretive; she allowed 
only her husband to read the work in progress, but 
disclosed something about it to a close friend, Lois 


Cole, who later went to New York to work for the 


Macmillan publishing house. The rest of her 
friends knew that something was up, because a vis- 


itor would arrive unexpectedly from time to time ae 
and catch her hobbling to hide a bulky envelope 
underneath a cushion on the sofa. No questions 


were asked because they had always considered 
Peggy Marsh a mystery, and she had an aura of 
privacy that people instinctively respected. A Cath- 
olic, she’d divorced her first husband after a few 
months, and married his best man. Uncommunica- 


tive about herself, she was a lively conversa-. 


tionalist on many other topics. “If you want your 
dinner party to be a success,” said a friend, “invite 
Peggy Marsh.” After the novel came out, many | 
people said that she looked like Melanie Hamilton. 
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but in person was really much closer to Scarlett. 
This displeased her. The tiny, soberly dressed lady 
always insisted that Scarlett was “a far from admi- 
rable character.” 

Her heroine began as Pansy O’Hara, a character 
from one of the author’s unpublished stories, Me- 
lanie was at first called Permelia, then Melisande, 
and when she’d been writing for about a year Fon- 
tenoy Hall became Tara. This accidental, haphaz- 
ard method continued for two more years, with al- 
ternate versions of several episodes adding to the 
pile of manila envelopes. (How to kill off Scarlett’s 
second husband, Frank Kennedy, was not solved 
until a few months before publication.) It is clear 
she drew a few scenes from personal experience. In 
1918, while she was away at Smith College in 
Massachusetts, her mother died during a flu epi- 
demic in Atlanta; in the novel, Scarlett returns to 
Tara and learns that her mother died of typhoid. 
Later that same year she became engaged to a 
young lieutenant who went to France and was 
killed there, just as Scarlett’s first husband goes off 
to war and loses his life (less heroically) right after 
their marriage. In 1919 she scandalized Atlanta 
society by performing an exotic Apache dance at a 
party organized for charity by local debutantes. No 
well-brought-up girl was expected to behave like 
this so soon after her mother’s death, and Gone 
With the Wind echoes the situation when Scarlett 
appalls everybody by dancing with Rhett in her 
widow’s black at the Atlanta Bazaar. In 1920 a 
major fire broke out in her native city, and she 
worked all night at a panic-stricken emergency 
center. For Scarlett’s escape from a burning, terri- 
fied Atlanta she no doubt consulted her memories 
as well as the history books. 

By 1930 the novel was about two-thirds finished 
and the manila envelopes contained over a thou- 
sand typewritten pages. It still lacked an opening 
chapter, several connecting passages, and a title. 
She hesitated between Another Day, Bugles Sang 
True, Not in Our Stars, and Tote the Weary Load, 
not really satisfied with any of them. And by this 
time the weary load itself was beginning to get her 
down. Her ankle finally healed and she could es- 
cape back to the social life, country club lunch- 
eons, dinner parties, and dances. 

When the Marshes moved to a new apartment, 
she stored all the envelopes in a closet. Because 
her husband continued to apply pressure, she 
worked at trying to finish the book from time to 
time, but the original impetus seems to have been 
lost. “I hit the book a few more licks in 1930 and 
1931...” She developed a curious, maddening 
indifference to the enormous amount of work she’d 
already done, and five years later the novel was 
still incomplete, the envelopes fading in the closet. 
In 1934 she hardly hit the book any licks at all, 
since her neck was in a brace after an automobile 
accident. In April, 1935, Harold Latham of Mac- 
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Margaret Mitchell 


millan was visiting Atlanta, and he knew about the 
novel through Lois Cole, now an associate editor 
and his colleague. “If she can write the way she 
talks,” said Lois Cole, “it should be a honey.” La- 
tham met her at a country club luncheon and 
asked to see the manuscript. “I have no novel,” 
she told him, surprised and alarmed, but Marsh 
persuaded her to take it to Latham’s hotel next 
day. Summoned to the lobby, he saw the tiny lady 
sitting on a divan beside the biggest manuscript 
he’d ever encountered in his life, the pile of enve- 
lopes reaching to her shoulders. “Take the thing 
before I change my mind,” she said, and was gone 
again. 

After buying a suitcase to carry the mass of en- 
velopes, Latham began reading the novel on the 
train to New Orleans. Physically, it was one of the 
most discouraging manuscripts ever offered to him, 
the pages now yellowed and moldering, the type- 
script covered with pencil corrections. A cable 
awaited him at his hotel in New Orleans. “SEND 
THE MANUSCRIPT BACK HAVE CHANGED MY MIND.” 
Ignoring it, he continued reading the work on the 
train back to New York; in spite of the gaps and 
the rough, unrevised quality of parts of the writing, 
he sniffed a best seller. He made an immediate of- 
fer to publish the book—if only she would finish it. 
Astonished, she said to her husband, “I don’t see 
how they can make heads or tails of it.” Then she 
worried about how the South would receive the 
book if she allowed it to be published. If Atlanta 
disapproved, wouldn’t she be socially ostracized? 
Marsh cajoled her into accepting the offer; then 
both he and Latham pressured her to work for an- 
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other six months, during which she checked all the 
historical details, rewrote the opening chapter sev- 
eral times, decided that Frank Kennedy should 
meet his death at the hands of the Ku Klux Klan, 
and finally found her title in a poem by Ernest 
Dowson, “Cynara.” 

Macmillan scheduled the publication of Gone 
With the Wind for April, 1936, deciding to print 
10,000 copies priced at $3. Then the Book-of-the- 
Month Club wanted the novel for its July selec- 
tion; publication date was delayed accordingly and 
50,000 more copies were printed. By the end of 
July, it was clear that a phenomenon had occurred. 
The New York Times gave the novel an enthusi- 
astic front-page review in its book section, the New 
York Sun compared it to War and Peace, Stephen 
Vincent Benét, Robert Nathan, and a Visiting 
H. G. Wells endorsed it, and the entire Southern 
press quieted its author’s fears with a chorus of 
praise. Within six months, half a million copies 
had been sold, and the figure would be more than 
doubled when the book had been out a year. In 
1937 it was awarded the Pulitzer Prize. Even the 
less amiable reviewers, the left-wing papers that 
accused it of glorifying slavery, the critics like Mal- 
colm Cowley and Louis Kronenberger who found 
it indifferently written, had to admit its extraordi- 
nary impact and the appeal of its passionate escap- 
ism. 

As a work of literature, Gone With the Wind is 
no better and no worse than most best sellers, but 
with women it struck a deep emotional chord, 
rather as the immensely superior Jane Eyre had 
done in England almost a hundred years earlier. 
Charlotte Bronté’s heroine was the first emanci- 
pated young lady, determined to assert her inde- 
pendence in the face of social pressures, in Victo- 
rian fiction. Not beautiful, but sensual, not rich, 
but intelligent and strong-willed, her relationship 
with men was a duel. The emotional point she 
made to women readers was resistance to male 
domination. Scarlett O'Hara is a glamorized ver- 
sion of the same idea. Attractive, spoiled, selfish, 
she can still act like a man at moments of crisis, 
and even though Rhett Butler walks out on her at 
the end, it’s not certain that she won’t get him 
back. In any case, she’s a survivor, and her unbro- 
ken spirit continued the revolution that Charlotte 
Brontë began. “I still feebly say,” Margaret Mitch- 
ell wrote to a friend, “that it’s just a simple story 
of some people who went up and some who went 
down, those who could take it and those who 
couldn’t.” Her Scarlett could take it, and for thou- 
sands of women she raised the basic question of 
exactly what “independence” involved and how 
high the stakes should be raised. 

Her effect on her creator, Peggy Marsh of At- 
lanta, born Margaret Mitchell, remains ironic and 
a little sad. By writing Gone With the Wind, Mar- 
garet Mitchell struck her own blow for women’s in- 


dependence, but it was reluctant and painful and 
would never have been sustained without her hus- 
band’s help. Fame and fortune, when they arrived, 
seemed more a threat than a liberation. She re- 
treated even further into provincial married life 
and never wrote anything more. “I’m on the run,” 
she wrote soon after the novel came out. “I’m sure... 
Scarlett O’Hara never struggled to get out of At- a 
lanta or suffered more during her siege of Atlanta 
than I have suffered during the siege that has been 
on since publication day.” The limelight stunned 
her; she refused to go to Hollywood to meet Selz- 
nick and would have nothing to do with the pro- 
duction of the movie. 

In 1945 her husband had a heart attack from 2 
which he never completely recovered, and Scar- _ 
lett’s creator became more Melanie-like than ever, 
patient nurse as well as devoted wife. In 1949, 
while crossing a street in Atlanta with John Marsh, 
she was hit by a speeding car and died five days 
later, a few months away from her forty-ninth 


birthday. Marsh survived until 1952, and was... 


buried beside her in Oakland Cemetery, Atlanta. 


is offer for the rights of Gone With the 
Wind accepted, Selznick went to Hawaii 
for a vacation with his wife, and started 


to read the novel he’d bought. He returned to find `- 


it a runaway best seller and already part of the na- 
tional psyche. 

At this point he'd made only one definite deci- 
sion, that George Cukor should direct the picture. 
Circumstances propelled him quickly into making 
another. Thousands of letters from readers and 
movie fans were arriving at the company’s office, 
and 99 percent of them demanded that Clark 
Gable play the part of Rhett Butler. Gable wasi: 


also Selznick’s first choice, but the star was under i 
exclusive contract to MGM and Selznick’s relations 


with his father-in-law, Louis Mayer, were ap- 
proaching another crisis. 

Early in September, 1936, Irving Thalberg 
caught pneumonia. He died two weeks later, and 
the Emperor at once made a firm offer to Selznick ` 
to become second vice president of MGM. He 
wanted to play vice president in charge of produc- 
tion to his young rival’s second vice president, and 
he wanted Gone With the Wind for MGM. ee 

Selznick turned down Mayer’s offer, explaining 
that he wanted to continue running his own com- — 
pany. Mayer then suggested that MGM would be 
interested in buying Gone With the Wind, with Da- 
vid as producer. The Gable situation was not men- - 
tioned; cunningly, the Emperor talked only of his . 
casting ideas for the other leading parts—Joan 
Crawford as Scarlett, Maureen O'Sullivan as Me- 
lanie, and Melvyn Douglas as Ashley. Selznick said 
he’d have to think about it. Meanwhile, he began 


exploring other possibilities for Rhett. Gary Coop- `- : 


er had already occurred to him, and he ap- 
proached Sam Goldwyn, to whom Cooper was un- 
der contract. Goldwyn unequivocally refused to 
loan him out. Selznick next thought of Errol 
Flynn, the movies’ top swashbuckler since Captain 
Blood and The Charge of the Light Brigade, and 
under contract to Warner Brothers. This time he 
was offered a package instead of a refusal. Bette 
Davis, also the property of Warners’, had begun 
an ardent campaign for the role of Scarlett, but 
she wouldn’t play Scarlett to Flynn’s Rhett. 

Going through the other names most frequently 
mentioned in the letters, Selznick found that 
Warner Baxter had strong support from his native 
South; but he was too old, and lacking in sex ap- 
peal. Incredibly, Basil Rathbone had a sizable per- 
centage of the remaining 1 percent, but Selznick 
dismissed this idea as well. Ronald Colman, under 
contract to the company, he had previously dis- 
cussed with Kay Brown. In her first excitement 
over the book, she had called Colman long-dis- 
tance and read him a few passages. “Ripping!” 
said the actor. “Oh, it’s topping, absolutely top- 
ping!” Implacably British, he was really out of the 
question, but the fan magazines for a while took 
up his cause. Interviewed, he always replied that 
he thought Gable would be a better choice. (There 
is no record that Colman was ever considered for 
Ashley—perhaps the physical contrast with Gable 
would not have been strong enough—but he could 
certainly have mastered a Southern accent as well 
as Leslie Howard, and might have been a more in- 
teresting choice.) Reluctantly, Selznick had to ad- 
mit that Gable was a necessity and he went back 
to MGM. 

Not unexpectedly, the terms were stiff. MGM 
would lend Gable at a figure considerably above 
his usual salary, and provide half the financing (es- 
timated then at $2,500,000), in return for the world 
distribution rights through its parent company, 
Loew’s, Inc., and half of the total profits. 

Mayer knew, of course, that he had the power 
for a shakedown. His son-in-law needed not only 
Gable, but money. In fact, with three pictures in 
various stages of production at the time he went 
back to MGM, Selznick did not have enough capi- 
tal to make Gone With the Wind on his own. 

“My son-in-law is one smart fellow,” said Mayer 
when he heard that Selznick had accepted the 
terms. The only problem was that Gable at first 
refused the part. Always lacking confidence, and 
with a habit of initially turning down roles that 
proved to be among his most successful (in Mutiny 
on the Bounty and It Happened One Night), he was 
frankly terrified at the prospect of Rhett Butler. 
The fact that he had been cast by popular vote 
only increased his alarm. “Too big an order,” he 
told Selznick, “I don’t want any part of him,” and 
suggested Ronald Colman. But by the terms of his 
contract with MGM, he was in no position to turn 
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down the role unless he went on suspension, and 
for private reasons this was no time to risk unem- 
ployment. Gable was still married to, though sepa- 
rated from, a Texas matron seventeen years older 
than himself; he had just fallen in love with Car- 
ole Lombard and they wanted to marry. Rhea 
Langham Gable was determined to exact ven- 
geance by demanding an enormous divorce settle- 
ment, and, like Mayer with Selznick, she knew that 
she had the power for a shakedown. Her lawyers 
were already mentioning a figure of almost 
$300,000, a heartache for anyone to part with and 
a tragedy for a naturally frugal man. On salary to 
MGM at $4000 a week (the additional money de- 
manded by Mayer for his services in Gone With 
the Wind would all go to the studio), he needed fi- 
nancial assistance from his employers. So, after 
protracted negotiations that were really a series of 
legal blackmails, with MGM and Mrs. Gable as 
the winners, he signed for the part. 

The deal with MGM meant that Selznick would 
have to hold up production of the picture for at 
least two years. Since his company had a contract 
with United Artists to distribute all his pictures un- 
til the end of 1938, Gone With the Wind could not 
be released by MGM until after that time. The 
real problem was how to keep the public’s interest 
in the project alive. 

Out of this dilemma came the idea of a nation- 
wide talent search to find an unknown to play 
Scarlett O’Hara. When he thought of it, Selznick 
was certainly not convinced that he wanted an un- 
known—even after shooting began he was still con- 
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sidering stars for the lead—and the search in the 
end yielded nothing except a girl in Charleston, 
Alicia Rhett, to play the part of India Wilkes, Ash- 
ley’s unpleasant sister; but as an attention-getting 
device it was brilliant. 
The most publicized and richly absurd moment 
of the search occurred on Christmas Day, 1937. 
What appeared to be an outsize package was de- 
-livered to Selznick’s home by liveried messengers. 
Ribbons and paper were ripped away to disclose a 
replica of the novel in its dust jacket, out of which 
stepped a young girl in crinolines. “Merry Christ- 
mas, Mr. Selznick! I am your Scarlett O’Hara!” 


ot surprisingly, the possibility that an un- 
known might be chosen to play Scarlett 

“also had its effect on the stars and their 

fan clubs. As in the case of Gable and Rhett But- 
ler, letters poured in from all over the country— 
from Europe, too, since the novel was repeating its 
triumph there—suggesting almost every leading 
lady of the moment. Many of the ladies suggested 
. themselves. Of the write-ins, Bette Davis was easily 
_the most popular candidate, with 40 percent of the 
“vote, but her refusal to play opposite Flynn had 
‘taken her out of the running. The loss of the role 
haunted her for years. In the 1920s, when Cukor 


-fixed that he never liked her and always favored 
Katharine Hepburn for the role. As late as the 
1960s she gave out interviews saying that if Cukor 
had really wanted her, a deal could have been 
made with Warners’ excluding Flynn, and in her 

„autobiography, The Lonely Life (1962), insisted, 
“His thumbs were down. By such intangibles are 
careers affected.” Cukor has never been able to 
understand this. “Imagine,” he commented to me, 
“since she became this great tragedienne and im- 
portant person, Pve been constantly reading that 
She was fired by George Cukor! And Pd really 

been awfully kind to her... .” 
© The long obsession reveals Davis’ inconsolable 
desire for the part—which was indirectly rewarded. 

Discovering a story whose Southern heroine had 
obvious affinities with Scarlett, she persuaded Jack 

Warner to let her make it in 1938. The year before 

Gone With the Wind was a candidate for awards, 

_ She won her second Oscar for Jezebel, to Selznick’s 
considerable annoyance. 
> Katharine Hepburn, the imagined cause of her 

downfall, was in fact a self-announced contender, 

one of several stars who either suggested them- 

_ selves to Selznick or put their agents to work. Be- 

_ cause of her association with both Cukor and 
Selznick, she was thought for a while to have the 
inside track; but although Cukor was receptive, 


Selznick doubted whether she had the sex appeal 
to enthral Rhett Butler for so many years, and was 
worried because at the time motion picture exhib- 
itors were labeling her “box-office poison.” He of- 
fered to test her, however; but she refused. Then, 
for a heady day or two, it seemed as if Hepburn 
had been endorsed by Margaret Mitchell herself. 
The author had declined to state any preference 
for an actress to play. her heroine, but one day a 
friend asked her opinion of Hepburn. “I enjoyed 
her in Little Women,” she said, “and thought she 
looked very pretty in hoop skirts.” The remark 
somehow reached a reporter on the Atlanta Jour- 
nal, which printed a story that Hepburn was Mar- 
garet Mitchell’s personal choice for the role. When 
other newspapers picked it up, the author issued a 
public retraction, apologizing to the star for any 
misunderstanding that might have arisen, and re- 
peating, “I have never expressed a preference and 
never will.” 

Another widely publicized candidate was Norma 
Shearer, with whom Selznick had discussions con- 
cerning the part, but her fans created an outcry at 
the thought of an actress renowned for her sweet 
and ladylike qualities playing a Southern minx. Ed 
Sullivan joined the protest in his column, and in 
spite of encouragement from an editorial in the 
New York Times, Shearer graciously withdrew 
from the race. It became another example of a 
star’s career being deeply affected by not playing 
Scarlett. Long impatient with her refined image, 
Shearer now pressured MGM for the femme fatale 
part in Idiot’s Delight, in which she played oppo- 
site Gable immediately before he started Gone 
With the Wind. 

The list of actresses who wanted to play Scarlett, 
or were touted for it by the fan magazines, press 
and radio commentators, and their agents, is amaz- 
ing not only for variety but incongruity. The story 
begins with Scarlett at the age of sixteen, and yet 
among the serious contenders were Shearer (thirty- 
seven), Miriam Hopkins (thirty-five), Tallulah 
Bankhead (thirty-four), Joan Crawford, Jean Ar- 
thur, and Irene Dunne (all thirty-three). Some of 
these were actually tested. This is a comment, of 
course, from a society that is much more conscious 
of age (or youth) than were the 1930s. The most 
popular figures of that time were women rather 
than girls. In Jean Arthur’s case, one suspects the 
test to have been partly a sentimental gesture, 
since Selznick was in love with her before he mar- 
ried Mayer’s daughter. An original and charming 
actress, she was clearly too old for the part, with 
no hint of the Southern belle in her temperament, 
and the test looks strained and embarrassing. So 
does Bankhead’s, for mainly the same reasons: de- 
mureness was never her stock-in-trade. Miriam 
Hopkins, who read for the part but didn’t make a 
test, came from the South and had recently: starred 
in the movie Becky Sharp; the similarities be- 
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tween Thackeray’s heroine and Margaret Mitchell’s 
had been pointed out in several reviews. She had a 
strange, powerful intensity and, like Shearer, could 
create the illusion of physical glamour. You feel 
she might have got away with Scarlett on the 
stage. 

Other actresses tested were Joan Bennett (from 
Little Women), Paulette Goddard, the young Lana 
Turner, who had just attracted attention in her 
first, small movie role in They Won't Forget, and a 
New York model called Edythe Marriner whom 
Irene Selznick spotted at a fashion show. Loretta 
Young was also a favorite possibility with Selznick 
for a while. To see the film on the contenders is to 
see why Cukor and Selznick continued to hold out. 
Some are instantly out of the question: Lana 
Turner at sea, dazed and ringleted. Edythe Marri- 
ner—who changed her name to Susan Hayward af- 
ter the test—looks right; she was nineteen then, 
with a slight resemblance to Vivien Leigh, but 
there’s already a career-girl toughness in her screen 
presence. Paulette Goddard, recently launched by 
Chaplin in Modern Times, is the only one who 
comes close. Chaplin had sensed her gamine qual- 
ity and brought it out very effectively in his film; 
in the test it is still there, appealing but somehow 
too city-ish for the daughter of Tara. Still, for a 
while she was under the strongest consideration, 
and then almost signed. 

Of all these, Hopkins was the most hotly tipped 
by the press, and coincidentally she had also 
worked in Cukor’s stock company. He admires her 
talent but says he never felt she was right for Scar- 
lett. Other names tossed into the arena were Car- 
ole Lombard, Margaret Sullavan (both represented 
by Myron Selznick), Claudette Colbert, Ann Sheri- 
dan, and Jean Harlow, but here we seem to enter 
the land of delusion and publicity gimmicks. And 
when Selznick asked the other studios to suggest 
any actresses they might have under contract, 
RKO came up with a twenty-seven-year-old un- 
known called Lucille Ball. “Are you kidding?” was 
her forthright reaction, but the casting agent 
pressed a vocal coach on her and arranged a read- 
ing with Selznick. He was polite but noncommittal. 
A few years later, she was sent for an equally un- 
suitable audition to Orson Welles, for the part of 
the girl whom Citizen Kane tries to turn into an 
opera singer. 


ublicity made it appear that Selznick spent 
most of his time from the end of 1936 to the 
fall of 1938 supervising the search for Scar- 
lett, auditioning and looking at tests. In fact, the 
search for a script was to prove equally exhaustive. 
He first engaged the Broadway playwright, Sidney 
Howard (They Knew What They Wanted, The Sil- 
ver Cord, Dodsworth), to write a basic draft. The 
winner of a Pulitzer Prize, Howard had all the 
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prestige credentials and some familiarity with 
movie technique, since he had previously worked 
with Goldwyn. Selznick’s only doubt—which was to 
prove justified—was whether the distinguished East- 
erner would be amenable to the producer’s ex- 
acting methods of work. “I have never had much 
success with leaving a writer alone to do a script 
without almost daily collaboration with myself and 
usually also the director,” he wrote in a cabled 
memo to Kay Brown, who was negotiating the 
deal with Howard in New York. “Anything you 
can do to make Howard available for conference 
with us during the actual writing of the script will, 
I think, be safeguard. . . .” However, like many 
New York playwrights, Howard was not funda- 
mentally interested in writing for films, and didn’t 
care for California. He agreed only to come out to 
Hollywood for meetings with Selznick and Cukor, 
then went back East to work. He wrote to Marga- 
ret Mitchell, expressing delight with his assignment 
and asking for help on the Negro dialogue. Once 
again she refused to be involved. Howard em- 
barked on what he considered a well-paid crafts- 
man’s job, and performed it with skill and consid- 
erable speed, structuring a series of master-scenes 
from the half-million words of the novel in two 
months. While basically sound, clearing away 
many repetitions and disposable minor characters, 
it still presented a problem; it was over four hun- 
dred pages long, almost six hours’ running time on 
the screen. 

Selznick’s first reaction was to consider making 
the film as two pictures. Faced with his principle 
of adhering faithfully to a classic, he was alarmed 
that further cuts might betray it. He had been 
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thinking in terms of a picture that would run 
about two and a half hours, but Howard’s first 
draft, with all its omissions from the book, made it 
clear that Gone With the Wind could never be con- 
tained within this length. The idea of two separate 
pictures was dropped when Selznick learned that 
theater owners reacted unfavorably to it; instead, 
he asked Howard to come back to California and 
discuss with Cukor and himself more drastic ways 
of cutting the material down to size. At these talks, 
several new and deep incisions were made. They 
agreed to exclude from the film all members of the 
O’Hara family not living at Tara (in the book, 
neighboring plantations are thick with them); 
Selznick wanted to lose Scarlett’s second marriage, 
to Frank Kennedy, but both Cukor and Howard 
were against this, so they dropped only the child 
of that marriage and, at Cukor’s insistence, Scar- 
lett’s child by her first marriage as well; all the Ku 
Klux Klan episodes were thrown out, and Howard 
was reproached for having added some scenes 
showing Rhett as a blockade runner. In this way 
the script was cut by another seventy pages or so, 
and Howard went home again. 

Selznick then laid the script, such as it was, 
aside. Sporadically, over the next few months, he 
checked all the favorite scenes and lines that he’d 
noted in his own copy of the novel, to see if How- 
ard’s structure allowed for them all; but he made 
no move to engage Howard or anyone else to pro- 
ceed with further writing. When Cukor inquired 
_ about this, the reply was somewhat evasive: “I am 
weighing every line and every word most care- 
fully. ... We are also double checking against 
our Story Department's notes on things that they 
- missed from the book.” Struck by Howard’s com- 
ment at their last meeting that Margaret Mitchell 
“did everything at least twice,” he ordered an as- 
Sistant to make a complete index of the book, list- 
_ing the main characters and what happened to 
them, how many times Rhett talked about the war 
and Ashley about the dissolution of the South, and 
So on, with the idea of eliminating repetitions and 
choosing the best passages of dialogue to combine 
from related scenes. 

So by the end of January, 1938, Howard’s origi- 
nal draft was effectively on the shelf, along with 
_ piles of suggested cuts and revisions. Part of the 
-Feason for this was that although Selznick was on 
the whole pleased with Howard’s progress so far, 
he was displeased by the writer's refusal to stay 
out in California indefinitely and continue to work 
under his supervision. Already, in the back of his 
“mind, Selznick was casting about for a more ame- 
¿nable successor; but in the front of his mind were 
‘several pictures he was committed to produce, and 
he had no intention of relaxing his detailed per- 
“Sonal control over any of them. Justifying his 
“methods of total control, Selznick declared that a 
film, to be a work of art, had to bear a personal 
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signature, like a painting. In this way he ex- 
pounded the auteur theory years ahead of his time, 
with the difference that to him the auteur was the 
producer and not the director. 


he casting of Melanie and Ashley was only 

slightly less problematical. Anne Shirley, 

who suffered sweetly in Anne of Green Gab- 
les and Stella Dallas, Andrea Leeds, who attracted 
attention as the suicidal young actress in Stage 
Door, and Elizabeth Allan, the gentle mother in 
David Copperfield, were tested first. None quite hit 
the mark. Geraldine Fitzgerald and Priscilla Lane 
were considered, then dismissed. Selznick then ap- 
proached Janet Gaynor, but the actress had de- 
cided to give up her screen career. One day Joan 
Fontaine, only twenty years old and under contract 
to RKO, where shed had little success, came to 
see Cukor under the impression he wanted her to 
read for Scarlett. When she found he was consid- 
ering her for Melanie, she told him the part didn’t 
interest her—but suggested it might interest her 
more famous sister, Olivia de Havilland. The idea 
interested Selznick and Cukor as well, and she 
came to the producer’s home for a reading. De 
Havilland has described the experience: “George 
read Scarlett’s lines while I read Melanie’s. For 
some reason, George had to stand clutching some 
velvet curtains. He was absolutely marvelous—I’m 
sure it was his performance that got me the part.” 
Both Selznick and Cukor agreed that she was the 
Melanie they wanted, but Warners’ had to be ap- 
proached again, since the actress was under con- 
tract there. At first Jack Warner refused a loan-out 
on any terms; like others in the industry, he felt 
that Gone With the Wind was a foolhardy project 
and predicted, “It’s going to be the biggest bust of 
all time.” 

In spite of the demure parts in which she’d been 
cast so far, nice virginal girls in love with the dash- 
ing Errol Flynn, de Havilland was spirited and 
shrewd. She went to work on Warner’s wife, know- 
ing her influence, and played a very effective tea- 
and-sympathy scene with her one afternoon at the 
Brown Derby. Mrs. Warners influence was 
brought to bear on her husband, negotiations were 
opened, and a deal signed. 

For Ashley, Selznick’s first choice had always 
been Leslie Howard, then at the peak of his repu- 
tation as a “sensitive” leading man in movies and 
the theater. After The Petrified Forest and Of Hu- 
man Bondage, he played Hamlet on the New York 
Stage, then went back to England to give his best 
performance in the film of Pygmalion. Howard at 
this time was writing a play (which he never fin- 
ished), and wanted to produce and direct. Ap- 
proached by Selznick on his return to Hollywood, 
the actor’s response was. lukewarm. He was not in- 
terested in reading Margaret Mitchell’s novel, and 
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in fact never did so; when Selznick showed him a 
few scenes from the script, he remained unim- 
pressed. Knowing the actor’s other ambitions, 
Selznick offered him a package deal, with a job to 
follow as associate producer on a forthcoming pic- 
ture. Howard finally took the bait, giving the usual 
reason in a letter to his daughter in England: 
“Money is the mission here and who am I to 
refuse it?” 

The forthcoming picture was to be Intermezzo. 
During the fall of 1938, Selznick also found time 
to follow up another tip from Kay Brown, who 
had seen Ingrid Bergman in the Swedish version, 
and to sign the actress to a contract. His schedule, 
it seemed, could never be full enough, and he em- 
barked on plans for an American remake. 


y November, 1938, ten months after the final 

meetings with Sidney Howard, there had 

still been no progress on the script, and 
there was still no Scarlett; but a date had been 
fixed for the start of shooting. The deal with 
MGM specified that Gable had to begin work dur- 
ing the second week of February, 1939, and there 
was no guarantee that he would be available for 
more than twenty weeks, which was less than the 
established shooting schedule. (In case it is won- 
dered how a schedule could be established without 
a script, Selznick had given his production depart- 
ment a list of all the principal scenes and sets that 
would definitely be included in the picture, and on 
this basis the department worked out a shooting 
period of approximately twenty-two weeks. Simul- 
taneously, the many background and incidental 
shots not requiring direction of actors would be 
done by second units.) Now pressed for time, 
Selznick announced that a single sequence, the 
burning of Atlanta, would be shot on December 
10, 1938. He planned to use the following two 
months, until Gable was available, on further 
preparation and on scenes without Rhett. 

During November, too, he came to a decision. 
Paulette Goddard would be his Scarlett O’Hara, 
and her agent was contacted. However, at this time 
Chaplin and his star were openly living together, 
and no one was certain whether they were mar- 
ried. In. more paranoid circles of the movie indus- 
try and the middle classes, Chaplin’s alleged left- 
wing views in Modern Times had caused the first 
stirrings of the unpopularity that led to his eventual 
exclusion from the United States. Now the cry of 
an “immoral” private life was raised. When it be- 
came known that Goddard was on the verge of 
being signed, women’s clubs all over the United 
States fired salvos of protest, and Selznick felt 
obliged to ask his Scarlett whether or not she was 
Chaplin’s wife. Goddard insisted that a ceremony 
had occurred at sea, in the harbor of Singapore, 
while they were on a cruise to the Orient. (In My 





Melanie 


Autobiography, published in 1964, Chaplin states 
briefly, “During this trip Paulette and I were mar- 
ried.”) Unfortunately, Goddard couldn’t produce a 
marriage certificate or any official evidence that the 
wedding had taken place. Deciding not to risk a 
scandal, Selznick reluctantly ordered the search to 
continue. 

In the meantime, he turned his attention again 
briefly to the script. After Margaret Mitchell 
refused his offer to inspect the existing material 
and give her opinion of it, he engaged Oliver H. P. 
Garrett, a screenwriter with whom he’d previously 
worked at MGM, to collaborate with him on fur- 
ther revisions to the structure and continuity. This 
job began on the train to New York, where Selz- 
nick had to go for a week of business meetings. 
Together they made some more cuts and reworked 
several major scenes—the barbecue at Twelve 
Oaks, the meeting of Rhett and Scarlett at the At- 
lanta Bazaar, the escape from Atlanta, Ashley’s re- 
turn from the war, and the new events leading up 
to the death of Frank Kennedy. Like other writers 
who followed him, Garrett was limited by being 
allowed to work only on isolated sequences, by the 
fact that Selznick was still uncertain about how 
long a film he wanted, and by the warnings not to 
tamper with a classic: “The ideal script, as far as I 
am concerned, would be one that did not contain a 
single word of original dialogue, and that was one 
hundred per cent Margaret Mitchell, however 
much we juxtaposed it.” A difficult order when 
Selznick also demanded the invention of an occa- 
sional scene not in the book. 

Like his successors, Garrett was employed only 
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for a week or two, and never knew which of his 
ideas had been accepted until he saw the finished 
picture. Until the middle of January, 1939, other 
writers—including John van Druten, Scott Fitz- 
gerald, and the scenarist Jo Swerling—were brought 
in to work in the same piecemeal way. In spite of 
his demands for close collaboration, Selznick seems 
to have been unwilling to work with his writers for 
more than a few days (or nights) at a time, and to 
have remained curiously indifferent to the con- 
fusion his methods created. As late as a day before 
the start of principal photography, a note to Whit- 
ney tells him not to worry about “the seemingly 
small amount of final revised script. . . . It is so 
clearly in my mind that I can tell you the picture 
from beginning to end, almost shot for shot.” 

While the mounds of unrevised pages continued 
to grow, he began conferring with Cukor on the 
casting of supporting parts. Lionel Barrymore was 
their first idea for Dr. Meade, but the actor was by 
now confined to a wheelchair, and they chose 
Harry Davenport instead. Selznick asked Kay 
Brown to sound out Tallulah Bankhead (now ofti- 
cially rejected as a candidate for Scarlett) on 
whether she would play Belle Watling, the Atlanta 
‘madam; Bankhead’s reply, though not recorded, 
can be imagined, and the role went to Ona Mun- 
son. Hattie McDaniel was tested and cast as 
Mammy, Thomas Mitchell signed for Scarlett’s fa- 
ther, and Barbara O’Neil (after Lillian Gish turned 
the part down) for her mother. Laura Hope Crews, 
a specialist in silly old women, landed Aunt Pitty- 
pat after Billie Burke was rejected as silly but not 
old enough. 


he production team was already at work. 

For his designer, Selznick chose William 
Cameron Menzies, with whom he’d already 
been associated on Tom Sawyer, and who had 
other notable achievements to his credit, from the 
_ Silent Thief of Bagdad with Fairbanks to Things to 
Come in England, which he also co-directed. Ac- 
cording to Cukor, Hobe Erwin (who made the 
charming sets for Little Women) was also impor- 
tantly involved in early conferences on the visual 
aspects, and influenced the general approach. Since 
‘both Menzies and Erwin are dead, this is one of 
several production matters that cannot be totally 
cleared up. Erwin has no credit on the film, and 
¿> only worked on it for a few weeks before being re- 
_ placed as art director by Lyle Wheeler; but this in 
itself is no reason to doubt Cukor’s claim that he 
“contributed vital ideas. On the other hand, there is 
_ the evidence of Menzies’ involvement with the film 
throughout, his direction of several sequences, the 
color sketches for all the major camera setups in 
every scene that his assistant, McMillan Johnson, 


made under his supervision, and the sets he de- 


„Signed that were executed by Lyle Wheeler. 
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Lee Garmes, the cameraman assigned to the pic- 
ture, had done brilliant innovative work through- 
out the 1930s, a pioneer in the development of 
low-key lighting, rich and muted halftones, seen at 
their most spectacular in the Von Sternberg- 
Dietrich films Morocco, Shanghai Express, and Dis- 
honored. A cable from Selznick reached him in 
London, where he’d been working for several 
months with Alexander Korda on a project now in 
a state of collapse. This was Cyrano de Bergerac, to 
star Charles Laughton; by coincidence, Garmes 
(who was going to direct it) had just tested Vivien 
Leigh for Roxanne. Disagreements between Korda 
and Laughton caused the film to be abandoned. 
Garmes remembers that Selznick’s cable astonished 
him, since he was convinced that Gone With the 
Wind must at least have started shooting. After his 
agent checked that it was not so, Garmes returned 
to Hollywood a day too late to film the burning of 
Atlanta, with which production began. He then 
worked on the picture for seven weeks, after which 
he had differences of opinion with Selznick and 
was replaced. Although he shot almost a third of 
the picture, and Vivien Leigh’s tests, he received 
no credit. 

For the costumes Selznick turned to Walter 
Plunkett, with whom he’d already worked on Little 
Women, and who had the eerie task of creating 
petticoats and crinolines for a nonexistent Scarlett. 
For the interiors, Joseph B. Platt, head of a large 
designing firm, was brought out from New York. 
He created special wallpapers and carpets, and su- 
pervised the choice of antique furniture. Both he 
and Plunkett worked in close collaboration with 
Menzies, evolving color effects and motifs for dif- 
ferent scenes. Naturally, Selznick attended all their 
conferences and gave his seal of approval to the 
sketches. 

Tara was to be built on the studio back lot, 
where various sets from The Last of the Mohicans, 
King Kong, The Garden of Allah, and Little Lord 
Fauntleroy were still standing. Selznick’s production 
manager, Raymond Klune, suggested that in- 
Stead of clearing them away, they should be re- 
assembled, repainted, and then burned as Atlanta. 
Since this was to be a night scene, and much of 
the detail would be obscured by raging flames, it 
took only a few false fronts to prepare them for 
destruction. 

While the old sets were being readied for burn- 
ing, Selznick had another brief attack of interest in 
the script. With another Russian friend, Jo Swerl- 
ing, who had written the screenplay of the studio’s 
recently completed Made for Each Other, he went 
to Bermuda for a week. Notes were taken but no 
writing was accomplished. Returning to Hollywood, 
he was momentarily alarmed by Eddie Mannix, a 
vice. president of MGM, who told him that the 
burning of Atlanta could be carried out much 
more effectively by the use of model shots. Men- 





zies and Raymond Klune emphatically disagreed, 
and after some hesitation Selznick allowed the 
original plan to proceed. 


Vhe night of December 10, the night of the 
fire, was cold. Seven Technicolor cameras— 
all that were available in Hollywood at that 

time—had been positioned to cover the burning, of 
which there could obviously be no retakes, and the 
setups and lighting were worked out by Ray Ren- 
nahan, the cameraman-adviser supplied by Tech- 
nicolor. Pipes carrying gasoline had been run 
through the old sets; 25 members of the Los An- 
geles police department, 50 studio firemen, and 
200 studio helpers were standing by with equip- 
ment and 5000-gallon water tanks in case the 
flames should get out of hand. Sets of doubles 
were engaged for Scarlett and Rhett, who would 
be seen in various long and medium shots as they 
escaped from the city with Melanie, her newborn 
baby and Prissy the maid hidden in the back of 
the wagon. A special lookout platform had been 
built for Selznick, his mother (Lewis J. Selznick 
had moved to California in the early thirties and 
died soon afterward), and friends. Myron was ex- 
pected, but had warned he might be late since he 
was entertaining some clients at dinner. 

There was something Napoleonic in the image of 
the thirty-seven-year-old producer elevated on his 
platform, surrounded by a court, waiting to give 
the order that would set a world on fire. However, 
since Myron was late, the signal was delayed—like 
almost everything else connected with the picture. 
After an hour, Ray Klune told Selznick that it was 
impossible to keep the police and fire departments 
waiting any longer. Intensely nervous—what if 
Mannix should prove right, and the highly publi- 
cized funeral pyre should fail to make its impact 
on the screen?—the producer gave his signal. The 
famous old sets of dried wood blazed willingly. 
Cukor called the first “Action!” on Gone With the 
Wind, and the doubles of Scarlett and Rhett made 
their escape past the burning structures of King 
Kong and The Garden of Allah. 

As the sparks flew upward and the buildings be- 
gan to tremble, Selznick knew that Mannix had 
been wrong. He turned to Raymond Klune and 
apologized for having doubted him. And to some 
Los Angeles residents, always fearful of natural 
disasters such as earthquakes and holocausts, the 
overpowering glow in the sky announced that the 
city itself was on fire. A few dozen people hastily 
packed suitcases, got out their cars, and started 
driving toward the desert. 

As the fire began to wane and the shooting 
ended, Myron arrived, slightly drunk, with his din- 














Scarlett 


ner guests. He led them up to the platform, ignor- 
ing David’s reproaches and excitedly seizing his 
arm. “I want you to meet your Scarlett O'Hara!” 
he said in a loud voice, causing everybody to turn 
around. 

Selznick looked from the acres of burning rubble 
to a young actress standing beside Laurence Oli- 
vier. Firelight seemed to accentuate the hint of 
pale green in the light blue of her eyes, the green 
that Margaret Mitchell has ascribed to the eyes of 
her heroine. He knew that she was Vivien Leigh, 
an English actress, and that she and Olivier were 
in love. He also knew that several months ago her 
name had been mentioned to him by one of his 
talent executives, and he’d screened two pictures 
she made in Britain, Fire Over England and A 
Yank at Oxford, and thought her excellent but in 
no way a possible Scarlett. Seeing her now, the 
moment turned into a scene from his own A Star 
Is Born. “I took one look and knew that she was 
right—at least right as far as her appearance went,” 
he said later. “If you have a picture of someone in 
mind and then suddenly you see that person, no 
more evidence is necessary. . . . I'll never recover 
from that first look.” O 


(to be continued) 
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SPEAKERS 
OF THE WORD 
FOR HEAVEN | 





by W. s. Merwin 


A hand has its grub 
an. eye has its grub 
the grubs of the knees tell us to rise 


There is a grub for each foot 
each walks its own road 


The grub of each eye travels ahead of it 
- Out of sight 


-The grub of a tongue never repeats 


The grub of an ear can hear smoke 
but loves the sound and says nothing 


The grubs of the fingers of the respectable 
envy each other 


The grubs of the nails 
tick 


The grub of a liver dreams it’s a bee 


The grubs. of the organs of union 
have only one side 


The grub of a heart keeps the heart 
bleeding 


The grub of each vein wanders homelessly 
through all its life 
sometimes in great joy 


They are there they give their hosts age 
a grub of hair is white 


They are knitting and unravelling 
with the same movements 


In the languages of those grubs 
the word for heaven is Breath 


The grub of each skull remembers the spheres 


Each grub is the shape of a beginning 
and will be the shape of other things 
if they were not there we would not have been born 


If they were not there we would have gone on 
we would go on 


The grubs of the teeth 
stand on mirrors 
holding bowls 


but not forever _ 


The grubs of the legs swam 
before they walked 


The farther we move away from ma 
the farther they go with: i us 


urging us on 


They led us here 
following someone 
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At any given time Exxon 

is moving 4.5 billion gallons 
of oil, in tankers, barges, 
pipelines and trucks. 


As you read this, the oil is moving. 
It is moving in tankers across the 
oceans of the world and up and 
down the coasts of every continent. 
The Exxon tanker fleet is among 
the world’s largest. Steaming along 
at a sedate 15 to 20 miles an hour, 
a single Exxon tanker can deliver 
20 million gallons of crude oil 
from Texas to a New Jersey re- 
finery in eight days. 

Pipelines silently move oil, nat- 
ural gas, gasoline, jet fuel and 
other products around the country. 
Exxon and other companies often 











Exxon explorers search 
for oil and gas around the 
world —the odds are 
usually against them. 





Many of the world’s 
refineries use at least one 
of the refining processes 
developed by Exxon. 


Drilling a single exploratory well 
can take more than a year. It can 
mean moving hundreds of tons of 
equipment to the high Arctic or 
deep into the desert. 

Yet, more often than not, it is a 
failure. 

Nevertheless, the search goes on 
—and for good reason—to help 
make sure there will be enough 
energy for everyone who needs it— 
now and in the future. 

So the Exxon explorers keep on 
exploring, seeking the well that 
will not be dry. Sooner or later, 
their perseverance pays off, when 


Stated as simply as possible, the 
job of an oil refinery is to trans- 
form crude oils into products that 
are useable: gasolines, heating oils, 
diesel and jet fuels, asphalts, chem- 
icals and hundreds more. Exxon 
has pioneered many of the pro- 
cesses with which the complex 
needs of modern living can be met 
from nature’s raw materials. 

In the United States, Exxon has 
five refineries. Its affiliates abroad 
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keeps the oil moving from our 
wells to our customers. 
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Exxon is making a 
determined effort to 
minimize pollution, both 
from its operations and 
its products. 


Simply running the business of oil 
efficiently these days is not good 
enough. That’s why Exxon is in- 
vesting some $200,000,000 every 
year to remove sulfur, to clean up 
water and to do a lot of other things 
to help the environment. Here are 
just a few. 

Because oilmen, even old-timers, 
rarely see a well out of control, 
Exxon has established a special 
school in “blowout” prevention 
techniques in Texas. It teaches 
drillers what to do if and when they 
are ever confronted with one of 
these rare crises. 

Tanker captains receive unique 
training at a facility Exxon built 
in Grenoble, France. Here, in real- 
istically scaled model tankers, they 
learn the special skills they'll need 
to handle and berth the largest 
supertankers afloat. 

Exxon has been instrumental in 
setting up many organizations 
dedicated to rapid and effective 
cleanup in the event of oil spills. 
Each of our U.S. refineries has a 
full-time staff of environmental 
specialists. 

All of this is part of a continuing 
battle to get ourselves and our in- 
dustry in harmony with the envi- 
ronment. 

















Exxon research scientists 
average a patent a day 
every working day. 


Exxon scientists and engineers are 
involved in about 1000 different 
projects at any given time. 

These projects could range from 
the development of offshore moor- 
ing devices for very large tankers 
to the study of unique methods for 
burning high-sulfur fuels in order 
to create as little pollution as pos- 
sible. They cover everything from 
waste water treatment to new en- 
gineering for modern refinery pro- 
cesses. 

Exxon researchers are develop- 
ing better ways to make synthetic 
rubber, and better ways to extract 
more oil from underground reser- 
voirs. 

With an overall research pro- 
gram that is costing $ 100,000,000 
a year, every day Exxon is coming 
up with something that, in one way 
or another, helps you. 

And this is helping all over the 
world because Exxon research is 
multinational. It focuses the talent 
of more. than 5,000 scientists and 
engineers in seven countries on 
solving the problems of our com- 
pany and meeting the needs of our 
customers. 


If you’re like most people, 
the only time you come ` 
face to face with Exxon is 
at a service station. 
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The chances of coming face to face 
with an Exxon service station are 
pretty good—because there are 
25,000 of them from coast to coast. 


Over the years you’ve probably 


come to know your local Exxon 
dealer and the fine products and 
services he can offer you. 


Perhaps you have also learned 


to depend on our touring service or . 
road maps—Exxon was the first oil 
company to offer road maps, way 
back in 1922. 


If you've had some trouble with 


your car you might have driven it 
into one of the many Exxon Car 
Care Centers where the problems 
were diagnosed rapidly and re- 
paired efficiently. 


Exxon Marinas, Travel Parks 


and Avitats catering to the needs 
of boaters, campers and flyers can 
be found in many parts of the 
country, and of course, your Exxon 
credit card can be used at all of 
them. 


Abroad, you can buy equally 


fine products through our affiliates 
in more than 100 countries. 
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© Exxon Refineries in the U.S. ; 
& Exxon Oil and Gas Fields in the U.S. 





ID Where Exxon is active outside the U.S. 


A corporation should be 
a“corporate citizen” as well. 


The people of Exxon Corporation 
have made sure that the company 
is committed to goals that go be- 
yond the primary responsibilities 
of conducting their business effi- 
ciently. There is also a commitment 
to society, and that commitment is 
an integral part of the business of 
Exxon. 

The Exxon Education Founda- 
tion, for example, has a seventeen- 
year history of financial support to 
higher education—in fact, it has 
contributed over 34 million dollars 
to date. 

And for nearly as long, Exxon 
has supported fine arts through 
competitions around the world, 
educational experiments like Har- 
lem Prep, and excellence in tele- 
vision programming like An Age 
of Kings and Play of the Week and, 
more recently, Vibrations. 

Beyond this are the individual 
activities of our many employees 
working, often with Exxon sup- 
port, in community projects as va- 
ried and numerous as the skills 
they offer. 
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We'd like you to know Exxon. 


We hope these pages have told you 
something about Exxon Corpora- 
tion—who we are, what we do and 
where we work. 

We are U.S.-based with many 
affiliates abroad. There are, in fact, 
143,000 Exxon employees around 
the world. Our primary task is find- 
ing, producing, transporting, refin- 
ing and selling oil and natural gas 
to millions of customers. 

In the United States, there are 
40,000 of us; most of us work for 
Exxon Company, U.S.A., in itself 
one of America’s leading oil and 
gas enterprises. In recent months 
Exxon Company, U.S.A. has car- 
ried out the change to Exxon that 
you’ve seen at your service station. 

An important part of our world- 
wide business is chemicals, This 
is guided by Exxon Chemical 
Company. U.S. chemical 
Operations are conducted 
by Exxon Chemical Com- 
pany U.S.A. 

We are also companies 
that do research and engi- 
neering, international ex- 
ploration, development of 





non-petroleum energy sources, and 
land development. This should give 
you an idea of our scope. 

Although the name of Exxon 
Corporation is new, we realize that 
our reputation will continue to de- 
pend upon the quality of our prod- 
ucts, the service we offer and the 
way we conduct ourselves. 
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J. K. Jamieson C. C. Garvin, Jr. 
Chairman, President, 
Exxon Corporation Exxon Corporation 


















A GUIDE TO 
THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 








he day after the election he took five of 

them through the Oval Office and all of the 

rooms in the West Wing. They were polite 
and attentive, but a little cold. Candler understood 
and didn’t mind. He thought they looked very 
young and would improve with age; give them four 
years in the West Wing and they’d age quickly 
enough. Candler showed them everything, from the 
location of the coat closets to the safes and special 
communications equipment. He explained that 
many of the pictures on the wall were personal 
and would leave with the men who owned them. 
All of this was carefully taken down by the one 
with the notebook. There was no question that this 
new crowd would want a thorough housecleaning, 
which was entirely understandable. The old man 
told him to expect that, and be courteous about it. 

Candler filled them in as best he could on the 
way the White House was run. Who had which of- 
fices, and the lines of authority each to each. It 
was a pointless exercise, because the staff followed 
the whim of the top man, and no staff was like 
any other. But there were certain practical consid- 
erations, and Candler understood those after eight 
years. The six of them made desultory conversation 
for thirty minutes, then got up to leave. 

See you later, one of them said with a smile. 

Anytime, Candler replied. 

He showed them to the door and watched them 
walk away down the asphalt drive. They looked 
like college boys in their tweed coats and careful 
manners. He knew one of them slightly, from a 
conversation they’d had before the election. The 
old man had told him to offer his services to solve 
a financial problem and he’d done that, only to be 
refused. No thanks, they’d said; we can handle it. 
We appreciate your interest, and your boss’s; but 
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no thanks. This was the new crowd, and they were 
very jealous about that. Also they were the new 
crowd running against the record of the old. Same 
political party, different generations. 

Candler watched them go, and felt no regrets. 
Eight years was long enough, and he was tired. His 
work was done. Candler thought he would go to 
Sun Valley for a month and arrange to be back in 
town just before the inauguration. He hadn't 
missed one of those in sixteen years. It signaled 
continuity, an orderly transition. Then he’d go 
to New York and begin his book. And after that— 
time would tell. 

The five men had walked down the asphalt and 
were now standing on the sidewalk on Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue, looking back at the White House. 
Measuring it for size, Candler thought; thinking 
about the offices. The offices in the basement, the 
ones on the second floor, and the real offices. The 
ones next to the Oval Office. He grinned, knowing 
exactly what they were thinking. 

Then he turned and hurried inside. 





He listened to Billingsly’s slow drawl, the South- 
ern drawl that had deceived two generations of 
lawyers. “Tell me again,” Billingsly said. “What is 
Oldfield offering?” 

“The usual guarantees. The front money, the 
fringes. For the usual services, and these are speci- 
fied. It’s a tight contract. I told them who I could 
bring in with me, and these are very, very good 
clients. Top-of-the-line people. But the thing is 
this. They won’t talk about the other stuff. “We’ll 
take care of that when it comes up, they said. Of 
course, they want me to stay public. They don’t 
want an invisible man.” 








“No,” 

“And that’s all well and good, they’re good 
people and all that. Except that the guarantee isn’t 
all that high. It’s high enough, but it’s nothing ex- 
ceptional.” 

“How high?” 

“,.. and they've been slipping lately. They 
were hurt when the judge died. To a certain ex- 
tent, they’re living on reputation.” 

“How high, Paul?” 

“A hundred and a half, plus a percentage. Of 
course, they’re counting on me to deliver.” 

“Any problem there?” 

“No, none. As I said, these people are top-of- 
the-line people.” There was dead air between 
them, and Candler lit a cigarette. They had plenty 
of time; there was no hurry. Candler heard his 
friend breathing heavily into the telephone. He 
switched buttons to the squawk box, so he could 
talk from anywhere in the room. “None at all,” 
Candler said. 

“It’s a good offer, Paul.” 

“Fair, not good.” 

“When I began it was eight dollars a week and 
-you walked to court and all the fees went into the 
hands of the senior partners. But I was twenty-five 
then.” 

“And I’m forty-one.” 

“And I’m seventy.” Billingsly paused. “What are 
your options?” 

“Christ, Pd like to get back into the game. Tom, 
Pd give my left nut to get back into it. But there 
isn’t any entry. They’re all new people now. Hell, 
some of them I don’t even know. The guy there 
that has my old job, Christ, he used to be the At- 
torney General of, Christ, Idaho, or some damn 
place. I don’t even know their names, where they 
came from. New crowd entirely.” 

“I know what you mean. Same damn thing hap- 
pens every time the big man dies or is defeated. 
They bring in the new brooms, but the last time 
we had this kind of situation was Coolidge and 
Hoover. I mean where there was an election, a 
definite stop and start. I remember what happened 
then. They. . .” 

“Hell, we didn’t have a government then. All we 
_ had was guys sitting in offices. Not a government, 
_ the way it is now.” Candler lit a cigarette. “Well, 
back to the problem at hand. What do you think 
of Oldfield’s offer?” 

“He’s your ticket of admission, Paul.” 

“What do you really think of it?” l 
- “T think it’s a pretty good offer. That firm’s right 
for you just now. You’ve got to think long-range. 
Oldfield must be older than I am, and his kid is a 
horse’s ass. The judge is dead, but they’ve got five 
or six others in there who know their way around. 
Damn well. Its still a quality outfit, and your go- 
¿ing there could make a difference. The front 
„Voges not all that important in the last analysis. 











You know good and well that they can’t get the 
sort of business you can, and that no one in that 
place has got your contacts. Just leave the contract 
open-ended. That’s my free legal advice. Write it 
for a year, then renegotiate.” 

“Fisher got more,” Candler said. 

“Well, yes.” 


“More front money, and a guarantee he could ~ 


move on damn near anything he wanted, anytime 
he wanted. He got carte blanche.” 

“.. . of a certain kind. But we've been through 
this before, and you've got to accept it. You’ve got 
to remember who Fisher was, and what he did. 
And how he did it. The kind of exposure he had. 
You know the truth and I know the truth, but 
Fisher’s new employers don’t know it.” 

“Those were great days,” Candler said. 

“Screw the great days. This is right now.” 

“Well, Fisher got his name on the door. Davis, 
Davis, and Fisher. The son. of a bitch. I’m sur- 
prised he didn’t make them. reverse it. Fisher and 
Davis. Or maybe just Fisher and Partners.” 

“He’s no novice at writing contracts.” 

Candler was silent for a moment. Then: “Maybe 
I ought to wait until the book is out.” ; 

“... he was more visible than you. That was. 





just the way it happened, nothing to do with you~ 


or with him. You were too damn stiff with the — 


newsies, Paul. Fisher wasn’t, and that made the - 


difference. The Time cover, all that horseshit. Ev- 
erybody thought after a while that Ted Fisher was 
running the government, when in reality it was 
you.” The old man barked a laugh and they were 
silent again. Candler stared morosely at his drink. 
He switched off the squawk box, and picked up 
the telephone receiver. 

“Maybe if I wait until the book is out, maybe 
then...” 

“Paul, the book is now. Your chips are then. The 
past in this case is more important than the | 
present. Everybody is friendly as hell, but you’ve 
got to put yourself in their shoes. They’re not buy- 
ing an author, they’re buying a lawyer. Historians 
are a dime a dozen, President’s lawyers aren’t. 


Now I know it’s a fine book. But what you're giv- 
ing Oldfield is the past. That’s what you’ve got on | 


the table, that’s your ante. You know where to go, 


he doesn’t. You know the passwords, he doesn’t. 


You know the graveyard, and he hasnt a clue, 


That’s your little secret. You can win the Nobel 


Prize with that book and it won’t matter a damn 
to Oldfield. Believe me that.” 
“The book will get attention.” oe 
“Yeah, attention will be paid. But you're not 
getting this job through the New York Times.” 
“So you're saying this to me. Go now.” 
“Absolutely, unless you’ve got something better. 
The longer you wait, the more you’ve got to con- 


tend with memory. Memories fade. It’s all on the - 
instant now, and you've got to strike while youre 


















hot. You’ve been with that book for two years, and 
you're already a former. Am I right? How do they 
entify you? Paul Candler, former special counsel 
to the President. Right? Am I right? And it’s an 
_ ex-President.” 
“Right.” 
“So you have a problem.” 
“I guess I didn’t tell you that I let out the word 
that I was available, if they wanted me.” 
“You did what?” 
“Well, I did.” 
“Christ, Paul.” 
=o “[t took about a week for the word to come 
back, through a third party. They said they'd like 
to talk about it sometime, but there was nothing 
just now in the White House. They wondered, 
though, if Pd consider chairing a ... study 
group.” Candler listened to Billingsly’s impatient 
breathing. “This was to be a presidential commis- 
sion to do with auto safety. Me and about four 
-hundred other distinguished citizens. To find out 
for Mr. and Mrs. America if driving is good for 
you. You know, there’d be me and the president of 
some third-rate university, a sports hero, a de- 
feated politician, some women, a writer down on 
his luck. A retired Supreme Court justice—hell, 
that could be you except you’re not retired. But 
don’t worry, FIL pass your name along. I'll tell 
them that Mr. Justice Billingsly is ready and will- 
ing...” 

“Paul. Paul Paul.” 

“All right, a mistake.” 

“For a smart guy, you sometimes do the damn- 
edest things.” 

“But it’s done now.” 

“Never never never never never.” 

me “Right.” 
“I would have done that for you. I see them all 
the time. I mean I see quite a lot of them, in- 
cluding The Man. That’s the sort of thing that has 
o be handled with great diplomacy, because they 
ion’t know what’s. behind it. Those Midwesterners, 
hey’re suspicious as hell. Its the sort of thing 
here you deal face to face, after the initial con- 
tact. I would have done that. Pleased to do it. Why 
didn’t you ask me about it, before you went 
ahead? Look, some of them are top-notch people. 
It’s a mistake to think they're all opportunists.” 

“Right right right.” 

“Are you serious? Did they really ask you to 
chair a study group?” 

Candler thought he had been too flip, that he’d 
made himself unnecessarily vulnerable. But if he 
-couldn't trust Billingsly, there was no one he could 

trust. “Yes, I’m serious about the study group. The 
President himself suggested it, they said. The Presi- 
ent himself would be honored. Delighted. Very 
“pleased. By the way, they call him “The Man? ” 
Candler was silent, waiting for a reply. When there 
was none, he went on: “Ihe Man wants this. The 
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Man wants that. The Man says this. The Man be- 
lieves.” 

“Yes, I know that.” 

“I was going to reply that Pd be pleased to do 
it. My experience in settling railroad strikes, nego- 
tiating with the Cubans, strong-arming the oil- 
men—let alone that Canadian business—that emi- 
nently qualifies me. Rich experience, put to good 
use.” 
“Well, they think they've got an identity prob- — 
lem over there. They want to separate this admin- 
istration from the last, and that’s why there are so 
few holdovers. For better or worse, Paul, you're — 
identified with the ancien régime. So am I, for the. 
matter of that. But they can’t do anything about 
me, I’ve got my job for life. I’m sorry to tell you 
this, but the book won’t help. IPI just serve to re- 
inforce their paranoia about . . . loyalties.” 

“But Tom, the old man’s almost dead. How can 
you have loyalty to a dead man?” 

“Its who you're identified with. Thats your 
problem just now. And it won’t go away, not until 
the second term at least, and maybe never. Well, 
not never. But it’s something you’ve got to face up 
to.” 
“Yeah, I suppose. I suppose.” Candler put the - 
squawk box on and went to the bar to mix himself 
a fresh drink. Talking with Billingsly depressed 
him. He said over his shoulder, “Well, Fisher — 
seems thick enough with them.” 

“I suppose you know why.” 

“Unh.” 

“You do know why.” 

“T’ve heard,” Candler said carefully. 

“The meeting at the club.” 

“Right.” 

“Seven figures, Paul. And Fisher was the broker 
for that. Hell yes, he’s in tight. You can’t ignore: 
that kind of help. And he spends a lot of time 
with the newsies, which doesn’t hurt any. And it 
develops that he and The Man share a passion for 
. . . duck hunting.” 

“Oh Christ,” Candler said. 

Billingsly was silent for a moment. Then he 
added: “I hear on pretty good authority that he'll 
be offered Billy’s job. . .” 

“Deputy secretary of defense?” 

“Right.” 

Candler stood at the bar, absently moving ice in 
his glass. He reached for the bottle of Scotch, and 
filled the glass to the brim. He sighed. Forbear- 
ance. “When?” 

“End of year.” 

“But I keep reading about a campaign for gov- < 
ernor.” 

“No, that isn’t going to happen. They took some `; 
polls and it showed up very badly; he’s got a car- 
petbagger image. And as a matter of fact, he’s a 
lousy politician. He knows that, and the talk about 
running for governor was a screen to keep his 





name out front. He wouldn’t make a politician any 
more than you would.” 

“I don’t know about that.” 

“I do. You and Fisher, you’re inside men.” 

“You know a hell of a lot about what’s going 
on, Tom. You sound like you’re in pretty tight 
yourself.” Candler paused, aware that he’d over- 
stepped himself. “Sorry, Tom. I didn’t mean that 
the way it sounded.” 

“No problem.” 

“It’s just that Fisher irritates the hell out of me. 
I saw him a couple of weeks ago on the street. We 
went up to his office and had a drink. B-i-i-i-i-g 
comer office, a carpet up to your eyeballs. Two 
telephones, a lot of soup-can art on the walls. And 
that one photograph on the desk, of the old man 
before he got sick. To Ted Fisher. Loyalist first last 
and always. That was the inscription. Nice.” 

“Has Oldfield showed you around their place?” 

“Yes. And to answer your question, my office 
there would be about a third the size of the one I 
had at the White House. Now that’s a strange 
thing. A hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year 
guaranteed, and they give you an office the size of 

. an assistant to the deputy assistant under- 
Secretary of ... what? The Commerce Depart- 
ment. Some Daumier prints go with the office. It’s 
got a view of another building, directly across the 
street. But if I strain, I can see the East River, at 
an angle, looking left out my window. It may be a 
mistake to go to New York with Oldfield. 
_ Wouldnt it make a lot more sense to stay in 
© Washington?” f 

“Fisher didn’t.” 

“No.” Candler switched back to the receiver. 

“I think it makes more sense to broaden your 
base. And those New York lawyers. They’re a little 


_ awed by Washington. They don’t know it, not like 


we do, and they're a little afraid of it. They're 
afraid of it and patronizing about it, all at once. 
_Oldfield’s outfit is old-line, and they're probably 
being deliberately casual. But that'll stop when 
they have a serious problem and you can solve it 
for them. That'll stop right away at that time.” 

“New York’s a pain in the ass.” 

“Well, you force yourself, Paul.” 

“A hundred and a half makes up for the dis- 


=. comfort.” 


__Billingsly coughed, and said casually, “Did 
Fisher talk to you at all about his plans? Did he 
say anything?” : 

“No. I got the idea he was going to make money 
for two or three years, then engineer a reentry. 
That’s why I’m surprised at your news. But we're 
pretty cautious with each other, there’s still some 
hard feeling. Not on my part, on his.” Candler 
laughed a short, quick laugh. “Know anywhere I 
can scare up seven figures?” 

“So he didn’t say anything specific.” 

“Not to me.” = 


o 


“Well, wait it out.” 

“Sure. And FI go to work for Oldfield, and we’ll 
spend a lot of time reminiscing about the old man, 
and then he'll start to ask me the questions. What 
really went on at the meeting in Ottawa? Or tell 
me the straight story behind the oil deal, did Big ie 
Clint really say what they said he said? Or he'll _ 
buy me a big lunch at the Harvard Club and we'll ~ 
have a drink or two and some fine wine and he'll. 
Say, just about the time the cigars come, Say, Paul, 
I was talking to old X today and it turns out he’s 
got a problem with import quotas. Or with the - 
FCC or the NLRB. Or someone from the White 
House is leaning on him, and isn’t there a way to 
do a quiet end-around? And PI say, Don’t worry,” 


Pil look into it. And I will, and maybe I can do 


something and maybe I can’t, and the client won't’ © 
be any wiser and we can hike the fee a couple of 
hundred percent, and he can be a big man on the 
golf course back in Cleveland by saying he’s hired 
Paul Candler to solve his Washington problem. _ 
Wink. Smile.” He paused, listening to Billingsly’s > 


breathing. “Tom, I want to be where it’s happen- 


ing. I know what to do and how to do it. I had the © 
place in the palm of my hand. I’m good at it, what _ 





I did for the old man. No one could come in cold 


and move a man around like I could. I couldn’t ` 
put it in the book because the book is supposed to | 

be about the old man, but it was me who sealed Bo 
the oil thing. J negotiated. Z set the terms. The old 
man gave me blanket authority, and I took it and © 

the thing was settled to everyone’s satisfaction. It 
never broke in the press, and it never will. I let 
Fisher and the rest of them massage the press, and 
they did a hell of a job. And got their names in 
the paper. Well, I’ve hinted at the oil deal in the 
book. Anyone who reads between the lines can 


guess at the truth of the matter.” Candler heard < 


Billingsly laugh. “Or part of the truth, anyway.” 
“Yes, I was about to say.” E 
“So now Pm out in the cold. Fisher’s in, Pm 

out,” 

“Look at it this way. Yowll make some dough 
for a couple of years. Then you’ll come back in.” 





“The old man was some man to work for,” Can- © 


dler said. “Remember that look, the over-the-eye- 
glasses look? Just a glance across the desk. Now 


you take care of this, and I want it done right. Re- © 
member that, Tom? And we went off and did it, 
and didn’t bother him again until the thing was 


done. Just did it, with no questions asked. And NO. 
publicity either.” eS 
“Absolutely.” 
“I loved that old man.” 
“We all did. Do.” eee 
“That’s where it is, you know. Thats where it 
counts. Up against that, Oldfield and Wall Street 
are Dubuque.” Candler took a long swallow of his 
drink, and switched on the squawk box again. “But ies 
it's the old frontier now, that’s for sure. And o 









isher’s playing bagman for the new crowd.” Can- 
dler swirled ice around in his glass, standing at the 
bar with his back to the telephone. A habit he 
picked up in the West Wing, strolling around the 
office while he talked into the telephone. 

“Paul? You know I never really thanked you for 
letting me see the galleys of the book. And agree- 
ing to the changes. It would have been awkward as 
hell for me.” 
= “T understand. I don’t know how the passage got 
there in the first place. It was careless research.” 
“Well, you know I appreciated it.” 

“Yes.” 
“Well, I guess that’s it.” 
“All right, Tom. One last thing. I want to pursue 
this for a minute, if you've got the time. What if 
¿you took it up in a private way with your friends 
back there. Casually, no big production. You say 
. them, Paul Candler wants to get back into the 
overnment. He knows it’s hard for you. But he'd 
like to work in the White House again. He thinks 
he can be useful to the President, and he’s willing 
‘to take on damn near any assignment. Trouble- 
shooting, speechwriting, anything . . .” 

“It's a hard nut, Paul. What did you do about 
the auto safety thing?” 
“Oldfield represents about half of Detroit, so I 
said I’d be delighted to take it on. When Oldfield 
heard about that, he was pleased as hell. That an- 
“nouncement won’t be made for three or four 
“months, so there’s no problem either way. What do 
‘you think about talking to them? You can say 
ou’re not speaking with my explicit authority, 
ecessarily, you’re operating on assumptions. You 
an say I’m bored with life on the outside.” 
“J could do it all right,” Billingsly said slowly. 
“Well, good.” 
co... except for the other thing. They know 
-you’re interested. You’ve brought your name to 
their attention. They know you’re out there. Pd 
eave it to them now, and what FPH do is put in a 
word for you. I mean a very good word. Paul, 
hey’re hard as rocks right now.” 
“Well, hell. No hurry. We'll talk about it soon.” 
“Right, we'll do that. Meantime, you think about 
Oldfield.” 
~“You think definitely that I ought to take it.” 
“I do. No question.” 
“In a couple of years, I ought to make half a 
million dollars.” 
_. “That’s the spirit.” 
_ “Yeah. I'll buy some duck blinds.” They are si- 
ent for a moment, the conversation almost at an 
end now. 
- “Take care, Paul.” 
“Give my regards to Fisher, if you see him be- 
_ fore I do.” 
a “You bet.” 

“And I ought to see you next month, when I get 
in town.” 
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“Just let me know.” 

“And speak to The Man, next time you see 
him.” 

“You can count on it,” Billingsly said. 





Candler cradled the telephone, and turned back 
to the bar. He remembered everything, and he 
knew his life wouldn’t ever be the same; he knew 
Billingsly too well, and understood all the nuances. 
He remembered the black Mercury sedans, with 
the telephones and the reading light in the rear 
seat. He was up every morning at seven sharp and 


swinging into the big circular lobby at a quarter to _ 
eight. He remembered the silence of the lobby, — 
and the wan light from hidden lamps. In the early _ 
morning there were always one or two visitors $ 
seated on couches, nervous men waiting for ap- 


pointments who put down their newspapers when 
they saw him. It was as if they felt newspapers 
were an unnecessary frivolity, a sacrilege in his 
presence, something profane. 

He remembered the two guards at the door and 
the old Negro receptionist at the desk near the far 
end of the room. There were different Negroes at 
different times; he could never keep them straight. 
Hed pause—it always seemed an eternity—then 
stride swiftly to the corridor that led to his own of- 
fice: he felt the others watching him, following his 
progress. From the corners of his eyes he’d notice 
the old man at the desk struggle to his feet, look- 


ing at him with large watery eyes, and glide like a:< 


bird, soundless, to the corridor entrance. He’d wait 


there, ready to be of service—who knew if Candler — 


had a message to be delivered, someone sum- 
moned, something fetched? Candler never did, and 
the old black man would then offer to take the 
briefcase for him. Candler’d shake his head, No; 
grimly, No. His fists tightened around the briefcase 
handles as he swung by the Negro with a nod and 
a muttered good morning. 


Then, safely inside the sanctum, he’d relax and © 


stroll down the hallway to his office, and the morn- 
ing’s business. Before he did anything, he checked 
the appointment book to see what was scheduled. 
What was public, what private, and what personal. 
Then he checked the Oval Office, to see if the old 
man was in. To see if there was anything special 
that day. Anything that needed doing. Anything at 
all. 

It was the office, not the man. That was what 
the historians said, and for once the historians 
were right. Oh, what a place Washington was, 
when you were there on the inside. Right in tight, 
near the Oval Office where it happened. He’d been 
there for eight years, a public servant, a President’s 
man. Now he was on the outs. He hated being on 


the outs more than he hated anything. For a Presi- 
dent’s man, habit died hard, and suddenly he was 


afraid. O 
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REQUIEM 
1935-1940 





by Anna Akhmatova 


Translated by Stanley Kunitz with Max Hayward 


No foreign sky protected me, 
no stranger’s wing shielded my face. 
I stand as witness to the common lot, 
survivor of that time, that place. 
1961 


INSTEAD OF A PREFACE 


In the terrible years of the Yezhov terror I spent 
seventeen months waiting in line outside the prison 
in Leningrad. One day somebody in the crowd 
identified me. Standing behind me was a woman, 
with lips blue from the cold, who had, of course, 
never heard me called by name before. Now she 
started out of the torpor common to us all and 
asked me in a whisper (everyone whispered there): 

“Can you describe this?” 

And I said: “I can.” 

Then something like a smile passed fleetingly 
~ over what had once been her face. 

: Leningrad, 1 April, 1957 


DEDICATION 
Such grief might make the mountains stoop, 
reverse the waters where they flow, 
but cannot burst these ponderous bolts 
that block us from the prison cells 
crowded with mortal woe. . . . 
For some the wind can freshly blow, 
for some the sunlight fade at ease, 
__ but we, made partners in our dread, 





_ and the regiments of the condemned, 





hear but the grating of the keys, 

and heavy-booted soldiers’ tread. 

As if for early Mass, we rose 

and each day walked the wilderness, 
trudging through silent street and square, 
to congregate, less live than dead. 

The sun declined, the Neva blurred, 

and hope sang always from afar. 

Whose sentence is decreed? . . That moan, 
that sudden spurt of woman’s tears, 
shows one distinguished from the rest, 

as if they’d knocked her to the ground 
and wrenched the heart out of her breast, 
then let her go, reeling, alone. 

Where are they now, my nameless friends 
from those two years I spent in hell? 
What specters mock them now, amid 

the fury of Siberian snows, es 

or in the blighted circle of the moon? 

To them I cry, Hail and Farewell! 


PROLOGUE 
That was a time when only the dead 
could smile, delivered. from their wars, 
and the sign, the soul, of Leningrad 
dangled outside its prison-house; 














































led in the railroad-yards, 

hrank from the engine’s whistle-song 
whose burden went, “Away, pariahs!” 
‘The stars of death stood over us. 

And Russia, guiltless, beloved, writhed 
under the crunch of bloodstained boots, 
der the wheels of Black Marias. 


1 

_At dawn they came and took you away. 

You were my dead: I walked behind. 

‘In the dark room children cried, 

the holy candle gasped for air. 

ur lips were chill from the ikon’s kiss, 

sweat bloomed on your brow— 

_ those deathly flowers! 

Like the wives of Peter’s troopers in Red Square 
Pll stand and howl under the Kremlin towers. 
1935 


2 
uietly flows the quiet Don; 
into my house slips the yellow moon. 


leaps the sill, with its cap askew, 
and balks at a shadow, that yellow moon. 


is woman is sick to her marrow-bone, 
this woman is utterly alone, 


with husband dead, with son away 
in jail. Pray for me. Pray. 


Not, not mine: it’s somebody else’s wound. 
I could never have borne it. So take the thing 
at happened, hide it, stick it in the ground. 
Whisk the lamps away . . . 

Night. 


4 

ey should have shown you—mocker, 
di ght of your friends, hearts’ thief, 
naughtiest girl of Pushkin’s town— 
this picture of your fated years, 

ider the glowering wall you stand 
by, three hundredth in the line, 
ching a parcel in your hand, 


td 


‘I doubt that it occurred: 


and the New Year’s ice scorched by your tears. 
See there the prison poplar bending! 

No sound. No sound. Yet how many 

innocent lives are ending. . . . 









5 
For seventeen months I have cried aloud, 
calling you back to your lair. 
I hurled myself at the hangman’s foot. 
You are my son, changed into nightmare. 
Confusion occupies the world, 
and I am powerless to tell 
somebody brute from something human, 
or on what day the word spells, “Kill!” 
Nothing is left but dusty flowers, 
the tinkling thurible, and tracks 
that lead to nowhere. Night of stone, 
whose bright enormous star 
stares me straight in the eyes, 
promising death, ah soon! 


6 


The weeks fly out of mind, 


how into your prison, child, 

the white nights, blazing, stared; 
and still, as I draw breath, 

they fix their buzzard eyes 

on what the high cross shows, 
this body of your death. 


7 
The Sentence 
The word dropped like a stone 
on my still living breast. 
Confess: I was prepared, 
am somehow ready for the test. 


So much to do today: 

kill memory, kill pain, 

turn heart into a stone, 

and yet prepare to live again. 


Not quite. Hot summer’s feast 
brings rumors of carouse. 

How long have I foreseen 

this brilliant day, this empty house? 



























8 
To Death 

You will come in any case~so why not now? 
How long I wait and wait. The bad times fall. 
I have put out the light and opened the door 
for you, because you are simple and magical. 
Assume, then, any form that suits your wish, 
take aim, and blast at me with poisoned shot, 
or strangle me like an efficient mugger, 
or else infect me—typhus be my lot— 
or spring out of the fairy tale you wrote, 
the one we’re sick of hearing, day and night, 
where the blue hatband marches up the stairs, 
led by the janitor, pale with fright. 
It’s all the same to me. The Yenisei swirls, 
the North Star shines, as it will shine forever; 
and the blue luster of my loved one’s eyes 
is clouded over by the final horror. 

The House on the Fontanka, 19 August, 1939 


9 
Already madness lifts its wing 
to cover half my soul. 
That taste of opiate wine! 
Lure of the dark valley! 


Now everything is clear. 

I admit my defeat. The tongue 
of my ravings in my ear 

is the tongue of a stranger. 


No use to fall down on my knees 

and beg for mercy’s sake. 

Nothing I counted mine, out of my life, 
is mine to take: 


not my son’s terrible eyes, 
not the elaborate stone flower 
of grief, not the day of the storm, 
not the trial of the visiting hour, 
not the dear coolness of his hands, 
not the lime trees’ agitated shade, 
: -not the thin cricket-sound 
of consolation’s parting word. 














CRUCIFIXION © 


“Do not weep for me, Mother,- 
when I am in my grave.” 


A choir of angels glorified the hour, 

the vault of heaven was dissolved in fire. 
“Father, why hast thou forsaken me? 
Mother, I beg you, do not weep for me... .” 
Mary Magdalene beat her breasts and sobbed, 
His dear disciple, stone-faced, stared. 

His mother stood apart. No other looked 

into her secret eyes. Nobody dared. o 
1940-1943 


EPILOGUE 
1 

I have learned how faces fall to bone, 
how under the eyelids terror lurks, 
how suffering inscribes on cheeks 
the hard lines of its cuneiform texts, 
how glossy black or ash-fair locks 
turn overnight to tarnished silver, 
how smiles fade on submissive lips, 
and fear quavers in a dry titter. 
And I pray not for myself alone . . . 
for all who stood outside the jail, 
in bitter cold or summer’s blaze, 
with me under that blind red wall. 


2 


Remembrance hour returns with the turning year. 
I see, I hear, I touch you drawing near: 


the one we tried to help to the sentry’s booth, 
and who no longer walks this precious earth, 


and that one who would toss her pretty mane 
and say, “It’s just like coming home again.” 


I want to name the names of all that host, 
but they snatched up the list, and now it’s lost. 


I’ve woven them a garment that’s prepared 
out of poor words, those that I overheard, 


and will hold fast to every word and glance 
all of my days, even in new mischance, 











and if a gag should blind my tortured mouth, 
through which a hundred million people shout, 


‘then let them pray for me, as I do pray 
for them, this eve of my remembrance day. 












And if my country ever should assent 
to casting in my name a monument, 


I should be proud to have my memory graced, 
but only if the monument be placed 


not near the sea on which my eyes first opened— 
my last link with the sea has long been broken— 


nor in the Tsar’s garden near the sacred stump, 
where a grieved shadow hunts my body’s warmth, 


“Requiem”: The full text of this lament for the 
victims of Stalin’s terror was first published abroad 
(in Munich, 1963). A few excerpts have been pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union, but without any in- 
dication that they belong to a larger whole. The 
three stanzas of section 7 were published as long 
ago as 1940 in the literary journal Zvezda (one of 
the two Leningrad journals closed on Party orders 
in 1946, after the denunciation of Akhmatova), but 
without the title “The Sentence.” The four lines of 
section 3 were published in a Moscow literary jour- 
nal in 1966. The section entitled “Crucifixion” ap- 

peared in The Flight of Time in 1965. The various 
parts of the main text were written between 1935 
and 1940, but the verse and prose prefaces were 
added in 1961 and 1957 respectively. 































“Instead of a preface”: “Yezhov terror” (yez- 
` hovshchina). The name often given by Russians to 
the worst period of the purges (1937-1938), when 
Nikolai Yezhov, the Commissar of Internal Affairs, 
© was ordered by Stalin to proceed to indiscriminate 
mass arrests. People waited outside the prisons in 
‘the hope of learning something about the fate of 
their relatives, or of getting a parcel to them. 


Section 1: “At dawn they came and took you 
“away.” As Akhmatova mentions in her memoir on 
Mandelstam, this line refers specifically to the ar- 
rest -of Nikolai Punin in 1935, before the Yezhov 
terror began. By then, according to a reference in 
he second volume of Mrs. Mandelstam’s memoirs, 


but here, where I endured three hundred hours 


NOTES 


in line before the implacable iron bars. 






Because even in blissful death I fear 
to lose the clangor of the Black Marias, 


to lose the banging of that odious gate 
and the old crone howling like a wounded beast. 


And from my motionless bronze-lidded sockets 
may the melting snow, like teardrops, 


slowly trickle, 


and a prison dove coo somewhere, over and over, 
as the ships sail softly down the flowing Neva. 


March, 1940 







Punin was at liberty again, and appears not 
have been rearrested, unlike Akhmatova’s son... 
“Peter’s troopers.” Streltsy, household troo] 
founded by Ivan the Terrible. After their mu 
in 1698, they were crushed by Peter the Grea 
Scottish general, Patrick Gordon, and two thou- 
sand of them were put to death after torture. Their 
wives pleaded for them “under the Kremlin walls.” 











Section 2: “With husband dead” refers to Ni- 
kolai Gumilev, shot in 1921. These four couplets 
are a good example of Akhmatova’s occasional use _ 
of very simple rhythms and diction, close to those 
of folk poetry. Despite her high literary culture, — 
she had a strong affinity to this style and was very 
fond, for example, of the verse of the nineteenth- - 
century populist Nekrasov. It appealed to the | 
deeply “peasant” side of her nature once noted by 
Mandelstam. The diction here expresses her sense 
of the universality of the national tragedy. 





Section 4: “Pushkin’s town.” Tsarskoye Selo in 
the original Russian. 

“Under the glowering wall.” The original here 
names the notorious Leningrad political prison- 
Kresty (literally “Crosses,” because of the shape of | 
the internal layout), possibly with some intentional _ 
allusion to the literal meaning. : 








Section 8: “To Death”: “Where the blue hat. 
band marches up the stairs.” Members of the in- 
ternal security forces (NK VD) wear blue hatband 
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Of Norman Borlaug, Nobel Peace Prize 
winner, and his counterrevolutionary 
battles with environmentalists. 


y country neighbors, in this part of Iowa, 
felt that our community was honored in 
: the fall of 1970 because I was sent to 
Mexico to meet Norman Borlaug. 
They were really pleased about it~Earlis and 
Lucy Rohret, substantial farmers by whose family 
name the next road north has been called for sev- 
eral generations; Orval and Claretta Yoder, who 
have the Windham Garage, where cars and farm 
machines get fixed; Mac McKinney, who grew 
corn in Tipton until he decided it would be more 
fun to run a tavern; and Bob Asquith, the Soil 
_ Conservation Service technician. It mattered less to 
= them than to me that I was the least prepared of 
any of us to meet Dr. Borlaug. I was a book 
writer, professor, buyer of much bad farmland; 
the man who didn’t want the road paved; and the 
only one around who had never heard the new 
laureate’s name before it was announced that an 
agricultural scientist from Cresco, ninety miles 
-north of here, had won the Nobel Prize for Peace. 
-> Norman Borlaug had been part of my neighbors’ 
- Iowa farm pride for a long while. His picture ap- 
peared on farm. magazine covers, his name came 
up in sermons at church. His work with wheat 
breeding was as familiar to them in technical de- 
tail as, say, the prose of Hemingway or F aulkner is 
to me, and the international consequences of Dr. 
Borlaug’s dedication were clear to them and 
equently discussed. When he got the prize, they 
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had a true share in it, for he was a product of the 
way they lived and raised their children, a person- 
ification and perfecting of their values, one of 
themselves raised to the level of great man. 

The Des Moines Register, recognizing this, gave 
the event an eight-column banner headline, all 
across the top of page one: Iowa’s OWN MAN OF 
PEACE. 

An editor in New York, making the same con- 
nection, phoned to ask me to try writing the story, 
which was why I was going to Toluca, the old 
Mexican market town, near some of Dr. Borlaug’s 
wheat fields. 

At the university where I work, we were igno- 
rant. The Humanities knew nothing of him. A 
friend over in Botany knew in a general way, but 
said: “Why Borlaug? There are quite a few fine 
plant geneticists around in Agriculture.” 

Agricultural science, you see, is spoken of as if it 
weren't quite a science—in the same way that ag 
school is inflected to indicate that what it offers is 
not quite education, and that agricultural life is 
spoken of as if it is not quite contemporary Ameri- 
can life. 

Only at the Law School, where some of the fac- 
ulty go abroad to work, on loan to foreign govern- 
ments in things like agrarian reform laws, did they 


know much about Norman Borlaug, and their __ 


knowledge was political: “Sure. He’s one of the 
Green Revolution boys.” 
Here, as simply as I can put it, is the achieve- 
ment of the Green Revolution: you recall the Mal- 
thusian catastrophe, that demographer’s nightmare 
in which world starvation results from over- 
population, and we all go down together? It started 


happening about twenty years ago, beginning, of 

















‘course, in the most overcrowded and farmed-out 
places. India, for example, which had always 
had cereal grains to export, began importing them. 
So did Pakistan. The third horseman of the 
Apocalypse was in full canter there, and damned if 
mankind didn’t shoot him between the eyes, with 
< Norman Borlaug organizing the ambush. 

-That’s what the prize was for. But it took me a 
while to understand that, just as it took me a while 
to feel that I understood the man himself. 




















































orlaug looks like a Viking prince, a light, 

muscular, compact man, with thin, white- 

streaked Scandinavian-blond hair, tough 
hands, and blue eyes that have seen a lot of 
weather. 
«Jn our first interview, we were both walking and 
he was working as well, part of a crew selecting 
plants from a couple of hundred acres of experi- 
-= mental wheats, pulling them up by hand from the 
hard Mexican soil. Standing among wheat, he was 
smiling—I noticed once—not at me but at the 
wheat; I hadn’t really started asking about the 
Green Revolution yet. We were getting to know 
one another. 

“Plants can talk to you,” he said. “Laugh at me 
for saying it if you want, but plants speak, very 
softly, and you can learn to hear them. They tell 
| you how they feel, or that it’s a little cold for them 

` this morning, by the way they stand.” 

I confessed I had a feeling of individual person- 
„ality about three young apricot trees Pd planted. 
“Of course,” he said. “And if you studied them, 
Til bet you’d find the differences are genetic.” 

I said I wanted to believe that—that I knew a bi- 
_ ologist at home who felt that our elms would never 
“succumb to Dutch elm disease, because they were 
so prolific—the genes to fight it were going to show 
_ up as they never had in the American chestnut, a 
much less varied and vigorous species. 

“That assumes that there'll be a mutation,” Dr. 
Borlaug said. “It may or may not happen. The re- 
sistant elms. are. on other continents. But, look, a 

< couple of years ago I went to a conference of for- 
est pathologists on the West Coast. They know I 
-like to keep in touch with forestry, and they often 
Invite me. 
“They were facing Western white-pine blight. 
<= The white pines were dying like the elms, like the 
chestnuts. But out of every thousand, they said 
they were finding one or two that would withstand 
it. I suggested the foresters might have a fossil 
gene that was still active. Millions of years ago, 
when the white pine was native to Siberia, and in 
migration across what’s now the Bering Strait, it 
could have carried resistance to this blight. It 
proved out. They found prehistoric Western white 
pine, frozen, in Siberia. 
- “Let me tell you why I made that guess. There 





is corn in Africa now, old American corn species: 
carried back on slave ships that were returning 
empty four or five hundred years ago. That corn 
hadn’t known certain American diseases for cen-_ 
turies, until some material from this continent 
reached there—perhaps from an airliner flying over, 
dropping out corncobs, after lunch. Quite a few 
African corns became diseased, but the old slave- 
ship species still carried their genetic resistance to 
American diseases that hadn’t been present before: 
in the African environment. You see, if we can put’: 
together what we learn in one field and apply it to 
others, we can get answers. 
“So we might say, if plants can do that, then we: 
should make our experiments in manipulating mu- 
tations, for example with radiation, much more 
imaginative than the things they’re trying to do: 
now. We could free our sophisticated researchers- ` 
with radiation genetics a physiologist might be able. 
to produce a mutant alfalfa which would form its 
nitrogen-bearing nodes right on a corn root. Then _ 
you’d have corn that would produce part of its 
own fertilizer.” 
“Could I think of you as a kind of county agent . 
to the world?” I asked, thinking of the extension; 
men at home who visit and advise. 
He was attracted enough by the phrase to pause. 
“Well,” he said, “I do think I’m able to talk to~. 
farmers. I have a sense of what they’re thinking, 
how to show them things, even when I don’t speak 
the language.” He smiled, an odd, pursed-lipped 
smile in which his mouth contracted slightly as the: 
teeth showed. “But no. I don’t think that’s it.” 
He gave me a glance that offered to fight this’ 
one out, words, fists, or free-style, and said flatly: 
“We move governments.” 
He was speaking for hundreds of urgent men. I 
learned that there were many others: Robert 
Chandler in rice, at. the International Rice Re- 
search Institute in the Philippines. Ernest Sprague 
and Ed Wellhausen in corn. John Niederhauser in: 
potatoes. Bob Osler in subsistence farming. Frank 
Zillinsky in triticale, the first man-made grain—one 
produced, that is, by geneticists manipulating genes 
instead of by evolution. There are man-made for- 
ages, the sudan grass-sorghum cross for example, 
but the parents were genetically close. Triticale, 
Dr. Borlaug told me, a wheat-rye cross, is some- 
thing like breeding a dog to a cat. It was first pro- 
duced fifty years ago, but what has finally been _ 
done is to overcome the problem of sterility in- 
triticale—its high protein and productivity will 
make it miraculously useful as a cereal grain and _ 
for feeding stock, a rival to high-lysine corn, which 
designates the breakthrough in that plant family. 
Many of these scientists, Borlaug among them, 
work under the sponsorship of an organization 
called CIMMYT, an acronym for a string of Span- 
ish words (Centro Internacional de Mejoramiento de 
Maiz y Trigo) which is translated as International 
















































































Center for the Improvement of Corn and Wheat. 
All its fields of interest still wouldn’t be repre- 
~ sented if you expanded it to CIMMYTAPEA, add- 
ing arroz, papas, and economia agricola. If you un- 
derstand what is meant by the Green Revolution, 
think of CIMMYT as the high command; think of 
the Rockefeller and, more recently, Ford founda- 
tions moving diplomatically and financially in its 
support like a couple of sovereign nations; and 
think of the collective wisdom and experience of 
American farmers as having established, through 
the generations, its basic revolutionary doctrine. 
That afternoon I learned at least about the first 
part of Norman Borlaug’s contribution to the 
Green Revolution. Through the years, and in- 
corporating (as he would insist on my saying) the 
work of many dedicated wheat breeders, he 
changed wheat from a tall plant with a fragile 
stem, which would fall down in the wind and rain, 
to a thick-stemmed, heavy-headed dwarf which 
~ would convert irrigation water and intensive chem- 
ical fertilization into grain instead of taller straw. 
He bred into it resistance to rust and other para- 
sites, and though this had certainly been done be- 
fore, found a remarkably simple way of beating 
evolution. Wheat rust is capable of mutating an- 
nually, all by itself, so that a wheat which has 
been resistant one year may be susceptible to a 
new mutant rust the next. But in Mexico, Dr. Bor- 
laug realized, he could produce two crops of new 
seed a year by simply taking advantage of the fact 
that there are two geographically distinct growing 
seasons, one in Sonora, the Mexican wheat belt, 
and the other near Toluca, which is much higher 
nd has different rainfall and temperature patterns. 
“We've got to keep moving,” he said, as he ex- 
lained that to me. “We can’t stand around and 
preen like peacocks while the sky is falling.” 

- Most recondite, and most important in its world 
implications, has been Dr. Borlaug’s breeding into 
the new wheats a quality called “daylength in- 
sensitivity.” Thus the highly productive, disease- 
resistant varieties may be used at many latitudes 
and altitudes, regardless of the hours-per-day of 
sunlight, so that there is no time-consuming need 
for developing special wheats for each locality. 
What goes on, then, first at Toluca, then with 
the Toluca seed at Sonora, then with the Sonora 
seed back again, is that 4500 to 5000 new seed- 
producing varieties are planted and tested, and the 


shipped around the world every year. The breed- 
ing, the very first step in producing all this, is a 
kind of sacrament. Here is how you do it: 

Choose a plant of ripe wheat which pleases you, 
in lineage and individual quality, and sit by it. 
_ Carefully open each kernel of the head, probing in 
-With needle-nose tweezers, and remove the little 
male parts, discarding them—eating them, even, if 
_ unconsciously you are moved to. Now, with very 


est of them put into production for seeds to be | 





sharp scissors, cut the top from the case which en- 
closes each of these newly emasculated kernels, 
rendering the whole head green, exposed, moist, 
and sticky. You must cover it—her now—with a 
little glassine envelope, and clip the envelope at 
the bottom with a paper clip, for in this condition 
wild pollen might find her before the mate is 
ready. 

Choose a head of wheat from another plant, 
robust, of complementary ancestry, and cut it off 
with a short section of stem. Again with the 
tweezers, take out the female parts this time from 
each kernel, and again shear off the top of each 
encasement. 

You have just created male and female. 

Stand the male in the sun, or, if the sun be 
weak, circle him with the warmth of your hands, 
taking care not to touch. In a moment he will be- 
gin to swell visibly, and yellow filaments will push 
out of each opened sheath. Quickly: cut the top off 
the glassine envelope which shields the female. 


Blow it open into a cylinder. Holding him by the 


stem, turn the male upside down, and thrust. him 


completely into the envelope. Rotate, swirl, shake~ = 


and in a moment a cloud of yellow pollen will 
emit millions of fertile spores, filling the envelope, 
clinging to the receptive female. She is bred. 

It takes only one spore to fertilize. Throw the 
male aside. Fold the top of the envelope down. 
Put on a paper clip. 


he following morning I had breakfast with 
the Borlaugs at their home in the Lomas, 
an upper-middle-class residential section of 
Mexico City, and we talked of Minnesota and the 
Depression. Mrs. Borlaug, formerly Margaret Gib- 
son from Oklahoma, met Norman when both of 
them were living at the same Minneapolis board- 
inghouse and earning their keep by waiting on ta- 


bles. He was studying forestry at the University of n 


Minnesota, and was the university’s star wrestler. 

“We. worked an hour for breakfast, didn’t we?” 
she asked him. “Three prunes, a piece of toast, 
and coffee.” 

It was pleasant to hear them reminisce over 
tropical fruit and eggs and sausages, he in a strong 
tenor with a slight suggestion still of Scandinavian 
cadence, she in a voice no less deep which still car- 
ries a suggestion of the Southwest. To enjoy con- 
versation was something young people learned in 
the thirties, and it was plain she was enjoying it 
now, for he travels a lot, and when he is home he 
works seven days a week, from first light to last. 

“When was the last time you spent a morning 
here?” she asked, and he shook his head. Probably 
about the last time he got out his bass rod, for he 
likes to fish, or his waterfowl gun. “You can’t do 
those things,” he said, “when you're riding around 


-the world on airplanes all the time.” 





























That morning, we drove to Toluca, his strong 
-hands very firm on the wheel as he went with the 
wild Mexican traffic, using his three speeds re- 
sourcefully, changing lanes as frequently as the 
other drivers but always with care, so that I was 
able to make notes on the rest of what he and 
Mrs. Borlaug had told me. 

He got his B.A. in 1937, and started work for 
the Forest Service. Then she took a job proofread- 
ing for a publisher, so that he could quit the Ser- 
vice and start graduate study. He did his M.S. and 
“Ph.D. in three years, working on a forestry prob- 
lem for his master’s degree, shifting to plant pa- 
thology and working with flax for his doctoral dis- 
sertation. He was hired out of school by Du Pont, 
and was employed in its laboratories when the war 
started. Du Pont wouldn’t let him go to war. 

‘Td get myself reclassified to leave, and the boss 
would get me classified right back in again,” he 
said. “We were fighting a tropical war for the first 
time, and ours was the only laboratory equipped 
and staffed to work on the new kinds of problem 
that came up. Rot-resisting materials, insect con- 
trol, things like that. Once I had three generals in 
my lab, yelling about some piece of research on 
materials for the tropics. . . .” 

Henry Wallace, another agricultural scientist, 
was Vice President in the first years of the war; 
our Mexican allies were having severe difficulties 
with their corn crop. Wallace took the problem to 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and the Foundation 
sent experts to make a detailed survey of Mexican 
agriculture. One of them was E. C. Stakman, Bor- 
laug’s former teacher, and one of the recommenda- 
tions was that a plant pathologist be hired to work 
on the tortuous genetic problems of Mexican 
wheat, which, though there was land and water 
available, was so weak and susceptible to rust that 
thousands of tons had to be imported. 

That was the job that was waiting for Norman 
Borlaug, whenever Du Pont might let him go, even 
though, he says, “I'd never farmed wheat or 
worked with wheat—except for a time in graduate 
school, when I had a job going to the wheat fields 
with garbage cans to collect rust for the men who 
were doing wheat work there.” 

But Henry Wallace, who interviewed him and 
noted his almost intemperate impatience to get to 
work outdoors, agreed that Borlaug might be the 
man. 

Norman Borlaug arrived in Mexico brash, 
energetic, ready to start driving for solutions, and 
found himself in that sea of mud produced by his 
life’s most persistent enemy, bureaucracy. 

A short-tempered young man who needed physi- 
cal work outdoors as much as he did food and 
_ sleep, Dr. Borlaug found himself instead confined 
to offices, to poorly organized agricultural stations 
staffed by the nephews of dignitaries. 
= He wanted to set up experiments directly on 







































One of the Green Revolution Boys. 





farmlands.. “The best farmers would hardly shake 
hands with us,” he said. “They thought agricultural. 
scientists were parasites on their taxes.” 

Twenty. years later, the farmers who wouldn't 
shake hands named a street after him in Ciudad 
Obregon, in Sonora; Mexico’s production of basic 
foods (wheat, corn, and beans) was up 300 percent 

One of the administrators of the program whic 
he’d» joined in Mexico recalled: “Norman cam 
storming in saying, ‘All I want is land, sunshine, | 
and water.’ So we let him have it. He took his” 
sleeping bag and camping equipment into Sonora, ` 
and started breeding wheat.” 

Today he loves Sonora, and is nostalgic for the 
years he spent there. “I carry an American pass- 
port,” he said. “But I have many countries, espe- 
cially Mexico. And really I am a Sonoran. It’s wide 
open country. Mesquite. Cactus. At first I found 
the desert frightening, empty by daylight. Now I ` 
think it one of the most peaceful things in the 
world, especially at sunset when the wildlife starts 
coming quietly out . . . and the people feel for the 
land as people did where I grew up.” 

He and Margaret raised their two children there, 
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and with them whole teams of Mexican Little 
League ballplayers, for he was not a Schweitzer, 
but the man who brought Little League to Mexico. 
Nor did tame birds sit on his shoulders; his 
ballplayers began as little kids hired to chase birds 
away from experimental seed plots. 


e’d wanted land, sunshine, and water. He 
began to want something else: young sci- 
entists from foreign lands to train. He got 

them, interns from Latin American and Asian uni- 

versities, with good minds and social consciences. 

“But they'd never had their hands dirty,” Dr. 

Borlaug said. 

The young scientists who began to come to him 

from foreign agricultural schools were generally 

upper-middle-class boys with some sense of idealis- 
tic commitment. It is sometimes objected that he 
takes them all—plant physiologists, pathologists, 
theoretical geneticists—and turns them into wheat 
breeders, but Dr. Borlaug sees it differently. The 
true need in his mind is for tough, disciplined 
men, above politics, loyal to science and humanity. 

After the training come production campaigns. 

“We've told the FAO, whoever sends them: we 
don’t want numbers, we want leaders,” he said, 
about the time we reached Toluca. “We want to 
produce a combination of technical excellence, 
| across all disciplines, the courage to say what 
needs to be said at the right time in the right 
place, and a sixth sense for human feelings. So we 
try to give them a philosophy about work, both as 
scientists and as men. Then we toughen them up. 

“First there’s about two weeks of seminars on 
the philosophy of research, scientific obligation. 

Then we stretch their backs.” 

They go to work in the fields, either in Sonora 

or Toluca, side by side with Borlaug. 

c> What they must do is plant by hand the 4500 to 

5000 new varieties of wheat developed for the cur- 

“rent year, or about a million and a half individual 

seeds. This must be done with both speed and 

care, working from sunrise to dark. As soon as the 
last seeds are in, the first have sprouted and the 

real ordeal begins: every one of the 1,500,000 

_ plants has to be inoculated by a hypodermic con- 

_ taining wheat rusts in solution. 

< There were dignitaries in the wheat fields at To- 

_ luca that second day, being told about the training 

program, and Dr. Enrique Rodriguez, once a 

trainee—now staff pathologist—explained and pan- 

tomimed inoculating for them. 

“It’s muddy by the time we inoculate,” he said. 

_ “Hard to walk.” He began to slog, slip, and stoop 

_ his way along. “The plants are only a few inches 

_ tall, and each gets two shots with the hypodermic.” 

He squatted, rose, squatted, leaned over. He 

showed us how the- back begins to hurt, the legs. 

“By evening . . .” He grinned and became a man 


dragging himself to bed, muttering rebellion. Not 
all of them last. z 

“You see,” Dr. Borldug told the dignitaries in his 
fluent Spanish, “we have methods of selecting plants, 
and also methods of selecting scientists.” 

Those who survive develop enormous esprit. It 
has enabled their work to survive disasters like the 
scattering of a whole year’s production notes—105 
pages—by a whirlwind one year. Only five pages 
were ever recovered, and a year’s time lost. 

It has also produced martyrs, for one year the 
valley where the seed was stored flooded unexpect- 
edly. Two of the wheat team made a raft, fitted an 
outboard to it, and were making trips to the store- 
house to save the seed, taking it out through a 
hole in the roof. In the high wind, their raft up- 
ended, and both men drowned. 

But most of the disasters inherent in field science 
can be taken more lightly. There is a moment I al- 
ways enjoy when tough, American intensity slides 
into pragmatism, conceding the irreparable. “Al- 
most twenty-five years to the day,” Dr. Borlaug 
told me, “after the remolino—the whirlwind—that 
scattered our notes, another came along like an an- 
niversary present and hit the bundles of seed 
wheat we’d untied for drying. Oh, they were all 
mixed up. The boys were pretty upset, so I said, 
‘Well, we'll just name this batch Whirlwind ’69, 
and send it on out.’” 

Norman Borlaug grinned, took a helmsman’s 
squint at the sun, and I noticed that his forearms 
bulged like Popeye’s. “As long as weve got a 
chance, we're sure as hell going to keep on trying,” 
he said, and that seemed to set up our last day’s 
interview, which took place in the office he avoids, 
its desk piled with letters and telegrams of con- 
gratulation from all over the world, most of them 
unopened. 

“There’s one here from President Nixon,” he 
said, but couldn’t find it for me to read. 

“Tell me about the Green Revolution,” I said, 
but of course by then I knew a good deal of what 
was meant. Country by country, in the famine belt, 
the CIMMYT men had mounted national produc- 
tion campaigns, making vast use of those three fac- 
tors, of which I’ve already partly described the first 


two. There is adaptive research, fitting the new-” i 
style seeds and production methods to the particu- ` 


lar country; there are the young. scientists, trained 





now and sent back to prepare localities like hu- oe 


mane secret agents. Then comes the salesman, the 
evangelist, Johnny Appleseed in suit and tie, to in- 
spire prime ministers and cabinet officers and get it 
rolling. The goal for Norman Borlaug is always a 
100 percent increase in national wheat production 
in the first year. l 


“The very first attempt must be a success,” he- 


said, “or the game may be over. You’ve got to 


throw the long bomb and score the first time, be- = 2 


cause there won’t be any second time? 











e o and the future for those who live there. 


Our newest rural electric cooperative, Mt. 
Wheeler Power, is wiping away the last great power 
desert in the West. . . stringing over a thousand miles 
of line to serve a few hundred families. 


With dependable central station electric service, 
farmers and ranchers in some 16,000 square miles of 
Nevada and Utah can produce more at less cost; the 
entire desert region can thrive and bloom. 


That’s really what rural electric systems are all 
about. We're pledged to put forth that extra effort, 
no matter how sparsely settled or forbidding the 
terrain . . . pledged to make life better for rural 
people—for the benefit of all people. 
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He was comfortable talking sports jargon, and it 
_ Made me think of the tone of service-club lectures 
back in the Midwest; and then of one service club 
in particular Pd been asked to speak to once, a 
branch of the Optimist Club which meets at 6 A.M. 
in Iowa City and calls itself the Sunrise Optimists. 
< Dr. Borlaug, as an emissary, would be pretty much 
_ of a sunrise optimist himself, I thought, and imag- 
ined him talking to discouraged heads of state, 
charging them up, getting them going—“We move 
governments,” he’d said. 
Not always, of course. There have been failures, 
one particularly in Chile which still disturbs him 
_ and which, I think, he considers a failure of per- 
sonal diplomacy. But there have been stunning 
successes. 
__ The so-called Green Revolution,” Borlaug said, 
rted with the worst administrative decision ever 
e. That’s exactly what they called it in New 
rk, Ed Wellhausen was away from Mexico, and 
they’d made me acting director. We'd finally nego- 
tiated orders for three hundred and fifty tons of 
Mexican seed wheat for Pakistan and two hundred 
and fifty tons for India, and we'd arranged for 
enough acreage in those countries to make a mas- 
sive demonstration. 
“The seeds were to be shipped by American 
freighter from Los Angeles, and my colleague Ig- 
nacio Narvaez went up there to supervise loading. 
It would unload first at Bombay, then in Pakistan. 
“We almost missed that boat. It was the time of 
the Watts riot, and the trucks were held up. Fortu- 
nately, the boat was, too. Finally, on a Friday af- 
ternoon, Narvaez called up to say he’d got the 
trucks through the police lines to the dock, and I 
had just time to reach the bank before closing with 
the letters of credit from India and Pakistan to get 
Money to pay the Mexican Seed Office. 
> “The one from India was all right. The letter 
from Pakistan had three words misspelled in it, 
„and the bank wouldn’t cash it. I knew the Seed 
_ Office would be storming for the check, ninety 
thousand dollars, but we had to make that boat. 
So I called Narvaez back and said, ‘Load it. PI fix 
this up on Monday.’ That was the decision. 
“By Monday India and Pakistan were at war, 
communication stopped, and the boat had left.” 
Bombs were falling—it was not the 1971 war, of 
course, but the one before. New York pointed out 
that it was uncertain that the boat would be al- 
lowed to proceed from Bombay. 
<. “I said, ‘By God, TIl get the money, and 
Stopped answering the phone,” Dr. Borlaug told 
“me, and a month later, he said, the corrected letter 
of credit did come through. 
“The seed arrived in both countries barely in time 
-for planting, with Dr. Narvaez there to supervise 
m one side of the battle lines and Glenn Ander- 
on, another colleague, on the other. There’d been 
© chance to test the seed from the Mexican ware- 


house beforehand for germination. When Dr. Bor- 
laug arrived in Asia, local germination tests were 
completed and plants were coming up—just 25 per- 
cent of them. 

“We sat in a miserable hotel, opened a bottle of 
Scotch, and said, ‘What in hell are we going to 
do? 

“The only thing we could do was double the 
rate of seeding, and use up our reserve. Kick up 
the fertilization, and keep our fingers crossed. For- 
tunately, we could go from one side to the other 
by sea. Spring came, and it was the best wheat 
they’d ever seen.” He smiled happily. “Narvaez 
and Anderson were wonderful. That’s when you 
have to be the kind of quarterback who can 
scramble. When you don’t have that big line in 
front of you.” 

Then: “Weve made Pakistan self-supporting in 
wheat. India will be. If we could have gotten into 
Nasser’s office before he died, we could have made 
Egypt self-sufficient in two years.” 


Whenever he can enlist support at the top for. 5 


his own aggressive young scientists in the field, Dr. 
Borlaug can move, asking only for one chance, 
confident of being able to make his psychologically 
overwhelming demonstration of 100 percent im- 
provement in yield. The people at the top will pro- 
tect his young men from the bureaucrats in the 
middle, he feels—but he is no longer the hot- 
headed, undiplomatic disrupter and bypasser of 
channels. 

“Norman is a different man outside of Mexico,” 
Dr. Wellhausen was to tell me in Acapulco next 
day. “He has learned to solve his own adminis- 
trative problems. He’s mellower, more patient, and 
he creates that total support in others. He’s the 
most inspiring man to others I’ve ever known. Our 
only problem with Norman now is to develop 
younger inspiring men to back him up.” 


he Malthusian possibility is still here, and 
will be as long as population spews un- 
checked, “Everything considered,” Dr. Bor- 
laug said, “Mexico’s made a hell of a lot of 
progress . . . if the damn population didn’t grow 


so fast. For example, they’ve cut illiteracy by 50-2), 
percent, but there are more illiterates: 25 percent: 
of fifty million instead of 50 percent of thirty mil- ae 
lion.” He blames stupid politicians chiefly. “Ayub 


Khan was for family planning, and it was used to 


destroy him politically.” Then he cited with disgust : 


another leader, whom I won’t name, in another 


country in which the cities teem with rural poor _~ 


who have left the land that won’t support them 
any longer. This man’s campaign theme was that 


there were vast depopulated areas, so obviously his Pae 


people, in order to become great, should multiply _ 
vigorously and fill the spaces, oe 
But let me quote a letter of Borlaug’s, so that 1 








"7 Doesan italian wine go with 
i Beef Stroganoff? 


You bet it does. In fact it makes the case for co-existence very 
strong. Bolla Valpolicella, a real red wine, sure brings out 

the Stroganoff in beef. Try a bottle with your favorite Russian 
dish. Write us for an authentic recipe for Stroganoff. 
Bolla, The Jos. Garneau Co., 555 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 10022 
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can put his case for the Green Revolution in his 
own words. He had received a letter from an ac- 
_ quaintance, mounting the standard attack on his 
work: that the heavy reliance on pesticides and 
chemical fertilizers was harmful to environments, 
that creating more food encouraged higher birth- 
rates, that modern plant breeding moved toward a 
dangerous depletion of genetic variation in plants, 
< that rich farmers were helped more than poor, and 
$0 on. 


.. . You are barking up the wrong tree. The cor- 
rect tree is population growth—but why then attack 
the Green Revolution? . . . I know the population 
explosion cannot be stopped immediately . . . edu- 
cation must lead the way. ... So what is to be 
done? Are we to sit idly by and watch the world 
starve? This I cannot watch! . . . Do you think for 
a moment they will die peacefully? . . . A biologist 
knowing anything about animal behavior can’t be 
that naive... . 

I have spent my professional lifetime trying to in- 
crease world food production . . . and through this 
process buy time—perhaps two or three decades—in 
which to permit population control programs to be- 
come more effective and dynamic. 

Is the so-called Green Revolution expected to 
correct all the social ills that have accumulated 
since the days of Adam and Eve, and then on the 
Sabbath (while resting) solve the population prob- 
lem as well? How stupid can educated people be? 
What has happened to the indispensable, rare char- 
acter called common sense in the over-populated, 
over-sophisticated, over-computerized so-called edu- 
cated American society? 

. .. Food production need not be the number 
one problem for the next twenty or thirty years. We 
have bought you time. Use it wisely .. . sell the 
need for population control. 

I am sure my colleagues feel as I do that the 
most unfair of all criticism are those that... say 
we have . . . created more problems than we have 
solved. Perhaps we have, but we have also generated 
hope where there was despair. 


he last thing Norman Borlaug said to me 
before I left Mexico was, “Say anything you 
want about me, Vance. But don’t say any- 





oS thing that would damage my effectiveness.” 


I hope that I have not done so, and hope I 
will not in the few additional paragraphs that 
follow. 

About a year after the Mexican trip I saw him 
again. I hadn’t published anything, so I'd obvi- 
ously had no bearing on his effectiveness. But he 
may have done it some damage himself, not in 
terms of the acceptance of his work abroad, but of 
support for it at home. If the agricultural tech- 
> niques of the Green Revolution were much more 
widely admired now because of the Nobel Prize, 
there was also more publicity for its critics, who 
continued to take alarm, particularly at the world- 


One of the Green Revolution Boys 


wide spread of pesticides, on which much of the 
new productivity depends. 

He responded to the criticisms in his younger 
character; he reverted to being a fighter, with 
scores to settle. In a controversial speech in Rome, 
he called environmentalists “myopic and hys- 
terical” and their policies “disastrous.” He had had 
a chance, been in a position, to have great impact 
on people in this country. There were not, after all, 
very many Nobel Peace Prize winners around who 
were first-rate speakers, inspiring men, crack scien- 
tists, and experienced at moving governments. 
He’d lost the chance. And I'd become too much 
his advocate in our few meetings not to care. 

I think he was too much out of touch with valid 
and important currents of American concern about 
the environment, and did not know the quality of 
its leadership, only that of its cranks; and I think 
he simply didn’t take time (or maybe have time) to 
think through the relationship of his work to those 
concerns in a way that would permit him to offer 
us fresh wisdom from a man of demonstrated 
judgment and integrity, a scientist and humani- 
tarian established beyond criticism in his field. 

I can see the difference, in my notes from Mex- 
ico, between the things he had to say about con- 
servation in 1970 and those he was saying about 
conservationists a year later, in the fall of 1971. As 
a forester, he had a deep knowledge of ecology as 
a field of study years before most Americans had 
ever heard the word. His attitude in Mexico had 
been judicious, humane, and not without sorrow. 
On the North American continent he felt we still 
had the space, the lack of population density, and 
the affluence to be able to afford to concern our- 
selves with environmental deterioration. We could 
try to save our wildlife, our water, our air, our 
woodlands, and then function best, if we could 
learn to control our own population, and thereby 
demonstrate our restraint and good management to 
other nations. We could try to prove, for example, 
that breeding disease resistance into crops is better 
ecology and better economy than heavy use of pes- 
ticides, and try to become in this and many other 
ways a model environment. 

Meanwhile, though, as far as other continents 
were concerned, if the tragic choice had to be 
made—and often it did—between, say, preserving 
wildlife and saving human lives, he didn’t have it 
in him not to choose humanity. For another ex- 
ample, disease-bearing insects had to be controlled 
or the tropics would become uninhabitable— 
wouldn’t it make more sense to support crash pro- 
grams of research on how to control them with the 
least environmental damage than to insist on a 
worldwide ban of DDT? It did not seem to him 
acceptable to limit the alternatives to a baby dying 
of malaria on the one side, or a hawk laying thin- 
shelled eggs on the other. 

The voice I heard saying these things in Mexico 
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was calm, deeply thoughtful, and the things I 
heard it say genuinely quieted the delirium in 
which I myself had advocated—to stick with the 
last example—public flogging for chemical manu- 
facturers. Like all extremists, I needed moderating; 
there were many like me, and he was someone we 
could listen to. 

But I don’t think Norman Borlaug realized we 
were there. He had barely begun speaking his 
views, after the prize was awarded, before the 
hotheads began to attack—as, indeed, some of 
them had before then. And he came out of his 
Mexican corner, as I should have known he would, 
with the puckered grin and his arms ready to grab 
hold and wrestle. 

The occasion of our second meeting, in 1971, 
was the dedication, in Cresco, of a monument to 
Dr. Borlaug, and I heard, in his acknowledgment 
speech, a brief and not very careful version of 
what he’d been saying. Again, I'll summarize, and 
take responsibility for it: environmentalists were at- 
tacking farmers, who were his people, and he 
wouldn’t stand for it. They were scientific halfwits, 
callous to human suffering, selfish in their de- 
mands for an environment which would serve 
chiefly their personal pleasure. They were dan- 
gerous radicals. 

I didn’t, and still don’t, know what his political 
inclinations are. It did seem clear that he was not 
aware that the conservation movement here is a 
wild political coalition of the far right with middle- 
class liberals of both parties; the affluent young 
with the deprived old; intellectuals with out- 
doorsmen; suburban consumers, who have little 
idea what it will cost them in increased rates and 
prices, with our purest romantics, the hippies, who 
don’t care. It is only a secondary cause to most 
radicals, who are suspicious of the accompanying 
population control proposals. 

What I wanted to tell Dr. Borlaug was that the 
people he was counterattacking included, along 
with the cranks, most of his natural allies in the 
fight against the terrible, underlying problem of 
population glut, and that he might disregard the 
shrill and the embittered among them and find 
many people with that common sense he holds so 
precious. 

Mostly, though, I wished he could talk with 
some American farmers—my neighbors—in whose 
defense he felt he was speaking, for the Green 
Revolution began with their fathers and grand- 
fathers—men who sent their sons to agricultural 
school, and then pioneered chemical fertilization 
and new seeds, mechanized farming, and chemical 
control of weeds and insects. They made America, 
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as I had to move to Iowa to learn, as much a great 
agricultural as a great industrial country, and those 
who are farming today are proud of that. They 
are, I contend, a more concerned and knowing 
group than either Dr. Borlaug or the con- 
servationist-politicians realize. 

To take the four neighbors I named to begin 
with (and I didn’t set it up this way): Earlis Rohret 
concedes readily that meat raised naturally is of 
better flavor and texture than the pork he sup- 
plies—but he will also add that the pressure on 
him is to achieve acceptable quality and very high 
quantity at low cost; he feels strongly and directly 
a responsibility to keep this country fed—mean- 
while, the condition in which he keeps his non- 
farmable land is a joy to see. Orval Yoder, who 
has probably been more inconvenienced than any- 
one else by my resisting the paving of our road, 
since he takes care of the vehicles that use it, has 
nevertheless been my ally in trying to get the 
county engineer to rechannel the creek for road- 
building in a way that will preserve water quality, 
though it would be more costly. Mac McKinney, 
before he bought the tavern, was raising 160- 
bushel-to-the-acre corn, but he was also planting 
all his fencerows to wildlife cover, though to do so 
loses the space for additional rows of grain. And 
Bob Asquith, the Soil Conservation Service tech- 
nician, has been selling and engineering soil-and- 
water-conservation practices all his professional 
life. To any of these men, food production is obvi- 
ously the basic job, and they are as proud of the 
way they do it (maybe with more reason) as De- 
troit is of its cars. Nor do I know a single farmer 
out here who isn’t eager to learn, and even try ex- 
perimentally on his own to discover, those ways of 
supplying the national need which least damage 
the land they live on and love. 

I didn’t get a chance to say those things to Dr. 
Borlaug at the gathering in Cresco. Though we 
greeted one another with some affection and man- 
aged to have a drink together, our attempts at con- 
versation were pretty constantly interrupted by old 
friends of his, and by a couple of anxious Madison 
Avenue men, employed by the chemical industry, 
who'd been following his speeches, hoping he’d be- 
come a soothing, respectable spokesman. I was al- 
most sympathetic with them; they had a tiger by 
the tail. They wanted to hear him say moderate 
stuff no less than I did, though for them tact 
would only be a tactic. 

But what I really wanted was a good deal more than 
moderation. I wanted to be inspired, I guess; I wanted 
him to turn his back on the hotheads, and start getting 
us sunrise optimists together again. O 


Come to Andros. Where the world is still new. Parts of Andros Island may always remain undiscovered. 
Nature saw to that. The west coast is in and out of shallow water and uninhabited. The vast interior is a forest of timber pine whi 
the voice of man is rarely heard. But the east coast makes Andros idyllic for a sportsman. For divers, there are the incredible Blu 
Holes and the third largest underwater reef in the world. For fishermen, the Tongue of the Ocean, in excess of 1000 fathoms dee 
and superb bonefishing back into the bights. For hunters, wild duck and wild pigeon. For all, comfortable accommodation. See 
your travel agent or write for our “Andros” brochure. Bahama Islands Tourist Office, 200 Southeast First St., Miami, Fla. 3313] 


Bahama Out Islands. Not out of the way. Just out of this world. 








THE DUBLIN 
SOCIAL SCENE 


by Mary Manning 





“Edmund Burke who the devil is he?” 
“I don’t know sir 

but I’m sure he’s a member. 

Soda sir?” 


he Dublin social scene around six o'clock is 

varied and unpredictable. At the moment 

there is a craze for forming committees and 
having meetings to save something or somebody. 
The invitations, usually received the very morning 
of the meeting, are so vaguely worded that you are 
quite uncertain what you're there to save until you 
get there and even then nobody is quite sure. The 
only thing you can be assured of is that nothing 
will come of it. I asked a member of the diplo- 
matic corps what he thought of these meetings. He 
shook his head and murmured smiling enigmat- 
ically, “My dear lady it’s a form of sadistic amuse- 
ment.” 

The meetings always run true to form. There is 
invariably one drunk man present who insists on 
asking irrelevant questions until asked to leave. 
The other evening one of these boring agitators 
having been forcibly urged to the nearest exit 
turned at the door and shouted at the chairman: 
“Farewell, a long farewell. Well meet again at 
Philipstown. Bet you can’t say that in Irish.” The 
chairman hardly hesitated before retorting quietly: 
“Yes I can. FUCK OFF.” Some of the meetings 
got so fierce that the last Abbey Theatre confer- 
ence served only coffee and sandwiches. This hap- 
pened to be a particularly vague meeting about 
the necessity for joining in with International 
Theatre. A good many people deprived of their 
usual stimulant seized the opportunity to nap, ex- 
cept Mary O’Malley who had hastened down from 
war-torn Belfast to chair the meeting and has of 
course lost the power of sleep. Conor Cruise 
O’Brien could not be present. He was in Haiphong.! 

Then there are the Openings. Art shows. Inde- 
pendent Artists. Living Art and a great deal of 
dead art. At one opening I attended we had to 
wade through pools of blood—brought down every 





‘Conor Cruise O’Brien runs like a melody through my report 
because he runs like a recurring theme through Dublin life. 
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evening in a bucket from the abattoir—meant to 
remind us of Bloody Sunday. My eardrums were 
seriously damaged by the deafening pop music. 
Red wine was served in paper cups. The girls were 
either dressed as Russian cavalry officers or Fanny 
Hill, and the fellas were covered with hair and 
flaunting their body odor. During this opening the 
Tinkers charged in, en masse, stole sculpture, small 
pictures, overcoats, purses anything they could lay 
hands on drank up all the wine and rushed out 
before they were identified as Tinkers, 

And the Sales of Work; the Charity Auctions all 
in aid of various good works. Protestant Orphans; 
a mysterious organization called the Sick and In- 
digent Roomkeepers Society; the Distressed Irish 
Gentlewomen; the Broken Governesses; the Down 
and Out Nannies; the Cats’ Home: the Dogs’ 
Home; and the Hospice for the Dying. The latter 
would seem to be a discouraging welcome for 
those who enter its portals in a wheelchair or am- 
bulance, but I am told by those who know that it 
is perfectly extraordinary what a challenge this is! 
People who have been given up for dead seem to 
take on a new lease of life and WILL NOT DIE. 
This of course is very disappointing and presents 
many monetary problems. Not only are the dead 
raised but money has to be raised to keep them 
raised. These charitable affairs are usually opened 
by the Minister for Finance. Does he suspect? 


Dinner parties are not often held. Dublin when 
you really settle down in it is a most inhospitable 
city and very few people have the good manners 
























































or maybe the energy to return hospitality. The few 
bachelors here are singularly brutish in this re- 
spect; they behave like prize bulls. One of the few 
bachelors in the city who entertains is the poet-art 
dealer Sean O’Criadin who commutes between 
Dublin, New York, London, and Paris but when 
he is here you know it. He gave a dinner party for 
my sister-in-law Helen (The Gentle Americans) 
Howe when she was in Dublin the other day and 
it was one of those evenings you remember. We 
‘were surrounded by beautiful objets d'art and ate 
off Royal Worcester and the host cooked the din- 
ner himself, emerging now and then from the 
‘kitchen to say a few words and disappearing again. 
Helen swears she saw him at one point kneeling 
carving an enormous roast on the floor—on a plat- 
. ter of course. She sat next to Niall Montgomery a 
amous Dublin wit. There were twelve of us and 

conversation turned as it often does to an 
_ analysis of Conor Cruise O’Brien’s talents. People 

had reached the shouting and pointing stage when 
during a pause for breath Niall Montgomery was 
heard murmuring plaintively to nobody in particu- 
lar, “Yes I like Uncle Vanya,. but I like The Cherry 
Orchard best.” When challenged on the relevance 
he said, “I heard the sound of chopping.” Sean’s 
¿party was exceptionally civilized however. We sat 
down to eat at eight as programmed and we left 
sober and happy at a reasonable hour. It is not al- 
ways thus. The grander the party the more pre- 
tentious the occasion the more uncivilized it be- 
comes. When you’re asked for around eight-thirty 
expect the worst. You will not see food until ten, 
by then there are quite a few stretcher cases and 
the heads will be rolling in the soup. At one very 
grand party given by a hostess who is breathlessly 
-climbing (her husband is in the building trade and 
-has Dublin in ruins), all the status symbols were in 
and around the mansion: the heated swimming 
pool and sauna, the Mercedes car, and an atrocious 
collection of modern art. Two teen-age footmen or 
servitors had been corralled from the village and 
sopped into white coats. They wore bashful ex- 
pressions and had exceptionally large feet. The fat 
lady near me wreathed in smiles and pearls mur- 
mured, “Be kerful! They look like IRA.” At that 
moment one of the boys approached us with a 
platter of caviar. “Fishes eggs ma’am,” he said 
helpfully; “these is the black but the reds is com- 
ing!” “What did I tell you,” said the fat lady when 
he had moved on: “Bolshies.” I sat between a deaf 
baronet (the hostess had been after him for a year) 
“and a sleeping architect. “This dreadful General 
Anim,” the lady on the other side addressed the 
baronet, “only stirs up more African violence.” 
“All they need is a window with a northern ex- 
posure and don’t water the leaves,” was the pecu- 
liar reply. “I think he means violets dear,” whis- 
pered the hostess encouragingly. At this moment 
the architect woke up, peered at his food, poked it 


with a fork and said loudly, “What's this—human 
flesh?” Conor Cruise O’Brien was not mentioned. 

Dublin society is now swarming with got-rich 
quick parvenus. Most of the money is made in 
land speculation, chain market stores, chain pubs, 
manure, and one thing and another. In spite of 
their thing for the Irish language (they name their 
children Naoise, Cormac, Finn, Fiona, Derbhla), 
they do seem to fall into Anglo-Irish attitudes. 
They keep horses, their children ride in pony 
shows and hunt. They buy old masters and quite 
blatantly keep young mistresses; they go through 
mysterious divorces and still stay within the 
Church. As they rise, or rather spread, socially, 
they move into the country buy large houses and 
stud farms and cultivate assiduously the very 
people whose houses their rebel fathers had 
burned forty-five years ago. This seems to me the 
final irony and one which Proust would have 
relished. The Dublin Grand Opera which functions 
once a year in the Gaiety Theatre brings out the 
nouveaus in their mink capes, long gloves and sat- 
ins and me diamonds. Nobody but a handful of 
shabby music lovers and the two critics ever listens 
to the music. They’re all much too busy. taking in- 
ventories of each other’s clothes and thereby eval- 
uating the husband’s intake for the year. The wife 
of a cabinet minister told me quite frankly she 
didn’t even know the name of the opera. “We just 
subscribe dear and hope for the best.” The genteel 
accent which Thackeray lampooned in Vanity Fair 
and his Irish Sketch-Book is still rampant. “Do be 
kerful Des,” one tycoon’s wife murmured to her 
husband who was looking exquisitely miserable in 
a dinner jacket, “I bought this in Pors [Paris] and 
you can’t get anything like it hur.” Conor Cruise 
O’Brien was in a stage box with a veiled lady. 

The Kildare Street Club now in a condition of 
stately dilapidation remains the last stronghold of 
the gentry. Nobody in trade here, dear! Quite a 
few professionals, doctors, lawyers, are admitted 
but even their pedigrees are scrutinized. In spite of 
the fact that the club is only holding on by its 
Norman eyelashes, the nouveaus can’t get in be- 
cause the club doesn’t like “that sort of money.” 
It’s impossible to buy your way into this con- 
secrated ground. It is usually rather empty, but it’s 
crowded when the bloodstock sales are on and ev- 
eryone comes up to shop on Thursdays and meet 
and greet each other for lunch at the club. The 
conversation is carried on in well-bred shouts be- 
cause a great many of them are hard of hearing 
but bloody well determined to be heard. Those 
voices have been barking out orders in Norman 
castles, Jacobean dwellings, Georgian mansions, 
and of course, the playing fields of Eton for cen- 
turies. “Saw Poopsey at Goodwood. Nice gal. Is 
she married?” “Oh, I think so. She nearly always 
is. Do order whitebait. Denis we'll have a bottle of 
that German stuff. Roger’s leg’s kicking up. His 
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wife’s foaled again. No I won’t hush. Why the 
devil should I hush? WHAT? Oh! Roger’s behind 


me. He can’t hear. Deaf as a post...” 

A very sporty old lady in high boots limps over 
and smacks one of the speakers on the shoulder: 
“Halloo Corky! What are you doing here?” 
“Bloodstock. You look blooming Pugsy.” “I’m not. 
Up for an operation. Me guts. Awful bore! Have 
to have the wretched things out. So I came up to 
have Whatshisname do a whatyoumaycallit.” 
“Damn bore. I always say to the girls keep your 
crotch warm and you won’t have any of those fe- 
male troubles. Ha! Ha!” 

Over there at that table in the corner sits the 
lone American member O. Z. Whitehead, but then 
he’s a “nice” American (St. Mark’s and Harvard) 
with an impeccable Edith Whartonish New York 
background. “Even allowing for the fact that he’s 
an American—poor fella—he is one of us.” The 
American Ambassador is always an honorary 
member, in fact this applies to the corps diplomat- 
ique in general, which means—oh dear—the club 
swallowing all those foreigners. The most endear- 
ing thing about the club is the close bond between 
the staff and the members. Paternalistic of course 
and I guess somewhat on the lines of the old 
Southern plantations, but nevertheless warm and 
genuine. Consequently they have the best service 
in Dublin. Nan who presides over the unisex bar 
(the gents have their own) knows everyone by 
name and I suspect knows even more than the 
name. She can keep her cool under the most trying 
circumstances. That evening for instance when 
Colonel Blank rushed in, thumped on the bar, and 
shouted: “What the devil is going on here? There’s 
a fellow downstairs wandering around in a dinner 
jacket and WHITE TIE.” 

“Gracious Colonel PI ask Hickey.” Nan reached 
for the house phone. “It can’t be a new waiter.” 

“SOMEBODY SHOULD TELL THE FELLA,” 
shouted the colonel dashing down a double Scotch. 

“It’s all right sir.” Nan put down the phone. “It’s 
a member of the Edmund Burke Society; they’re 
meeting here tonight.” 

“Edmund Burke who the devil is he?” 

“I don’t know sir but I’m sure he’s a member. 
Soda sir?” Nobody in this joint has ever heard of 
Conor Cruise O’Brien! 

First nights at the Abbey also afford an opportu- 
nity for social show-off. Here it is intellectual ce- 
lebrities and oh what a holocaust! The curtain is 
hardly down, the play having been given a tu- 
multuous reception, author appearing flushed with 
success and drink, thanking everybody and every- 
one, then the evisceration begins—in supper places 
and bars all over the city and you daren’t turn 
your back because of the knives flashing. “Never 
sat through such shit in my life.” “What’s the Ab- 
bey coming to?” “Beautiful did you say? Every 
time she opens her mouth I can only think of the 
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Black Hole of Calcutta.” “I know they all have to 
speak Irish in the Abbey but why the hell can’t 
they learn to speak English?” “After tonight 
they’re going to play the second act first.” 
“Wouldn’t make any difference if they played 
them both together.” “Des, I am being perfectly 
sincere when I say this—you all know I’m sincere, 
if Pm nothing else I’m sincere but I’m just asking 
in all sincerity what the hell the goddamn play was 
about?” A few minutes later author drifts in, Miss 
Sincerity addresses him effusively: “Oh, Tom dar- 
ling, I was just saying in all sincerity how wonder- 
ful your play was. Super, simply super darling. 
Your health.” She lifts the cup of cold poison. 

“Sorry I can’t ask you to dinner darling,” mur- 
mured Micheal Mac Liammoir, holding on to me 
at some meeting or other. “Not dear until the run 
of The Ideal Husband is over because all our furni- 
ture is on the stage of the Gate Theatre. We finish 
about Christmas and then we'll celebrate with oys- 
ters and champagne.” He lowers his voice: “Dar- 
ling can you tell me why we're here?” “Hilton,” he 
turns to his partner, “Hilton why are we here 
dear?” ; 

“Don’t be funny Micheal,” is the brisk response. 
“Our Georgian Heritage.” 

“Ah! There’s Desmond Guinness. Yes, it must 
be Georgian. Hasn’t he extraordinary eyes?” He 
moves off and a few minutes later delivers an im- 
passioned speech on behalf of a lost cause—Geor- 
gian Dublin. 

The dinner parties in the Harcourt Terrace resi- 
dence of Hilton and Micheal are famous and you 
haven’t lived until you have experienced one. The 
one essential is to plan to spend the next morning 
in bed, for you do not sit down to dinner until 
eleven, sometimes twelve midnight. Your presence 
is not requested, is indeed openly resented before 
ten. The habit of after-the-show eating still hangs 
on, but the cooks don’t. There is a perpetual turn- 
over in cooks. The last one whom Micheal de- 
scribed as an Irish-speaking giantess from Con- 
nemara disappeared without leaving a trace. There 
was a rumor they had now acquired a Lebanese 
dwarf but you never know till you get there. Be 
that as it may the food is always varied and rich, 
the conversation is loud merry and uninhibited 
and it’s very bad form to go home before two. 
Stormy discussions, usually concerned with the 
past, often take place between the two hosts, and 
the guests are naturally drawn into the maelstrom. 
Scenes have occurred when guests have stormed 
downstairs to the hall and ordered taxis. “Can’t 
stand another minute of this. Hilton is simply im- 
possible! No I will not go upstairs and apologize. 
Let him come down here to me and go on his 
knees.” A compromise is usually reached and rec- 
onciliation does take place and Micheal who never 
fights with anyone suddenly becomes Mrs. Pat 
Campbell or Maud Gonne. Oh but they're won- 








_derful unique evenings and who would miss the 
happy chance. Conor Cruise O’Brien loves them. 


One subject you must not drag into the open is 
_ the NORTH. It has become so dangerous that if 

you value your life you do not discuss the 
NORTH unless you are with people whose opinion 
coincides with yours. I was at a very enjoyable 
dinner the other evening, until the NORTH came 
up and then all hell broke loose. A glass was bro- 
ken one lady threw her napkin in her host’s face 
and ran crying from the room and my hostess who 
was handing round vegetables emphasized her 
point by knocking me on the head with a heavy 
silver serving spoon. She explained she thought it 
was the table. However someone cleverly brought 
the conversation round to Conor Cruise O’Brien— 
-knave or genius?—and the demolition squad moved 
in: all was well. 
<= Dulled by decades of the Fianna Fail regime’s 
dominance the Dublin-after-six set voted in the 
December referendum (on whether to abolish the 
Catholic Church’s special constitutional status in 
Eire) like the rest of the country, “Yes” in its 
sleep. Owing to the intervention of heavenly pow- 
ers for once they were right. 

Eccentricity coupled with inefficiency is so wide- 
spread you begin to accept anything. It’s not pecu- 
liar at all to see a chamberpot as a table center 
holding a flower arrangement, or to eat your din- 
ner with a pet dog beside you seated on a child’s 
high chair. Show no surprise if your hostess is one 
hundred and seven years old and lively as a 
cricket and had her knee patted by Parnell. This 
same old lady gave us a delicious tea, but the 
house did have a peculiar smell which I found out 
emanated from an immensely fat fox terrier, who 
shared a bed with our hostess. She still played 
bridge and “did” the flower arrangements in 
church. I since learned that when the old terrier 
died she had a nervous breakdown and had to be 
_ removed to a Home where she perked up wonder- 
_ fully and is now teaching the other inmates to play 
bridge. Another very handsome old lady who lives 
-near me boasts of being ninety-eight. She also 
plays bridge, makes her own jam, and serves you a 
gossamer sponge cake. She spent thirty years in 
Kenya and knew the Baroness Blixen well. “Here I 
sit my dear,” she said to me the other day, “knit- 
ting dishcloths I who used to hunt lions in Africa. 
I who ran my own coffee plantation high up in the 


_ hills and never saw a white face for weeks on end. 


After a while my dear you find white faces rather 
boring.” 

Why does my gardener change his boots before 
entering the kitchen for his dinner but does not re- 
move his hat? Why does my housekeeper only 
wear her dentures after six in the evening? Who is 
that white-faced hatless man wearing three rain- 
coats and carrying two carpetbags who runs past my 
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house at least twice a week heading for the sea? 
I phoned the local police station the other night 
and reported my Persian cat missing. Rang again 
the next morning to report him safely returned. 
The guard on duty exclaimed: “Thank God you 
called me ma’am. I had on the report pad Persian 
gentleman missing from his home.” The conductor 
of the number 5 bus which passes the end of my 
road told me quite frankly he had absolutely no 
idea of their time schedule and they just did the 
run when they felt like it. It is a colorful scene this 
Dublin social pageant. There are so many big frogs 
puffing away in the small pond, dotty nonconform- 
ists, pseuds and nouveaus, but here and there some 
perfect darlings. The inefficiency is so deeply 
rooted in the national character one feels that the 
other Common Market nations are taking a grave 
risk. Might it not be infectious? I know I’ve be- 
come very odd since I returned. The only rock I 
cling to is that I know I’m odd. Still . . . Oh I just 
want to tell you that Major Hogan Eliot drew me 
aside in the supermarket and whispered, “If you 
find a dead kingfisher and dry it and keep it in 
your wardrobe your house will never be struck by 
lightning and it will keep away the moths.” He is 
quite batty, poor love, but one must always pre- 
tend: “But I thought kingfishers were extinct Ma- 
jor.” “I know,” he smiled sadly, “but that makes it 
all the more interesting.” And the Irish Times this 
morning reported “eight dead in Belfast, three of 
them seriously. . . .” And somebody has written 
“God is Love” all over my library book. You see 
what I mean and this happens day after day. O 
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His brand of diplomacy infuriated Stalin and got him expelled from Russia. 
His return to diplomatic service under JFK helped forge a lasting bond with Yugos 


ge His Memoirs, 1925-1950 won the Pulitzer Prize and the National Book Award in 19 


Now he has written the continuation of 

what has been called “the single most valuable 
political book written by an American in 

the 20th century’! rie seu repuvic) 


- GEORGE F KENNAN 
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1950-1963 . 


Resuming a narrative of rare candor and eloquence, the 
distinguished diplomat and historian takes the reader 
“inside” the years bounded by his efforts to end hostilities 
in Korea and the cementing of the U.S.-Yugoslav accord. 
Covered in detail are Mr. Kennan’s adamant opposition ' 
to the confrontation strategy of the Cold War and to y 4 
McCarthyism, his emergence as a major historian (including 

the controversial Reith Lectures at Oxford), and other 
incidents and impressions from a remarkable dual career. 
Penetrating portraits of Acheson, Oppenheimer, Dulles, 
Eisenhower, Tito and JFK appear throughout the book. 


“Pure Kennan, whether in its perceptive treatment of the 
McCarthy years or in its brilliant epilogue...a fascinating, 
elegantly styled book written by a man of mind.” 
—Robert F. Delaney, Sherman Professor of Diplomacy, 
U.S. Naval War College, Newport, R. I., from 
his review in Library Journal. 
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June 28, 1952 
et G, struggled with Frances Berardi and 
yanked her to the side, as if trying to knock 
her over. But she twisted her small body to 
) from falling. She was screaming. They were 
' the boarded-up cabin in Reardon Park—a re- 
iment stand that had not been opened that 
, though painted a tart black-green that still 
led fresh—and three friends of Frances’, girls 
own age, were on the wide dirt path nearby, 
hing, and other people in the park turned to 
th, hearing the noise. Bobby G. noticed noth- 
He shook Frances so that her head swung for- 
1 and back and her long black hair flicked into 
ace, stinging his eyes. 
iat seemed to drive him into a frenzy, her hair 
ing his eyes. 
te fell to her knees. Bobby G. was gripping her 
he upper arm, and he yanked her back up 
her feet again and gave her a final shove, 
at her friends. She collided with one of the 
The girls were so surprised by all this that 
hadn’t had time to cry for help until it was 
over and Bobby G. was running. By then 
‘le were coming—a man who had been sitting 
blanket nearby with his wife and baby and a 
ible radio, and some Negro men who were 
1g at the river, and some boys on bicycles, at- 
ed by all the yelling. But by then Bobby G. 
run crashing through the bushes and was 


‘at Was around seven-thirty on a very hot eve- 
in Seneca, New York. 


August 9, 1971 
ances Berardi, thirty-one years old, separated 
for nearly two months from her husband, 
| behind the counter in her father’s music 
, and thought about Bobby G. Cheatum. 
spite of the airless heat of the store, she was 
ting. She stared, fascinated and contemptuous, 
e prickly flesh on her bare arms. 
e- was helping out-at Berardi’s Music Store, in 


BOBBY G. 
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A story by Joyce Carel Oates 


its “new location”—since 1969—on Drummond 
Avenue. Her father was giving an organ lesson to 
a widow named Florence Daley, in the soundproof 
room at the rear of the store. Twelve free lessons 
came with each purchase of an organ; Mrs. Da- 
ley’s son and his wife had bought her an organ for 
her birthday. From time to time Frances could 
hear the muffled breathless shrieks of the organ, 
though maybe she was imagining it. The room was 
supposed to be soundproof. She inclined her head, 
listening. Yes, she did hear the shrieks. She heard 
something. 

If Bobby G. walked through the door, she would 
say to him, I’m not Frances Berardi any longer. I’m 
Frances Laseck. 

Her father’s store was small, only half the size of 
the shoe store on one side of it and perhaps one- 
third the size of the drugstore at the corner. He 
had crowded it with merchandise—pianos and or- 
gans lining the walls and out in the middle of the 
floor. It was hard to walk around in here. There 
were several counters of smaller musical in- 
struments—accordions and guitars and drums—and 
tacks of sheet music and records, though Frances’ 
father made no effort to compete with the discount 
department stores that sold popular records so 
cheaply. He couldn’t compete with them, he said 
angrily; there, records were stocked “by the foot” 
according to what sold fast, and nobody cared 
what kind of music was being sold. He didn’t want 
to compete on that level, he said. But Berardi’s 
Music Store kept going, year after year. Frances 
liked helping her father because the store was so 
familiar, so contained, like a box seen from the in- 
side. There were no surprises here. She loved the 
smell of the clean polished wood, the pianos and 
organs that looked so perfect, handsome and mute 
and oiled, with their perfect white keys. 

If she had to wait for Bobby G., she was safer 
here than at home. 

Her eyes felt bright and glittery, her neck 
strangely long and thin. She had not slept well for 
several nights. She knew that her collarbones 


showed in this dress, and that she looked wispy 
and shrill in it, like a bird, but she had worn it 
anyway. If Bobby G. did come to look her up, af- 
ter so many years, he might take pity on her when 
he saw how thin she was. After the baby she had 
never gained weight. After the trouble with her 
husband she had never gained weight. 

Frances checked her watch: four-thirty. A very 
long, hot, quiet afternoon. She looked at the clock 
on the wall behind her: four-thirty. Outside, people 
strolled by on the sidewalk and did not come in, 
sometimes didn’t even glance into the window. 
Now someone was slowing down, lingering—a 
middle-aged woman in a housedress, who stared at 
the small $898 organ for sale there, and at the mu- 
sic books displayed on a velvet cloth, Gershwin’s 
Finest Hours, Two on the Aisle, Songs from South 
Pacific. The woman’s name was Mrs. Fuhr; 
Frances knew her daughter Maude from high 
school. She hoped that Mrs. Fuhr wouldn’t come 
in the store. 

Only an hour and a half, Frances thought. Then 
they could close. 


July 2, 1952 

Again and again they asked Frances what had 
happened. Her face was hot and stiff from crying. 
If she cried hard enough they might let her alone. 
Why wouldn’t they let her alone? Her mother sat 
broad and creaking in a cane-backed chair, 


ashamed, silent. Her father was unable to stay in 
one place, kept jumping up from his seat and pac- 
ing around, making everyone nervous. “Just tell 
them, Frannie. Tell them again. Speak up nice and 
tell them, please,” he said. 

They were in the downtown police station, in 
one of the back rooms. The police station! Frances 
knew that Bobby G. was locked up somewhere 
nearby. 

“Repeat, please, what you told us. Then what? 
Then, after he knocked you down, then what?” a 
man was asking her. 

Frances went through it all again. 

Her upper arm was bruised, ugly orange and 
yellow and purple bruises—look at that, her father 
said, turning Frances’ arm for the man to see. Yes, 
he saw it. Her knees were scratched bad. The po- 
liceman tried not to look at Frances’ knees. Any- 
way, the scratches were covered with bandages and 
adhesive tape her mother changed several times a 
day. 

"She could get infection—bad infection—” her fa- 
ther muttered. 

“Yes,” said the policeman. He was a sizable man 
with a gleaming bald head, her father’s age. He 
did not wear a uniform like the other policemen 
who were listening. As he talked, Frances stared at 
the grim creases around his mouth. From time to 
time he rubbed a handkerchief into these sweaty 
creases because it was so hot, even with the fan 





going. It had been hot now, up in the nineties, for 
over a week. Everyone in Seneca was sick of the 
weather. 

“Bobby G. Cheatum was always a wise guy, 
smart-assing around,” the policeman said, “but I 
never thought he’d go crazy like this.” 

“You just keep him locked up,” Frances’ father 
said loudly. “If he breaks out—” 

“He isn’t going to break out.” 

“No? Who says so, a jail like this? I know this 
town. I know how my kids and my neighbors’ kids 
get chased around—boys or girls, it don’t matter. 
Look, you see this goes to a trial—in a courtroom, 
with a judge and all that,” he stammered, “because 
there are some things this town should learn. . .” 

“Yes, Mr. Berardi, that’s right. I happen to agree 
with you,” the policeman said, wiping his face. 

Frances had no more tears left. She wondered if 
they had come to the end of the questioning. For 
four days now she had been kept in the house; her 
father had closed up the store and stayed home, 
sometimes weeping angrily in the bedroom, some- 
times storming out of the house, bypassing 
Frances, not even looking at her. As if he hated 
her. Frances had cried until she was worn out. She 
thought in a flash of anger that Bobby G. was a 
stupid goddamn nigger, though he thought he was 
smarter than the other niggers, and the next time 
she saw him she would tell him so. 


November 19, 1956 

“My name is Herbert Ryder from Legal Aid. I 
came out here the other time with your sister Bon- 
nie. Do you remember me, Bobby?” 

Bobby G. Cheatum sat with his arms listless on 
his big knees, knees parted and tilting to either 
side of his body. His face was oily with a peculiar 
sweatless perspiration, especially the wings of his 
broad nose. His eyes were yellowed. Sometimes his 
lips were pursed, sometimes slack. He did not 
glance at Herbert Ryder. 

“Bobby, I want to ask you a few questions. Are 
you listening, Bobby?” 

They were in a visitors’ room, an alcove off the 
veranda used for arts and crafts instructions on 
certain days of the week. This was a -Wednesday 
evening, the only time Ryder could come to the 
hospital. The alcove was quite cold. There was no 
one around except a nurse at the reception desk in 
the foyer; she was typing in brief, hacking spasms, 
and listening to music on a small transistor radio, 

“As soon as you can be examined again, and re- 
leased from here, we’ll get you on the court 
docket. I’m confident the charges will be dismissed. 
Bobby, are you listening?” 

Bobby did not reply. 

“Why aren’t you listening? Don’t you trust me? 
Your sister Bonnie came to me for help—don’t you re- 
member, she introduced me to you? You know who I 
am. You want to get out of here, don’t you?” 
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Bobby shrugged his shoulders. “Hell,” hé mum- 
bled. 

“What?” 

“Hell with it,” he said hoarsely. 

“What do you mean? Don’t you want to get out 
of here?” 

Bobby stared at the floor. His hair was oily and 
very woolly. The tight, tiny curls gave his face a 
look of tension that was misleading. Really he was 
very relaxed, slack, almost unconscious. 

“Everything will be cleared up. ... I’m con- 
fident that the charges will be dismissed. But you 
have to get well. I mean you have to be declared 
well. If you would only make an effort. . .” 

Bobby appeared to be listening. 

“When you're scheduled to be examined, if you 
would only try to be... . try to. . . if you would 
only make an effort to act normal. . .” 

The nurse in the foyer began typing again, inter- 
rupting the music. Bobby G. flinched: it had been 
the music he was listening to, not Ryder. 

“Do you want to rot in here?” Ryder asked. 

Bobby G. did not bother to reply. 


July 6, 1952 

Bounding on and off the prison cot at the down- 
town Seneca jail, shouting. On and off the bars, 
throwing himself against the bars, which he 
couldn’t believe in. They had dragged him here 
and locked him in! Bobby G. Cheatum himself! 

When he got out— 

He mashed his sweating face against the iron 
bars. His eyeballs itched with the heat and this 
way he could scratch them. Roll them hard against 
the bars, then harder, and then he knocked his 
forehead against them—it maddened him to think 
of how he was locked up while everyone else was 
loose. Probably laughing at him. Shaking their 
heads over him. His mother had predicted all this, 
with her used-up sour laugh. Bobby G., your trou- 
bles and mine are set to begin soon, with that lip of 
yours. She wouldn’t come visit him. But she sent 
him a message through his sister: Z give you my 
undivided love and attention. God bless you always. 

He kept hearing Frances Berardi’s scream. Why 
had that little bitch made so much noise? And 
when he looked around, sure enough Roosevelt 
had run, and the girls started to scream for help. 
Where had those girls come from, anyway? Daw- 
dling on the path, holding back and then walking 
forward, fast, right up out of the awful waves of 
heat, heat like air easing out of an oven, and no 
place to hide from it. He worked all day at Allied 
Storage, loading and unloading vans, and what he 
looked forward to was the evening—strolling down 
to Reardon Park to see who was around. 

He could shut his eyes and see everyone there, 
hanging around the concrete abutment, telling 
jokes about how Bobby G. had gotten dragged off 
to jail. 


He banged his head against the bars, to see 
what would happen. Suddenly he liked the hard- 
soft feel of the iron, its cool flatness, the way it 
pushed back at-his hot face. There was something 
to respect in those bars. 

He remembered the little brash-faced Italian 
girls from when he’d been in school, how they 
joked with him and didn’t even mind sitting next 
to him on the-Uptown bus. He had gotten along 
with all of them. Everyone liked him. The kids 
from Lowertown all stuck together, riding the bus 
three or four miles up to Lawrence Belknap 
School. Frances. Berardi hadn’t been on that bus— 
she was younger than Bobby G. and his friends— 
he wasn’t sure what age she was, but she was 
young. The little white bitch, with that yell of 
hersi ass 

His mouth had been cut on the inside, and he’d 
spat out blood, but no doctor would come to see 
him. 

He pressed his face, his cheek, his jaw against 
the bars. An idea came to him slowly. He could 
see it, beginning as a pinprick in his head, then 
swelling. He watched it swell until it was too large 
to stay inside his head. 

“You let me out!” he yelled. 

The noise of his voice astonished him. It was the 
noise he’d heard in the fight with Frances—not 
really his own voice, but another, that pushed its 
way out of him. Now that it was free it yelled 
again: “You're listenin’! You guys’re listenin’! You 
let me out—you—” 

He paused, panting. His heart was pounding 
now as if it had gotten away from him, jubilant 
and wild. Yes, yes, Bobby G., he thought to him- 
self, a thought that was like a shout, and some- 
thing seemed to burst in his head. He picked the 
mattress off his cot and, grunting, threw it against 
the wall. Then he wheeled around and saw the 
frame, and seized it—it wasn’t heavy, it was disap- 
pointing, but anyway it was something to grab, a 
real opponent. Not like little Frances Berardi who 
turned out to weigh almost nothing, for all her 
smart-aleck taunts—he could have snapped her 
neck in a second. 

That face of hers froze in his head. He remem- 
bered the sudden springing madness he'd felt, 
Frances’ face, how she’d turned against him and 
slapped him, right for everybody to see. He began 
slamming the cot against the wall. Again. And 
again. Beating the cot against the wall and the 
bars and yelling for them to let him out, until he 
couldn’t stop, didn’t want to stop. 

“Let me out ’n’ PI kill you—the goddamn bunch 
of you—” 


July 9, 1952 

Nine-thirty in the morning. He knew that from 
seeing a clock. All night long Bobby G.’s eyes were 
rolling like crazy in his head, wanting to get loose. 


Concerning the Case of Bobby G. 


Leather belts kept him in bed. To spite the nurse 
he wet the bed on purpose—let her clean it up. 
Sponge it up. She was a claw-handed white bitch, 
afraid of him, wouldn’t come near him if she could 
help it. He tried to throw up on her but it caught 
somewhere inside him—wouldn’t come up. So he 
had to taste it, seeping back down his throat. That 
drove him wild. 

A shot in the left buttock and then he was up 
and into somebody’s clothes, not clothes he recog- 
nized. Now his head was very heavy, though he 
knew that it was only nine-thirty in the morning 
and he had a long day ahead. They walked him 
out to an ambulance and helped him up and 
closed the door on him, with more leather straps to 
keep his arms against his sides, and an attendant 
sitting by the door to guard him. A white punk of 
maybe twenty, staring at Bobby G. as if he ex- 
pected Bobby G. to leap at him. 

So they really thought he was crazy! 

He had to laugh, that was such a joke. The 
white boy by the back door, sitting on a little 
stool, stared at him and said nothing. 

So he was mentally unfit to stand trial—so they 
said—so he had fooled them, all of them— 

Mentally unfit to stand trial! 


June 28, 1952 

Frances Berardi and some friends of hers, girls 
her own age, were cutting through Reardon Park; 
it was after supper and everyone was out. They 
talked for a while with some boys they knew, and 
Frances took a few puffs of a cigarette from one of 
them—a small, dark, ferret-faced boy named Joe 
Palisano. She smoked with a squinting, adult de- 
tachment, as if assessing the taste of the smoke 
carefully, and finding it not bad. She and Joe were 
not older than the others, but they acted older; but 
then he started to tease her about certain things, 
about something that had been written about her 
on a viaduct nearby, and she told him to go to 
hell. 

She led her friends away, walking stiffly and an- 
grily. “I don’t like guys who talk dirty,” she said. 
“I don’t have to put up with that crap from any- 
body’s mouth.” 

She spoke with a tart philosophical air. She and 
her friends wandered down to the river, where 
people were fishing—most of them Negroes, boys 
and older men, even a few heavy black women, 
sitting on upended boxes and sighing with the 
heat. There was no one here that Frances was in- 
terested in. She and her friends walked along the 
abutment, kicking off Mallow Cup wrappers and 
Popsicle wrappers into the water. It was a very hot, 
airless evening. 

Frances was wearing blue pedal-pushers and a 
jersey blouse that pulled tight over her head, 
pink and white stripes and a white stretch collar; 
she had bought it just the Saturday before, at 
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an Uptown store. She knew she looked good in 
it. She was twelve years old but mature for 
her age, her black hair glossy and loose, her 
bangs falling thick over her forehead so that they 
brushed the tops of her thick eyebrows. She was 
short, trim, athletic, with quick eyes and a brief 
upper lip, a little loud in her laughter and joking. 
You could always hear Frannie from a distance, 
one of her sisters complained—at school or hanging 
around the grocery store or here in the park, al- 
ways Frannie Berardi with her big mouth, fooling 
around. Her friends stood around her, envious and 
uneasy. 

There was nothing to do by the river, so they 
headed back up toward Market Street. Joe Pali- 
sano and his friends were gone. Frances regretted 
walking away like that, but she had thought 
maybe he would follow her. Right now she might 
be riding on the crossbar of his bicycle, hot-faced 
and excited... . “The hell with him,” she mut- 
tered. She and her friends walked slowly, scuffing 
their feet. They all wore moccasins made of imita- 
tion leather, a bright tan, and decorated with small 
colored beads, bought at the same store Uptown. It 
was a thing they did, scuff their feet, especially 
when they walked on the pavement. They scuffed 
their feet now in the dirt. They all had the same 
dark-bright faces, dark eyes moving restlessly. 
Their minds were tipped in one direction by some- 
one honking a horn up ahead—but it was nobody 
they knew—and then another way by a blast of 
music from someone’s radio—but it was just a mar- 
ried couple with their baby, lying on a blanket 
nearby, a cousin of Frances’ and her husband—and 
then in another direction by two Negro boys up 
ahead. Frances knew one of them, Bobby G., a big 
boy wearing jeans and a buckled belt and a white 
T-shirt tucked into the belt. 

“Look who’s hanging around,” Frances called 
out to him, in a drawl. 

He turned to her with a surprised grin. “I see a 
cute little fox,” he said, raising his hand to sight 
her through his fingers, a circle made by his thumb 
and forefinger. 

Frances laughed. “That's all you got to do, huh, 
hang around here? I thought you had a car. How 
come you’re hanging around here?” 

“Taking in the sights,” Bobby G. said. 

Frances looked Bobby G. straight in the eye. He 
was nineteen and had been in the same class with 
her brother Salvatore. But he acted younger and 
was always lots of fun. He was a good-looking 
black boy. 

“Out for any special sight?” Frances said. She 
was hot-faced and bold. Her friends giggled at the 
way Frances walked right up to him with her 
hands on her hips, like someone in a movie. 

“Could be we might take a drive Uptown. Want 
to come along?” Bobby G. said. 

“Not tonight.” Frances saw that he was barefoot 
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and that his feet were powdery with the dust. She 
giggled at the size of his feet. “Anyway I heard 
your car broke down. That’s what I heard.” 

“How come not tonight? You got some special 
business?” 

Frances shrugged her shoulders. She was very 
excited, almost giddy. It was as if someone were 
pushing her from behind, pushing her toward 
Bobby G. Come on, don’t be afraid! Stand right up 
to him! 

“Hell, my father would kill me,” Frances said. 

“Who’s gonna tell him?” 

“I heard your car broke down and anyway I got 
better things to do.” 

“Your father ain’t going to know about it—he 
never knew about it the other time, did he?” 

Frances hoped her friends hadn’t heard that. A 
kind of flame passed over her face and she poked 
Bobby G. with her forefinger, right in the center of 
his chest. 

“Somebody’s got a big mouth,” she drawled. 

Bobby G. just grinned. 

That made Frances mad. Something was beating 
furiously in her. She had to stand back on her 
heels, with her head tilted, in order to look up 
straight into Bobby G.’s face. She wasn’t going to 
back down from him. 

“I got better things to do than ram around with 
you,” she said. 

“How come you so fussy? That’s never what I 
heard about Frannie Berardi.” 

She almost laughed. Then, lit by a sudden giddy 
excitement, a daring she had rehearsed in her 
imagination many times—slapping Joe Palisano’s 
face in front of everyone—Frances reared back and 
struck Bobby G. on the side of the face, with the 
flat of her hand, slapping her palm hard against 
his cheek— 


April 23, 1960 

“So I slapped his face. I was just kidding 
around. And he grabbed my wrist and started 
shaking me. . . and I tried to kick him and. . .” 

Frances hesitated, staring at Father Luciano as if 
she expected him to nod, to remember. But he 
couldn’t remember. He couldn’t see that summer 
evening, the park and the wide dirt path and the 
boarded-up refreshment stand and Bobby G. and 
herself. . . 

“Didn’t this all happen a long time ago, 
Frances? Years ago?” he asked. 

“Yes, before we all moved Uptown, a whole lot 
of us moved,” Frances said slowly. “It was like the 
kids themselves decided to move—you know—kids 
who were friends with one another—now it’s mostly 
all Negro down there. By the river. Eddie drives 
me by there sometimes and I look at our old 
house and it’s all colored, a big family. . . . Low- 
ertown used to be all Italian and colored, now it’s 
just colored. . . . It’s funny how that changed.” 


Sciacca 


-weve been making medicines 
__as if people’s lives depended on them 











Father Luciano smiled a pursed little smile. His 
expression looked out of focus, not quite right. 
Wasn’t he listening? Frances sat forward. She had 
to make him understand. There was something ur- 
gent she had to explain, she must ask his forgive- 
ness and his absolution, she must confess it and 
get it all straightened out so that she could forget 
about it and get married and pass beyond that 
part of her life. 

“It was a long time ago, yes,” she stammered, 
“and I was such a brat, it makes me sick to re- 
member myself! I was such a show-off... . We'd 
go roller-skating on Saturdays, and kid around 
with the Uptown boys, and ride our bicycles all 
over... . It makes me so ashamed to remember 
myself,” she said. She took a tissue out of her 
purse and wiped her forehead. “And Bobby G.— 
Bobby G. Cheatum—he was a neighborhood kid a 
little older than we were. He was in my brother’s 
class but he dropped out. We all played together, 
you know, white and colored, in the park and at 
school and all over, and Bobby G. was pretty 
nice—sometimes he had a bad temper, got mad, 
and you had to be careful of him—but he was 
pretty nice—kind of daring, the way hed climb 
across the railroad bridge when a train might come 
at any time, while the other boys just stood and 
watched—” 

Why was she saying all this? Father Luciano 
didn’t know what she was talking about. Probably 
he had never even driven down to Lowertown. He 
was new to the city of Seneca itself and his parish 
was nowhere near the hill. He was from Buffalo, 
forty miles away. Frances was confused. She 
wanted to make him understand, she wanted to 
make him remember—those years in the cinder 
playgrounds, in the park, at Lawrence Belknap 
School, she wanted to make him remember again 
the kids in the neighborhood, who were all grown 
up now, a lot of them married, some still in the 
Navy or the Army, a few of them gone on to col- 
lege, or disappeared, two of them killed in car ac- 
cidents, and a few of them with crazy bad luck— 
like Bobby G. locked up in the state hospital all 
these years. 

“Would you like to begin your confession now?” 
Father Luciano asked. — 

“No, not yet, no, wait... I want to explain 
something . . .” she said slowly, confused. Out in 
the anteroom Eddie was waiting and she could 
imagine him smoking a cigarette, frowning. This 
was taking too long. She knew what was coming: a 
little lecture on birth control, the paper she would 
have to sign swearing that she would not use any 
artificial methods of birth control and that her 
children would be brought up Catholic. Yes. She 
was ready for that. But first she had to explain 
something about those years of her childhood, her 


oS young girlhood, when she was twelve years old 


and had bought that pink and white blouse she 
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liked so much, when she had walked up to Bobby 
G. Cheatum that night in the park... . 

“You said that the boy is in the hospital,” Fa- 
ther Luciano said, when Frances did not speak for 
a while. “Don’t you think he’s in good hands 
there? He’s out of danger and he can’t cause dan- 


ger to others. . . . I’m sure they have an excellent 
staff there to help him. If he were out on his own 
he’d just be a threat to himself and to others.” 

“But I was such a brat, I was always shooting 
my mouth off. . .” 

“And the court showed the proper wisdom, I be- 
lieve. Pm sure of it. Does anyone- else ever talk 
about this incident, Frances? Does anyone else 
even remember except you?” 

“Oh, no. No,” Frances said at once. “Not in my 
family. We stopped talking about it right away. 
And Eddie used to live outside Seneca, he’s from 
the country where his parents have a farm... . 
The kids are all sort of scattered nów, except for 
some girls I see around, you know, hopping. We 
all moved Uptown. And Bobby G.’s people, well, I 
didn’t know them . . . his father died a few years 
ago, I heard . .. but probably people don’t re- 
member.” 

Father Luciano shifted his weight in his chair. 
Over his shoulder Frances could see the lawn out 
front and the grilled iron gates decorated with 
golden crosses, cross after cross stretching along the 
sidewalk. She looked down at her hands, at the 
frayed damp tissue. She couldn’t remember having 
taken it out of her purse. 

“If he were out on his own,” Father Luciano 
said gently, “he’d just be a threat to himself and to 
others, Isn’t that so?” 

“I thought if I could visit him ... maybe I 
could explain it to him. . . . But that would drive 
my father wild, I couldn’t even bring it up. Once 
some lawyer came to see me; he was from Legal 
Aid. I think that’s what it was called. He was try- 
ing to get Bobby G. set for a trial or something. 
He asked me questions but my father was right 
there with me, so I had to keep saying the old an- 
swers. And . . . Oh, I don’t know. That was a long 
time ago, too, three or four years ago. I suppose 
people don’t remember now.” 

“Tm sure they don’t,” Father Luciano said. 


August 9, 1971 

Frances answered the phone on the first ring. 

“Frannie? How is it there?” 

Her mother again. 

“What do you mean, how is it?” she said irri- 
tably. “The four o’clock lesson came and went—the 
lady with the organ lessons—and it’s dead as hell 
in here, and hot. Why he wants to stay open till 
six is beyond me.” 

“You sure nobody came in?” 

“If you mean Bobby G., he’s nowhere in sight 
and what’s more no Negro is in sight or has even 








ced in the window all day. So. How’s every- 
thing at home?” 

- “Frannie, I just happened to mention that this 
colored boy was being released today, you know, I 
just happened to mention it to Edith Columbo, 
and she said maybe we better notify the police. I 
don’t mean asking for trouble, Frannie—but just 
sensible—to give warning—” 

go Nolo oo: 

“You should let Eddie know, anyway. He would 
-want to know. He would be worrying about you 
Tight now.” 

_ Frances made a despairing droll face, that her 
‘mother should be so stupid! That her mother 
should think Eddie gave a damn about her! 

“How’s Sue Ann?” Frances asked flatly. 

“Outside playing with the kid next door. You 
sure nobody's hanging around there? Out on the 
sidewalk?” 

Frances’ father came out of the back room, look- 
ing at her. She mouthed the word “Mama” to him 
and he nodded, his face closing up. He walked to 
the front of the store and gazed out at the street. 
Traffic passed slowly. After a few minutes, Frances 
said, “Mama, I got to hang up, a customer is com- 
-ing in—” 
_. She stared at her father’s back, his damp white 
shirt, and wondered what he was thinking. Not of 
Bobby G. No. He wouldn’t spend five minutes in 
all these years thinking of him: that black bastard, 
maniac, beating his daughter up the way he 
and then running so wild it took three police- 
en to drag him away. . . . Frances took out her 
compact and checked her face. It was always a sur- 
rise, that she should look so cute. Cute. That’s all 
_ you could say for her face, but it was enough—with 
_ her short upper lip and her long thin nose and her 
dark, darting eyes, and the way her hair didn’t 
turn kinky even in this hot weather. Yes, she was 
“cute. Short and cute. What had someone said to 
her once?—Bobby G. himself?—The best things 
e in small packages. 
nce she had been under the awning at the 
all Drug on Main Street, waiting for rain to 
op, and cruising along the curb in his rattletrap 
alopy was Bobby G. and that friend of his with 
the funny name—she couldn't remember it now— 
and Bobby asked her how'd she like a ride home? 
_ Because they lived near each other. Frances hesi- 
_ tated only a second, then said OK. Great. And she 
_ had jumped in the back seat. She had always had 
lot of nerve. They drove right down the big hill 
Lowertown, Bobby G. showing off a little bit, 
humping on the steering wheel as if it were a 
rum, but putting himself out to be nice to her. 
et he let you know, that Bobby G., that he was 
ways thinking around the edges of what he 
uldn’t be thinking. That was the day he had 
‘teasing her, The best things come in small 



















































Concerning the Case of Bobby G. 


Bobby G.’s friend—his name was Roosevelt— 
couldn’t keep up with her and Bobby G., the way 
they kidded each other. What a nerve she had! 
She knew that her father would kill her if he saw 
her in a car with any boys, let alone colored boys. 
But she had jumped in the car anyway. 

Then, as they approached her own neighbor- 
hood, she began to wonder if this had been a good 
idea. Someone on the street might see her and tell 
her father. So she poked Bobby G. on the shoulder 
and said, “Hey, maybe you better let me out 
here.” 

“In the rain, honey? You'll spoil that high-class 
outfit of yours!” 

She snorted at this—she was wearing shorts and 
a soiled blouse. 

But Bobby G. let her out anyway, near a gro- 
cery store so that she could wait for the rain to 
stop. Nobody had seen her, evidently. Nobody told 
her father. And yet now, today, so many years 
later, she wanted to tell her father about that ride. 

“I been thinking about Bobby G. all day .. .” 
she said. 

Her father stood with his back to her, blunt and 
perspiring. He had grown heavy and bald; once a 
good-looking man, even when his hair had thinned 
unevenly, now he sagged with worry and irritabil- 
ity. Frances was a little afraid of him. She feared 
his peevish scowl, that scowl that had been di- 
rected at her over the years—because she was no 
good at the piano, because her marriage had been 
bad from the start, most of all because she had a 
pert, impatient, unserious scowl herself. 

“What did you say?” her father said, turning 
suddenly. 

His face warned her: Better shut up, Fran. Shut 
your cute little mouth. 

“Nothing,” she said. 

“It better be nothing,” her father said. 


August 9, 1971 

They had located Bobby G.’s older sister, Bon- 
nie, who was married and living now in Buffalo. 
At first she had said no, no, she couldn’t take him 
in, she was afraid of him, and her husband was in 


and out of trouble himself... . What would 
Bobby G. do around the house? Wouldn’t he be 
dangerous? 


A woman social worker told her: “Bobby has ten 
years’ experience, working in the hospital laundry. 
He'll be able to get a good job in a laundry. He 
only needs to adjust himself to society again. He 
needs a friendly home for a while, to get him 
started again.” 

“How long’s that gonna take, to get him started 
again?” she asked suspiciously. 

She was a grave-faced, thick woman in her mid- 
forties, with a habit of shaking her head negatively 
as she thought, as if nothing seemed right to her. 
But in the end she agreed to take Bobby G. in. 


a 





So they brought Bobby G. to her one Monday 
afternoon. He turned out to be a tall, thin black 
man with a slight stoop, shy and apologetic. He 
was carrying a small suitcase. He had five dollars 
release money. 

“Well, Bobby G.,” she said awkwardly. 

They shook hands like people in a movie. Bon- 
nie didn’t know what to do: she remembered her 
brother as taller and heavier, and maybe this man 
was someone else. 

“Hello,” he said. 

A voice like a whisper, so hoarse! She didn’t rec- 
ognize that either. 

She cleared off a place for him to sit on the sofa 
and he set the suitcase primly at his feet. So this 
was her crazy put-away brother Bobby Gaspar, the 
one nobody in the family liked to talk about. . . . 
He had a curious way of ducking his head. He 
would not meet her gaze, not directly. A tall, thin, 
scrawny bird, birdlike in his nervousness, with a 
glaze to his dark skin that was like permanent 
sweat, and a smell in his clothes of panic. Bonnie 
Stared at him, her heart sinking. This was a mis- 
take and she couldn’t get out of it. 

“Been a lot of time since we seen each other,” 
she said slowly. “They treated you OK there, 
huh?” 

“Yes,” Bobby said. 

“The big trouble~you know—the courtroom and 
all—I mean the trial—that got all cleared up, huh?” 

“The charges were dismissed,” Bobby G. said 
softly. 

“Charges were dismissed, oh yes,” his sister said 
seriously, nodding. That was an important fact. 
That was good news. 

She couldn’t think what to do—start supper with 
him sitting here?—so after a while she suggested 
that they go down to the corner to get some things 
she needed. “Just a five-minute walk,” she said. 

Bobby got to his feet self-consciously and fol- 
lowed her out of the building—she had an apart- 
ment on the first floor, a good location—and she 
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noticed out of the corner of her eye that he walked 
in a kind of crouch, leading with his forehead. He 
didn’t look crazy, not the way some people on the 
street looked, but he didn’t look quite right either, — 
with that stiff walk of his, like an old man’s walk 
and not a man of—what was he now?—thirty-eight? 
He kept staring out at the street, at the buses and 
trucks, o 

At the intersection he froze and didn’t seem able 
to move. “It’s just across the street, that’s the groe 
cery right over there,” Bonnie said, panicked her- © 
self. Oh Jesus, she thought, they brought him to me 
still crazy and they drove away again! “Look, 
Bobby G., it ain’t nothing to get across this street— 
nobody’s going to hurt you—” 

What was wrong with him? He stood on the 
curb, sweating, and wouldn’t step off onto the 
street. He was staring ahead, his eyes wide. He ~ 
stood in that crouched-over, crazy way, his shoul- = 
ders hunched as if for battle. Bonnie broke out 
into a sweat, standing beside him. She didn’t know AS 
if she should touch his arm, or what. He looked 
paralyzed. And all around them people were pass- 
ing, some of them staring at him—didn’t he have i. 
any shame, to act like this on the street? x 

“Bobby G., there just aint no trouble getting 
over there. . . .” 

He didn’t look at her but he seemed to be listen- 
ing. After a long wait he took one step forward, 


off the curb and into the gutter. Bonnie drew in 


her breath slowly, cautiously. 
“See, how there ain’t any trouble? It’s real easy,” 
she said. 
He took another step, slow as hell; at this rate it re 
would take them an hour to cross the street, but _ 
anyway it was a start. ae 
She took hold of his arm and led him. “OK, 
Bobby G., you see how easy it is, huh . . . ? See 


how easy . . . 2” He was slow as hell and she was ae 
burning hot with the shame of it, but he was her _ 


brother, after all. Her baby brother. Anyway, today 
was a start. O 
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/IRGINIA WOOLF 
by Quentin Bell 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $12.50 


°° Quentin Bell’s life of his aunt Vir- 
. ginia Woolf has been so widely re- 
< viewed and so justly praised that at 
this point in time a further sum- 
mary of its contents and a tribute to 
the manner in which they have 
been set forth must seem su- 
erfluous. For students, of course, it 
jow and henceforth indispens- 
; more than that, I find it hard 
magine anyone with even the 
ost casual interest in Virginia 
oolf, or the Bloomsbury milieu in 
which she lived and worked, for 
whom the reading of this biography 
will not prove a fascinating, enlight- 
ening, and finally, a deeply moving 
experience. Bell, in both a literal 
“symbolic sense, is an heir. of 
yomsbury, an exemplar in the 
second generation of the candor, 
arity, and civilization that one as- 
sociates with his elders. His book, 
uite apart from the interest and 
importance of its subject, is itself a 
splendid example of the biog- 
rapher’s art. As such, it is a valued 
ddition to the Bloomsbury canon, 
where, if it ranks below Lytton Stra- 
’s Queen Victoria, it is certainly 
perior to either E. M. Forster’s 
sworthy Lowes Dickinson or 
ginia Woolf’s Roger Fry. Bell, in 
ort, has done his inheritance 
a brief prefatory note he 
s: “The purpose of the present 
: volur e is purely historical; and al- 
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THE INDISPENSABLE VIRGINIA WOOLF 


by William Abrahams 


though I hope that I may assist 
those who attempt to explain and to 
assess the writing of Virginia Woolf, 
I can do so only by presenting facts 
which hitherto have not been gener- 
ally known and by providing a clear 
and truthful account of the charac- 
ter and personal development of my 
subject. In no other way can I con- 
tribute to literary criticism. Even if I 
had the equipment for such a task I 
should not have the inclination; I 
have found the work of the biog- 
rapher sufficiently difficult without 
adventuring into other directions 
and indeed the business of gather- 
ing and presenting the facts would 
hardly have been completed without 
help.” 

The note is characteristic in its 
modesty; it is also, I fear, likely to 
mislead those who accept at face 
value the view that “the work of the 
biographer” is “gathering and 
presenting the facts.” The superior 
qualities of Bell’s own book are re- 
minder enough that the process is a 
good deal more complex than this 
modest view of it would suggest. 
Obviously, facts are the basic mate- 
rials upon which the biographer de- 
pends if he is to provide the truth- 
ful account of his subject that must 
always be his primary concern. But 
once the facts have been gathered, 
sorted out, evaluated, and some- 
times discarded, he enters upon a 
task of an altogether different order: 
their presentation. The mere gather- 
ing-in of facts, no matter upon how 
epic and indiscriminate a scale, does 
not, paradoxically, ensure a truthful 








‘Woolf, and this relationship be 


































account—not, anyway, of the so 
that distinguishes biography as. 
work of art from the bleak accurai 
of a census record. (Bell neatly illus 
trates the point. He has included ; 
appendices to his biography two di 
tailed chronologies, crammed full i 
facts—thus, in 1907: “23-25 Marc 
Virginia and Adrian sleep at Vi 
Dickinson’s house in Manche 
Square while their move to 29 
roy Square takes place; 28 Mi 
Virginia and Adrian go to. 
with Clive and Vanessa Bell, m 
ings with Duncan Grant; 10 Al 
Virginia and Adrian return to 
don and take up residence in t 
new home, 29 Fitzroy Square, 
While these facts undeniably m 
for a truthful account, that accoun 
stops far short of the level of 
and fidelity to life that Bell achie 
in his presentation.) 

Presentation brings us from 
search to interpretation, to sul 
jectivity, to point of view—how 
facts are given to us, the text 
style and intention of a work. Si 
in most biographies the author is 
invisible presence—Boswell be 
the classic exception—it is too € 
to conclude that he is not there 
all, and that the biography, in 
fect, produced itself. 

But Quentin Bell is in a spe 
case: he is the nephew of Virgi 
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tween biographer and subject b: 
to the forefront those questio: 
interpretation, subjectivity 
point of view to which, ge 
too little attention is paid. I b 
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All writers and their starving agents 

"agree: all publishers are icy-fingered 
penny pinchers. True? Maybe. But 
“sometimes, on sighting an extraordi- 
“nary new talent, the Atlantic and At- 
lantic Monthly Press editors come all 
ver shivery, and the result is an At- 
antic Grant. It is an outright gift of 
enough money to enable the comple- 
ion of a promising work in progress. 
Or you could call it a bet. 





In the past we have bet on such 
titers as Jesse Hill Ford, Dr. Robert 
Coles, and James Alan McPherson. 
wo years ago we read forty pages by 
young registered nurse from Wyo- 
ming, Saron R. Curtin. She was 
writing with rage and love and humor 
about old people and how they are 
treated in America, how their talents 
are so often wasted and their loneli- 
ness ignored. She seemed a born story- 
teller, telling simply yet  stirringly 
about her own family, friends and pa- 
tients, rich or poor, happy or 
wretched, brilliantly lucid or pitifully 
disturbed. 


. We were moved and challenged. So 
we gave Ms. Curtin a Grant. The At- 
lantic printed part of the manuscript 
1 July, 1972; and now we proudly 
publish the book. It is just as good as 

ehad bet it would be. A good bet on 
our part, and a good bet for anyone 
who ever had a parent. 


NOBODY EVER DIED OF 
OLD AGE 
by Sharon R. Curtin 
$6.95 at your bookstore 
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o add that Bell in no way takes a 
vantage of his position to call atten- 
tion to himself, nor does he pre- 
sume upon it to scant the arduous 
work that goes into preparing a bi- 
ography on this scale: there is noth- 
ing of the amateur or member of 
the family for whom allowances 
have to be made in what he has 
done. But he is Virginia Woolf’s 
nephew; his uncle Leonard chose 
him to be her biographer. In most 
instances, the people he is writing 
about are people he knew, or heard 
talked about by people who were 
close to him. When he refers to the 
Woolfs as Leonard and Virginia, or 
to his parents as Clive and Vanessa, 
or to their friends as Lytton (Stra- 
chey), Morgan (Forster), Bunny 
(Garnett), and Ottoline (Morrell), it 
is not an affectation; for him to 
have referred to them otherwise 
would have been the affectation. 
The advantage to him (and for us) 
of his position is not simply that he 
is already in possession of so many 
of the facts that “hitherto have not 
been generally known,” but that he 
is able to write about them with the 
ease and naturalness that come 
from a long familiarity—here, the 
familiarity of a nephew. 

(Relationship in such cases inevi- 
tably has much to do with the view, 
or as it is sometimes called, the con- 
ception of the subject. The widow of 
a famous man, for example, will see 
him in a different way than his sis- 
ter does; his brother in yet another 
way. Each conception in its way 
may be valid, though some are 
more valid than others: generally 
speaking, the length of intimacy is a 
reliable indicator.) 

I have been unable to discover an 
adjective, equivalent to “avuncular,” 
meaning _nephew-like—“neposian,” 
perhaps. If such a word existed, it 
would serve beautifully here to de- 
scribe the point of view and tone of 
this biography. Nephew-like: affec- 
tionate, understanding, tinged ever 
so slightly with irony, an observant 
child’s fascination with and toler- 
ation of his elders, a sense and ac- 
ceptance of their peculiarity. 

The Woolfs had decided that they 
should not have children of their 
own—Virginia’s history of mental 
breakdowns made it too great a risk 
for her. She envied her sister Va- 
nessa her three children, Julian, 
Quentin, and Angelica, and loved 








hem almost as deeply as she loved a 
Vanessa herself. For the three _ 
young Bells she was their beloved — 
Aunt Virginia. David Garnett, who 
would eventually marry Angelica, in ‘ 
his volume of memoirs, The Flowers x 
of the Forest, recalls the arrivals of 
Virginia at Charleston, the Bells’ 

house in Sussex: “. . . a signal for 

rejoicing on the part of Julian and — 
Quentin who had secrets to share _ 
with her. Thus she was always led — 
aside and from the corner of the 
walled garden where they were en- 
sconced came her clear hoot of 
laughter—like the mellow hoot of an _ 
owl—and Julian’s loud explosions of | 
merriment, protests and èx- 


planations.” PER 


When the boys were at Charles- _ 


ton, they brought out a family ~ 


newspaper, the New Bulletin, with 
Julian as Editor and Quentin as Il- 
lustrator. One typewritten copy was : 
handed round at the lunch table. In- 
the paper for August 15, 1925, the 
following item appears: 


The Disappearing Aunt 


On Sunday the Woolves paid a 
visit to the Squire [John Maynard 
Keynes, who lived nearby at 
Tilton]. Virginia, unable to face a 
Tilton tea with Harland [the 
Keynes’ majordomo] in the offing, 
decided to walk over to Charleston. 
She was seen on road by Angelica 
and Louie fa maid] and her voice 
is thought to have been heard by 
Duncan [Grant]. She failed to ap- 
pear at tea, however, and did not 
afterwards return to Tilton. The 
most widely accredited theory is 
that she had a sudden inspiration 
and sat down on the way to com- 
pose a new novel. 


In the New Bulletin for the next 
day: 


Nessa and the Illustrator visited the 
Woolves this afternoon and found. 
the disappearing aunt safe and 
sound. It appears that for some 


whim she decided to eat her tea | 


under a haystack instead of ins © 
Charleston dining-room, The dif. - 
ference, however, is not great, and 

it is even possible that she mistook 
the one for the other. 


The mixture of affection andi 
irony in this playful schoolboy jour- 
nalism is echoed forty-seven years 


on in the biography Quentin Bell o 
has now written of his aunt, thirty- 


one years after she drowned herself 















River Ouse, and it is one of 
urces of its great strength. Her 
genius as an artist is taken for 
ited—though there is one re- 
kable chapter in which he at- 
ts to “examine her mind at 
work”—but Bell’s major achievement 
is to restore the “daily-ness” of Vir- 
ginia Woolf's life, from which, in 
accord with the unknowable laws of 
genius, her work sprang. Seen thus, 
it proves to have been a life unex- 
pectedly rich in comedy—surely one 
l ot anticipated that a biogra- 
f Mrs. Woolf would provide 
1 moments of hilarious entertain- 
ent as Quentin Bell has made, for 
example, of the Woolfs going 
straight from work at the Hogarth 
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without bothering to change 
clothes, to an elegant dinner party 
given by Rose Macaulay. It was a 
life rich also in affection, in extraor- 
dinary closeness in marriage, in in- 
tellectual excitement, and simple do- 
mestic pleasures; and in suffering 
also, in periods of terrible, unimag- 
inable anguish. Bell’s final pages, 
wherein he quotes in its entirety 
Virginia’s farewell letter to Leonard, 
are as moving, in their dignity and 
restraint, as anything I have read. I 
feel certain that his aunt and uncle, 
who were not accustomed to lower 
their high standards for the sake of 
friendship or family loyalty, would 
approve of this biography by their 
nephew. 





T FOR THE TAKING 


by Patrick O’Keefe 


Italy, with its vast exhibit of 
Etruscan pottery, old Roman ruins, 
Renaissance capolavori, and baroque 
palaces and fountains, can well be 
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ometimes even blind. Churches 
ith priceless altarpieces, frescoes, 
d statuary go unguarded. Private 
ollections, too, are inadequately 
rotected. 
Italy, consequently, is a paradise 
‘or art thieves as well as for art 
lovers. Works of art are not readily 
pocketable but, given the powder- 
uff defenses set up by the state 

the Church, it has not greatly 
| the thieves’ ingenuity to de- 
ide how to cart off pieces of an- 
jent Roman pillars and temples, 
sts from park pedestals, precious 
aintings and statuary from 
_ churches large and small. Further- 
more, those thieves specializing in 
: chaeology, called tombaroli (tomb 
ars), can, and often do, pick an 
cavation clean in a few nights. 
Police statistics show all too 
plainly the sharp rise in art 
x thievery: 426 thefts were recorded 
in 1970, 553 in 1971, and 383 in the 
six months of 1972. In those 
-two and a half years, police have 
recovered some 25,000 pieces, 
ughly half the amount that was 


stolen. The respected Turin news- 
paper La Stampa estimates that 
thieves made off with about $10 
million in art in 1971. 

At one point, Rodolfo Siviero, the 
government’s chief detective for re- 
trieving art smuggled abroad, com- 
plained publicly: “After spending so 
much effort and the state’s money 
to get back so many works of art, 
they cannot even be put on display 
again without being stolen by the 
first thief who comes along.” Si- 
viero’s office and a small depart- 
ment of the carabinieri handle the 
tracking down of stolen art, but 
they find themselves without suf- 
ficient resources to cope with the 
ever increasing thievery. 

Robberies take all sorts of shapes. 
In Rome, in the spring of 1971, rob- 
bers held up a sacristan in one of 
the city’s most famous churches, 
San Andrea della Valle (setting for 
the first act of Tosca) and fled with 
a bejeweled statue of the Christ 
Child. Shortly thereafter, Rome 
opened as a park the 235-acre Villa 
Doria Pamphili, purchased from a 
princess for three million dollars. In 
its first month the new park lost the 
right arm from a priceless ancient 
relief, the head of a griffin in the 
so-called “English Garden,” some 
early Roman reliefs pried away 
from wall niches, and a battle scene 
from an Etruscan sarcophagus. 








biggest sco year Wi 
the lifting of a Titian and thirtee 
other major works worth $1.6 millio 
from a small church in Pieve di Ca 
dore near Cortina d’Ampezzo. Polic 
found three wineglasses on a table an 
surmised that there were three thieve 
and each downed a glass of altar win 
before going to work. The Titian ws 
later recovered but the thieves 
mained at large. 
Complicity of clergymen in 
thefts surprises no one. In a recen 
case, police discovered dozens 
stolen paintings hidden in a Ben 
dictine monastery and a convent i 
Eboli. Father Vittorio Loparo an 
Mother Maria Rosaria di Marc 
the seventy-two-year-old superior ¢ 
the convent, were charged with r 
ceiving stolen goods. Seventy-thre 
paintings with an estimated value of 
$850,000, including works by Beato 
Angelico, Mattia Preti, Francesco 
Solimena, and Aniello Falcone, 
were recovered from the priest’s 
home and the home of a Naples an- 
tique dealer. 
More novel was the resort 
some outraged Italians to a 
thievery to exert pressure on th 
government for ecological refo: 
In April, 1971, thieves infiltrated 
Palazzo Vecchio in Florence, ¢ 
the home of the princely 
family, and made off with 
priceless fifteenth-century painting 
the portrait of a Florentine nobl 
man by the Flemish artist H 
Memling—once given to Hitler | 
Mussolini and later recovered fe 
Italy—and a Madonna and Child by 
Masaccio. Persons claiming respon 
sibility for the heist wrote t 
Rome newspaper saying they would 
return the paintings if the Tusca 
region took steps to clean up w 
and air pollution. They insisted t 
officials order fifteen factories — 
shut down. The government, ho 
ever, refused to bend to this blac 
mail. a 
Nor has modern art been spared 
Thieves have struck twice at ¢ 
Venier, the chalk-white, one-s 
palazzo on Venice’s Grand Cai 
where Peggy Guggenheim has 
sembled a $12.5 million collecti 
of modern art. The first robbery, 
February 2, 1971, deprived Peggy 
fifteen pictures, including one 
casso, valued at a total of $640, 
Police later found the works of- 
stuck in mud near railroad tra 







































































































leading out of Venice. The following 
December 15, thieves slipped up by 
oat and stole seventeen paintings 
rorth, coincidentally, $640,000. How 
she retrieved those, she says, “is a 
big secret.” Rumor has it that she 
paid a sizable ransom. 
_ Besides being threatened by 
thieves, art in Italy is subject to se- 
rious marring, or even destruction, 
by vandals and tourists who insist 
on running a fingernail across what 
was intended only for looking at. 
The vicious hammering of Michel- 
angelo’s Pieta in St. Peter’s basilica 
Jast May by Laszlo Toth, a Hun- 
garian who claimed he was Jesus 
Christ, is but an extreme example 
of what has become a rather com- 
mon occurrence. Toth made the 
headlines because he attacked an 
traordinarily well-known piece of 
sculpture. Interesting but lesser 
works suffer damage without such a 
public echo. Italy’s state-run RAI- 
TV, however, recently shed light on 
_the cracking and crumbling of pre- 
cious frescoes in the main basilica 
n Assisi caused, TV newsmen re- 
ported, by sonic booms from Italian 
military jet aircraft. 
Siviero is a fifty-four-year-old 
orentine who launched himself as 
art detective by counterspy work 
ainst Nazi art marauders. He re- 
ents the thieves for their freedom 
© strike with little fear of capture 
r consequences. He resents unscru- 
ulous dealers in antiquities, both in 
italy and abroad, who grow rich on 
he trade of stolen masterpieces. He 
esents the buyers of contraband 
art, the bourgeois in Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and elsewhere who 
oard stolen paintings as a hedge 
gainst inflation. Above all, he re- 
ents the commercialization of art, 
hich places high monetary values 
n paintings and thus encourages 
he thievery. To Siviero a true mas- 
erpiece cannot be valued in terms 
f one, two, or three million dollars. 
is worth more than money, any 
ind of money. It represents the fin- 
St product of one era’s culture and 
that era’s legacy to all generations 
) come. 
But his work, hampered, he says, 
y a dolce far niente bureaucracy 
and a skimpy $34,000-a-year budget 
for himself, staff, and office ex- 
Penses, is endlessly frustrating. 
_ Siviero, who is baldish and ro- 
tund like a pear, works in rolled-up 
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irt-slee nheard-of attire in 
ost ministerial offices) in a small 
office in Rome’s Palazzo di Venezia. 
When talking to a visitor, he alter- 
nates between sitting behind his 
worm-eaten desk and pacing be- 
neath a chandelier whose knoblike 
chunks of crystal cling to an orb 
like barnacles to a ship. Chomping 
on a cigar, he dictates replies to 
questions a phrase at a time, in the 
manner of a criminal-division detec- 
tive feeding a report to a stenogra- 
pher. He underlines key words by 
stabbing his cigar into the air eight 
inches in front of his nose. 

“You can’t even discuss the value 
of Italy’s art treasures,” Siviero says, 
speaking in clipped Italian. “If you 
Start from the north and go to the 
south, there is a veritable sea of 
treasure. No country can even claim 
a close second place to Italy.” In Si- 
viero’s sweeping vision, civilizations 
created art that led to other civ- 
ilizations that created more art and 
so forth, climaxing in the eighteenth 
century with the epoch of Tiepolo. 
He sees less worth in the later ba- 
roque period and disdains modern 
art completely. “There are those 
who create a market for modern art 
out of people’s ignorance,” Siviero 
says, “and so they establish prices 
comparable to those for ancient 
art.” 

Siviero’s reading of history is that 
“all civilizations, whether Egyptian 
or Greek or Roman, were destroyed 
by the people who created them, in 
a period of decadence.” Disturb- 
ingly, he adds: “The same thing is 
happening now in Italy. It’s in- 
credible how no one reflects for a 
minute on the fact that the prestige 
of Italy in the world stems from its 
great artistic and cultural traditions. 
Italy has never been a great power. 
If it is counted among the first na- 
tions of the world, this is because of 
art and culture, not because of any 
military or political, much less eco- 
nomic, power.” 

He was especially upset over a 
government decision last July that 
ancient tombstones and other rem- 
nants from the Roman Empire 
would be plucked from the old Ap- 
pian Way and deposited in mu- 
seums to guard them from theft. To 
Siviero, art in Italy retains its full 
flavor and value by being kept in 
the place it was created for, be that 





a baptistery or a roadside. “Why af- 









-ter two thousan 









usand years that these 
monuments have stood witness to 
the memory of Rome are they taken _ 
down?” he demanded. “Why? Be- — 
cause thieves rob them? Much less _ 
expensive and more logical to have 
a couple police cars patrol the Ap- — 
pian Way. In the same way I’m 
against taking art out of the 
churches. We must take measures so 
that people don’t steal from the : 
churches—not remove the art. A 
piece of art painted for a certain 
church, in a certain place, five hun- 
dred or a thousand years ago, must F 
remain there, because there it has — 
the significance of great culture. It’s 
more than just the significance of 
the object. Basically, what’s the ma- 


jor difference between the United — 


States and Italy? It’s that Italy has 
running through its whole land mass 
a deep, rich fabric of civilization 
that represents the people, that rep- 


resents culture of many moments in’ _ 


history. America, instead, has huge _ 
museums in metropolises. These | 
museums were built long after the 
art they now house. They are not 
museums spun from the internal 
fabric of the country. In that fabric, 


in the United States, you have fac- 





tories, gasoline pumps, and so forth. 
So the idea is entirely different. 
Therefore here we cannot denude 
the churches of art to stop thieves. 
The thieves must be stopped by 
creation of laws that make it riskier 
to steal.” ; 
After his counterespionage work 
against Nazi Germany ended with ; 
the war, Siviero was personally re- 
sponsible for retrieving hundreds of 
paintings that Nazi troops had 
trucked out of Italy. (A major scan- 


dal is that West Germany still has- a 


1558 catalogued works of art await- 
ing repatriation to Italy. According 
to the Italian weekly magazine 
L’Espresso, Italian bureaucracy, not 


German contrariness, is to blame. as 
for the long delay. The expense of __ 


shipping the art and then providing 
display space would be formidable, 

since the exiled art would easily fill 
a gallery the size of the Uffizi in 
Florence.) Thereafter art thievery by 
civilians assured Siviero of keeping 
his job. “The big guns in the clan- | 

destine market are the same,” he 
said. “Those who helped the Nazis 
now help the thieves in fencing and 
smuggling.” The centers of the 
“market,” according to Siviero, are _ 










urich, Stuttgart, Munich, 
issels, Salzburg, and Beirut. He 
dismisses as mostly legend the belief 
hat many stolen works of art end 
up in the United States and credits 
American museum directors, collect- 
rs, and dealers with helping Italy 
ecover hundreds of stolen pieces. 
elatively few in America, in fact, 
ad probably ever heard of Siviero 
ntil he cracked the case of the so- 
alled Boston Raphael in the sum- 
mer of 1971. Siviero read the an- 
ouncement by the Boston Museum 
f Fine Arts of its acquisition of 
Portrait of a Young Girl by Ra- 
hael, which stated that the frame, 
too, was original. The art detective 
thumbed through a catalogue and 
found that the painting had lost its 
frame late in the nineteenth cen- 
ury. Next, making the rounds in 
Florence, Siviero tracked down an 
cart dealer who said he had made 
the frame now encasing the Ra- 
-phael and had sold it to Ferrucio 
Bossi, an aged Genoa businessman. 
Deduction was simple: Bossi had 
evidently sold the work to the Bos- 
ton museum, which somehow had 
smuggled it abroad, bypassing the 
1939 law that prohibits exportation 
of any recognized masterpiece from 
Italy without specific government 
_ permission. 
A charge of possessing a master- 
= piece not cleared for export was 
filed in Genoa against Perry Rath- 
- bone, director of the Boston mu- 
seum. This was dropped upon the 
return of the Raphael to Rome, 
though minor charges against smug- 
gling remain. Ironically, Siviero 
_ -says, if the Boston museum had ap- 
plied for export permission, it might 
have been granted. “You must realize 
~ something,” he said. “The Italian gov- 
ernment is very strict when a work of 
art is going abroad and no one knows 
where it will end up. But when a mas- 
terpiece is to go to a museum, the mu- 
seum is generally favored more than a 
private collector.” 
Far from being as refined as mu- 
seum directors, some who deal in 
- contraband art are armed and dan- 
~ -gerous—like the Mafia. In October, 
1962, an original Greek bronze, the 
Ephebus of Selinute, attributed to 
young Phidias and considered the 
-~ most precious piece of ancient 
Greek art in Italy (estimated value 
$1.2 million), was stolen from the 
city hall of Castelvetrano in Sicily. 


















































OUR MAINTENANCE CREW puts in a lot of over- 


time to help give our Tennessee Whiskey its rare, 





sippin’ smoothness. 


Mainly, they see that our whiskey equipment is kept in 
good condition. And, since some of this machinery dates 
back to Lem Motlow’s day, you can be sure it needs some 
looking after. But we’re not about to 
change our machinery until we 
simply have to. You see, we 

might unwittingly change the way 
we make whiskey. And neither 

the maintenance crew nor 


anyone else would want to 






take a chance on that. 
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om a Sicilian living in the United 
tates. The price agreed upon for 
e heist was $800, but when the 
ieves learned the statue’s worth, they 
cided to sell it themselves, 

Siviero entered the case and it 
look him five years to track down 
the Ephebus, which, he found, still 
had not left Sicily. Posing as a clan- 
lestine buyer, Siviero reached 
Agrigento on Sicily’s southern coast 
February 25, 1968, and was met 
y two Mafia men. One remarked: 
‘I must have seen you somewhere; 
our face is not new to me.” Si- 
iero’s face had appeared frequently 
newspapers and magazines, and, 
Tecalled, he staved off sleep in 
is hotel room that night by doing 
rcises and singing; but nothing 
ppened. The next day, the two 
Mlafiosi asked Siviero for 80 million 
lire ($128,000) for the statue. He 
ggled them down to 30 million 
- ($48,000), then insisted that the 
nsfer of the statue take place 
orth of Naples to preclude the 
Aafia’s stealing it back. Foligno, a 
wn northeast of Rome, was cho- 
. As soon as the truck with the 
hebus inside was consigned to Si- 
ro in return for the cash, police 
erged from hiding. A wild auto 
se followed, with police and 
fia exchanging gunfire. In the end 
police had six Mafia men under ar- 
. Siviero had the Ephebus. 
tonically, few Italians appreciate 
hat Siviero is trying to do; they 
ut off for months, years, even a 
fetime, visits to their country’s 
‘great museums. Notwithstanding 
public apathy, last June things 
Started to happen. The Superior 
Council of Fine Arts struck to pro- 
test against the government’s failure 
protect adequately the nation’s 
atrimony. Whether or not as a 
Sequence of this, the government 
tly afterward decreed that bur- 
alarms should be installed in 
rches throughout Italy that 
sed important art, and the cost 
ld be split by the state and the 
rch. A few weeks later the Vati- 
n announced plans to equip St. 
Ts and the Vatican Museum 
| alarm systems. In Italy, how- 
, it. may be years before all the 
ms are in place. 

viero, in any event, believes 
‘much more needs to be done. 










Mafia figures “on commission” _ 






at he woul 
ernment to create 









eign ministry and the fine arts coun- 
cil under the education ministry; 
obviously, ranking officials in both 
ministries worry first about their 
pressing diplomatic or school prob- 














lems, and art gets whatever atten- 


ministry, Siviero thinks the govern- _ 
ment at least should spend a fewo 


million dollars to post a sufficient 
number of well-trained guards in — 
museums and allot him more 


money to track down stolen art. But 


Siviero’s is a lonely voice, heard. — 


only by a tiny few who really care. : 





_ OFF BRITTANY’S SHORE 


by Nita Regnier 


In the field behind the house I’m 
living in there is a menhir about ten 
feet tall. I have been out to caress it 
and have felt the ancient grooves 
left in the stone by a stroking tool. 
The menhir leans a little back. How 
much of it has sunk into the 
ground, I wonder? How great a 
stone was hoisted into place thou- 
sands of years ago? I doubt it could 
be raised today without help from 
“the continent.” Perhaps five thou- 
sand years ago, in a less doubting 
time, I could have carved it out and 
stood it up myself, somehow. 

At the far end of the island are 
two dolmens resembling giant stone 
coffee tables. I don’t understand 
them any better than I understand 
the menhir. 

At my feet a circle of mushrooms 
has sprung up, appearing almost as 
I write: unusual for such dry soil— 
the villagers can barely bring po- 
tatoes, garlic, and onions to matur- 
ity in their gardens. The bells are 
ringing for six-thirty Mass; it’s go- 
ing to be a sung Mass in honor of 
Saint Anne of Brittany. 

I have been living on Houat for 
two weeks now, and I am beginning 
to feel my way around. An open 
boat, the Notre Dame de Confort, 
brought me here, ten miles off 
the southern coast of Brittany; the 
trip took about an hour. It is a little 
island, less than three miles long, 
and it supports barely a dozen trees. 
Most of the brush that looks green 
from a distance is fierce, prickly 
stuff. The village is all down at the 
northeast end, close to the port. 
There are two grocery stores, a bak- 
ery, and a small hotel that will close 
in September. 

I am not staying at the hotel, but 





at Madame Perron’s house; she has 
rented me a room with double bed 


and lavabo. The toilet is outside; 
the key to it hangs on a nail beside 
the front door. Most of us summer 
people stay with villagers and not at 
the hotel; the rooms are nicer, for- 
one thing, and besides, it’s pleasant- 
to chat with Madame Perron from. 


time to time. She has six children, 
two girls who help her with her 


summer guests and four younger 
boys. Monsieur Perron, like most of 
the other men on the island, goes 
out with the fishing boats at four in 
the morning and gets home at noon 
or shortly after, unless the day is 
stormy. His catch consists of lob- 
Sters—perhaps a dozen, or, on a 
good day, fifteen or sixteen—crabs, 
mackerel, sole, /otte—a little this, a 





little that. He will let me go along 


with him one of these days. I must 
be in costume: blue jeans, two 


sweaters, yellow oilskins if I have 


them. If I don’t have them, I can 
get them from the grocery store and 
I should. It is a wet, cold, windy 
ride out into the ocean at that hour. 

There are twenty-five fishing 
boats in Houat’s cooperative. In 
1952 there were none; a storm had 
destroyed them. The village priest, 


whose parish includes all of the four 


hundred and seventy inhabitants of 
the island, organized the cooperative 
after the storm and was able to bor- 
row enough money to buy new 
boats and get the island back up on 
its feet. Now Houat is growing, not 
as a tourist center but as a fishing 
village. The island on the horizon, 
Hoedic, drops in population; so 
does Belle Ile, five miles farther out < 
to sea. Only Houat grows. The- 
church bells ring each day for 





tion is left over. Short of an art o 









hool—four Good Sisters teach the 
children there through the elemen- 
tary grades, while one master is suf- 
ficient for the école communale. For 
gh school all the children are 
boated to “the continent” where 
ey are boarded weekdays. The 
-Ministry of Education provides 
them with one free round trip each 
week so they can come home for 
aturday and Sunday. 
hough the two streetlights are 
urned off at eleven o'clock on 
ecknights, night life picks up on 
turdays. There’s a movie; there’s 
a dance with music played by real 
usicians. There’s white wine and 
two pinball machines at the tabac- 
café. From my windows I can hear 
xe music and the singing. The firm 
e against “tapage nocturne” is 
_ forgotten until midnight. They are 
young, Madame Perron says. A 
little white wine Saturday—not too 
“much, of course; but they must 
-have some fun. 
_. There is no doctor here. One of 
the four Good Sisters runs the dis- 
pensary when she’s not teaching. 
he is the only person on the island 
ho gives medical attention. She 
says in winter it’s sore throats, in 
mmer it’s whatever summer 
eople bring along with them. The 
t, who is assisted by three sacri- 
ns on Sundays, works weekdays 
the mayor’s office, where he is 
ecutive secretary and puts into ac- 
‘tion all the mayor’s decisions. He 
works there with Monsieur Antoine, 
an ethnologist who came seven 
ears ago to study the island and 
bought a red-sailed fishing boat and 
‘stayed to become the president of 
the fishermen’s union. These three 
_ men—the priest, Monsieur Antoine, 
: and the mayor, who is appointed by 
an elected body of municipal coun- 
-selors—are the most powerful men 
on the island. Together they fight 
off promoters from “the continent” 
- who want to exploit Houat’s score 
=- of beaches. They told me about the 
‘man who came from Paris fifty 
years ago; when he saw Houat’s 
Grande Plage, which stretches more 
_ than a kilometer along the southeast 
crescent of the island, he bought it 
that it could never be com- 
alized. Forty-five years later, 
nis son, upon inheriting, invited out 
clutch of Cabinet ministers and 














































































convinced them, easily enough, 


they were looking at a gold mine. | 
He was granted a national subsidy 
and set about trying to convince the 
villagers that once the beach was di- 
vided into lots they would have 
nothing more to do but put their 
boats on crutches and sit back and 
live off the tourists. To his astonish- 
ment the whole village stood against 
him. The beach remains entire, un- 
touched. “We told him that wed 
throw his machines into the sea if 
he should bring them here,” Mon- 
sieur Antoine said. “We will.” 

I told Monsieur Antoine that Pd 
like to buy one of the empty houses 
in the middle of the village and he 
said that I couldn’t. I assured him 
that I wouldn’t spoil things, that I 
was a writer, and would just come 
from time to time. He said that was 
precisely the problem. “Look at 
Belle He,” he said. “Three times the 
size of Houat, and at one point 
three times more important. Now it 
exists only for two months of tour- 
ism. The summer people have 
bought up all the old houses and 
built all of the new ones. For ten 
months of the year the island is 
locked up, deserted. Soon it will be 
completely dead. Belle He’s fishing 
fleet is down to six or seven boats; 
that’s all the industry that holds 
those islanders together through the 
year. They can’t survive. Hoedic’s 
the same. There’s only one general 
store left there now; it’s run by a 
Good Sister. She’s just barely mak- 
ing ends meet, go and see. It’s sum- 
mer visitors that kill an island. You 
can’t buy a house here. I would 
fight against it, so would the priest, 
we'd set the village on you. Be con- 
tent with your rented room. Aren’t 
you content?” 

I said I was content, of course. I 
had just thought that Houat being 
what it was, ld like to belong to it 
a little. One does not belong to 
Houat “a little,” he said. 

The mushroom circle at my feet 
has not changed noticeably in the 
past two hours. The menhir in the 
field seems to lean a little more, 
though; the sun has changed its 
angle. Two women have walked 
past me, each leading a black and 
white cow at the end of a long rope. 
There are eight cows on the island; 
there are not eight cars. 

Tomorrow I have been invited to 
visit the lobster nursery. Fifteen, six- 
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The Rise and Decline of 


FIDEL GASTRO 


Maurice Halperin 


“No book currently available 
presents in such authentic 
detail, from the Cuban point o 
view, the interplay between 
Castro and Kennedy and 
Khrushchev. An important work , 
worthy of major attention.” 
——Publisher's Weekly 
illustrations 325 pages $12.50 


Busing 
EKK 


LILLIAN B. RUBIN 


“A book which slams hard at 
both the racist conservatives 
who eventually took control of | 
the district and the elitist, 
ineffectual liberals who had `> 
run the show for years.” ; 
—Washington Po: 
cloth, $7.95 
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Way 


Edward E.Rice 


“An exciting and vivid study 
of Mao, the man and the 
leader, that climaxes in one of 
the best accounts of the Cultura 
Revolution to appear to date. 
.. . In the years to come all- 
serious scholarship concern 
the Cultural Revolution will be 
in some way indebted to it.” 

——Lucien W. P, 
690 pages. $12 
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in't seem like much. 

e gotten very scarce,” Monsieur 
Antoine said. “Try to buy some on 
he island: four dollars a pound, 
that’s what you'll pay. We've started 
up a nursery at the west end of the 
island, but we don’t know yet just 
how it will work out.” 
“A lobster nursery?” I asked. 
‘Something like oyster beds?” 
_ “Not like oyster beds,” Monsieur 
Antoine replied. “Nothing so grand. 
© one can afford to raise lobsters. 
takes six years for them to get to 
table size, and all that time they’re 
eating, eating. When we catch a 
lobster that is carrying its eggs we 
bring it to the nursery—it's that 
building near the old fort that looks 
like a greenhouse. If we put the lob- 
ster back into the sea, she'll lay her 
, of course, but of the ten thou- 
5 or so that she lays no more 
than one or two would survive long 
ough to become adults. We watch 
er the eggs until they hatch, then 
r a while longer. When the baby 
bsters are little-finger length we 
them free near bricks that we 
ve sunk just off the shore. The 
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“Lobsters = 
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hope the little Tobsters “will hide in. 
Of course, they will still be hunted 
by other fish, but perhaps, given a 
better start, more of them will sur- 
vive.” 

I asked if this had ever been 
done before. “In the twenties,” he 
said, “something like it was tried 
both by the Americans and by the 
Japanese. They didn’t try to control 
the experiment, though. They just 
hatched the eggs and threw the 
little lobsters into the sea, where 
they all disappeared into a million 
mouths. We have our bricks that we 
make specially, and we have divers 
who will go down from time to time 
to check things out and make sure 
that everything is going well. That 
way, if things aren’t going well we'll 
know why and maybe we will be 
able to do something about it.” 

The lobster nursery is not the 
only odd-looking building on the is- 
land. There is a water factory that 
is hidden in a hollow at the bottom 
of a cliff. Until last year the 
Houatais gathered their supply of 
water from their roofs and ran it off 
into cisterns. In the two weeks that 
I have been here it has rained only 
once; the cisterns cannot have been 
filled often. Now water is taken 
from the sea. It runs through the 
factory and comes out unpleasantly 
tasteless but without salt, and every 
house has all the water that it 
needs, provided it can pay the price. 
Another step needs to be taken, 
though. The runnels that are carved 
into each side of the dirt streets are 
still uncovered. When one walks 
through the village the odor is high 
and medieval. Never mind. Last 


year, water; sometime, sooner 
or later, a covered sewage sys- 
tem. 


Last week I was sick. I had a fe- 
ver of 103 degrees, so Madame Per- 
ron went down to her sister-in-law’s 


grocery store and telephoned Dr. 


Tachet on “the continent.” He came 
out to the island in a medical ser- 
vices helicopter; his house call cost 
nine dollars. He prescribed fifteen 
dollars’ worth of medicines and 
shots. Then he got back into the he- 
licopter and flew back to “the conti- 
nent,” where he gave his pre- 
scriptions to the pharmacist in 
Quiberon. The pharmacist put the 
penicillin, sulfa, cough syrup, and 


| assorted P into a paper bag, 





. it, ¢ aad delivered a 


yn 
itto the captain of the Notre Dame 


de Confort. That evening, five hours. — 
after the doctor left the island, the“ 
medicines were carried from the 
port to the Good Sister at the in- 
firmary. She came immediately, 
with a nice open smile and a box 
full of bent and discolored hypoder- 
mic needles thick enough for all- 
eventualities. After that she came. 


every day for three days to give me 


my shots. I am now feeling better, 
though a little shaky. Yester- 
day I paid my bill; for the four 
visits it came to a little over four 
dollars. I gave her my leftover med- 
icines. 


By Sunday I was well enough to... 


go to Mass. Although I was born 
more or less a Protestant and have 
grown, with time, rather less than 
more of anything, I like to go to 
Mass in Houat. High Mass begins 
at ten. I was too weak to make it, 
so I went to the children’s Mass at 
eleven-thirty. The pews were filled; . 
the choir took up the entire loft be- | 
hind me. It is a big loft for a big 
choir; people like to sing in Houat. 
The priest’s voice is very good; so 
are the sacristans’ voices. Once a 
Basque said to me, “Anyone can 
sing if he has a good heart.” I never 
really believed him, but I remem- 
bered him in Houat. 

The congregation at the children’s 
Mass is very young and very old: 
little children with their grand- 
mothers. The grandmothers are 
dressed in black: black blouses, 
sweaters, skirts, stockings, and espa- 


drilles. White lace coifs of the size - 


of starched cocktail napkins are’ 
pinned to their chignons. They don’t 
take off their aprons for anything so 
everyday as church, nor do they put 
on fresh ones. The aprons that they.. 
wear have served through breakfast 
and house-tidying, and will serve 
through dinner, the ties to them al- 
ready ropy. They are good aprons 
to sing in, to pray in, and to take 
communion in. 

The sermon spoke to my condi- 
tion, though it was meant for chil- 
dren. Things are hard on well- 
meaning people nowadays, the 
priest said; there is a lot of stupidity 
and wickedness around; it’s enough 
to depress anyone. At times you 
even get sucked in; that happens, — 
What you have to do is fight back _ 
hard and all the time, bearing in — 




















at you can’t win them all, 
no one’s perfect; that way you 
‘on’t get discouraged and give up. I 
nodded with the grandmothers. The 
vildten looked interested, but 
skeptical; they knew that perfection 

as just around the corner. Dogs 
stood at the door and watched and 


































































RULE BRITANNIA 
by Daphne du Maurier 
- Doubleday, $6.95 


The coast of Cornwall is where 
Dame Daphne du Maurier has her 
home, that special part of England 
which is the setting for her best 
- novels. Her stories cast a spell and 
<in her new book she has written a 
satire that looks to the future, to 
that moment in history when Brit- 
-ain’s last chance, economically and 
_ strategically, seems to be a union 
with the United States. Britain’s 
articipation in the Common Mar- 
ket has failed and when prices rise 
50. percent and a general election 
hows the country hopelessly di- 
led, the coalition government, 
ssured by American financiers, 
epares to accept the idea of 
SUK as a saving solution. But 
h the landing of the U.S. Ma- 
rines, the setting up of roadblocks, 
the issuance of ration cards, an 
= American warship offshore and heli- 

copters overhead, this has all the 
appearance, not of a collaboration, 
but of a take-over. The oily assur- 
ance on radio and television cannot 
_ disguise the fact that Her Majesty 
_ the Queen is on her way to stay at 
< the White House as “co-President of 
| USUK.” The Cornishmen don’t like 

-it, they don’t like the talk of a new 

dollar currency, nor American offi- 

cers prying into their activities, they 
mistrust the ballyhoo and will not 
= swallow Madison Avenue’s notion 
that Britain is to become “the play- 
ground of the Americas,” histori- 
cally and in costume, as at Wil- 
liamsburg. 

The leader of the resistance is a 
once celebrated, high-spirited ac- 
ss, a character in the little fishing 
village of Poldrea where she lives in 
retirement, who is known affec- 






































bell rang at the 
Elevation they pricked up their ears. 
Two of the smaller ones started in, 
got frowned at, and backed out 
again. In the field behind the dogs 
the menhir slanted against the sun. 
One of the sacristans sang a hymn 
in Breton. 












by Edward Weeks 


tionately as Madam, or to her- 
granddaughter as “Mad.” And mad 
she can be when challenged, for all 
of her seventy-nine years. Surround- 
ing her in her country place and 
soon to be her troops are Emma, 
her pretty granddaughter of twenty- 
one, Dottie, who was her dresser for 
forty years, and six boys ranging 
from nineteen to three whom she 
has adopted at various stages of 
their misfortune. “Mad” is an admi- 
rable character, her courage and re- 
sourcefulness equal to any provoca- 
tion, who dresses in a costume, part 
Robin Hood, part Mao Tse-tung. 
She is the spirit of Britannia and 
when a marine fires the first shot 
(which kills a sheepdog) her opposi- 
tion is implacable. She will accept 
none of the guff, not that put out 
by Martha Hubbard, the earnest 
Cultural Agent sent over from Bos- 
ton, not the California wine “so 
much sweeter on the palate than 
the French stuff,” and not the fi- 
nancial reassurance which her son 
who is in the government keeps 
telephoning to her from London. 
“Mad” is on the warpath and when, 
with the aid of Jack Trembath, her 
nearest neighbor, she organizes a 
sit-down movement, it begins to 
spread from Cornwall throughout 
the United Kingdom. The fact is 
she has to fight back to cover up for 
one of her older orphans, who has 
killed a marine with his high-veloc- 
ity bow and arrow. 

Imaginatively, plausibly, with de- 
lightful wit, Dame Daphne portrays 
the household that defends her her- 
oine, and in Madam she has one of 
her finest characters. In effect, of 
course, this is the American Revolu- 
tion in reverse, but now we are the 
invaders, and the British, with na- 
tive ingenuity, backed by courage, 
are trying to throw us out. If any- 








ing goes wrong, the m rine 
to blame. It does not take long 
get the impression that Da: 
Daphne has not much use for: 
financiers, our advertisers, or 
military as they are today. 















BEN SHAHN 
by Bernarda Bryson Shahn 
Abrams, $50.00 


Ben Shahn was in a class by h 
self. An independent, a member 
no school, he was enormously vi 
tile in murals, stained glass V 
dows, mosaics, stage décor, post 
graphics, paintings in tempera, © 
tercolors, and gouache. A man 
great heart with a hilarious sensi 
humor, productive for forty-ei 
years to his death in 1969, his dr. 
ings and paintings are statemen 
an attitude toward the world. 
was a painter who looked out 
fore he looked in; one felt hi 
sponsiveness upon first meeting 
one was grateful for all that 
lowed. 

This large and beautiful b 
with its many reproduction 
color, is the treasury of his b 
work and the record of his de 
opment, so well told by his wi 
Bernarda Bryson Shahn. Bi 
learned from everyone and nev 
stopped, and it is this which mak 
his work and his education 
citing. He inherited a commi 
toward socialism from his parent 
it was the reason why they fled t 
Soviet Union—and it explains 
open-mindedness, his dislike of a 
thetics, his sympathy for thos 
distress. For him compassion 
weighed doctrine. His paintings 
spired by the Sacco-Vanzetti~ 
when exhibited in Greenwic 
lage, were as bitterly attacked 
the Communist press as they- 
by the conservatives, but w 
pleased the artist was that peo 
who ordinarily did not visit art g 
leries came to see them. a 

Shahn had never wanted to 
“an art-world painter.” During | 
Depression he tried his hand a 
erything, moving from city to í 
on his photographic hunts, wot 
with Diego Rivera in 1933 on 
enormous fresco mural for Rock 
ler Center, and when it was 
celed in mid-execution, mo’ 
to do fresco panels at Riv 
pense for the New Worke 

















ctures at Harvard, he was pleased 
th the honor but not sure he 
uld be able to paint while there. 
tually, he produced such a di- 
rse body of work that one has not 
pace to list it and in addition he 
was getting off his chest “everything 
have to say about art” in state- 
nts that vibrate. 

Of my favorite paintings I must 
e Huey Long with the subscrip- 
ion (Boring in Life, Boring in 
Death); Liberation, one of the most 
nous he painted in Italy; Hand- 
i, so beautifully clear and active; 
ìe series growing out of the mine 
disaster; When the Saints . . . with 
harlequin underpainting; Desola- 
n, which speaks for every battle- 
d; Pretty Girl Milking a Cow for 
daughter; and Portrait of Myself 
en Young. He was one of the 
atest in an age that needed 































tS OF THE JUNGLE 
y Pierre Boulle 
anguard, $6.95 


Pierre Boulle, the author of The 
ridge Over the River Kwai and 
ther novels, has twice made his 
ome in Southeast Asia as a rubber 
lanter. At the beginning of World 
ar II he served in the French 
ces in Indochina, joined the Free 
tench in Singapore after his native 
yuntry had collapsed, was taken 
risoner in 1943, and eventually es- 
iped. His knowledge of the South- 
_ Asians is firsthand and they 
e his sympathy. This new book 
novel of protest against the sa- 
tion bombing in Vietnam, which 
s horrified many Americans. 
The mountains and jungles of 
th Vietnam, where the narrative 
gins, were once the homeland of 
-Jarai tribesmen, but with the 
ding of the Ho Chi Minh Trail, 
ing down the “stones” that were 
ped from the American planes, 
e tribes have moved their villages 
Safer hiding in the mountain 
rge. They have learned, however, 
t the “stones” often slaughtered 
{ which will fill their pots, and 
on one such expedition that 
chief hunter Dju is intercepted 
d questioned by Madame Ngha, 
head of the North Vietnam 
eral Intelligence Service. Dju 





r the Ch arles” Eliot Norton 


amination proves to be a sensing 
device. These “sensors,” Madame 
Ngha and her Chinese adviser de- 
termine, relay to American head- 
quarters the jungle sounds and 
more particularly the sound of ap- 
proaching trucks carrying arms and 
ammunition. In this deduction Ma- 
dame has the assistance of a comely 
spy who has been planted in the 
American headquarters. 

The discovery explains to Ma- 
dame Ngha the reason for the re- 
cent heavy losses, and with quick 
foresight she has the tribesmen 
gather up the hundreds of sensors 
and transplant them in regions far 
from the trail where the rain of 
“stones” will supply the meat the 
tribes need without damaging the 
convoys. When the ruse succeeds, 
Madame Ngha with the same clev- 
erness diverts the napalm bombs 
which demolish all growth to that 
area where in time to come a great 
highway is to be built. 

The few Americans, including 
General Bishop, the commander of 
the electronic campaign, are blood- 
less boobs, whereas Madame Ngha 
and her Chinese adviser are always 
wise. A footnote tells us that the use 
of the sensor was described in detail 
in the Armed Forces Journal of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1971. But I question if this 
gruesome device can serve as the 
mainspring of a novel. This ironic 
tale is all black on one side, all 
white on the other, and what is 
worse, it is predictable. It is a re- 
monstrance against our behavior in 
Vietnam by one who feels we 
should have gotten out long, long 
ago. But in effect it is a silly book. 





Gop Was Here But HE 
Lerr EARLY 

by Irwin Shaw 

Arbor House, $7.95 


Irwin Shaw is the author of seven 
novels, of which The Young Lions is 
one of the better war books, and he 
has written almost as many collec- 
tions of shorter fiction, short stories 
and those of considerable length, 
which have the instant virtue of 
snaring the reader into what is go- 
ing on. He has an ear for lively dia- 
logue and the conversations which 
open so many of his pieces are be- 
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ng i ftness with which 


identify the main 


the title story in this new collection, 
in which an American divorcée at- 
tempts to persuade a doctor in Swit- 
zerland that he should help her se- 
cure an abortion; and equally true 
of the funniest, “Small Saturday,” 
in which Christopher Bagshot, a- 


very small man and a book clerk, _ 
feels that for his amour propre he 


has to make love to a girl not less 
than five feet eight. : 

Like George Plimpton, Mr. Shaw 
can assimilate a raffish profession as 
if he were a veteran of the game. 
“Whispers in Bedlam,” for my taste 
the most fantastic and best rounded: 
narrative in the book, concerns “a. 
typical 235-pound married Ameri- 
can boy, rosy-cheeked, broken- 
nosed, with an excellent five-tooth 
bridge across the front of his mouth 
and a sixty-three-stitch scar on his 
right knee, where the doctors had 
done some remarkable things with 
floating cartilage.” Hugo  Pleiss 
played middle linebacker on defense 
and in the wear and tear had 
reached the verge of being cut. The 
hearing in his left ear had been put — 
out of commission on a cold Sun- 
day afternoon in Green Bay, and 
unless the linebacker on his good 
side could read the plays for him, 
he was through. But instead of 
dropping out and selling life insur- 
ance, as his father-in-law desired, he 
goes in for an operation, and thanks 
to the miracle performed by the 
doctor, Hugo can now hear what 


the offense is saying in their huddle. 


He is amazed to find that he has 
acquired an extra sense not only in 
football but in all the avenues that 
are open to a star, and the reader 
rejoices as much as Hugo in all 
these surprising goodies. 

Some of these stories run on too 
long, as if the author did not know 


when he was ahead, but this cannot 


be said of the shortest narrative, 
“Where All Things Wise and Fair 
Descend,” a moodish piece about 
two college students, the one an en- 
vied boy on campus, the other a cat 
that walks by himself. The shyness 
with which they are brought to- 
gether and the sympathy which is 
developed in the facing of violent 
death are clearly and sensitively . 
portrayed. This. wry piece is one 
that will stick in the mind. 





character and _ 
his or her problem. This is true of 













HORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


BALCONY OF Europe by Aidan Hig- 
gins. Delacorte/Seymour Lawrence, 
- $8.95. Although the surface action 
of Mr. Higgins’ novel concerns an 
< adulterous summer love affair on 
the coast of Spain, the main interest 
of the book is the collision of differ- 
ing manners and traditions. The 
hero-narrator is Irish, mildly 
middle-aged, and encumbered by all 
the mental baggage left over from a 
correctly Catholic, déclassé genteel 

upbringing. His much younger para- 
<. mour is an American of Polish-Jew- 
ish descent, and about as indepen- 
dent, here and now a heroine as 
current fiction can offer. The two 

are surrounded by a gaggle of inter- 

national artistic types, pensioned-off 

relics from half the continent, old 

Nazis on the run, and locals won- 
-< dering what to make of the whole 
circus. Mr. Higgins, who writes su- 
perbly, keeps ages, sexes, past and 
present, Europe and America, spin- 
oning like a juggling act with mir- 
TS. 



























[HE ARTS AND CRAFTS MOVEMENT 
IN AMERICA 1876-1916 edited by 
Robert Judson Clark. Princeton 
University Press, $25.00; paper 
_ $7.95. The movement was the 
American equivalent of William 
< Morris and company in England, 
starting later but ultimately ex- 
_ercising the same wide influence. It 
reached to architecture, furniture, 
textiles, pottery, book design, and 
_bric-a-brac, and its products ranged 
from the splendor of Tiffany’s glass 
_ and the originality of Frank Lloyd 
< Wrights houses to lopsided vases 
and wobbly mission concocted by 
amateurs in the woodshed. The 
handsome book assembled by Mr. 
Clark and his colleagues naturally 
concentrates on the best work of 
this lively, experimental period, but 
ot to the total exclusion of amus- 
ing horrors. 





















Sorner by Anthony B. Herbert 
-James T. Wooten. Holt, Rine- 
art and Winston, $7.95. Former 
utenant Colonel Herbert is the 
y decorated, widely experi- 





enced career officer whose com- 





plaints about military misconduct in 
Vietnam got him prematurely re- 
tired from the service. Minus the 
sword, the colonel has taken up the 
pen and produced a mixture of 
autobiography and diatribe. Both 
are readable and passionate, and it 
is no easy matter to disentangle the 
two. One thing, however, is clear; 
the book is not designed for the en- 
couragement or consolation of pacif- 
ists. The author has no objection to 
brutality, or to killing. He merely 
wants to see them applied efficiently 
to proper military targets. He insists 
that the Army brass has forgotten 
how to do it. 





ALTERNATING CURRENT by Octavio 
Paz. Viking, $6.95. Essays, long and 
short, on literature, language, criti- 
cism, modern art, drugs, and even 
politics, with all these topics ulti- 
mately connected by the subtle, in- 
quisitive, highly distinctive intelli- 
gence of the author. 





THE MANIPULATED Man by Esther 
Vilar. Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
$5.95. Ms. Vilar argues that men, in 
spite of being intelligent, imagina- 
tive, and enterprising, are totally 
controlled and enslaved by stupid, 
lazy, generally worthless women. 
How the incompetent ladies manage 
the trick is never convincingly ex- 
plained, nor why one of them 
should be qualified to write a book 
on it or any other subject. Is the au- 
thor a female impersonator, by any 
chance? 





Caro: THE FATAL Passion by 
Henry Blyth. Coward, McCann & 
Geoghegan, $8.95. As the loves of 
Lord Byron went, Lady Caroline 
Lamb was no worse than a moder- 
ate nuisance, but by non-Byronic 
standards she was a very trouble- 
some female. She was also inter- 
esting, for she undoubtedly pos- 
sessed brains and talent that went 
largely unused. She deserves a bet- 
ter biography than Mr. Blyth has 
provided. His idea of explaining 
these Regency eccentrics is to label 
the whole collection “immature.” 





Nicut by Edna O’Brien. Knopf, 
$5.95. During one insomniac night, 
the heroine meditates on her past, 
which consists of childhood on an 


Irish farm, an unsatisfactory mar- 












riage, one son, and a long pr 
sion of perverse or impotent love 
Despite quite a bit of explicit sexu 
detail, the men are shadowy cre 
tures and the woman seems to 
indifferently dreaming some 
else’s life rather than recalling h 
own. The effect is odd and not 
tirely satisfactory, but the prosi 
which it is presented is remarka 
It glitters with surprises and ing 
nuities. It bubbles like a fountar 
champagne and the entrance 
game of words compensates for 
vaporishness in the story. It 
even cause the vapor, by hold 
much of the reader’s attention. 

























































Couture edited by Ruth L 
Doubleday, $25.00. A history of 
great Paris fashion designers, fre 
Worth to St. Laurent. Since 1 
chapters are by various people 
cluding a former model and th 
rectrice of the House of Balma 
one gets a series of sharp backs 
views, much practical business _ 
and both absurd sides of all th 
mous feuds. The illustrations, na 
rally, are a delight. 





SICKERT: THE PAINTER AND. 
Circe by Marjorie Lilly. N 
$14.00. The author knew Sickert 
work and his family, from 191 
the painter’s death in 1942. She 
knew his friends, pupils, adm 
patrons, and inexplicable han 
on. Among them, this cr 
amounted to half of London 
more amusing half, for Sickert 
himself a witty, highly intel 
man as well as a notable artist. M 
Lillys affectionate, entertain 
memoir includes much worthw! 
information on painting. Hh 
tions, unfortunately not in color 





A FAREWELL TO ALCOHOL by 
liam Mcllwain. Random H 
$4.95. The author’s article wit 
above title appeared in the Jan 
1972, Atlantic. 





Nosopy Ever DIED OF OLD 
by Sharon R. Curtin. A 
tic-Little, Brown, $6.95. A px 
of this volume was featured: 1 
July Atlantic. 





A Day No Pics Wourop D 
Robert Newton Peck. Knopf, 
An excerpt from this book was 
lished in The Atlantic in Dece 












vords. No charge for Zip Code. 


word (single insertion) slo's Wigaieee E ae weer OOF 
er word 6 times in one contract year ..... 
er word 12 times in one contract year ...... 
0 word minimum. Post Office Box Number count as two 


80¢ 
70¢ 
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this time. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
617 536-9500. 


Copy should be received by the 15th of the second month 
prior to issue. Payment for initial insertion must ac- 
company copy. Adjustments on word count will be made 
if necessary. We do not accept Atlantic box numbers at 








Please write for additional information and rates for Classified Display advertising. 













LITERARY INTERESTS 


OOK PRINTING—High quality work—low 

«Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies 
Write for free catalog and prices. Adams 
3» Dept. AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, 
indis 60602, 


‘Settee 
OOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 


loth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, 
al Park, N.Y. 11001. 


WRITERS—"UNSALABLE” BOOK MANU- 
CRIPT? Try AUTHOR AID ASSOCIATES, 340 
st. 52nd Street, New York City 10022. 


Fapema 
NUSCRIPTS, REPORTS, writing, editing, typ- 
. All subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 


ential. Professional Team, RC Research, Box 
38, Dayton, Washington 99328. 










NDIN PRINT, MAsheeN AND MAN NeeD IT. 
:ppd. Typewritten Symbols, 46 Belleview 
e Butler, N.J. 07405, 















C POETRY for literary anthology. inquiries: 
eding Press, 24 North Wabash, Chicago 


EDITING, REWRITING, 
manuscripts. Marye M 
sadena, Ca. 91105. 


REVISING, TYPING 
yers, P.O. Box 2435-D, 






RA lume p oeable inclusion in co- 

ve volume. include stamped envelope. 

TOMAR. a oan COMPANY, Box 444A, 
r, Ca. : 











BLISH YOUR. BOOK! Join our successful 
ors: publicity, advertising, promotion, beau- 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free 
inuscript report and detailed booklet, Carlton 
ess, Dept. YKB, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 







ERTATIONS, THESES, our specialty! Aca. 
ic/Literary writing, rewriting, editing. Rea- 


RY MANUSCRIPTS WANTED for publica- 
Wicarlco 1040 Cliff, #3-1, Santa Barbara, 






BOOKPLATES 








BOOKS 





BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free, Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 
44-A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18,.481 Thurston 
Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


enemas a 


BELIZE (BRITISH HONDURAS) THE COUNTRY 
AND PEOPLE, TOURISM AND INVESTMENT. 
1972. 1st up-to-date book on 
BELIZE. $4.95 postpaid, check or MO to: Belize 
Foundation, Apartado 2335, Durango, Mexico. 


emeena ea 


25% DISCOUNT on new hardcover books. Book- 
quick, B-1, Roseland, N.J. 07068. 


eeen 


BIG PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS Catalog, FREE. 
Bookseller, Box 54C, Sherman, Conn. 06784. 


Aemene 


GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelli- 
gent selection. Libraries buy regularly; you 
can too! History, fiction, social sciences, litera- 
ture, misc. subjects. Send dollar for listing of 
20,000 titles and prices. Editions, Desk AM, 
Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


meeen 


NEW BOOKS FROM CHINA in English and 
Chinese: Art, Archaeology, Politics, Agriculture, 
Medicine, Literature. Magazine subs. Free Cata- 
log. CHINA BOOKS (3 locations): 2929 24 St., 
San Francisco, Ca. 94110; 125 Fifth Ave. (New 
fdaress), N.Y. 10003; 900 W. Armitage, Chicago, 
H. 14. 


emenn 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BOOKS about Architecture, 
Transportation and Urban Environments. For a 
price list write to The Rigley Book Company, 
P.O. Box 26012, San Francisco, California 94126. 


eeaeee eenean 


MIND-MEDICINE POEMS, “All There Is.” Great 
gift, $1.50. Dorman (amazing) Grace, Box 352, 
Paimyra, Pa. 17078. 





RARE. BOOKS. Extraordinary. catalogue $1 re- 
turnable, Hammer, 819 Anacapa, Santa Bar- 
bara, Ca. 93101. 


maeaea 


THE ETERNAL UNIVERSAL KINGDOM ESTAB- 
LISHED. Official Booklet, $3.50. Important. Cole- 
Mar, e123 Palmer Avenue, New Orleans, La. 


eames tenets 


SOCIALIST AND LABOR BOOKS. List. Charles 
Kerr, Box 914, Chicago, Hlinois 60690. 


one meena ner teeny eer vane 


RUBY ZAGOREN’S INSPIRING “Israel My 
Israel”, Holy Land poems. Hardcover, $4.50. 
Gray-Zone Press, Torrington, Conn. 06790. 


Neca Se eT 
PRINTING 


tne nner 


DUPLICATING/PRINTING/COPYING MACHINES, 
Catalog 25¢. Duplicator Distributors, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. 19462. ee ee 





little known. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free 
search service. Also free catalogues. Dabney 
Co., Box 31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





PERIODICALS 





There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
Success——but for time-tested, honest instruc- 
tion_ in writing for publication, read THE 
WRITER, the monthly magazine for free-lance 
writers. Each issue contains articles by leading 
authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $7 a year. 
For trial 5 mos. subs., mail $2 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St. 4th Floor, Boston, 
Mass. 02116. 


Seemana: 


TOY REVIEW is the concerned parent's maga- 
zine and catalog about children’s toys and 
piaythings. Send 75¢ to cover postage and 
handling for a sample copy, Department A, 
ace ee 383 Elliot Street, Newton, Mass. 


Saaana 


SERVICES 
EE EEE 


WE'LL WRITE ANYTHING. Professional staff. 
Reasonable rates. RESEARCH REPORTS, Suite 
#5, 6400 Georgia Avenue, N.W.—Washington, 
D.C. (202)-726-1444 





ASTROLOGY SERVICES. Free information: Write 
Beverley Carlyle, 265 South Robertson, Beverly ` 
Hilis, California 90211. 





WORDSMITHS. All. Business, Academic, Edi- 


torial Services. Professional. Original. Box 5882, °° 


Chicago 60680. 





CATALOGS 





CATALOGS! RECEIVE MANY! Catalog Directory 
$1.00. Box 305 Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 19462. 





ART 





MIRO, CHAGALL: Lithographs, etchings tius- 
trated Brochure, 50¢. George A. Kirschner, 90- 
59 56th Ave., Elmhurst, N.Y. 11373. 





TAPES 





SCOTCH RECORDING TAPES. Wollensak Re- 
corders. Catalog 25¢. Tower, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 
44, 














© WINEMAKING KIT—$4.98. 














KITS! Build dulcimers,’ ala 
“thumb pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished 
“= dulcimers from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Ave- 
nue, Denver, Colorado 80215. 


- HARPSICHORDS, | CLAVICHORDS—Excellent 
“modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 


Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda, Mary- 
land 20034. 


ammansa 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 
18th Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. 
Deaterships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, 
Charlemont, Mass. 01339. 


SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with 

the most beautiful sound, from $995. Brochure 

i ee From “Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver, 
“Canada. 





aeea 


HARPSICHORDS, double manual, 3 choirs, 5 
‘octaves FF-g’". Meticulously hand crafted in 
our workshop in the 18th century French tradi- 
tion. 7 ft. 9 in. long. Concert instruments. Send 
25¢ for literature: McLendon Steed Harpsichord 
Makers, Ltd., 16 El Harris Rd., Fitzgerald (The 
Colony City), Ga. 31750. 


RECORDS 





FREE 162-PAGE CATALOG offers over 1,000 
fine recordings of Renaissance, Baroque, 
Classical, Romantic and Modern music. All 
late stereo recordings. Highest quality at 
budget label. Available only by mail from 
MUSICAL HERITAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, 
New York, N.Y. 10023. 





STAMPS 





: 100 DIFFERENT U.S. STAMPS. Only 25¢. 
Selected U.S. and Foreign Stamps on approval. 
Shelron, Box 547H, North Miami, Florida 33161. 





WORLDWIDE MIXTURE. 200 unsorted stamps 
Üg. Approvals. White, 6808-R, Chrysanthemum, 
ndianapolis, Indiana 46224. 










GOURMET FOOD 


pence sappaninen a ee pens eer sabes sation 
Free catalog and 


recipes, JIM DANDY, Box 30230-A, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45230. 





FOR RECIPE COLLECTORS, a specially printed 
series: No. 1, Chili Con Carne, three versions. 
$1.00. J.W. McCay, P.O. Box 65, Point Richmond, 
Calif. 94807. 





OUT OF THIS WORLD 





MOON LOT DEEDS, only $2.00, colorful, uni- 
. que, individual acre lots. Wilbarcorp, Box 
902-A, Cape Canaveral, Florida 32920. 





BONSAI 





LARGEST SELECTION of imported Bonsai trees 
in United States. Tools-containers, free cata- 
logue. Heirob Bonsai Nursery, Kabudachi, 
Livingston Manor, New York 12758. 


SCHOOLS AT SEA 








STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
sails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid 
available. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, 
Orange, California 92666. 


~ SUMMER STUDIES ABROAD 














HUMANITIES IN BRITAIN, Summer studytour. 
Celebrity. faculty. Concord Academy, Concord, 
Massachusetts 01742. 









guitars, _ balalaikas, 








‘EARN COLLEGE DEGREES at home. Many sub- 
jects. Florida State Christian University, P.O. 
Box 1674, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33302. 















COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. 
Emphasizing community involvement, individual 
talents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. 
College preparatory. Darrow School, New Leba- 
non, N.Y. 12125. 


aR RE 


INTERIOR DESIGN & COLOR. Three year diplo- 
ma course. 1973 school year starts 24 Septem- 
ber. Six week summer session 11 June - 20 
July. Since 1926, co-educational, 100 students. 
Free catalog. Rudoiph Schaeffer Schoo! of De- 
sien a 2255 Mariposa, San Francisco, Calif. 


























WHICH COLLEGE? Computer matches your 
needs, qualifications with entrance criteria of 
accredited colleges. Free information. NCAS-A, 
Box 91453, Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 









OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


















OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT ... Australia, Ew 
rope, South America, Asia! All Occupations! 
$700-$4,000 monthly! Write: Employment Inter- 
national, Box 29217 YN, Indianapolis, indiana 
46229. 
























EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. 
Research Associates, Box 889-P, Beimont, Cali- 
fornia 94002. 


nee RR CEC CCD, 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all 
possibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive 
“Directory of 200 American Companies Over- 
seas” and special reports on summer jobs, 
government careers, international organiza- 
tions, teaching, librarian, secretarial, newspa- 
per, medical, and social work overseas. $2.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or payment refunded. 
Hill International Publications, P.O. Box 79-T, 
East Islip, New York 11730. 


erent eR LC CC 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 countries, 
all occupations, high pay, free transportation, 
tax benefits, latest computerized reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 


eee nett et 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES . .. Higher Pay! 
Free Transportation! Complete information in- 
cluding Directory of 135 companies hiring 
thousands of Americans overseas .. . all oc- 
cupations! Send $1.00. International Opportu- 
nities, Box 232 YN Cumberland, Indiana 46229. 









AUSTRALIAN OPPORTUNITIES HANDBOOK 
. . . latest information about Government Paid 
Transportation, Employment, Business, Farm- 


ing, Housing, Education . . . plus “Employers 
List’ and Forms. Send $1.00. international 
Services, Box 19107 YN, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND! FREE DETAILS! 
50,000 Jobs! Paid Transportation! 1973 Informa- 
tion and Forms. Send Age, Occupation. Austco, 
Box 3623-YYX, Long Beach, California 90803. 





NEW ZEALAND WANTS YOU-—Government as- 
sisted passage, full employment. New informa- 
tion on business, farming, housing, education. 
Complete details $1.00. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Newzco, Box 444-F, National City, Califor- 
nia 92050. 





TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. New 1973 guide contains current in- 
formation about private and governmental or- 
ganizations seeking teachers. General and per- 
sonal requirements, geographic areas, address- 
es for application forms. 100-page book includes 
survey of foreign embassies. Guaranteed satis- 
faction, $2.00. Foreign Countries, Box 514-C2, 
Ames, lowa 50010. 





YOUR FUTURE IN AUSTRALIA! Personalized 
employment opportunities material—maited 
direct from Australia! Individually tailored kit 
including business conditions summary, latest 
classifieds, background material. Send $6 (Air- 
mail $2 additional) specifying job categories. 
Also 4 ib. General-information Pack: $5. Career 
Associates, P.O. Box 391, Camberwell, 3124, 
AUSTRALIA. Seite 


“ADMINISTRATOR: High level executive 


























































in planning and management: of intert 
child-care organization, willing to relo 
overseas field office, administer day-ca! 
ters, ADFC-type work, school assista 
phanages, and other child-care programs. 
be flexible, creative, detail oriented, a 
work with national personnel overseas, n 
ate with government officials. Bachelor’: 
Master’s in Business Administration, M 
other chiid-oriented field. Demonstrated 
in management. Salary based on expe) 
and training, usual fringes and increase: 
information please write Dr. Ed Janss, 
tian Chiidren’s Fund, inc., Third and Ca 
26511, Richmond, Virginia 23283. = | 


































SITUATIONS WANTED 


YALE GRADUATE STUDENT, male, 2 
summer employment which will utilize © 
training (Russian studies—economics, 
languages) and provide experience for 
training (law, with specialty in inter 
commercial law). M. Kinsey, 374 Crown 
Haven, Conn. 06511. : 














AMERICAN, MALE, 57, GOOD HEALT: 
S.M., Sc.D. Harvard; 25 years ine 
(16 in Turkey, Italy) in administrat 
(engineering dean, academic — vice-pre: 
acting president) or teaching (engin 
mathematics). Language competence: E 
French, Italian, German, Turkish. Prof 
of civil engineering; registered professior 
gineer. Preference Europe or Middle 
References on request. H.P. Hall, c/o 1 
Poel, Via Maria Cristina #2, 00196 Rome, f 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCE 
business of your own, or full or part time | 
making opportunities? Find out what's avail 
Send name for FREE 5-month subscripti 
Salesman’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept 
1460 Hancock Center, Chicago 60611... 




















ADDRESSERS AND MAILERS NEEDED. 
10¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 3636 Peterso: 
cago 60659. ; vee 













$25.00 HUNDRED stuffing envelopes. Beg 
at ane? (refundable). Lewcard, B392AM, 


MAILORDER—Carry no stock. Compani 
pack, ship under your label. One-man of 
capable of $10,000-$20,000 year. De 

Distributors, Box 9-AT, East Rockway, 
York 11518. ki 


GAGWRITING earns $50-250 month spa 
Selling writer’s complete Gagwriters Guid 
Moneyback Guarantee. Julian Peyser, P.O 
434, A5, Randallstown, Md. 21133. : 








INVESTIGATE THE EARNINGS POTENTI 
a Little Professor franchised book store ( 


dent, Little Professor Book Centers, In 
Mayfield. Livonia, Michigan 48150.: 
(313) 421-5810. 


$50.00 PLUS 50% COMMISSION stuffi 
already stamped, addressed envelopes 
circulars. Information 25¢ with stampe 
addressed envelope. Brewster-AO, Cle: 
Florida 33517. 








25¢ EACH, stuffing envelopes. No postag 
dressing necessary. Instructions $1.00. 
omy 629-BC, Clearwater, Florida 33517 


CAMPS 






y 





THE PUTNEY WORK CAMP provides 
perience that integrates work and -réc! 
arts and crafts with current concens, A 
ing summer with well motivated col 
raries: Co-ed, 13-17. Apprenticeship 
and off-campus study pjece E 
School, Putney, Vermont 05346 (802 3 






















CAMPING EQUIPMEN 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING. EQUI 
canoes, kayaks, tripping or whitewate 
country skis. Free catalog. Moor & M 
Dept. 54; Main Street, Concord, Mass. | 






















EXPEDITION- ROUND WORLD. Remote 
places—-Galapagos, Pitcairn, Easter, Tahiti, Figi, 
‘etc. 180’ yacht. Share expenses, Shipmates 
Wanted! Write YANKEE TRADER, P.O: Box 120, 
Dept. RW78, Maimi Beach, 39, Fla. 
teen iea 
MEXICO, ARTS-CRAFTS SPECIAL, RAIL—June 
28 - July 15, Guadalajara, Chapala, Tlaquepa- 
que, Ajijic, Mexico City (4 days), Teotihuacan, 
Patzacuaro, San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato. 
Private lounge and diner, American style menus, 
airconditioned “Pullmans”, Cost, lower, from 
Los Angeles $711, El Paso $585. WAMPLER 
TOURS, Box 45-AM, Berkeley, Cal. 94701. 
satel nama ada setae 
LET EXPERT OARSMEN ROW YOU THROUGH 
THE GRAND CANYON—safely shoot rapids, 
explore side canyons for two incredible weeks. 
For new brochure write: O.A.R.S., Inc., Dept. A, 
3210 Twentieth Street, Santa Monica, California 


low as | 


gr dn 
n 


Ca- 


nternational, 
1193, YN, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 












ERNMENT LANDS Low as $3.50 
t Vacationing, Homesteading, investment! 
usive “government Land Buyers Geen 
plus. “Lan pportunity Review” listin 
P available throughout U.S., send $1.00. 
lùs: Lands, Box 19107, YN, Washington, 
20036. 





























i .5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, New 
+ $2,975. No Down. No Interest. $25/mo. 





i EEEE, 
FILMS 
ie eS Se 


. 16MM and 8MM Sound and Silent Classic 
Films. Free Catalog. NILES, 1019-AM So. Michi- 
gan, South Bend, Indiana 46618. 


EEOSE 
BRIDGE GAMES 

























‘RAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
ns paradises still available—$20.00 plus 
50 taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (re- 
able). Information Bureau, Norval 49, On- 
io, Canada 















RGIN ISLANDS ENCHANTMENT. Ocean view 
i mountain. Charming home plus guest 
guse: One acre. $70,000. Photos (614) 488- 





Learn to play DUPLICATE, game of the ex- 
perts. Complete ONE TABLE DUPLICATE kit: 
16 folding boards, score sheets, complete in- 
structions. $7.95. WILLISON, 511 So. Richland 
Lane, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221. 


a gt N 
FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. Weekly 
mailing. Samplers: 7 newspapers/7 countries: 
$2.98; or 12/12: $4.98. Free brochure. MULTI- 
NEWSPAPERS, Box DE, Dana Point, California 
92629. 













VACATION RENTAL 











TE WINTER, spring weeks still available. 
dern: beachfront villa, Jamaica’s unspoiled 
uthwest shore. Four bedrooms, two baths, 
jid-cook, $250, $175 after April 14. Noel, 141 
dgefield, Hartford, CT 06112. (203) 247-0759. 


























TRAVEL GUIDES 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
Sa ee 
BOOKS! Catalog: $1 (refundable on first order). 


international Book Sales, P.O. Box 6938, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20032. 


MISCELLANY 
ann nee ane ae ee 


DONATE MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS, Tax 
deductible. Anything, Standish Museums, East 
Bridgewater, Mass. 02333. 

















LOWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying 
ters, TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 















‘OFFBEAT EUROPE GUIDEBOOKS. Castle-Hotels: 
h edition, 500 castles, monasteries, pal- 
ffering accommodations in 16 countries, 
illustrations, maps. $3.95; Europe’s Flea 
ets: 80 markets, 10 countries, drawings, 

» $2.95; Where the Antiques Are: shops 
cribed, 70 towns in Britain & Ireland, dollar- 
ind prices, shipping, maps, index. $2.95. Add 

er book postage. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 
Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, N.Y, 11554, 




















FREE CATALOG: Diamonds, Sapphires, Specialty 
items for men and women, Clothing, Hiking, 
Camping, Hunting, Fishing. Herter’s inc., Dept. 
11, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 
eenaa 
OUTSTANDING imprinted personal stationery. 
Social-professional. Idea-packed sampler-cata- 


log—25¢. Jacques Stationery, Box 395-A, Wal- 
lingford, Vermont 05773. 
aaeanoa 
THE VIRGIN OF LUJAN is world famous for 
healing the sick and aiding the needy. For her 
story and how she can help you, send $2. Me- 


datlion $5 extra. Airmail to Casilla Correo Cen- 
tral 2722, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


reer 
WALLPAPERS — VINYLS — FLOCKS. Top dis- 
counts—~all brands ship anywhere—send pat- 
tern numbers—lowest quotes—-Shriber’s—Dept. 
A, 3222 Brighton Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212. 

— 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. Self administered. 
1.Q., personality, etc. 32 different tests $5.25. 
Psychology Tests, Box 1021C, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio 44223 
ere ne ee 


HANG A POET. l'il handprint and frame your 
favorite poem. A most unusual gift. George 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229. 


iceaaeenemneeneeeemneunenenenemeemmmennenenrnan eeeeeneer ee 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS LETTER for cultured 
marriage-oriented, single, widowed, or divorced 
persons. Box AE, Swarthmore, Pa. 19081. 

meinaa 


DISNEYWORLD AREA—Remote secluded adult 
“Sompareund, Box. 1011, Lake Wales, Florida 








VACATIONS 













Al; HAWAII, On beach. WAILUA. Sleeps 
uperb view, surf, golf, pool. $175/week. 
Cowper, Palo Alto 94301. (415) 326-8883. 






















TRAVEL 


AVEL SAFE—worry free traveler's pouch for 
dassports, checks, tickets. $1.95. TRAVEL SAFE, 
000 Ivy Hill Road, 218, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 

nia 19150. 










{ WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Mar- 
jue, Grenada, 























S, 
33139. 



















LE-HIKING-CAMPING trips through the 
tysides. of the world for 14-17 year olds. 
New. England, Colorado, Canada. Free 
re includes bicycle equipment catalog. 
-Hosteling Program of New. England, 
apie. Hili, Rochester, Vermont 05767. 




























N- SAFARI CLUB, RD. #1, Elverson, 
a, 19520, offers two week, affordable photo 
is, Summer 1973. 















with alphabet sticks. $10.00 
a set: Abecedarian, :1777 Paz Graneta, Rio 

Piedras, Puerto Rico. 

eed SAEED ORE Notice aa 
“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 


25¢. Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 
02339. 


ee nantes 


SLIDES, ART-EDUCATIONAL-TRAVEL. 50,000 
Individually sold. Samples-Catalog $1.00 refun- 
dable. Visuals D-6, 440 N.W. 130 Street, 
Miami. Florida 33168. 

a 


PENFRIENDS. For free information write; 
Papyrus, 
27102. 





ane naneneneee 


RICHARD’S BOOKS—Samplers $1—Want one? 
Richard Liebow, Box 99444, San Francisco 


eaaeo 


35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individually 
sold, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 10¢. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. SS-23, Los Angeles, 
California, 90025 


onasan 


BLOW YOURSELF UP! 1%%4’x2’ poster of any- 
one. Send returned snapshot $3. Pierpoint 
Products, Box 678, Inglewood, Calif. 90307, 


Se aaaeReRRnRRene 


SLEEP-LEARNING KITS~~endless tapes, 
timers, complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, 
Box 24-AM, Olympia, Washington. 

nn 
ACUPUNCTURE ATLAS. Ancient Chinese method 
of medicine. Simplified Western version, 36” x 
ar color: $6. Herbal Holding, Box 5854AT, Cal, 


eeaeee 


ORIENTAL INTRODUCTIONS! Photographs, de- 
scriptions, guarantee, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, Box 
304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 

rene enna 
SNORING PROBLEM? Why suffer. For free in- 
formation on a guaranteed cure, write Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412. 


i tg 
BULLFIGHT POSTERS!!! Your name printed 
as a great and famous bullfighter “MATADOR” 
in giant 3ft x 2ft colourful poster. Surprise your 
friends!!! Only $3.00/each postpaid. Order to- 
day for FREE amazing sourvenir. INICIATIVAS, 
Dept. A2, Apartado 5185, Lisbon 5, Portugal. 
eeaeee 
REGAIN. FITNESS! Scientific exercise instrument 
conditions muscular cardiovascular-respiratory, 
neurological systems simultaneously. 10 min- 
utes of easy rhythmic motion equivalent in 
“aerobic” benefit to jogging a mile in 8 minutes. 
Safe. Adaptable to all ages. Can be used by 
handicapped or heart patients. Backed by uni- 
versity research. Write for full color brochure. 
CISCO, Dept. J-1, Box 403, Lincoln, Hlinois 
62656. 
nnn ennai, 
DISPOSABLE EARPLUGS—comfortable, effec- 
tive $2/12 sets. DALAR, 172 N. Main, Fairport, 
N.Y. 14450. 
i 
“101 CRYPTOGRAMS” with solutions. Some 
easy, some difficult. Attractively printed. Plastic 
binding. Wonderful gift. $3.50 postpaid. Barney 
Rabin Co., 12 Central, Marblehead, MA 01945. 
eee eee 
ULL PHOTOGRAPH ANYTHING, ANYWHERE. 
Stephen Marks, 1005 Princeton N.E., Albuquer. 
que, N.M. 87106. 
tere 
SHAG CARPET ATTACHMENT. Fits on tube of 
your vacuum. Cheap, practical, Write “Mur- 
dock”, Box 454, St. George, Utah 84770 for 
picture and details. 

maeneene eieae 
CAPE COD POSTCARDS. 20 different $2.00. 10 
notes with envelopes $2.00. B.G. Swain, Chat- 
ham, Mass. 02633. 
is 
YOU HAVE A RIGHT TO FULL DISCUSSION 
about smoking and health. The cigarette ques- 
tion is still a question. Send for free booklet, 
“The Cigarette Controversy,” Dept. AM, The 
Tobacco Institute, 1776 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

a a a 
BOOMKITCHWATT—a wondrous Hendrie novel 
from John Muir Publications, Box 613, Santa 
Fe, N.M. 87501. $2.95 ppd. 





Box 458AM, Winston-Salem, N.G, 


Getaway places. 

Wild and wonderful places. 
Sun, surf, sand and serendipity. 
Come help yourself. 


MAIL COUPON OR WRITE TODAY 


Travel Information, Room 203 
State Highway Division 
Salem, Oregon 97310 


Please send information on things to do in Oregon 
this Spring. 


NAME MlM 








7  Thisiswhat 
É the Audi is all about. 


We're more than just a car. We’re one of the finest col- 
lections of cars in the world. 

Our steering system, for example, is the same type as 
the racing Ferrari’s. Simple, direct, astoundingly responsive. 

We've got an interior that bears an uncanny resem- 
blance to the Mercedes-Benz 280SE’s. From the plush car- 
peting and the seats designed by orthopedic surgeons to the 
remarkably efficient ventilating and heating system, you 
can hardly tell one car from the other. 

Our ignition system is the same as the Porsche 911’s. 
Which means the same steadfast reliability. So you get 
guick starts. 

Then there’s our headroom and legroom which is just 
about the same as the Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow’s. 

And our trunk space which is the same as the Lincoln 
Continental Mark IV’s. 

We've got an independent front suspension system like 
the Aston Martin. To give you peace of mind as well as 
peace of body. 

And front-wheel drive like the Cadillac Eldorado. To 
get you to where you want to go even when the going gets 
snowy. 

And as for our service, we’ve got the same kind of 
finicky mechanics and the same easy availability of parts 
that Volkswagen is known for. 

Mind you, the Audi you drive today wasn’t born today. 
As a matter of fact, we’ve been around since 1904. (Believe 
it or not, that’s before the Model T was born.) 

Over the years, we’ve not only built automobiles that 
were way ahead of their time (our front-wheel drive ’33 
Audi is a good case in point), but also racing gems that ran 
off with a grand total of 18 Grand Prix. 

With all these years of experience under our belt, with 
the incredible craftsmanship and impeccable engineering, 
with the painstaking attitude of constantly trying to im- 
prove, it’s no wonder that the Audi has become one of the 
most extraordinary cars in the world. 

Anything less wouldn’t be good enough for Audi. 


The$3,960* Audi 


Its a lot of cars for the money. 


*Suggested retail price $3,955 East Coast P.O.E. (West Coast P.O.E. slightly higher). 


Local taxes and other dealer delivery charges, if any, additional. Whitewall tires optional at extra cost. 





La Grande Liqueur Francaise 


)INEW YORKI 86 proof 








The Parliament recessed filter. 
ce a cigarette holder works. 


< 


€ tip of a Parliament works like a 
cigarette holder works. 

It has a sturdy outer shell that keeps 
the filter tucked back from your lips. Neatly 
recessed. 

So you never 
taste filter, just good $ 
clean Parliament ` 
flavor. 


g: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
jarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. ' 





Isn't this an exceptional time to join tne: 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB? ___ 


161. JOY OF 
COOKING by 

IRMA S. ROMBAUER 
and MARION R. 
BECKER 
Illustrated 

(Pub price $6.95) 


111. BREWER'S 
DICTIONARY OF 
PHRASE & FABLE 
Centenary Edition 
Revised by 
IVOR H. EVANS 
(Pub price $10) 


155. PLAYBOY'S 
HOST & BAR BOOK 
by THOMAS MARIO 
Photographs 
(Pub price $12.95) 


345. THE EURO- 
PEAN DISCOVERY 
OF AMERICA: The 
Northern Voyages 
by SAMUEL ELIOT 
MORISON. Illus. 
(Pub price $15) 





391. Pub 
price $10.95 


260. THE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY OF 
QUOTATIONS 

(Pub price $12.50) 


199. MY 60 
MEMORABLE 
GAMES by 

BOBBY FISCHER 
(Pub price $6.95) 


379. OPEN 
MARRIAGE by 
NENA O'NEILL and 
GEORGE O’NEILL 
(Pub price $6.95) 


255. SEXUALITY AND 
HOMOSEXUALITY 

A New View by 
ARNO KARLEN 
(Pub price $15) 


207. THE HAMMOND 
WORLD ATLAS 
(Pub price $12) 


392. THE 
SHREWSDALE EXIT 
by JOHN BUELL 
(Pub price $6.95) 


254. WOMEN AND 
MADNESS 

by PHYLLIS 
CHESLER, PH.D. 
(Pub price $8.95) 


387. THE MAKING 
OF A PSYCHIATRIST 
by DAVID S. 
VISCOTT, M.D. 
(Pub price $8.95) 


364. JONATHAN 
LIVINGSTON 
SEAGULL by 
RICHARD BACH 
Photographs 
(Pub price $4.95) 


580. MASTERING 
THE ART OF 
FRENCH COOKING 
by JULIA CHILD, 
LOUISETTE 
BERTHOLLE, 
SIMONE BECK 
Illus. (Pub 
price $12.50) 





101. Pub 
price $6.95 





These three 
count as one book 


241. AND TO EACH 


SHADOW, LISTEN 
TO THE WARM by 
ROD MCKUEN 
(Pub prices 
total $13.95) 


245. WHAT DO YOU 
SAY AFTER YOU 
SAY HELLO? by 
ERIC BERNE, M.D. 
(Pub price $10) 


251. MARRIAGES 
AND INFIDELITIES 
by JOYCE 

CAROL OATES 
(Pub price $7.95) 


498. FOR THOSE 

| LOVED by 
MARTIN GRAY 
with MAX GALLO 
Photographs 
(Pub price $8.95) 


278. ON BEING 

A WOMAN by 

W. GIFFORD- 
JONES, M.D. 
(Pub price $6.95) 


332. PLAYBOY'S 
BOOK OF GAMES 
by EDWIN 
SILBERSTANG 
Illustrated 

(Pub price $8.95) 


290. THE WILBY 
CONSPIRACY by 
PETER DRISCOLL 
(Pub price $6.95) 


114, EINSTEIN 
The Life and Times 
by RONALD W. 
CLARK 
Photographs 
(Pub price $15) 


363. POWER AND 
INNOCENCE by 
ROLLO MAY 

(Pub price $7.95) 


244. THE NEW 
YORK TIMES COOK 
BOOK Edited by 
CRAIG CLAIBORNE 
Illustrated 

(Pub price $9.95) 


431. THE RISE 
AND FALL OF THE 
THIRD REICH by 
WILLIAM L. 


SHIRER 

(Pub price $15) 
221. I'M OK — — 
YOU'RE OK: A 
Practical Guide 
to Transactional 
Analysis by 
THOMAS A. 


HARRIS, M.D. 
(Pub price $5.95) 


131. ANY WOMAN 
CAN! by DAVID 
REUBEN, M.D. 
(Pub price $7.95) 

















~ 


140.THECOMPLETE 127. THE POETRY 132. Pub 
MEDICAL GUIDE by OF ROBERT FROST price $10 
BENJAMIN F. Edited by EDWARD 

MILLER, M.D. CONNERY LATHEM 

3rd rev. ed. (Pub price $10.95) 

Illustrated 


(Pub price $9.95) 


208. FIRE IN THE 
LAKE by FRANCES 
FITZGERALD 

(Pub price $12.50) 


















495. Pub 
price $10.95 


177. Pub 
price $12.50 


119. ELEANOR 

The Years Alone 

by JOSEPH P. LASH 
Photographs 
(Pub price $9.95) 


327. Pub 
price $7.95 




































271. Pub 
price $10 


TAKE ANY FOUR 
FOR ONLY $1 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy 
four Club Selections or Alternates within a year 


Outstanding books at true savings 


HE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB promises you not 

only good reading but also that each book will be 
identical in quality to the original publisher’s edition 
. . . the same size and format, the same quality binding 
and paper, the same jacket and the same size type. 
Therefore, the discount price of a Book-of-the-Month 
Club book represents a true saving and not a cheaper 
price for a cheaper edition. 


371. Pub 
price $10 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. E 
280 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 3-A8-3 
Please enroll me as a member of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club and send me 
the four volumes whose numbers I have 
indicated in boxes below, billing me 
$1.00 for all four volumes. I agree to 
purchase at least four additional Selec- 
tions or Alternates during the first year 
I am a member, paying special members’ 
prices. My membership is cancelable any 
time after I buy these four books. A 
shipping charge is added to all shipments. 
INDICATE BY NUMBER THE 
FOUR BOOKS YOU WANT 





HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


e The Book-of-the-Month Club News, describing the com- | 
ing Selection and scores of Alternates, will be sent to you | 
every three to four weeks. | 
e If you wish to purchase the Selection, do nothing and it 
will be shipped to you automatically. | 
e If you do not want the Selection — or you'd like one of 
the Alternates, or no book at all — simply indicate your | 
decision on the reply form always enclosed with the News | 
and mail it so we receive it by the date specified. 

e The date specified will allow you at least 10 days to | 
study the News and decide if you want the announced 
Selection. If, because of late mail delivery of the News, | 
you should receive a Selection without having had the | 
10-day consideration period, that Selection may be re- 
turned at Club expense. | 
e If you continue after your trial membership, you will 
earn a Book-Dividend® Credit for every Selection or Alter- | 
nate you buy. Each Credit entitles you to choose from | 
over 100 valuable Book-Dividends offered every year. 
These books will cost you a small fraction of their value: | 
often only $1.00 or $1.50 (somewhat more for unusually 
expensive volumes or sets). This unique library-building | 
system enables members to save 70% or more of what | 
they would otherwise have to pay. 


(Please print plainly) 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
AAUEESS E E SSR | 
| 
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Admit it. 
The guys are good. 


You've seen it dozens of times. 
A truck pulls to a stop near a narrow 
alleyway. Or in a crowded terminal. 

With only a glance in the 
rear-view mirror, and the feel of the 
wheel in his hands, the driver moves 
quickly and confidently. He snakes 
55 feet of tractor and trailer back into 
a spot you'd have trouble backing 
the family car into, and snuggles 
it right up to the loading dock. 

Someone nearby can’t resist 
saying, “Another coat of paint and 
he wouldn’t have made it.” 

At that moment, nobody has 
to tell you who the best drivers on the 
road are. You know. 

Of course, there are other 
reasons why the trucking industry has 
the best safety record on the 
highway, and why it gets better each 
year. Like better trucks, better 
highways, and better equipment 
maintenance programs. But the 
biggest single reason, by far, is the 
skill of the men behind the wheel. 

Next time you see one doing 
his stuff in a tight spot, take a good 
look. You're watching the greatest 
highway safety device ever invented 
at work. The professional 
truck driver. 


If you've got it, a truck brought it. 


American Trucking 


Associations, Inc.,Washington, D.C: 
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_ THE 
EDITORS 








of this magazine, James Russell Lowell, 

wrote: “It was in making education not 
only common to all, but in some sense compulsory 
on all, that the destiny of the free republics of 
America was practically settled.” 

A belief in public education as a means—per- 
haps the principal means—to equality of opportu- 
nity has always been a component of the American 
Dream. Until now. In recent years, men and 
women with keen minds, impressive credentials, 
and, surely, good intentions have subjected that 
belief to severe scrutiny. It may be, some of them 
conclude, that when it comes to seeking equality of 
opportunity in our society “schools make no differ- 
ence.” The: conclusion is, of course, highly ar- 
guable. So it is being hotly, acrimoniously debated 
at this time by the social and political scientists 
who make it their business to divine the workings 
of the American system and to suggest ways of 
making it work better, or less inequitably. 

Later in these pages, Godfrey Hodgson, an 
English journalist with much experience in observ- 
ing the American scene, tells how doubt and con- 
troversy have come to cloud the conviction that a 
major cause of inequality in this country derives 
from inequality in education. Simply as a story of 
a scuffle in the Groves of Academe, it is an inter- 
esting one—academic reputations at stake, backbit- 
ing, diligent works of research and analysis 
excoriated and sometimes deliberately mis- 
represented, charges of pilfered research and scien- 
tific heresy—in short, to those of us mercifully en- 
: gaged otherwise, still another case of the statistic- 
and-footnote elitists chopping each other into cat 
food. But its implications reach far out into society, 
implications not only for the future financing of 
public education but also for the future of a more 
recent part of the American Dream: the ideal of 
racial integration. 

The most important part of the story is yet to 
come. Implicit in research is the possibility that 
discovery or invention will produce unintended, 
sometimes appalling results. Heisenberg’s principle 
can apply to social research as well as to physical: 
inquiry into a phenomenon frequently, if not in- 


B= the turn of the century the first editor 
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variably, has the effect of altering that which is 
being investigated. 

The education researchers can see by now that 
in the wrong hands, with twists and interpretations 
that may dismay them, their studies will be ex- 
ploited to inhibit spending for more and better 
schooling and to slow even more the lagging pace 
of racial integration. That is no reason, of course, 
to destroy the microscopes, lock up the research li- 
braries, and turn off the computers. If the world is 
round it is round; no amount of damnin öper- 
nicus: as an underminer of the Faith could refute 
that discovery. 

As the social scientists squabble, President Nixon 
demands from Congress immense cuts in federal 
moneys for education, particularly for elementary 
and secondary school programs. From the other 
side, a two-year study by the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Equal Educational Opportunity acknowl- 
edges many of the social scientists’ new findings, 
but insists. that the answer is not less spending, but 
more money spent more intelligently. Schools do 
make a difference, says the committee majority, 
and that will be proven when adequate schooling 
is brought to children who are “segregated” from it 
by reason of race and economic and social class. 
But views like these, Hodgson reports, have lost 
some prestigious champions. So, spending more 
money or less, maintaining our commitment to 
education or retreating from it, we may soon see 
whether Heisenberg’s principle applies to an Amer- 
ican ideal. 

* * * 

The Atlantic rarely reprints material that has ap- 
peared elsewhere in the United States, but an ex- 
ception is made in the case of “Children in the 
Field,” on page 54. It was written originally for the 
Woodbridge, New Jersey, News Tribune. The au- 
thor, David Rogers, served as an infantry medic in 
Vietnam and is now a graduate student in urban 
studies at Harvard. In a few hundred words he 
says more about the war in Vietnam than some 
who have written volumes. . 
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you can get from 
your Pocket camera: 


Pocket 
color slides. 








Show them big and brilliant 
with a pocket Carousel projector. 


Did you know that the same little Pocket camera that 
gives you big, beautiful snapshots can also give 
you dazzling slides? 
Next time, drop in a cartridge of 110-size 
Kodachrome-X or Kodak Ektachrome-X film and 
4 see what you get. Pocket slides that aren’t much 
' bigger than your thumbnail but project big and 

Se brilliant on your screen. 
To show them at their best, there’s the Kodak 
pocket Carousel pror It’s only a little over 
8 inches square. Yet the slide tray holds 120 slides! 
(You can also show your Pocket slides on a 2x2 
projector using special slide adapters and, preferably, 
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WASHINGTON 


Washington is a city that is wait- 
ing—to see what the President is go- 
ing to do now, at home and abroad. 
In foreign policy, attention is fo- 
cused on the Vietnam settlement; 
but beyond that loom relations with 
Europe and Japan, which the Presi- 
dent has said will get more empha- 
sis in his second term, and defense 
spending, which threatens to rise at 
an alarming rate. 

The agreement negotiated with 
‘Hanoi in October, 1972, seemed to 
< crown President Nixon’s Vietnam- 

ization policy with greater success 
than his opponents had thought 
possible. Under this agreement, Ha- 
noi would release U.S. prisoners, 
and there would be a cease-fire, one 
likely to last at least long enough to 
safeguard the final stages of U.S. 
- withdrawal from Vietnam and to af- 
ford South Vietnam a breathing 
spell in which to continue strength- 
ening itself. If the cease-fire were to 
break down eventually, former De- 
_ fense Secretary Laird indicated that 
_ the South Vietnamese could defend 
-` themselves without U.S. forces. 

But the Administration, in mak- 
ing public the October agreement, 
claimed that it would end not only 
_ the U.S. role in Vietnam but the 
~ war itself. It did not take as shrewd 
a politician as President Thieu of 
South Vietnam long to point out the 
several respects in which the agree- 
ment fell short of this goal. Perhaps 
others in Washington made the 
same point to Mr. Nixon. In any 
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event, Henry Kissinger was sent off 
to Paris after the election to im- 
prove his handiwork. When the en- 
suing negotiations collapsed in De- 
cember in the face of new demands 
from both sides, the Administration 
justified the resumed bombing of 
North Vietnam largely in terms of 
its optimum objective: ending the 
war. 


Getting explicit 


As a consequence, when negotia- 
tions began again in early 1973, the 
Administration still faced the central 
question: whether the United States’ 
objective was to extricate itself in a 
way that would merely give the 
South Vietnamese a good chance to 
defend themselves, or whether it 
was determined to achieve a politi- 
cal settlement that would assure 
South Vietnam’s independence. The 
January accord is seen differently by 
both sides-in this respect. For the 
future, the President faces hard 
questions about what the United 
States will do if the agreement 
breaks down. It is probable: that 
President Thieu wanted pledges that 
U.S. forces would re-intervene in 
the event of a breakdown; domestic 
critics of the war expected contrary 
assurances. 

So at the start of his second term, 
with a cease-fire arranged at last, the 
President is still confronted with a 
choice as to what we are about in 
Vietnam. Most members of the 
Congress have long since concluded 
that we cannot now do more than 
extricate the United States on terms 


that give the people of South Viet- 


nam a chance to defend themselves. 


It will be difficult to fulfill this 
course in the face of uncertain 
events in Vietnam, and in a way 
that avoids divisions in America, un- 
less the President’s decisions on 
post-cease-fire problems in Vietnam 
are consistent with this goal. Only 
then will the country be able to 
turn its attention to new problems 
in foreign policy that are a 
good deal more important than 
Vietnam. 

Foremost among these is our rela- 
tionship with Western Europe and 
Japan. This too will pose hard 
choices for the President. The tradi- 
tional way to improve interallied re- 
lations would be to focus separately 
on our relations with Europe and 
our relations with Japan. Sometime 
in 1973 the President would go to 
Europe to discuss the state of 
NATO and mutual troop withdraw- 
als, and also to advance U.S.-Euro- 
pean dialogue on economic issues; 
later he might go to Japan, to talk 


_ about the balance of power in Asia 


and to have an exchange of views 
with the Japanese about economic 
matters. 


Summitry revisited 


This pattern of putting Europe 
and Japan in different com- 
partments made sense after World 
War II, when Communist threats in 
Europe and Japan were urgent. 
These threats posed very different 
problems for the two areas. The 
pattern has persisted, however, long 
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WASHINGTON 


after circumstances have changed. 
The Communist threat to Europe 
and Japan has waned; the main 
problem now (see February Atlantic, 
“Report on the Common Market,” 
by Don Cook) is how to arrange the 
growing movement of goods and 
money between increasingly inter- 
dependent industrial regions. The 
postwar economic system that was 
devised at Bretton Woods to this 
end is being undermined by change: 
greater affluence in Europe and Ja- 
pan, declining acceptance of the 
once dominant American role, and 
new social and political trends 
within the industrial countries. If a 
new system is not devised to take its 
place, we could see a return to the 
trade wars and competitive devalua- 
tions of the 1930s. This would slow 
ae growth in the United States and 
h other industrial areas; and it would 
GE prevent these areas from working 
DRY SA effectively together to help the poor 

è 


nations. More importantly, it might 


53 stimulate a revival of nationalism 
that could drive the three great in- 
, A 








dustrial regions apart, creating pres- 

r sures for Japan to rearm on a dan- 

l gerous scale and making it hard to 
preserve stability in Europe. 

These economic problems cannot 
be handled by the United States 
dealing separately with Europe and 
Japan. Their solution will require 
that all three industrial areas act in 
concert. The international negotia- 
tions on monetary reform which 
have begun and the negotiations on 
trade which will soon follow can 
progress only if all three areas take 
full responsibility for the outcome. 
Even then, success will be uncertain. 
A great many special interests in 
each of these industrial regions will 
feel threatened by these negotia- 
tions, and overcoming their objec- 
tions will be a formidable political 
task. 

The best chance of surmounting 
o these obstacles lies in dramatizing to 

| Dry Sack on-the-rocks is a great drink the public the high political stakes 
_ | before lunch or dinner. No wonder Dry Sack, involved. This can best be done if 

! the man’s sherry, is so popular. heads of government get into the 
act. The President’s instinct in seek- 
World-Famous Sherries From Spain ing allied summitry is sound; but 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT U.S.-European summitry will not 
meet the need. No European gov- 
NEW Yourke 1D)®d4 SACK ernment will commit itself—any 


more than the United States 
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WASHINGTON 


would—to far-reaching economic re- 
form without assurances of Japanese 
cooperation. And no Japanese gov- 
ernment will find it politically pos- 
sible to give these assurances unless 
its leaders have been involved in 
high-level discussions from the start. 
Not only would it be a waste of the 
President’s time to discuss these is- 
sues in Europe before going to Ja- 
pan; it would also be counter- 
productive if it triggered more 
Japanese suspicion and resentment. 

If traditional patterns of U.S.- 
European summitry are the wrong 
answer, the right answer is not 
easy to find. The President might 
propose a meeting of the heads of 
government of Japan, the European 
Community countries, and the 
United States to discuss common 
economic concerns. Something like 
this was proposed by Senator Jacob 
Javits, Republican of New York, 
last December. At such a meeting, 
heads of government might define 
the goals which they will seek to 
achieve in monetary and trade ne- 
gotiations and make clear that suc- 
cess or failure of these negotiations 
will determine not narrow economic 
advantage but whether a safer 
world can be built. 

There is reason to be skeptical 
that this will happen, for the Presi- 
dent is not as comfortable with eco- 
nomic as with security problems, 
and he is used to dealing separately 
with Europe and Japan; but skep- 
tics were confounded by his initia- 
tives in dealing with Russia and 
China. If he perceives the need for, 
and opportunity in, interallied rela- 
tions as clearly as he saw them in 
East-West relations, he may prove 
equally innovative. 

There are, of course, obstacles. 
The bureaucracy in most countries 
would like heads of government to 
stay out of international economic 
matters; these are considered too 
“complicated” for politicians. Euro- 
peans would prefer to do- business 
with the United States bilaterally, 
leaving the job of arranging Japa- 
nese concurrence for later action by 
the United States. There is always a 
tisk of failure in any international 
economic meeting; and the fact that 
powerful domestic groups are 
directly affected will compound the 
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wariness of heads of governments 


about confronting that risk. For all 
these reasons, it will be more diffi- 
cult to arrange U.S.-European-Japa- 
nese summitry on economic prob- 
lems than presidential trips to 
Europe and Japan, in which famil- 
iar security issues can be addressed. 
But the potential rewards, in terms 
of interallied relations, will be much 
greater. 


Scalpel 


Interallied relations will also bear 
on another looming problem: de- 
fense spending. Most projections of 
the federal budget—for example, by 
the Brookings Institution in Setting 
National Priorities and by the 
American Enterprise Institute—show 
a widening gap between future ex- 
penditures and revenues, even if 
few new domestic programs are 
launched. This means higher taxes, 
or more inflation, or ruthless gov- 
ernment economy—or all three. 
Against this background and that of 
improving East-West relations, it re- 
quires a vivid imagination to expect 
that the Congress and the country 
will allow the real costs of U.S. de- 
fense to rise. And yet that is pre- 
cisely what will happen if currently 
projected defense programs go for- 
ward. The question, therefore, is not 
whether these projected programs 
will be cut back, but how. 

There are two main ways to do 
this. One is to search out inefficient 
and marginal expenditures in both 
weapons systems and support forces 
(headquarters, training, logistics, 
and so on). The other is to cut force 
levels, notably the conventional 
forces (Army divisions and support- 
ing tactical land-based and sea- 
based air groups) that absorb most 
of the defense budget. To some ex- 
tent, both courses will likely be fol- 
lowed. The question is where the 
main emphasis will be placed. 

In periods of fiscal pressure, the 
temptation to emphasize the second 
course is great. That temptation is 
compounded in the current situation 
by the way in which conventional 
force levels have traditionally been 
justified: as a response to the Soviet 
threat. 

At this time, when tensions are 
declining in Europe and Northeast 
Asia—the main areas where conven- 
tional forces are deployed and 


might have to be used—this justifi- 
cation does not carry much con- 
viction. The present rationale for 
maintaining substantial conventional 
forces lies elsewhere, in the political 
rather than the military domain. Al- 
though the focus of our relationship 
with Western Europe and Japan in 
the 1970s will be on economic is- 
sues, the health of that relationship 
will also hinge on a continuing sub- 
stantial U.S. military presence in 
these areas. 

The point becomes clear’ if we 
look at the situation in Western Eu- 
rope. The threat of Soviet attack on 
this area is minimal. Willy Brandt is 
worried by proposals to withdraw 
U.S. forces now in Europe not be- 
cause he fears East-West war but 
because he hopes for East-West 
conciliation and mutual troop with- 
drawals, and doubts that this can be 
achieved against a background of 
unilateral withdrawals of American 
troops from Europe. He is also 
shrewd enough to perceive that the 
apparent West German military 
dominance in Western Europe that 
would result from U.S. withdrawals 
would cause enough alarm among 
Germany’s neighbors to threaten 
Western European unity. And he 
has no trouble foreseeing that the 
European reaction to U.S. with- 
drawals would make it more diffi- 
cult for the United States and Eu- 
rope to work together on the 
economic problems that will be the 
main items on their agenda. 

The situation in Northeast Asia is 
somewhat comparable. It is difficult 
to imagine the Russians and Chinese 
attacking either Japan or Korea. 
But Japanese confidence that the 
United States will maintain forces in 
Korea and will preserve naval supe- 
riority in the area about Japan is an 
important element in their belief 
that they need not rearm on a 
larger scale than required for de- 
fense of their home islands. If that 
confidence is shaken by U.S. with- 
drawals from Korea and by with- 
drawal of the U.S. fleet from North- 
east Asia, Japanese domestic 
pressures for rearmament—in- 
cluding, perhaps, nuclear arma- 
ment—will mount. The resulting ten- 
sions would threaten not only U.S.- - 
Japanese relations but also Prime 
Minister Tanaka’s effort to improve 
Sino-Japanese relations and stability 
in Asia as a whole. 
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WASHINGTON 


There will probably be some re- 
ductions—for example, in U.S. bases 
in Japan—in any event. And if 
Brandt’s and Tanaka’s efforts to 
promote détente continue to go for- 
ward, the atmosphere in both West- 
ern Europe and Japan should 
change in ways that will make it 
possible to cut U.S. forces even fur- 
ther without damaging U.S. rela- 
tions with these areas. And there 
might well be mutual troop with- 
drawals in Europe. But these 
changes haven’t happened yet, and 
Brandt and Tanaka both believe 
that the best way to get from here 
to there is to maintain powerful 
U.S. forces in Europe and Northeast 
Asia in the meantime. This will be 
difficult to do if the present overall 
level of U.S. conventional ground 
combat and tactical air forces is 
drastically reduced. 

There are other ways to save 
money on defense without cutting 
heavily into conventional force lev- 
els. Substantial economies can be 
achieved by resisting pressure for 
further military pay and pension in- 
creases, reducing the large military 
support functions, slowing modern- 
ization of weapons, eliminating 
some strategic systems of doubtful 
utility (for example, in air defense), 
and closing unnecessary military 
bases in the United States. The ob- 
stacles to going this route are great. 
Holding down defense: spending by 
improving cost-effectiveness, as Rob- 
ert McNamara found out, runs up 
against powerful forces of inertia 
and self-interest. The personal inter- 
vention of not only the Secretary of 
Defense but, on occasion, the Presi- 
dent is needed to overcome these 
obstacles. This intervention involves 
some political costs for the Presi- 
dent, since influential groups are 
likely to be offended or injured. A 
substantial investment of presiden- 
tial time and prestige is required; 
and the President has lots of other 
important matters to which he 
wants to devote that time and pres- 
tige. 

So this choice, like the others dis- 
cussed above, will not be easy. The 
President will be reluctant to em- 
bark on a major campaign to per- 
suade the military and the Congress 
to accept these kinds of changes in 
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defense policy, as he will be to ac- 
cept the political costs and risks of 
sailing into the uncharted waters 
of U.S.-European-Japanese eco- 
nomic summitry. 

The instinct of any President is to 
evade such hard choices in order to 
safeguard his political capital. In 
many cases evasion is both success- 
ful and wise. But on occasion—as 
President Nixon found in his 1972 
summitry abroad—the choice needs 
to be made, and the country and 
the President both gain if this is 
done. 

But more than presidential deci- 
sions will be required. For what is 
involved in these choices—as to how 
the United States proceeds beyond 
cease-fire in Vietnam, how it ma- 
neuvers to strengthen interallied re- 
lations, and how it attempts to 
bring defense costs under control—is 
an even more important question: 
whether we can turn away from tra- 
ditional East-West concerns to ad- 
dress pressing economic problems in 
the non-Communist world. 

The choices the President makes 
will tell us whether this is the direc- 
tion that he means to take; but the 
way in which the choices are carried 
out by the bureaucracy will tell us 
whether the change can, in fact, be 
accomplished. 

Bringing defense costs under con- 
trol will require tough-minded man- 
agement; the record of the new Sec- 
retary of Defense, Elliot Richardson, 
Suggests that he may provide that 
management. Carrying through to 
success complex economic and polit- 
ical negotiations with Western Euro- 
pean and Japanese governments 
that are as preoccupied as our own 
with protecting powerful domestic 
economic interests will be even 
more difficult. 

Success will require an American 
foreign-policy establishment that 
can focus on economic concerns as 
vigorously as it did when the 
present international economic sys- 
tem was being built after World 
War II. In that period, such strong- 
minded experts as Will Clayton and 
Dean Acheson served a Secretary of 
State (George Marshall) who gave 
hem his full support and who was 
he President’s main foreign-policy 
idviser. Now the State Depart- 
nent’s role has declined, and the 
nain interests of the President’s 
special Assistant for National Secu- 
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rity Affairs, Henry Kissinger, are 
not economic. 

Perhaps the gap will be filled by 
Treasury Secretary George Shultz, 
who is in charge of overall eco- 
nomic policy. Or perhaps the 
change of direction will be signaled 
by the appointment of a Secretary 
of State whose main interests are 
economic. The candidate most fre- 
quently discussed is John Connally. 
If Connally should take the same 
mercantilist view of international 
economic policy in the State De- 
partment that he did in the Trea- 
sury, this would not do much to 
strengthen interallied relations, to 
put it mildly. But if Connally 
proved as quick a learner at State 
as he did at Treasury, where his 
conversion to price and wage con- 
trols was as rapid as it was unex- 
pected, his perception that stubborn 
and important differences of view 
between the main industrial 
countries are overshadowed by their 
common interest in maintaining a 
workable international system might 
lead him in needed new directions. 
However the necessity for vigorous 
economic leadership is met within 
the government, it will have to be 
done if a new phase of foreign pol- 
icy is to be effective. 

—HENRY OWEN 


ETERS TRIS GI TAT EE FE STE 
LIBERIA 


Funerals can confuse a visitor to 
Monrovia, the capital of Liberia. Is 
he on the western coast of Africa or 
in New Orleans? First, the big brass 
band marches down Broad Street 
on a hot Sunday afternoon, playing 
rollicking hymns, not exactly 
“Didn’t He Ramble?” but some- 
thing like it. Then comes the second 
line, the youngsters singing and 
waving their open palms high in the 
air, and a soccer team, in uniform, 
tossing a ball to the rhythms. 

The casket follows, carried by a 
jaunty crowd moving to the beat. 
Schoolchildren in uniform and col- 
lege graduates in mortarboards step 
behind. Finally, a long line of 
mourners, walking two by two, 
closes the parade. They wear black 
dresses and suits made of cloth far 
too thick for the incessant sun. 
Some men sport Homburgs. 

It shouldn’t be a shock to come 
across a New Orleans funeral an 








ocean away in West Africa, but it 
is. A few moments’ reflection, how- 
ever, produces the obvious logic for 
it all. Slaves from Africa, with their 
traditions of joyous mourning, 
turned the sedate white man’s fu- 
neral into a black man’s jazzy fu- 
neral in Louisiana. Freed slaves 
then carried it back to Africa. But, 
despite the logic, it is hard for an 
American visitor to stifle his sur- 
prise. 

Mimicry 

The sensation quickly drives 
home a reality of Liberia. A century 
ago, when Sir Richard Burton, the 
British explorer, visited independent 
Liberia, he called it “the Yankee 
Doodle niggery republic.” Outsiders. 
customarily have snickered at the 
little African settlement of former 
American slaves who spent so much 
of their energy mimicking the white 
society that once ruled them in the 
antebellum South. In fact, Liberia 
cannot be understood without an 
understanding of its ties to the 
United States. The United States 
has acted as a kind of indirect, half- 
hearted, peripheral, offhanded colo- 
nial ruler in Liberia. 

This special relationship has 
helped create a special country. The 
United States has taken some of the 
benefits of colonialism from Liberia 
and provided some of the services, 
but it has never had any of the re- 
sponsibilities. This lack of responsi- 
bility has insured minority rule in 
Liberia. 

Protected by America, Liberia is 
and always has been a settler col- 
ony, much like those of southern 
Africa where white minorities rule 
masses of black Africans. In the 
case of Liberia, the settlers, unlike 
the Portuguese of Angola or the 
British of Rhodesia, are not white 
but black—former slaves from 
America. There is, of course, a vital 
difference. Since the skin color of 
the rulers and the ruled is the same, 
Liberian society has a flexibility in- 
conceivable in southern Africa. Nev- 
ertheless, an oligarchy of 45,000 
Americo-Liberians (as the descen- 
dants of the settlers are called) still 
maintains political power over al- 
most 1.5 million indigenous tribal- 
ists. The reasons for this are rooted 
in the relationship with the United 
States. 


It is hard not to notice the signs 
of American influence. Liberians use 
wrinkled, faded American dollar 
bills as currency. The police wear 
the summer uniforms of New York 
City police. A newcomer may have 
to look twice to be sure of the dif- 
ference between the American and 
Liberian flags: the Liberian flag has 
one white star on a field of blue 
and eleven red and white stripes. 
Radio announcers read the news in 
American Southern black accents. 
On Sundays, the radio offers little 
but American gospel music. Mon- 
rovia is the only capital in black Af- 
rica where almost half the cars are 
oversized American ones. 

The comparison should not be 
carried too far. Although there are a 
few rotting, two-story, porticoed, 
plantation-style houses in Monrovia, 
the city no longer has the feel of 
the Old South. That was partially 
destroyed during the long adminis- 
tration of President William Tub- 
man, who ordered the construction 
of the government skyscrapers that 
look like Miami Beach hotels, and 
by squatters who have set up ram- 
shackle tin houses. 

The city’s movie theaters, when 
they are not showing Italian-made 
Westerns, show old and new Ameri- 
can movies, but that is true of every 
English-speaking country in Africa. 
Monrovia’s night life is mainly for 
visiting whites, especially sailors. Its 
strip joints are owned by Lebanese, 
and the strippers and B-girls are 
also Lebanese. Although there is no 
more drinking in Monrovia than in 
any other African city, bars are an 
important diversion, and alcoholism 
is a growing problem here as else- 
where in Africa. 


Washington connection 


Though Liberia is an undemocra- 
tic, one-party state, politics too has 
an American ring. Congress meets 
on Capitol Hill. The President has 
his office in the Executive Mansion. 
The only political party is the True 
Whig Party. The geographic names 
are familiar. Aside from Monrovia, 
named for the fifth President of the 
United States, there are Maryland 
County, Providence Island, New 
Georgia, Harrisburg, Greenville, 
Louisiana, Harper, and Buchanan. 

None of this is facade. American 
investment amounts to at least $400 








Ecology is everybody’s baby... 


It’s not just the concern of the fellow with the big smoke stack or the one 
polluting the stream, but everybody’s job, to keep America beautiful. 

For most of us it means recognizing and preserving the beauty of our 
own environment. It means giving our plants and shade trees, which like so 
many things these days are becoming more and more dependent on sci- 
entific research for survival, the opportunity to develop their full potential. 

As acompany with a long history of effort on behalf of the environment, 
we are continuing to spend substantial amounts of time, talent and money in 
research to provide the means of preserving the shade trees of tomorrow. 
But we are more than just a laboratory. We have the people with the ability 
and experience to help you improve the health and beauty of your trees. Call 
your local Bartlett representative today—together there is so much that 
we can do. 


BARTLETT 
bd 
TREE EXPERTS 
Home Office, 2770 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Pineville, N.C. 


Local Offices from Maine to Florida and west to Illinois and Alabama. 
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More background on 
Napa Valley Gamay Noir 
romThe Christian Brothers 


z Ever since we brought out 
our first bottling of Gamay 
Noir several years ago, 
we have been asked 

about its background. 
: The grape is the true 
Qs Gamay of the Beaujolais 
area of France, and is called 
“Gamay Noir a Jus Blanc” in 
some books. This fine red varietal 
does exceptionally well in our 

Napa Valley vineyards. 

The wine it produces here is 
a great favorite — rich, dry and 
red, with a velvety softness. All 
of our dry red wines are cask 
aged for four years or more, and 
bottle aged before shipping. 

We are also asked about 
vintage dating. We have always 
believed we can produce better 
wines without doing this. A very 
little old wine blended into a 
moderately aged wine will fre- 
quently make a great improve- 
ment. A little of a younger wine 
will sometimes add desirable 
fruitiness to an older wine. Each 
harvest has certain special char- 
acteristics. We borrow a little bit 
of the best from each. We believe 
this creates greater balance and 
continuity. 

The Christian Brothers 
Gamay Noir is ready to drink 
when it leaves our cellars—but 
it will continue to improve in 
your own “cellar” for another 
three or four years—providing it 
is stored on its side in a cool, 
dark area. 

Priced at about $2.50, 
Gamay Noir is a good companion 
with a wide range of foods—red 
meats or game—even pizza. 


brato Tamil FSC. 


Brother Timothy, F.S.C., Cellarmaster 
The Christian Brothers Winery 
Napa Valley, California 


Worldwide Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc. 
San Francisco, California 
















LIBERIA 


million, perhaps $500 million, half 
of all American investment in black 
Africa. Trade amounts to almost 
$100 million a year, with the United 
States supplying almost half of all 
Liberia’s imports. Liberia depends 


` heavily on the United States for its 


canned and packaged food, ma- 
chinery, vehicles, and spare parts. 
The United States is also Liberia’s 
biggest customer, buying a quarter 
of all its exports, mostly latex, crude 
rubber, and iron. No other supplier 
of economic assistance to Liberia 
comes near to matching the U.S. 
aid figure of almost $300 million. 
Four thousand five hundred Ameri- 
cans live there, mostly missionaries, 
U.S. officials, Peace Corps volun- 
teers, and businessmen. 

Since 1959, the United States and 
Liberia have had a mutual defense 
pact. It is a vaguely worded docu- 
ment, but Liberians believe that the 
United States will come to their aid 
in case of attack. The United States 
arms the three-thousand-man Libe- 
rian army and trains it with a mili- 
tary advisory mission of seventeen 
men. 

Judging by statistics, Liberia has 
not been hurt economically by its 
close ties to the United States. In 
1969, the Secretariat of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) ranked 
Liberia fourth in Africa on a special 
index of development. Among Afri- 
can nations, its per capita gross do- 
mestic product is second only to 
that of Gabon. 

Although Liberians own only two 
merchant ships, Liberia, on the 
record, is the world’s largest mari- 
time power. At the beginning of 
1972, shipowners had registered 
more than 2200 vessels there, put- 
ting Liberia ahead of Norway, Ja- 
pan, and Britain in ship registration. 
Ships sail under the Liberian “flag 
of convenience” because of the low 
fees—$1.20 a ton on registration and 
10 cents a ton annual tax. In Brit- 
ain, a shipowner would have to pay 
registration fees of $39 a ton on the 
first 1500 tons and $19.50 for every 
additional 500 tons. Some critics 
contend that shipowners also like 
the Liberian flag because Monrovia 
is not as fussy about safety rules as 
are other governments. Whatever 


the reasons, the attraction of the Li- 
berian maritime flag earns the gov- 
ernment $5 million a year. 

The statistics on Liberia’s eco- 
nomic status must be treated with 
care. Much of the nation’s wealth is 
in the hands of foreigners, who ship 
a good deal of it away. Moreover, 


“the gap between rich and poor is 


very wide in Liberia, probably 
wider than in almost any other Afri- 
can country. In 1966, for example, 
the government reported that per 
capita income for Liberia’s subsis- 
tence farmers, who make up two- 
thirds of the population, was $43 a 
year. The other third in the money 
economy earned an average of $346 
a year. Even here, the statistics dis- 
torted the story, for they did not re- 
veal how much of the income in the 
money economy was earned by the 
small Americo-Liberian elite. 


Settling in 


Liberia’s American ties are rooted 
in history. The country was settled 
in 1822 by the American Coloniza- 
tion Society with the help of a grant 
of $100,000 from the U.S. Congress. 
The society was made up of white 
philanthropists and white slave- 
holders. The philanthropists wanted 
to relieve the distress of a half-mil- 
lion black freedmen in the United 
States. The slaveholders wanted to 
get rid of a potential source of 
trouble. 

The first black settlers were put 
ashore at Cape Mesurado, the site 
of Monrovia today. The local chiefs 
had been persuaded at gunpoint by 
an agent of the society and a U.S. 
naval lieutenant to sell the cape to 
them. The sale used up little of the 
congressional grant. The chiefs sold 
the land for less than $300 worth of 
muskets, beads, tobacco, gunpowder, 
bars of iron, iron pots, silverware, 
hats, coats, shoes, pipes, nails, look- 
ing glasses, decanters, tumblers, 
beef, pork, and biscuits. 

The American Colonization 
Society never accomplished what it 
set out to do, for it gradually lost 
support at home. In pre-Civil War 
politics, it became too closely identi- 
fied with the losing cause of Henry 
Clay. More important, the society 
enraged William Lloyd Garrison 
and the other abolitionists, who 
looked on Liberia as a palliative 
that eased the conscience of whites 


without dealing with the real prob- 
lem: slavery. Garrison mounted a 
vitriolic campaign against the 
society. By the end of the Civil 
War, the society had settled no 
more than thirteen thousand freed- 
men and six thousand blacks recap- 
tured from slave ships. 

The black settlers, who declared a 
republic in 1847, behaved much like 
the white settlers in southern Africa. 
The former slaves kept to the coast, 
occasionally sending troops out to 
pacify rebellious tribes. The settlers 
forced the tribalists to labor for 
them and, like the Portuguese, sent 
labor out of the country to work on 
foreign plantations. Because of the 
latter practice, a commission of the 
League of Nations accused Liberia 
in 1930 of practices “scarcely distin- 
guishable from slave-raiding and 
slave-trading.” The tribal peoples 
were not granted citizenship until 
1904 and could not vote until the 
late President William V. S. Tub- 
man came to power in 1944. 

The Americo-Liberians were so 
different from the aborigines, as 
they liked to call the others, that Li- 
berian history records a black ex- 
plorer, Benjamin Anderson, who, 
just like David Livingstone and 
Henry M. Stanley and Sir Richard 
Burton, set off into the interior in 
1868 to see what darkest Liberia 
was like. 

A visitor to the Executive Man- 
sion in Monrovia today can see the 
portraits of the early Presidents and 
sense how different the settlers were 
from the Africans who lived in Li- 
beria. Most were obviously mulatto, 
and they dressed like American 
Presidents of the time, with high 
collars, cravats, and gentlemen’s 
coats. In fact, Joseph J. Roberts, the 
first President, who was at most an 
octoroon, looks like an unbearded 
Abraham Lincoln, with the same 
high cheekbones, hardened features, 
piercing eyes, thick hair, and a 
mole. 

The Americo-Liberians evolved a 
society based on what they knew 
about the formalities of the aristo- 
cratic white class that once ruled 
them in the American South. The 
elite wore top hats and hoopskirts 
and lived in mansions with por- 
ticoes. 

Power rested with those who had 
connections to the proper (that is, 
American slave) families, the Baptist 


Church, the Masons, and the True 
Whig Party. Aborigines were ex- 
cluded. This Americo-Liberian elite, 
with the same family and institu- 
tional ties, still rules, in much the 
same way, with many of the same 
formalities. For example, the most 
faithful churchgoers in Africa be- 
long to this elite, wearing stiff, 
heavy clothes on Sunday despite the 
hot sun. (This is not true of the 
tribal peoples, who, like others in 
Africa, accept Christianity mainly 
for its benefits, such as education, 
but do not follow all the rules 
slavishly.) 


Firestone to the rescue 


The independence of Liberia and 
the power of the Americo-Liberians 
were threatened in the early twen- 
tieth century, but American neo- 
colonialism saved both. The threat 
came from the British government, 
which looked on Liberia as too far- 
cical for sovereignty. After 1900, 
when the Liberians reneged on re- 
payment of a loan from British 
bankers, the British took over Libe- 
rian customs and sent their Sierra 
Leone Frontier Force under British 
officers to the interior of Liberia to 
collect taxes. Liberia appealed for 
help from its first benefactor. 

The United States sent financial 
managers, arms, and black Ameri- 
can soldiers to command the Libe- 
rian army, but the U.S. Congress 
refused to appropriate funds for a 
loan. In 1926, however, Liberia did 
receive a sizable American loan, not 
from the U.S. government but from 
a private source, the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company. Firestone 
authorized a loan of $5 million, but 
Liberia drew only about half, using 
almost all of it to pay off past debts 
to foreign bankers. Even cut in half, 
the loan was a sizable one in those 
days. Liberia was unable to 
pay it back until 1952. As late as 
1955, the total revenue of the Libe- 
rian government was only $13 mil- 
lion a year. 

The company made the loan in 
exchange for a ninety-nine-year 
lease on a million acres of Liberian 
land for rubber plantations. Fire- 
stone later became such a dominant 
factor in the Liberian economy and 
so great a source of public services 
such as roads and schools that cyn- 
ics enjoyed joking for years that, 








“Farley Mowat’s 
best book ever.’ 


—Loren Eiseley 
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Farley Mowat’s moving account of 
his desperate efforts to save an 
eighty-ton pregnant fin whale is “a 
beautiful, angry, painfully honest 
book...Immensely readable.” 
—Paul Brooks. “A plea for environ- 
mental sanity.” —Saturday Review. 
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is more than elephants and lions 
Leisurely three-week tours 
with authoritative leadership. 






twelve national parks and game reserves 
... elephants, hippos, rhinos. The hoofed 
beasts: zebra, giraffe, impala, wildebeeste, - 
buffalo and others. The predators: lion, | 
leopard, cheetah plus smaller hunters. 

The whole magnificent land from the 
snows of Mt. Kenya and Kilimanjaro to the 
beaches of the Indian Ocean...tribesmen 
as natural and exotic as the wildlife... 
white settlers ... Asians in turbans or saris 

.. veiled Moslem women... the ethnic 
struggle ...tribalism vs. nationalism... 
agriculture vs. conservation... progress 
vs. prehistoric folkways. 


Our Physical Services 
Match The Richness Of The Experience 


the best accommodations . . . uncrowded 
cars...everybody has body room and a 
window seat. Leisurely pace...two nights 
in the same place more often than not. 
Generously inclusive price (including tips) 
with round trip air from New York. $1 675 
June, July, | 
August, add $52 | 
For brochure, see your travel agent or write to uf 
National Parks and Conservation Assoc. 
l Dept. AT-3, 18 East 41 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10017 
{ (212) 532-7075 1 
l Please send your East Africa brochure to l 
Name. 
Address I 
City State__Zip I 
| | am interested in departures in (month) 1 
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LIBERIA _ 


while most of Africa was colonized 
y Britain or France, Liberia was 
lonized by Firestone. 

_ The importance of the Firestone 
loan became evident in the early 
1930s. Citing the charges of near 
slavery in Liberia and reports that 
Liberian soldiers, under command 
of an American black, had massa- 
cred Kru tribesmen in Liberia, Brit- 
ain demanded that the League of 
Nations take over Liberia as a man- 
date. That would have meant the 
end of Liberian independence. As a 
British or even an American colony, 
Liberia surely would have come to 
ndependence in the 1960s with 
power in the hands of representa- 













































mitment of the U.S. government 
that enabled the Americo-Liberians 
to resist the pressures of the British 
ind the League and keep Liberia 
independent. 


The tribalists finally won some at- 
ntion after Tubman came to 
wer in 1944. Although he had 
ght in the pacification wars as a 
oung man and was carried by 
lammock on the shoulders of ab- 
rigines on his first presidential 
ours, Tubman instituted what he 
called the “Unification Policy” to 
ive the tribalists some of the bene- 
its that had been reserved in the 
ast for the Americo-Liberians. Yet 
oday, after the twenty-seven-year 
eign of Tubman and the two-year 
dministration of President William 
. Tolbert, Liberian society is still 
xtremely stratified. The hallmark of 
iberia, in fact, is the extreme ne- 
lect of the interior of the country, 
yhere most of the people live. 

ducated tribalists blame this on 
existence of an Americo-Libe- 
an government that does not un- 
erstand the needs of the people of 
e interior and therefore fails to re- 
pond to them. “If I went to Presi- 
ent Tolbert, good as he is,” one 
ducated tribalist told me, “and ex- 
lained to him the problems of my 
illage, he would not under- 
and... . The government doesn’t 
yen know my village exists.” 
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ZA trip Monrovia to Bong 
County in the interior of the coun- 
try shows the problem graphically. 
While millions have been squan- 
dered in Monrovia for a resort- 
hotel-style Executive Mansion and a 
skyscraper for the True Whig Party, 
Gbarnga, the capital of Bong 
County, has no paved streets. It is a 
baking, somnolent town which fea- 
tures a single main street packed 
with Lebanese-owned shops. 

Foreign educators in Gbarnga say 
that the school system is in chaos. 
Children in the lower primary 
grades are taught by ninth-graders. 
“Kids walk to secondary school six 
miles,” said one foreigner. “Then 
the teacher isn’t there. I don’t blame 
the teachers for staying away. They 
don’t get paid.” Most secondary 
school students drop out before 
graduation. They are driven away 
by costs, their poor preparation in 
earlier grades, and the unlikelihood 
of moving on to a university or a 
good job with their weak secondary 
education. i 

Statistics for the country as a 
whole also show the neglect. Bong, 
Grand Gedeh, Loffa, and Nimba, 
the four interior counties with half 
the population of the country, have 
only eight of Liberia’s thirty-four 
secondary schools. Montserrado 
County, in which Monrovia is lo- 
cated, has one hospital bed for 
every 250 people. Grand Gedeh 
County has one bed for every 5882 
people. 

Tribal people often feel that the 
only sure way to get attention 
in Monrovia is to pay homage to 
some influential Americo-Liberian. 
A chiefdom of the Pele people in 
Bong County believes that it has a 
school and road now only because 
the Pele allowed Telbert, when he 
was Vice President, ”to buy a thou- 
sand acres of their land. In fact, 
land could become an issue in Li- 
beria much as it has in settler colo- 
nies elsewhere in Africa. Although 
the government has no records, it is 
obvious that the “Honorables,” as 
the elite of Americo-Liberian society 
is called, have acquired huge tracts 
of tribal land for themselves. 

Yet there is little evidence of 
overt friction between the Americo- 
Liberians and the tribal people. Tri- 
bal people wait hours in the hot sun 
for a chance of a glimpse of their 
Americo-Liberian President. As the 








educated tribalist put it, “Even if we 
had a free election right now and I 
was running against Tolbert, the tri- 
bal people wouldn’t vote for me. 
They expect Liberia to be run by 
someone like Tolbert.” 

Since Tolbert became President in 
1971, Liberia has had an unusual 
flurry of activity at the top and a 
more unusual air of change. Tolbert 
himself seems an unlikely agent of 
change. Now fifty-nine, he worked 
for two decades in obscurity, the 
diffident Vice President to old man 
Tubman, who, with his political 
shrewdness, manipulation of spoils, 
and security police, ruled Liberia 
with flair and firmness from 1944 to 
1971. 


“Higher heights” 


Few Liberians represent the Es- 
tablishment more than Tolbert. He 
is Grand Master Emeritus of the 
Masons of Liberia, former president 
of the World Baptist Alliance, and 
the son of an American black who 
emigrated from South Carolina in 
1880 and became chairman of the 
True Whig Party. Even when he 
cries out for change, the President 
does so in archaic rhetoric. His slo- 
gan, for example, is, “Total involve- 
ment in our sustained upward thrust 
for higher heights.” 

But, if only to escape the shadow 
of Tubman, Tolbert has been trying 
to shake up Liberia. Some of his in- 
novations are showmanship. He 
makes surprise visits to ministries at 
8:00 A.M. to catch civil servants late 
for work. After returning from the 
Organization of African Unity sum- 
mit meeting in Rabat this year, he 
publicly returned $7000 of his un- 
Spent expense allowance. He sold 
Tubman’s luxury yacht, which had 
cost the government a quarter of a 
million dollars a year to run. And 
he has made speeches in the Pele 
language to persuade tribalists that, 
although descended from an Ameri- 
can black, he understands their 
problems. 

Beyond the showmanship, how- 
ever, there is a good deal of sub- 
stance. Tolbert has dismantled Tub- 
man’s old security apparatus and 
encouraged some expression of con- 
flicting views. He released Henry 
Fahnbulleh, a well-known tribal 
man who had been jailed under 
Tubman on trumped-up charges of 





The postcards 
in Bermuda 
tell the truth, 


the whole truth 
and nothing but 


the truth. 


Bermuda doesn’t try to be what it 
isn’t. So we show it exactly as it is. 


Take a good look at the postcards on 
this page. Nothing is exaggerated. 


The beach really is pink. The water is 
that blue. And the sunsets are that fan- 
tastic. (Small wonder that sky-watching 
is so popular here.) 


In fact, one would be hard-pressed to 
find any part of our island or sea that 
would not be pretty enough to be one of 
our postcards. 


Getting here is just as easy as enjoy- 
ing yourself here.We’re only 90 minutes 
away by jet once you leave the United 
States coast. Your travel agent will be 
pleased to send you on your way. Or 
write Bermuda: 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10020—6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 
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Bermuda 


Wish you were here. 
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There’s been a change in Gary, West 
Virginia. Until 1971, United States Steel 
literally owned this Appalachian coal 
town. Every house, store, school, office 
and public utility. 

The people—most of them—worked 
in our mines. So had their fathers, and 
their grandfathers—ever since we began 
building the town for them. 

U.S. Steel hasn’t left Gary. 

But with our advice and support, 
the people voted a new existence for 
themselves: from company town to in- 
dependent city. 

A Charter Board was set up to in- 
corporate the town. We paid the legal 
expenses, and gave the land outright to 
the new city. 

We offered each tenant the home he 
lived in—at a price far below the 
market value. (An overwhelming num- 
ber bought them.) Every house was 
repainted, every street repaved. 

To the new Mayor and City Council, 
we gave a fire truck and other vehicles. 
Several buildings. Power, water and 
sewage facilities. And cash, to finance 
the city until taxes were collected. 

But perhaps our most important 
contribution to the people was the en- 
couragement to strike out on their own. 
And that’s what they voted to do. 

There’s a sense of pride now among 
the 3000 people here. And an involve- 
ment, for the first time, in their commu- 
nity. And their future. 

That’s been the real change in Gary, 
West Virginia. And it’s a change all for 
the good. 

United States Steel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15230. 


USS is a registered trademark. 


We're 
involved. 


The beat of Spain. 


Hear it. Feel it. 
And dream of it forever. 


In Spain, every danza has the 
history and spirit of the country 
behind each step. The fiery pulse 
of the flamenco, the delicate 
intricacy of the sardana, the joyous 
leaps of the jota—each reveals a 
special mood of Spain. And there's 
no better place to see these dances 
performed than at the countless 
festivals that occur in every region 
throughout the year. Flower 
carpeted streets. Brilliant costumes. 
Grand processions. They're all 
notes to the beautiful beat of Spain. 
A rhythm you'll never 
quite forget. 

Come home with us to the 
magic of Spain and fly IBERIA, 
INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
OF SPAIN. 

For further information, contact 
your local Iberia agent or the 
SPANISH NATIONAL 

TOURIST OFFICE: 

Chicago: 180 N. Michigan Ave. 60601 
Miami: 338 Biscayne Blvd. 33132 
New York: 589 Fifth Ave. 10017 

San Francisco: 209 Post St., 

(Suite 710) 94102 
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LIBERIA 


leading a conspiracy to destroy the 
Americo-Liberian class. Liberian 
journalists like to tell visitors that, 
in the old days, Liberians at a bar 
would halt their conversation when- 
ever a security man walked in. Now 
they stop talking when a journalist 
comes in. The story exaggerates the 
power of the press in Liberia. But 
recently the newspapers have been 
publishing some unprecedented crit- 
icism of government officials and 
policies. 

Perhaps most significantly, the 
men under Tolbert, including his 
brother, Minister of Finance Ste- 
phen Tolbert, seem intent on in- 
fusing the bureaucracy with effi- 
ciency and rational planning and on 
ridding the government of officials 
who cannot or will not do their 
jobs. At the least, there is a good 
deal of activity now, even in the in- 
terior. 

But none of President Tolbert’s 
changes weaken the hierarchy of Li- 
beria. In choosing a Vice President 
in 1972, the True Whig Party under 
Tolbert did not fool with any new- 
fangled open democratic procedures. 
Instead, the party met in closed 
caucus and picked Senator James E. 
Green, who, like Tolbert, like Tub- 
man, like all the other historical 
leaders of Liberia, is pure Americo- 
Liberian. 

There is a more profound and 
fundamental agent of change in Li- 
beria than Tolbert. It is the flex- 
ibility of the ruling class. Unlike 
most white ruling minorities in Af- 
rica, the Americo-Liberians have a 
system of drawing tribal people into 
their culture. 

There is some intermarriage, but 
more importantly, Americo-Libe- 
rians accept the illegitimate children 
of tribal mistresses as their own, 
and, in what is known as the ward 
system, adopt tribal orphans and 
bring them up as members of the 
family. Skin color accounts for the 
ease with which this happens. As a 
result, there are many Honorables 
now who have at least some tribal 
blood, though culturally they belong 
to the Americo-Liberian class. 

In fact, much like the new inter- 
est in the African past on the part 
of blacks in America, there is a ten- 
dency now for Americo-Liberians to 





boast about their tribal background. 
It has become fashionable in the 
elite schools of Monrovia, for ex- 
ample, for students to use an Afri- 
can name rather than a Christian 
name. Some politicians and impor- 
tant civil servants, perhaps sensing 
what the future holds, have decided 
to do the same. 

Harry A. Greaves, the superinten- 
dent (or appointed administrator) of 
Bong County, is a good example of 
how confusing it sometimes is these 
days to differentiate an Americo- 
Liberian from a tribal man. The 
Greaves family is one of the most 
honorable of the Honorables of the 
coastal town of Buchanan. Greaves 
himself is so much a part of the 
Americo-Liberian Establishment 
that he once served as chairman of 
the True Whig Party in Nimba 
County. 

Yet Greaves is actually a ward 
taken into the Greaves family after 
his tribal father died. His tribal 
name is Zachpah. Though culturally 
an Americo-Liberian, Greaves likes 
to describe himself these days as a 
tribal man trying to encourage eco- 
nomic development in the Bong 
County of his tribal peoples. “Out 
of respect to the Honorable Mr. 
Greaves [his adopted father],” he 
says, “I will always keep his name. 
But I have insisted that all relatives 
that I am now putting through 
school will use the name Zachpah.” 

Greaves exemplifies how the so- 
cial structure of Liberia is slowly 
changing from a caste system to a 
class system. Wealth and education 

n overcome lowly birth. A tribal 
ia is no longer rigidly excluded 
from the elite because his fore- 
fathers were not slaves. 

The flexibility of the Americo-Li- 
berians gives Liberia a chance for 
orderly change. In the nineteenth 
century, power passed in Liberia, 
though not without violence, from 
the mulatto ex-slaves to the black 
ex-slaves. The system seems geared 
now to allow power to pass first to 
the. Americo-Liberians with some 
tribal blood, then to the tribalists, 
such as Greaves, who have been as- 
similated into Americo-Liberian cul- 
ture, and finally to the real tribal 
people. The selection of Green as 
Vice President shows that the pure 
Americo-Liberians are resisting 
change. But it is inevitable. 

—STANLEY MEISLER 





Looks aren't everything. 
But they’ re a lot. So, for your 
eyes, something new in console 
stereo: grained Walnut-color 
control module with two 
separable speaker units, all on 
high-gloss white pedestal bases. 
And for your ears, 60 watts of 
peak power, FM/AM/Stereo 
FM, plus Zenith’s Micro-Touch® 
2G Tone Arm that’s so light, it 
can’t accidentally ruin your 
records. All this, plus built-in 
8-track tape player, too. Hear 
The Luna, model DT930W, 
at your Zenith dealer's. 


The quality goes in 
before the name goes on? 
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Pll Never Go There 
Anymore 


by L. E. Sissman 


When I was a small boy going on 
a big man, I used to admire 
people—in literature, anyway; I’m 
not sure I ever met any in life—who 
refused to suffer fools gladly, or at 
all. Likewise, I stood in awe of the 


motto ascribed to Evelyn Waugh: 
= “Never apologize, nęver explain.” 
_ Though I’ve gone through most of 


my life so far suffering fools, apolo- 
gizing, and explaining, I’ve never 
ceased to envy those slightly super- 
nal beings who could hew to such 


tenets. 


But now that I’ve turned forty- 
five, I think I’ve discovered their se- 
cret: age. If age is enfeebling (and it 
is), it’s also liberating in a curiously 
parallel way. Age frees you to con- 
temn, to cut, to ignore, precisely be- 
cause it deprives you of tolerance, 
stamina, bonhomie. At forty-five, 
one is no longer constrained to 
stand for hours at a party in the 
company of a notorious gasbag; 


| even if one’s reserves of reverence 
_ were unimpaired, one’s leg muscles 


_ would be unequal to the task. And 


a rising flush of irritation over the 
imposition will generally assure a 
satisfactorily rude termination of the 
interview. 

Now I see how all the stylish ter- 


Tors and curmudgeons, from Dr. 
_ Johnson to Edmund Wilson, did it: 


_ they simply let their infirmities take 


= 


the upper hand. No blooming, 
bouncy young man, however artful, 
could ever equal the fatal acerbity 
of their wit and malice, for the 
simple reason that no young man 
hurts as much as an older one. 
Now, I’m hardly decrebid (as I 
think the great dialect humorist 
Richard Bissell once had one of his 
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Iowan characters say), but I do have 
enough aches, agues, scars, and 
wound stripes to let them take com- 
mand in social situations when, 
formerly, I would have suffered in 
pasted-on smiling silence, or with 
placatingly murmured “um”s. So, as 
a set of easy-to-observe resolutions 
for this and future declining years, I 
have decided to adopt the following 
code of curmudgeonly behavior. I’ve 
been to the place where sympa- 
thetic, ingratiating young men sub- 
ject themselves to all kinds of need- 
less trials and torments in the name 
of politesse; having served too long 
an apprenticeship, Pll never go 
there anymore. 

First of all, PII never again walk 
across the street (literally or fig- 
uratively) to meet some literary 
Great Man. When I’ve walked that 
way in the past, I’ve invariably 
found that (1) however gracious and 
human the G.M. might be, we had 
nothing whatever to say to each 
other, or (2) the G.M., undoubtedly 
exercising his own curmudgeonly 
prerogatives, refused to recognize 
my (or anybody else’s) existence. An 
extreme example: not long ago, a 
famous literary man attended one 
of my poetry readings. At a small 
party afterward, he had not one 
word to say about the reading; ac- 
cording to a mutual friend, he never 
comments on other people’s work. 
Well, bully for him; but, equally, 
bully for me for not sitting at the 
feet of his ilk in future. 

Then there’s the Young Sup- 
pliant, who stands in somewhat the 
same relation to me as the one in 
which I used to stand to the Great 
Man. He’s always sending me an 
unsolicited sample of his work 
(sometimes the sample is so gener- 
Ous as to constitute a lifetime sup- 
ply) or calling to see if I can spare 
him “just an hour or two” or asking 
me to send his unpublished works 
to some editor I know. Well, from 
now on, with certain unavoidable 
exceptions fomented by friendship, 
the answer is going to be No. And, 
if the Y.S. doesn’t bother to include 
a stamped, self-addressed return en- 
velope with his samples, the answer 
is going to be Nil. There. 

Another class of parasite who 
never will be missed by me in fu- 
ture is the representative of some 
church, school, or good cause who 
wants to wangle a free poetry read- 


ing. Since poets are hardly sup- 
ported by the state—or by any of 
the aforementioned institutions—it is 
not incumbent on the poet to sup- 
port them by giving away what he 
normally sells. Pll take increasing 
pleasure in saying No to this bunch, 
as I will to their relatives, the 
chintzy school and college English 
teachers who exploit a poet by ask- 
ing him to give a reading, attend a 
vapid party, and address six English 
classes for his usual fee. Ditto the 
conférenciers who think I’ll--be so 
smitten with a couple of big names 
that I'll attend their boring, point- 
less, three-day workshop/gabfest/ 
seminars for next to nothing. 

Now that I’m warming to my 
work, I should say that the scope 
for my new crustiness is by no 
means wholly literary. There are all 
sorts of people I’ve been dying to 
cut all my life, and now, by God, I 
will. At parties (I’ve already tried 
this, and it works) I’m going to drift 
Slowly but resolutely away from 
bores of all ages and sexes, leaving 
them, preferably, in mid-sentence, 
without a word of explanation. In 
stores I’m going to ask for service in 
no uncertain terms. In restaurants— 
see my last column for the sad re- 
sults of silence—I’m going to put 
aside my diffidence and raise some 
hell when the food is cold or bad or 
Pm made to wait unconscionably. 
And when a store really fouls up 
my order, I’m going to call the pres- 
ident at once (this, too, I’ve already 
tried; it, too, works fine). 

In fact, now I think of it, it’s not 
just people that I want to cut out of 
my life. There are lots of things that 
I’ve been a fall guy for, whether be- 
cause they were fashionable and 
“in” or because I’ve just never 
thought them through enough to re- 
alize that I don’t need them. Booze, 
for one. It used to be thought fash- 
ionable to drink, sometimes to ex- 
cess, and maybe it still is in certain 
circles. While I haven’t driven home 
from a party on the wrong side of 
the road or vomited all over some- 
body else’s bathroom for at least fif- 
teen years (well, I can think of one 
later incident), how many times 
have I had a drink or two or three 
more than I really wanted, just be- 
cause it was hard to say No? And 
cigarettes. I quit for three years 
once, but naturally went back. 
What's natural about that? I wasn’t 


born a smoker, and I didn’t smoke 
for my first fifteen years on earth. 
So to hell with cigarettes. And to 
hell with boozy lunches. (Ill keep 
you posted on my progress in both 
areas. If I backslide, you'll hear it 
first from me.) 

And to hell with wasting time. I 
hereby solemnly swear to can, 
avoid, and eschew all those time- 
burning occasions that wanting to 
seem a good fellow has led me into 
in the past. No more stultifying 
lunches-cum-speeches, hearing some 
benighted, outdated past master ex- 
tolling his pastmastery. No more 
noisy, kitschy gallery openings, with 
their poison sherry and poisonous 
people. No more big fund-raising 
galas of any description; to give 
both money and one’s presence 
seems to me double jeopardy. No 
more gossipy cocktail parties full of 
people so far in they’re out, or at 
least as few as I can possibly man- 
age. 

No more creaky, mildewed 
Broadway plays. No more over- 
blown memoirs by prominent no- 
bodies. No. more top-rated comedy 
sensations on TV—the plastic kind 
that come apart in your head after 
the first half hour. 

No more. No more fudging 
around with my own imprimatur. 
Either it has some modest value, or 
it doesn’t. So no reviews—never, 
ever again—of my friends’ books. 
No endorsements or recommenda- 
tions of books or people I can’t 
wholeheartedly recommend. No go- 
ing along with a claque because it’s 
for a buddy. And no attacking the 
cult object of another claque on 
anything but objective grounds (and 
I know that’s a tall order). 

And, to replace those No’s and 
put all that time to gainful use, 
what then? Well, work. What else? 
All kinds of work that cries out to 
be done. Answering my mail, to 
take a humble instance (I’m a 
pretty reliable correspondent, but 
apologies herewith to kind readers 
who have written and had to wait 
for answers). Reading enough books 
to spot the worthwhile ones and 
then finding time to call them to 
public attention. Thinking about 
writing this column and writing it 
better and more interestingly. 
Thinking about writing verse and 
writing it to the limit of my ability. 
Thinking about other kinds of writ- 








Remedios Guanzon. 
Father dead. 
Mother blind. 


REMEDIOS GUANZON 

AGE 5. Father dead. TB. Mother blind. 
Earns a few pennies begging. Brother 
is a scavenger. Remedios guides 
mother’s hands to spots on clothes that 
require particular scrubbing. Family 
lives in one small room. Must crawl 
through small opening to enter. Walls 
from material found at city dump. No 
facilities. Help to Remedios means 
help to entire family. 


Thousands of children as needy as Remedios 
anxiously await “adoption” by you or your 
group. Choose a boy or girl from Viet Nam, 
the Philippines, Republic of Korea, Indonesia, 
Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Brazil, or Bolivia. 


A monthly cash grant helps provide primary 
school education for your Foster Child and his 
sisters and brothers. In addition, PLAN gives 
family counseling, medical care when called 
for, supplementary new clothing and household 
equipment. PLAN’s emphasis on education 
helps its children to become self-supporting 
citizens. Since 1937, more than 147,000 chil- 
dren have “graduated” from PLAN’s program. 
You receive a case history and a photograph. 
Each month you write and receive a letter 


(original and translation). These letters will tell you how your “adoption” benefits the 
entire family. Soon, through the regular letters and PLAN progress reports, you and 
your child develop a warm, loving relationship. 


CHECK YOUR CHARITY! We eagerly offer our financial statement upon request. 
You will see that your contribution truly benefits the child for whom it was intended. 


PLAN is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, independent relief organization. 


SIGN HERE NOW... PLEASE 
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PARTIAL LIST OF 
FOSTER PARENTS 


Mr. and Mrs. Steve Allen 
Arthur Ashe, Jr. 


Burt Bacharach 
I Senator Edmund S. Muskie 
| Senator John G. Tower 


į Duke University 
. 


General Electric 


























PLAN operates in Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Indonesia, Republic 
of Korea, the Philippines, and Viet Nam. PLAN is registered with the U.S. Stote 
Department Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. Contributions are 
tax deductible. 


FOSTER PARENTS PLAN, INC. | 

352 Park Avenue South, New York, New York 10010 [| 

| want to be a Foster Parent for a year or more of a boy girl I 

age country____#==_. Where the need is greatest a | 

| enclose my first payment of: $16.00 Monthly $48.00 Quarterly i 
$96.00 Semi-annually $192 Annually 

| can't become a Foster Parent right now but | enclose my contribution | 

of $ : I 

Please send me more information. I 

Name. I 

Address. Date j 

City fee ROS i 

Zip È Telephone No I 

I 

I 

LJ 


In Canada, write 153 St. Clair Ave. West, Toronto 7, OntarioAM4033 


35 YEARS OF HELP WITH A HUMAN TOUCH 
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SHEAFFER, WORLDWIDE, A textron] COMPANY 
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Vintagë Gift. 


In a vintage year everything must 
be “just right.” Rarely has a writing 
instrument been designed so com- 
pletely right as “Vintage” by Sheaf- 
fer. Antique tooled finish. Choice of 
solid sterling silver or 12K gold- 
filled. “White Dot” quality. Sheaffer 
“Vintage” ballpoint, $12.50. With 
pencil, $25.00. Impress someone. 


e 
SHEAFFER. 


the proud craftsmen 














BYSTANDER 





ing I’ve wanted to do and doing 
them. 

And, more than all that, enjoying 
life. My generation got itself herded, 
or maybe stampeded, in the general 
direction of the future, without 
much time for reflection. Its values, 
like its clothes, were more or less 
foisted on it by forefathers; who 
knew best. But now many of us 
have seen our goal close up and 
perceived it to be a windmill—a 
beat-up old simulacrum of inflated 
self that doesn’t grind any more 
grain and isn’t even worth a lance. 
So we are now free. Free to turn 
away from the old minuet of man- 
ners and respect and precedence, 
free to give less of a damn about 
our teeth, our visage, our image, the 
state of our armor (decrebid). Free 
to let values readjust themselves on 
those big old ponderous scales. 
Free, specifically, to look down at 
the ground again after forty years 
of looking straight ahead—or up, ex- 
celsior!—and renew our acquaint- 
ance with our own feet, those flat, 
ignoble paddles that have carried us 
so far, and with the insignificant, 
hitherto dismissible violets in the 
turf around them. (There is some- 
thing touching, maybe heart- 
breaking, about the idea of man not 
as master but as part of a land- 
scape; one of the most affecting 
photographs I’ve ever taken shows a 
small section of spring meadow, 
about two feet by three, with some 
healthy, springing grass, three 
blooms of bluets, and, in the 
middle, a battered, red-and-blue- 
striped pint thermos bottle, put out 
to pasture and taking its ease long 
after some farmer’s nooning.) 

I expect that what I’m saying is 
that I’ve suddenly, with a touch of 
the shock of recognition and a 
demiflourish of one trumpet, found 
myself back where I started from in 
relation to the real world, regarding 
its things and creatures with at least 
an imitation of my earliest wonder. 
I’ve been more than a casual looker 
at meadows, voles, and sunsets for 
some years now, and I’ve become 
increasingly aware of the real value 
of my friends, my wife, my home, 
but all of it, till now, has been in 
glimpses and glances snatched from 
other concerns, like intercut bits in 


a movie. I’ve always been tearing 
myself away from some ongoing 
concern—success, money, the next 
boring hurdle to clear—to notice 
momentarily, and then forget, the 
things that give my life whatever 
meaning it may have. 

Now that is finally, blessedly 
changing, for reasons I’m not fully 
aware of, though I suspect that age, 
with its intimations of mortality, 
may have helped most to bring me 
back to my senses, as I’ve written 
here before this. The transforma- 
tion—phony prince into earthly 
frog—is slow and unsure, but every 
month I seem to become a little 
better able to shake off my comet’s 
tail of inconsequentialities, gathered 
over the years—meaningless obliga- 
tions, courteous artificialities, trivial 
fears—and stand up on my own, for 
once, and look down at those 
lonely, ugly feet and the springing 
turf around them. 

That being so, you, will find a 
wodge of once treasured values and 
illusions filling the trash barrel in 
the back of my car on the way to 
the dump. In their place I hope you 
will also find one new-minted cur- 
mudgeon, older, sadder, slightly 
wiser, and with, on the whole, a hell 
of a lot better idea of what to do 
with the rest of his life than he ever 
had before. 
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Sail with us on Italian Line 
and something nice happens. 

You begin to unbend. 

You start to relax. To open up. 
You love being alive. 

To put it another way, you be- 
come, for a while at least, Italian. 

And all of your new life with us 
—with the lounges and swimming 
pools and posh air-conditioned state- 
rooms, with the cafes and buffets and 
cabarets—gives you a keen feeling of 
what it is to really live. Like an 
Italian. 

With our 70 sea-going chefs 
and their thousands of international 
dishes (including 450 different kinds 
of pasta!) you discover you love food 
like an Italian. Wine, too: Bardo- 
lino, Soave, Orvieto, Frascati—not 
to mention vintage French cham- 
pagnes. Your ship carries thousands 
of bottles. 

You loll. And splash. And eat. 
And tan. You have pre-release mov- 
ies to watch. Nightclubs to dance in. 


HE, YOU BECOME ITALIAN. 


Ken A dams, Italian for a week. 


Parties to go to. Exotic harbors to 
anchor in. The world’s starriest skies 
to gaze at. And in between you dis- 
cover the exquisite joys of doing 
nothing. No wonder you feel like a 
new human being (Italian, of 
course). 

Right about now you deserve a 
vacation. In Europe. Or the Carib- 
bean. A good travel agent can get 
you started. 

Even more, you deserve to be 
Italian. At least for a week. 


Tell me more about becoming Italian on one of your transat- 
lantic voyages [] Caribbean cruises [C] or Mediterranean tours o. 


= 


- ftalian Line 


One Whitehall Street, New York, N.Y. 10004 








EVERYBODY SHOULD BE ITALIAN ATLEAST ONCE A YEAR. 


All-year-round transatlantic voyages, Caribbean cruises, Mediterranean tours. 
ss Michelangelo, ss Raffaello, ss Leonardo da Vinci, ss Cristoforo Colombo. Country of registry: Italy. 








cGOVERN CAMP 


a: “Victory,” as John F. Kennedy 

d, “has a thousand fathers; but 

feat is an orphan.” The 
McGovern defeat, judging from 
Jane O’Reilly’s fairly typical analy- 

of our shortcomings (“The 
cGovern Camp Disbands,” Janu- 

/ Atlantic), seems to be not only 

tphan but a bastard. 

The description of Gordon Weil 
< an “officious intermeddler,” 
lich Ms. O’Reilly attributes to me, 
cks one word. I described him as 

‘official officious intermeddler,” 

h is vastly different. The offi- 

 intermeddler, in law, is the 
H-intentioned Good Samaritan 
0 tries to fix things he thinks are 
ong without having been asked to 
So. (He sets the leg of an acci- 

nt victim rather than wait for 
elp, or he audits a company’s 
00ks rather than report a possible 
bezzlement.) 
_ The point I was trying to make 
gut Mr. Weil was that that was 

- assignment—to look into prob- 
ems and try to solve them without 

ferring to a higher authority for 

h task. I thought, on balance, 

t he did it well. And that judg- 
ment of him by me certainly does 
ot come through the way Ms. 

Reilly wrote it. 








FRANK MANKIEWICZ 
Westmoreland Hills, Md. 


IR: As a member of the Los An- 
es County Democratic Central 
‘ommuttee, the chief body of the 
emocratic Party in Los Angeles 
County, I was most interested in 
ane O’Reilly’s “The McGovern 
amp Disbands.” 
_ Let me explain first that contrary 
to a view voiced by McGovern 








workers in Los Angeles, the Los 
Angeles County Democratic Central 
Committee is not “a bunch of peas- 
ants.” Nor is it a group of old-time 
party hacks per se. Instead, the 
members are elected by the voters 
in the popular primary at the same 
time that the congressional and 
other nominees are chosen. Each 
state assembly district elects by pop- 
ular ballot members of this com- 
mittee. I was chosen by the voters 
to represent the 49th Assembly Dis- 
trict. 

As a member of the County Cen- 
tral Committee, I think I was in a 
good position to observe the arro- 
gance, and self-seeking and outright 
willful incompetence, of the 
McGovern staff in the last election. 
The one fault, if it is a fault, that I 
would find with Miss O’Reilly’s ar- 
ticle is that it was perhaps too 
gentle. 

For example, I went to a meeting 
at McGovern’s main office in Los 
Angeles where the whole evening 
was spent “assuring” campaign 
workers that “McGovern isn’t anti- 
Semitic”—as if the question had 
ever been raised! 

Another example: a teacher I 
know in Cucamonga was told that 
his volunteer services weren’t 
wanted because McGovern had al- 
ready written Cucamonga off to 
Nixon. 

Staff assistants to a member of 
the California State Assembly were 
told that an assemblyman was “too 
petty” to bother with having his 
help. 

A minister in the San Fernando 
Valley, after speaking to groups for 
McGovern, received a letter saying 
McGovern didn’t want his help. 

I know of a newspaper reporter 
who offered to help McGovern full- 


time at no salary. Senator 
McGovern referred him to Southern 
California press secretary Fred Ep- 
stein. The man wrote Epstein a 
dozen letters, telephoned six times, 
and attempted to visit Epstein at 
the Los Angeles office about three 
times. 

His letters were never answered, 
his telephone calls never returned, 
and his visits never acknowledged. 
The chap finally gave up and be- 
came an alternate for John Lindsay 
as a member of the California dele- 
gation to the Democratic National 
Convention. 

WILLIAM WINGFIELD 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


PIG KILLING 


Sir: I enjoyed “A Day No Pigs 
Would Die” (December, 1972, At- 
lantic), but there appears to be an 
error in the story. 

A hog is scalded and scraped be- 
fore it is gutted. Otherwise the ex- 
posed meat and fat would be 
cooked by the boiling water. Also, it 
would be difficult to prevent the 
hair and scurf from getting on the 
meat. 

This error doesn’t change the 
thrust of the story, but it spoils the 
verisimilitude. 

PHILip FROHLICH 
Baltimore, Md. 


Robert Newton Peck replies: 

Right, Mr. Frohlich, scald first, 
then gut. But in “A Day No Pigs 
Would Die,” the father was age 
sixty, helped only by a boy. Decem- 
ber weight made it necessary to pre- 
gut. 

Pork is dunked in 150-degree wa- 
ter. Your letter said boiling. Wrong, 
Mr. Frohlich. 














Will everyone 
who thinks 
auto insurance 
costs too much 
please stand up? 





America needs action on No-Fault 


Now’s your chance to be heard. State legislatures 
are convening and they’re the ones who decide the 
kind of auto insurance you live with. Many have 
already scheduled discussions of No-Fault laws. 


What’s No-Fault? Simple. Accident settlements 
are based on loss instead of blame. Your insurance 
company pays your actual medical costs, lost 
wages and property damage. The other driver’s 
company pays his. It’s fast and fair. Lawsuits to 
decide fault are eliminated. So money is saved. 


It works, too. For example, a No-Fault law be 
came effective in Massachusetts in 1971. The firs 
year alonesaved car owners more than $61,000,001 
on the cost of their auto insurance. 


LIFE & CASUALTY 


So now’s the time to ask for action in your state 
You can urge a strong law that reduces insuranc 
costs and returns more of your premium dollar i 
benefits to you. And when that kind of law is pre 
posed, you'll find Ætna supporting it every wa; 
we can. 


You get action 
with Etna 


You’d expect an idea this good would spread fast, 
but only a few states have done anything about 
it. Where the law is strong and eliminates most 
lawsuits, insurance costs have come down. When 
the law doesn’t reduce lawsuits, little is saved. 
Most states have not acted at all. 













eae Vale got to be there. 
heir SOth. anniversary. 


That’s a pretty special invitation. And it’s 
just the kind of phone call that makes everything 
we do seem worthwhile. That includes coming 
up with new and better telephone products. 


Light emitting diodes are among the new- 


est. We’re now using them in telephones and 
switchboards. And the future for these tiny 
little wonders is very bright. For they produce 
virtually no heat, use practically no power. And 
they can light up for a lifetime. 

We're Western Electric—at the heart of the 
Bell System. And a light that can still glow after 
fifty years is one thing we’re making today. 
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Light emitting diodes. Enlarged almost 17 times. 
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Western Electric 


We make things that bring people closer. 
































































“ADVICE AND CONSENT 


- Sir: In “Laud” (January Atlantic), 
David Black describes the World 
Socialist Party as “... a pure 
“Marxist conspiracy so innocent that 
they were not banned from agitat- 
ing on Boston Common during 
World War II.” 
Not so. There is a World Socialist 
Party, with headquarters in Boston. 
Furthermore, we certainly did “agi- 
tate” on Boston Common for many 
years prior to, during, and sub- 
sequent to World War II. We were, 
in fact, the only avowedly socialist 
political party in the United States 
with all-out opposition to all bellig- 
erents in World War H, a statement 
we can document. 
David Black does us an injustice 
by labeling us a “conspiracy.” We 
have always proclaimed our aim: 
complete abolition of the wages, 
prices, profits system and the imme- 
diate establishment of world social- 
ism—and this object has always 
been emblazoned on all of our offi- 
cial literature, including our journal 
The Western Socialist. Our position 
is based upon political action and 
we advocate as the means to our 
end the ballot and all other demo- 
cratic procedures. We have always 
rejected the advocacy of violence or 
of any action based upon minority, 
“vanguard” organization. 
Furthermore, we were not in- 
cluded on the Attorney General’s 
list of subversive organizations dur- 
ing and following World War II, 
not because of any supposed “in- 
nocence” on our part, but because 
we could not possibly be identified 
as friendly to any foreign power. 
There was, nevertheless, an at- 
tempt made to ban us and other 
groups from free speech on Boston 
Common during World War II. The 
attempt fizzled and resulted in a 
Massachusetts Supreme Court deci- 
sion that no authority had the right 
to issue permits to speak on the 
Common, simply because such right 
existed (and still exists) at all times 
providing there is no incitement to 
riot. 





Harry MORRISON 
National Secretary 
World Socialist Party 
Boston, Mass. 


_ Sir: It’s no business of a writer to 
iscuss a reviewer's review (The 








Peripatetic Reviewer, January Atlan- 
tic), I feel, but when a question is 
asked—och, there’s the difference. 

Reviewing my book The Cam- 
erons, Edward Weeks wonders how 
the librarian Selkirk could drink all 
that Scotch on his pittance. Scotch 
in those days was three pennies a 
pint, about the same price as the 
equivalent amount of grain to make 
a loaf of bread. When times were hard, 
many masters paid their help in whis- 
key, which didn’t endear them to the 
hungry at home. At the same time in 
America you could get roaring drunk 
for ten cents. 

As for the reading. One thing I 
played down was the peculiar in- 
tensity or lust for reading traditional 
among Scottish miners and others 
of the working class. Little school, 
much literacy, a point that has been 
endlessly noted by observers of the 
Scottish scene. Tallulah, Mr. Weeks 
writes, “was sharply intelligent, 
could learn a play in two 
days... .” The Camerons were 
meant to be exceptional, and most 
of them were. Only one of my fa- 
ther’s brothers went beyond the 
sixth grade (miners all), but no one 
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MAUPINTOUR UNHURRIED HOLIDAYS... 







































in later years ever would have _ 
known it. They were obsessed with _ 
bettering themselves through books — 
and debate (every mining town had _ 
a debating society)—the types of _ 
John L. Lewis or Nye Bevan were _ 
no mistakes—and Andrew Carnegi 
touched the national nerve when he 
gave away his money in the form of 


books and libraries. - 
ROBERT CRICHTON 
New York City 


Sir: Dan Wakefield wrote a story € 
titled “A Full Moon in Sagittarius,” 
which you printed in your January 
issue. Wakefield sets the story—and 
the full moon of the title—around 
the time of the winter solstice. 

The full moon in Sagittarius 
however, cannot happen any time 
remotely close to winter solstice 
When the moon is full in Sagit- 
tarius, the moon lies opposite th 
sun in Gemini. And that has to b 
in May or June. 

In 1973, the full moon in Sag 
tarius will occur on June 15. Ab 
a week before summer solstice. 
wisur Wo 
Roundup, Moni 

































GREECE 


PLUS GREEK ISLES AEGEAN CRUISE! Lei- 
surely lifesee the glories of Attica, the Pelo- 
ponnese, and Thessaly . . . plus cruise to Crete, 
Santorini, Rhodes, Ephesus, Istanbul, Delos, 
and Mykonos. Four days in Athens at the 
Grande Bretagne. See Sunion, Marathon, 
Chalkis, Euripus, Thermopylae, Meteora; Par- 
nassus, Delphi, Olympia, Nauplia, Epidaurus, 
Mycenae, Corinth. 

WEEKLY DEPARTURES, April through Octo- 
ber, 23 days, from $1618 from New York. Also 


Egypt/ Abu Simbel/Greece 34-day tour from 
$2514. Dubrovnik, Rome extensions. 

ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT for Maupintour’s 
new Greece holidays brochure or write to 
Maupintour, 900 Massachusetts, Lawrence, 
Kansas 66044. Telephone 913/843-1211. 


our 22nd year SO 7 

say" @ Maupintour 
tour operation 

ASK ABOUT THESE MAUPINTOUR HOLIDAYS: 
(Spain/Portugal [Morocco ( Greece/Aegean Isles 
O Egypt? Abu Simbel [] Dalmatia 0 Italy/ Lakes/ Sicily 
G France (J The Alps O Bavaria/ Austria 0 The Balkans 
O Germany/ Rhine [J Middle Europe 0 British Isles 
O Scandinavia [ North Cape Royal Viking Line Cruise 
D Europe Continental [ Soviet Union/Eastern Europe 
O South Pacific [] Orient O South America 0 Africa 





new 16-day cruise/tour from $1318 and new 4 


Where to find 


THE ATLANTIC 
on the other side 


of the Atlantic 
LONDON 


W. H. Smith's newsstands 
London Airport 
Victoria Station 
Waterloo Station 
Charing Cross Station 
Kings Cross Station 

John Menzies’ newsstands 

Euston Station 
Paddington Station 
Villiers House 

London Hilton Hotel 

Savoy Hotel 

Grosvenor Hotel 

Churchill Hotel 

Connaught Hotel 

Royal Garden Hotel 

Carleton Towers Hotel 

Harrods 

Selfridge's 


And other newsstands all over London 


PARIS 


Agence de Nice 

S.E.C. à Monaco 

Banon a Cannes 

B.B. Aérogare le Bourget 
Mme Marin 
Mme Bastien 

B.B. Aérogare I'Orly 
Mme Chureau 
Mme Villervalle 
Mme Moulin 
Mme Schumarcher 
Côte Nord — Mme Beziel 
Côte Sud — Mme Crepiat 


, Ambassade Américaine 


Drugstore Opéra 
Interdrugstore — Rue de Rome 
133, avenue Champs Elysées 
Publicis Matignon 

Brentano's 

Continentale 

UNESCO 

Hall de Vente Reaumur 
Depots Légaux 


ROME 

Gigli- Via Veneto 

Pieroni — Via Veneto 

Nino- Piazza Esedra (Corner of 
Via Nazionale) 

Liboli - Piazza dei Cinquecento 

Gramsci - Via Gramsci 

Fao - Via Aventino 

Liva — Piazza di Spagna 

Piazza Navona 


And six newsstands at Fiumicino Airport 
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Str: After reading L. E. Sissman’s 
“What I Want For Christmas” in 
the December Atlantic, I thought, 
“He'll NEVER top this.” Along 
came the January Atlantic and 
“Auld Acquaintance.” 

The beauty and mystery of true 
friendship have never been put into 
words as well. 

Lois M. Sizoo 
Danville, Calif. 


Sir: Martin Nolan’s piece on “The 
Re-Selling of the President” (No- 
vember Atlantic) is entertaining, but 
two misconceptions about public re- 
lations persist throughout Mr. No- 
lan’s essay. 

His piece seems to rest on the no- 
tion that there is a difference be- 
tween “substance” and “public rela- 
tions.” The fact is, of course, that 
all good public relations begins with 
performance or, as Mr. Nolan puts 
it, with substance. Since the very 
beginnings of modern public rela- 
tions, the basic principle on which it 
rests has been that without real sub- 
stance behind them, public relations 
efforts will always fail. 

The second of Mr. Nolan’s mis- 
conceptions is that the persons in 
the Nixon Administration he ac- 
cuses of substituting public relations 
for substance are public relations 
men. They are not. They are all, 
like Mr. Nolan himself, journalists, 
or, in the case of Mr. Haldeman, 
advertising men. With the possible 
exception of Gerald Warren, not 
one is or ever has been an accred- 
ited member of the Public Relations 
Society of America. 

Perhaps Mr. Nolan is right in a 
sense. Perhaps amateurishly, the 
President’s advisers do believe that 
public relations can be substituted 
for substance. However, history will 
likely show that the Nixon Adminis- 
tration has produced more of sub- 
stance than either of the two admin- 
istrations that preceded it. 

WARD B. STEVENSON 

Past Chairman 

Public Relations Council of America 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Atlantic welcomes communications 
from readers, but can rarely accommodate 
letters in excess of 500 words. Light edit- 
ing, for style and economy, is the rule 


rather than the exception, and we assume 
that any letter, unless stipulated, is free 
for publication in our letters column. 





Contributors 








HENRY OWEN was chairman of the 
State Department’s Policy Planning 
Council from 1966 to 1969. 


STANLEY MEISLER is African corre- 
spondent for the Los Angeles Times. 


GODFREY HODGSON, former Ameri- 
can correspondent for the London 
Observer and the London Sunday 
Times and co-author of An Ameri- 
can Melodrama: The Presidential 
Campaign of 1968, is at work on a 
new book about U.S. politics and 
society. 


BERNARD MALAMUD’s most recent 
novel is Tenants; his short-story col- 
lections include The Magic Barrel. 


STUART HEMSLEY, a diplomat and a 
poet, lives in Ottawa. 


DAVID ROGERS is a graduate student 
at Harvard (see page 4). 


GAVIN LAMBERT is the author of In- 
side Daisy Clover and On Cukor. A 
longer version of his account of the 
making of Gone With the Wind will 
appear later this year. 


WASSILY LEONTIEF, professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard and a former 
president of the American Economic 
Association, was recently in China 


SHIRLEY FAESSLER is at work on a 
novel. 


RICHARD W. MURPHY really and 
truly lives in Paris. 


MELVIN MADDOCKS’ essay “Brave 
New Marriage” appeared in the 
September, 1972, Atlantic. 


X. J. KENNEDY is professor of 
English at Tufts University and au- 
thor of Growing Into Love, a poetry 
collection. 


JAMES MERRILL was recently 
awarded the Bollingen Prize in Po- 


etry. 


L. E. SISSMAN, FERNANDO KRAHN, ED- 
WARD WEEKS, and PHOEBE ADAMS 
appear regularly in these pages. 


One of the worlds great tastes 


There is a best in every field. tastes. In Bourbon there's Old Forester. 
A taste that through genius or even Have more than just a drink. Have 
-accident is achieved and never surpassed. one of the.wofld's great tastes. 
In seafood there are many great Ther 79 better in the market.” 
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)., NEW YORK, N. Y 


In 1777 Washington and Lafayette may well have 
planned strategies over a glass of Martell. 


Autumn was drawing near; so, too, may indeed have introduced fine was more an art than a business. 
was the battle of Brandywine. cognac from the House of Martell It still is. 

The Commander-in-Chief of to the man who was to become Which is probably the reason 
the Continental Army would his lifelong friend. Martell cognacs are the 
discuss battle tactics with his new For even then, men of largest-selling in the world. 
Major-General. distinction knew that making fine 


In turn, the young Frenchman cognac. to the Martell familv Martell Tacte hietarı 





DO SCHOOLS 
MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE? 










































- Since the days of Thomas Jefferson, we 
have believed that education is a means of 
achieving equality in our society. But in 
the last few years, social science has 

- brought that assumption into question. 
- The battle now rages; controversy 
‘surrounds the participants—Jencks, 
Moynihan, Coleman, Pettigrew, Jensen, 
- Herrnstein, Armor; and where it all will 
end matters not just to the experts, 
but to all of us. 


‘he day Daniel Patrick Moynihan arrived at 
_ Harvard in the spring of 1966, he met some 
A of his new colleagues at the Faculty Club in 
Cambridge. One of those present that evening was 
Professor Seymour Martin Lipset of the Harvard 
government department. “Hello, Pat,” said Lipset, 
“guess what Coleman’s found?” 

“Coleman” was James S. Coleman, professor of 
social relations at Johns Hopkins, who had been 
charged by the Johnson Administration with con- 
ducting an extensive survey of “the lack of availa- 
bility of equal educational opportunities” by rea- 
son of race, religion, or national origin. And what 
“the Coleman survey had found, as Lipset para- 
_ phrased its voluminous findings, could hardly have 
come as more of a surprise. He had found, as Lip- 
set told Moynihan excitedly, that “schools make no 

~ difference; families make the difference.” 


Copyright © 1973, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Mass., 02116. All rights reserved. 


by Godfrey Hodgson 


Some six years later, Moynihan arrived a few 
minutes late for lunch with a friend’at the same 
club, in a mood of jubilant intellectual pugnacity 
unusual even for him. Both the delay and the mood, 
he explained, resulted from a demonstration 
he had run into on his way across Harvard Yard 
from a class. Some students were handing out leaf- 
lets. It was their content which had produced Moy- 
nihan’s mood of sardonic amusement. “Christopher 
Jencks,” they said, “is a tool of reactionary Ameri- 
can imperialist capitalism.” 

Christopher Jencks a tool of capitalism? In the 
dozen years since he graduated from the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, where he is now an 
associate professor, Sandy Jencks (as he is called) 
had moved perceptibly from the liberal toward the 
radical position. While an editor of The New Re- 
public he began working with the distinctly New 
Left Institute for Policy Studies in Washington. He 
got into the neighborhood community control 
thing, and he helped to found the Cambridge In- 
stitute, which looks for “alternative visions of the 
American future”: decidedly one of the rising in- 
tellectual reputations on the American left. Now he 
has written a book, Inequality, in association with 
other researchers, working in large part from the 
same Coleman report data which, in Lipset’s  __ 
words, showed that “schools make no difference.” 

Pat Moynihan had started on the left, too. 
Trained as an orthodox social scientist, he grew up 
among liberals, and then discovered a most 
unorthodox flair for polemical prose and per- 
suasive speech. After a political apprenticeship 
working for Governor Averell Harriman of New 



















York, he took office as a liberal intellectual in 
good standing as an Assistant Secretary of Labor 
in the Kennedy Administration, and stayed on for 
a period under Johnson. 

For some years now, however, he could hardly 
have been called a man of the left. His intellectual 
voyage can be dated from the publication of his 
report on the Negro family in 1965. Many liberals 
and blacks reacted with outrage to his dour assess- 
ment of the likelihood that orthodox liberal poli- 
cies could eliminate the problems of the black 
under-class. He was outraged in turn by what 
he perceived as the liberals’ dishonest and anti- 
intellectual refusal to follow where social science 
led. And by the time he returned to Washington in 
1969 to serve Richard Nixon as a Cabinet-rank 
Counselor, he could no longer be called a man of 
the left at all. In recent years he has in fact estab- 
lished himself as the shrewdest strategist and most 
flamboyant impresario of an intellectual movement 
which can perhaps be called neo-conservative— 
though Moynihan maintains that it is radical. 
Whatever the label, it is almost contemptuously 
skeptical of the New Left and of conventional lib- 
eral shibboleths alike. 

Moynihan’s amusement at seeing his colleague 
Jencks leafleted in Harvard Yard was not due 
to malice or Schadenfreude. On the contrary, it 
seemed to him to confirm that the argument be- 
tween him and his friends and the left was over: 
that he had won. “Jencks ertds up,” he told me, 
“where Richard Nixon was in 1969.” 

Christopher Jencks does not see it that way. In 
fact, it is a strange kind of argument: one in which 
the participants largely agree about the Coleman 
survey, greatly as it surprised them when they 
first grasped it, but disagree, sometimes vehe- 
mently, on what it implies. The fight calls into ques- 
tion certain propositions which, until the Coleman re- 
port, few social scientists and few liberals dreamed of 
doubting: principally, that one of the main causes of 
inequality in American life has been inequality in 
education; and that education could be used as a tool 
to reduce inequality in society. The crucial role which 
education has been assigned in the United States is 
under heavy challenge. Is there now to be a retreat 
from the traditional faith in education as a tool of so- 
cial change in America? 


ince the days of Horace Mann and John 

Dewey—indeed since the days of Thomas Jef- 

ferson, that child of the Enlightenment—edu- 
cation has occupied a special place in the optimis- 
tic vision of American progressives, and of many 
American conservatives, for that matter. As the 
historian David Potter pointed out in People of 
Plenty, the American left, encouraged by the op- 
portunities of an unexhausted continent and by the 
experience of economic success, has always differed 
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sharply from the European left in that it has gen- 
erally assumed that social problems could be re- 
solved out of incremental growth: that is, that the 
life of the have-nots could be made tolerable with- 
out taking anything from the haves. Education has 
always seemed one of the most acceptable ways of 
using the national wealth to provide opportunity 
for the poor without offending the comfortable. As 
a tool of reform, education had the advantage that 
it appealed to the ideology of conservatives, to that 
ethic of self-improvement which stretches back 
down the American tradition through Horatio Al- 
ger and McGuffey’s Readers to Benjamin Franklin 
himself. This was particularly true in the age of 
the Great Migration. The publie school systems of 
New York and other cities with large immigrant 
populations really did provide a measure of equal- 
ity of opportunity to the immigrant poor. By the 
time the New Deal coalition was formed (and 
educators of one sort and another were to be a sig- 
nificant part of that coalition), these assumptions 
about education were deeply rooted. And they 
were powerfully reinforced, and virtually certified 
with the authority of social science, by the Su- 
preme Courts 1954 desegregation decision in 
Brown v. The School Board of Topeka. Plessy v. 
Ferguson, the 1896 Supreme Court decision by 
which statutory and customary segregation in the 
South were reconciled with the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments, was not a 
school case. (As it happens, it concerned segrega- 
tion on a Lake Pontchartrain ferry steamer.) But 
when, in the late 1930s and the 1940s, the 
NAACP, its lawyers, and its allies began to go to 
court to lay siege to segregation, they deliberately, 
and wisely, chose education as the field of attack. 
This was not accidental; they well knew that edu- 
cation was so firmly associated with equality in the 
public mind that it would be an easier point of at- 
tack than, say, public accommodations or housing. 
Not coincidentally, they worked their way up to 
the main citadel of the 1954 Brown decision by 
way of a series of law school cases: lawyers would 
find it hard to deny that segregation in law school 
was irrelevant to success in professional life. 

In Brown, the NAACP’s lawyers deployed social 
science evidence in support of their contention that 
segregated education was inherently unequal, citing 
especially work done by psychologists Kenneth and 
Mamie Clark with black children and black and 
white dolls. The Clarks’ conclusions were that seg- 
regation inflicts psychological harm. 

The historical accident of the circumstances in 
which school segregation came to be overthrown 
by the Supreme Court contributed to the currency 
of what turned out to be a shaky assumption. The 
great majority of American liberals, and this in- 
cluded large numbers of judges, Democratic politi- 
cians, and educators, came to suppose that there 
was incontrovertible evidence in the findings of so- 
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cial science to prove not just that segregated edu- 
cation was unequal but that if you wanted to 
achieve equality, education could do it for you. Or, 
to put the same point in a slightly different way, 
the prominence given to footnote 11 in the Brown 
judgment, which listed social science research 
showing that education could not be both separate 
and equal, had the effect of partially obscuring the 
real grounds for overthrowing segregation, which 
were constitutional, political, and moral. 

Then a contemporary development put educa- 
tion right at the center of the political stage. Presi- 
dent Johnson’s “Great Society” was to be achieved 
without alienating the power structure and, above 
all, the Congress. Education was an important part 
of the Great Society strategy from the start, but as 
other approaches to reducing poverty and racial in- 
equality, notably “community action,” ran into po- 
litical opposition, they fell apart, and so the pro- 
portional emphasis on educational programs in the 
Great Society scheme grew. In the end, the John- 
son Administration, heavily committed to reducing 
inequality, was almost equally committed to educa- 
tion as one of the principal ways to do it. 

Each of the events and historical developments 
sketched here increased the shock effect of the 
Coleman report—once its conclusions were under- 
stood. A handful of social scientists had indeed 
hinted, before Coleman, that the effect of schools 
on equality of opportunity might have been exag- 
gerated. But such work had simply made no dent 
in the almost universal assumption to the contrary. 


ames Coleman himself has confessed he does 
not know exactly why Congress, in section 402 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, ordered the 
Commissioner of Education to conduct a survey 
“concerning the lack of availability of equal educa- 
tional opportunities for individuals by reason of 
race, color, religion or national origin.” The most 
likely reason is that Congress thought it was setting 
out to document the obvious in order to arm the 
Administration with a public relations bludgeon to 
overcome opposition. Certainly James Coleman 
took it for granted that his survey would find gross 
differences in the quality of the schools that black 
and white children went to. “The study will show,” 
he predicted in an interview more than halfway 
through the job, “the difference in the quality of 
schools that the average Negro child and the aver- 
age white child are exposed to. You know yourself 
that the difference is going to be striking.” 

He was exactly wrong. Coleman was staggered— 
in the word of one of his associates—to find the 
lack of difference. When the results were in, from 
about 600,000 children and 60,000 teachers in 
roughly 4000 schools, when they had been col- 
lected and collated and computed, and sifted with 
regression analysis and all the other refinements of 
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statistical science, they 
were astonishing. A writer 
in Science called them “a 
spear pointed at the heart 
of the cherished American 
belief that equality of edu- 
cational opportunity will 
increase the equality of 
educational achievement.” 

What did the figures 
say? Christopher Jencks 
later picked out four ma- 
jor points: 

(1) Most black and 
white Americans attended 
different schools. 

(2) Despite popular im- 
pressions to the contrary, 
the physical facilities, the 
formal curricula, and most 
of the measurable characteristics of teachers in 
black and white schools were quite similar. 

(3) Despite popular impressions to the contrary, 
measured differences in schools’ physical facilities, 
formal curricula, and teacher characteristics had 
very little effect on either black or white students’ 
performance on standardized tests. 

(4) The one school characteristic that showed a 
consistent relationship to test performance was the 
one characteristic to which poor black children were 
denied access: classmates from affluent homes. 

Here is how James Coleman himself summed up 
the 737 pages of his report (not to mention the ad- 
ditional 548 pages of statistical explanation): 


Children were tested at the beginning of grades 
1, 3, 6, 9 and 12. Achievement of the average 
American Indian, Mexican American, Puerto Rican, 
and Negro (in this descending order)! was much 
lower than the average white or Oriental American, 
at all grade levels . : . the differences are large to 
begin with, and they are even larger at higher 
grades. Two points, then, are clear: (1) these minor- 
ity children have a serious educational deficiency at 
the start of school, which is obviously not a result 
of school, and (2) they have an even more serious 
deficiency at the end of school, which is obviously 
in part a result of school. 


Daniel Patrick Moynihan 


Coleman added that the survey showed that 
most of the variation in student achievement lay 
within the same school, and very little of it was 
between schools. Family background—whatever 
that might mean—must, he concluded, account for 
far more of the variation in achievement than dif- 
ferences between schools. Moreover, such differ- 
ences as could be attributed to the schools seemed 
to result more from the social environment 





1 Coleman oversimplified his own report slightly on this 
point: in the first grade blacks did better than Puerto Ricans, 
while in the twelfth grade Mexican Americans did better than 
American Indians. 
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(Jencks’s “affluent classmates,” and also teachers) 
than from the quality of the school itself. 

This was the most crucial point. For if quality 
were measured, as it had tended to be measured 
by administrators and educational reformers alike, 
in material terms, then the quality of the school, 
on Coleman’s data, counted for virtually nothing. 

When other things were equal, the report said, 
factors such as the amount of money spent per pu- 
pil, or the number of books in the library, or phys- 
ical facilities such as gymnasiums or cafeterias or 
laboratories, or even differences in the curriculum, 
seemed to make no appreciable difference to the 
children’s level of achievement. Nothing could 
have more flatly contradicted the assumptions on 
which the Administration in Washington, and ur- 
ban school boards across the country, were pouring 
money into compensatory education programs. 

As we shall see, the report exploded with im- 
mense force underground, sending seismic shocks 
through the academic and bureaucratic worlds of 
education. But on the surface the shock was not at 
first apparent. There were two main reasons for 
this. The first was that the report was, after all, 
long, tough, dry, and technical. It had been written 
in five months in order to comply with a congres- 
sional deadline, and it therefore made no attempt 
to point a moral or adorn a tale: it was essentially 
a mass of data. All of these characteristics 
militated against its being reported in detail by, for 
example, the Associated Press, the source from which 
most American newspapers get most of their out- 
of-town news. 

The Office of Education, which realized all too 
clearly how explosive the report was, didn’t exactly 
trumpet the news to the world. The report was re- 
leased, by a hallowed bureaucratic stratagem, on the 
eve of July 4, 1966. Few reporters care to spend that 
holiday gutting 737 pages of regression analysis and 
standard deviations. And to head off those few who 
might have been tempted to make the effort if they 
guessed that there was a good story at the end of it, the 
Office of Education put out a summary report which 
can only be described as misleading. “Nationally,” it 
said, to take one example, “Negroes have fewer of 
some of the facilities that seem most related to aca- 
demic achievement.” That was true. But it was not the 
significant truth. 

The point was that the gap was far smaller than 
anyone expected it to be. To take one of the sum- 
mary report’s own examples, it was true that Ne- 
gro children had “less access” to chemistry labs 
than whites. But the difference was that only 94 
percent of them, as compared to 98 percent of 
whites, went to schools with chemistry labs. That 
was hardly the kind of difference which could ex- 
plain any large part of the gap between white and 
black achievements in school, let alone that larger 
gap, lurking in the back of every educational pol- 
icy maker’s mind, between the average status and 
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income of blacks and whites in life after they leave 
school. 

A few attempts were made to discredit the sur- 
vey. But the Coleman findings were in greater dan- 
ger of being ignored than of being controverted 
when, at the beginning of the academic year in the 
fall of 1966, Pat Moynihan began to apply his tal- 
ents to make sure that the report should not be ig- 
nored. He and Professor Thomas Pettigrew of the 
Harvard School of Education organized a Seminar 
on the Equality of Educational Opportunity Report 
(SEEOR). The seminar met every week at the Har- 
vard Faculty Club, and by the end more than 
eighty people had taken part. 

Moynihan had taken the precaution of getting a 
grant for expenses from the Carnegie Corporation, 
some of which was laid out on refreshments, 
stronger than coffee or cookies. “It was quite some- 
thing, that seminar,” says Jencks, reminiscing. “Pat 
always had the very best booze and the best ci- 
gars.” But if Moynihan is a connoisseur of the 
good things in life, he also knows how to generate 
intellectual excitement, or to spot where it is well- 
ing up. 

“When I was at the School of Education ten 
years ago,” Jencks says, “almost nobody who was 
literate was interested in education. The educa- 
tional sociologists and psychologists, the educa- 
tional economists, they were all pretty near the 
bottom of the heap. Suddenly that’s changed.” 

“That seminar taught 
me something about Har- 
vard,” Moynihan says. 
“People here are not inter- 
ested in a problem when 
they think it’s solved. 
There are no reputations 
to be made there. But 
when something which 
people think was locked 
| up opens up, suddenly 
they all want to get in- 
volved.” People started 
coming up to Moynihan in 
Harvard Yard and asking 
if they could take part: 
Statisticians, economists, 
pediatricians, Professor 
Abram Chayes from the 
Law School (and the Ken- 
nedy State Department). 
Education had become 
fashionable. Jason Epstein of Random House and 
Charles E. Silberman from Fortune magazine 
started coming up from New York. 

Harvard had seen nothing quite like it since the 
arms control seminars of the late 1950s, at which 
the future strategic policies of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration were forged and the nucleus of the 
elite that was to operate them in government was 
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brought together. In the intervening decade, do- 

< mestic social questions had reasserted their ur- 
gency. Education had emerged as the field where 
all the agonizing problems of race, poverty, and 
the cities seemed to intersect. 


f schools, as Seymour Martin Lipset para- 
phrased Coleman, “make no difference,” what 
could explain the inequalities of achievement 

in school and afterwards? One school of thought 
was ready and waiting in the wings with an an- 
swer. In the winter of 1969, the following words 
appeared in an article in the Harvard Educational 
Review: 





There is an increasing realization among students 
of the psychology of the disadvantaged that the dis- 
crepancy in their average performance cannot be 
‘completely or directly attributed to discrimination 
or inequalities in education. It seems not unreason- 
able, in view of the fact that intelligence variation 
has a large genetic component, to hypothesize that 
genetic factors may play a part in this picture. 


The author was Professor Arthur Jensen, not a 
Harvard man, but an educational psychologist 
from Berkeley with a national reputation. He had 
_jabbed his finger at the rawest, most sensitive spot 
in the entire system of liberal thinking about edu- 
cation and equality in America. For after more 
than a generation of widespread IQ testing, it is an 
experimental finding, beloved of racists and 
profoundly disconcerting to liberals, that while the 
average white IQ is 100, the average black IQ is 
85. Racists have seen in this statistical finding con- 
firmation of a theory of innate biological inferi- 
ority. Conservatives have seen in it an argument 
against heavy expenditures on education, and 
against efforts to desegregate. And liberals have re- 
torted that the lower average performance of 
blacks is due either to cultural bias in the tests 
used or to unfavorable environmental factors 
which require redoubled efforts on the part of so- 
cial policy makers. 
~ Jensen marched straight into the fiercest of this 
cross fire. He argued two propositions in particular 
in his article: that research findings suggest that 
heredity explains more of the differences in IQ be- 
tween individuals than does environment, and that 
heredity accounts for the differences between the 
average 1Q’s of groups as well as between those of 
individuals. 

The article was scholarly in tone. In form it was 
largely a recital of research data. And it was tenta- 
tive in its conclusion that perhaps more of the dif- 
ferential between blacks’ and whites’ average IQ’s 
was due to heredity than to environment. That did 
not stop it from causing a most formidable rumpus. 
It became a ninety days’ wonder in the press and 
the news magazines. It was discussed at a Cabi- 
net meeting. And Students for a Democratic Society 





















rampaged around the Berkeley campus chanting 
“Fight racism! Fire Jensen!” 

Two years later, a long article in The Atlantic by 
Professor Richard Herrnstein on the history and 
implications of IQ provoked a reaction which 
showed that the sensitivity of the issue had by no 
means subsided. Herrnstein touched only gingerly 
on the racial issue. “Although there are scraps of 
evidence for a genetic component in the black- 
white difference,” he wrote, “the overwhelming 
case is for believing that American blacks have 
been at an environmental disadvantage . . . a neu- 
tral commentator (a rarity these days) would have 
to say that the case is simply not settled, given our 
present stage of knowledge.” 

Neutral commentators certainly proved rare 
among those who wrote in to the editor. Arthur 
Jensen wrote to say that Herrnstein’s essay was 
“the most accurately informative psychological ar- 
ticle I have ever read in the popular press”; while 
a professor from the University of Connecticut 
said: “This is not new. Hitler’s propagandists used 
the same tactics in the thirties while his metal 
workers put the finishing touches on the gas 
ovens.” 

If Herrnstein—understandably enough—tiptoed 
cautiously around the outskirts of the black-white 
IQ argument, he charged boldly enough into an- 
other part of the field. The closer society came to 
its ideal of unimpeded upward social mobility, the 
closer he predicted it would come to “meritocracy,” 
a visionary state of society described by the British 
sociologist Michael Young. A new upper class 
composed of the descendants of the most successful 
competitors with the highest IQ’s would defend its 
own advantage far more skillfully and successfully 
than did the old aristocracies. Herrnstein did not 
welcome this trend; he merely argued that it might 
be inevitable. “Our society may be sorting itself 
willy-nilly into inherited castes,” he concluded 


gloomily. Or, as his Harvard colleague David K. 


Cohen neatly epigrammatized Herrnstein’s long ar- 
ticle in a rejoinder in Commentary, “His essay 


questioned the traditional liberal idea that stupid- 
ity results from the inheritance of poverty, con- 
tending instead that poverty results from the inher- 


itance of stupidity.” 

Cohen went on to disagree with Herrnstein’s 
prediction. “America is not a meritocracy,” he 
wrote, “if by that we mean a society in which in- 
come, status, or power are heavily determined by 
IQ. . . . Being stupid is not what is responsible for 
being poor in America.” 

But that still left the original question open. 


If differences in the quality of schools, as mea~“: 


sured by money, facilities, and curricula, don’t ex- 
plain inequality, because the differences between 


the schools attended by children of different racial 
groups are simply not that great in those respects,- 
then what does? Genetic differentials in IQ, per-.. 
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haps, says Jensen. Nonsense, says a majority of the 
educational community; the explanation is more 
likely to be integration—or rather the lack of it. 


C6 Pm a Southern liberal,” says Tom Pettigrew. 
“There are only about thirty of us, and my 
wife says we all know each other.” Pettigrew 

comes from Richmond, Virginia, but his father immi- 

grated from Scotland, and there is something about 

him that strikes one as more typically Scots than 

Southern. He is a shy man with a passion for method- 

ological precision: “I really believe that data can free 

us,” he says. He also has a deceptive, because quiet, 
commitment to the liberal faith. 

The Coleman report gave only three pages to 
the effects of desegregation, and Pettigrew didn’t 
think that was enough. At Jim Coleman’s explicit 
insistence, the data bank of the survey was to be 
made generally available for the cost of the com- 
¿puter tapes. Pettigrew persuaded the Civil Rights 
Commission to take advantage of this and to re- 
analyze the data to see what light it cast on the ef- 
fects of desegregation. David Cohen and Pettigrew 
were the main authors of the resulting survey, 
which came out in 1967 as Racial Isolation in the 
Public Schools and gave the impression that the 
Coleman data supported desegregation. This was 
true up to a point. Coleman had concluded that 
desegregation did have an effect. But his report 
also showed that social class had a greater effect. 
Pettigrew is not much troubled by this, because of 
the close connection between race and social class 
in America. “Two-thirds of the whites are middle- 
class,” he says, “and two-thirds of the blacks are 
working-class.” 

Pettigrew also draws a sharp distinction between 
desegregation and integration. By integration he 
means an atmosphere of genuine acceptance and 
friendly respect across racial lines, and he believes 
that mere desegregation won’t help blacks to do 
better in school until this kind of atmosphere is 
achieved. He is impressed by the work of Professor 
Irwin Katz, who has found that black children do 
best in truly integrated situations, moderately well 
in all-black situations, and worst of all in “inter- 
racial situations characterized by stress and threat.” 

Pettigrew believes, in other words, that in- 
tegration, as opposed to mere desegregation, will 
be needed to bring black children’s achievement 
up to equality with whites’. And he argues that no 
- one can say that integration hasn’t worked, for the 
simple reason that it hasn’t been tried. 

“The U.S. is going through a period of self-fiag- 
ellation,” he said to me. “I dispute the argument 
that Moynihan is forever putting out. He says lib- 
eralism was tried and didn’t work.” This, as we 
_ Shall see, misstates Moynihan’s views. The diffi- 
culty is partly semantic. Moynihan believes that 
_ past policies, which can be called “liberal,” have 
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“worked” in the sense that they have produced a 
surprising degree of equality in terms of all the re- 
sources that go into schools, without, however, 
achieving equality of outcome. “I say liberalism 
hasn’t been tried,” Pettigrew goes on. “Racial in- 
tegration has yet to be tried in this country.” De- 
Segregation proceeded so slowly, Pettigrew says, 
that the courts “got mad and started ruling for 
busing in 1969 and 1970.” Until desegregation is 
achieved, he argues, we won’t know whether in- 
tegration works. 


he Civil Rights Commission’s report on 

racial isolation did recommend that the 

federal government set a national standard 
that no black children should go to a school that 
was more than 50 percent black. In practical terms, 
that meant busing. And, in fact, Pettigrew argues 
that some busing will be needed to achieve deseg- 
regation—and thus to produce the physical circum- 
stances in which integration as he understands it 
can take place. He has been actively involved as a 
witness in several desegregation suits in which he 
has advocated busing. 

It is, therefore, as Pettigrew himself wryly re- 
marks, an irony that he should have suggested to 
one of his junior colleagues at the Harvard School 
of Education that he do a study on busing. The col- 
league’s name was David Armor, and Pettigrew’s 
idea was that it would be interesting to take a look 
at Project Metco, a scheme for busing children out 
of Roxbury, the main Boston ghetto, into nearby 
white suburban schools. 

That was in 1969. Three years later, a paper by 
David Armor called “The Evidence on Busing” 
was published in The Public Interest. Armor said 
he had concentrated on the question of whether 
“induced integration”—that is, busing—“enhances 
black achievement, self-esteem, race relations, and 
Opportunities for higher education.” In a word, Ar- 
mor maintained that it did not. 

The article used data not only from Project 
Metco but from reports of four other Northern 
programs for induced integration: in White Plains, 
New York; Ann Arbor, Michigan; Riverside, Cali- 
fornia; and New Haven and Hartford, Connecticut. 
And on the basis of this data,2 Armor maintained 
that “the available evidence ... indicates that 
busing is not an effective policy instrument for 
raising the achievement of blacks or for increasing 
interracial harmony.” 

“None of the studies,” said Armor, “were able to 
demonstrate conclusively that integration has had 
an effect on academic achievement as measured by 
standardized tests.” Aspirations, indeed, were high 








? Armor mentioned three other studies: one from Berkeley, 
California, one from Evanston, Illinois, and one from Roches- 
ter, New York. 





among the black children in Project Metco. But 
they might be too high, in view of the fact that, 
while 80 percent of them started college, half of 
them dropped out. As for race relations, Armor 
found the bused students not only more militant 
but actually more hostile to integration than the 
study’s “control group,” which was not bused. Mil- 
itancy, as measured, for example, by sympathy 
with the Black Panthers, seemed to be particularly 
rife among those children who had high aspira- 
tions (such as going to college) but were getting C 
grades or below in competitive suburban high 
schools. 

But Armor did not limit himself to reporting the 
results of his own Metco study and the other four 
studies. His article was a sweeping, slashing attack 
on the whole tradition of liberal social science. He 
described what he called the “integration policy 
model,” based on social science research going 
back to the time of John Dollard and Gunnar 
Myrdal. Though the “real goals of social science 
and public policy are not in opposition,” Armor 
said, he claimed that almost all of the “major 
premises of the integration policy model are not 
supported by the data”—by which he meant the 
studies he quoted. 

It was a frontal assault on the liberal tradition in the 
social sciences for a generation: on “forty years of 
studies,” as one of his opponents put it. At one point 
Armor came close to accusing his opponents of delib- 
erate dishonesty: “There is the danger that important 
research may be stopped when the desired results are 
not forthcoming. The current controversy over the 
busing of schoolchildren affords a prime example.” 

It was not likely that such an attack would go 
unanswered, and, in fact, the response was both 
swift and severe. Pettigrew and three colleagues 
fired back a critique which called Armor’s article 
“a distorted and incomplete review.” To back up 
their charge, they argued that the studies Armor 
had cited as “the evidence on busing” were highly 
selective. Armor had not discussed seven other 
studies which they said met his own method- 
ological criteria—from New York, Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Newark, Philadelphia, Sacramento, and North 
Carolina—surveys which had reported positive 
achievement results for bused blacks. The in- 
tegrationists also found what they claimed were 
disastrous weaknesses in Armor’s own Metco study. 
For one thing, they said, he compared the bused chil- 
dren with a control group which included children 
who were also attending desegregated schools, though 
not under Project Metco. “Incredible as it sounds,” 
Pettigrew and his colleagues commented, “Dr. Armor 
compared children who were bused to desegregated 
schools with other children many of whom were also 
bused to desegregated schools. Not surprisingly he 
found few differences between them.” 

“We respect Dr. Armor’s right to publish his 
views against mandatory busing,” they said. “But 
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we challenge his claim that those views are based 
on scientific evidence.” (Armor is replying to the 
critique in The Public Interest, the journal which 
published his paper.) 

If the tone of the public controversy sounds 
rough, it was positively courtly compared to the at- 
mosphere inside William James Hall, the new Har- 
vard high-rise where Pettigrew and Armor had 
their offices, two doors apart. 

Armor, too, started out 
on the left. He was presi- 
dent of the student body 
at Berkeley in 1959-1960, 
and head of SLATE, a 
forerunner of the radical 
Free Speech Movement 
there. He was also a pro- 
tégé of Pettigrew’s at Har- 
vard, and indeed a close 
friend. But by the spring 
of 1972, Pettigrew realized 
that Armor had become 
vehemently opposed to 
mandatory busing. 

Both men became very 
bitter..Armor failed to get 
tenure at Harvard, and 
has now moved to a vis- 
iting professorship at 
UCLA. Armor accused 
one of Pettigrew’s assistants of breaking into his 
office to steal his Metco data. Pettigrew wrote to 
the New York Times: “There is no evidence be- 
yond the allegation itself for the charge, much less 
any link between the paper’s critics and the alleged 
intrusion.” Armor accused Pettigrew of suppressing 
his paper; Pettigrew does concede that he told Ar- 
mor that he had done “incomparable harm” by 
publishing it. 

Tempers, in short, were comprehensively lost 
over the Armor affair. Much of the bitterness, no 
doubt, must be put down to personal factors. But 
it would be wrong to dismiss the episode as a mere 
squabble between professors. For it shows just how 
traumatically a world where consensus reigned half 
a dozen years ago has been affected by the pres- 
sure to abandon certain cherished premises. And 
the issue, after all, is the interrelationship of edu- 
cation, race, and equality in America, which is not 
exactly a recondite academic quibble. 

To an unbiased eye (“a rarity these days,” as 
Richard Herrnstein might say), Armor’s paper has 
been rather seriously impugned. It does not follow 
that his central thesis is entirely discredited. Even 
Pettigrew was quoted, at the height of the row, as 
saying that “nobody is claiming that integration 
has been a raving success.” “That’s not what they 
were saying before,” says Moynihan. And Christo- 
pher Jencks, who can hardly be accused of con- 
servative prejudice, has summed up the evidence 
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in the most cautious and equivocal way. Blacks, he 
says, might do much better in “truly integrated 
schools, whatever they may be.” Failing that con- 
summation, devoutly to be wished, the benefits of 
desegregation appear to be spotty, and busing can 
be expected to yield contradictory results. 

Jencks’s position is easily misunderstood. In an 
interview, he drew some distinctions for me. He re- 
minded me that he had himself written that the 
Coleman report “put the weight of social science 
behind integration.” It was not until Armor’s ar- 
ticle was published, he said, that social scientists 
began to argue that desegregation itself might not 
work. Jencks personally feels that Armor’s data 
were shaky, and that the effect of Armor’s paper 
came from its review of other studies—a review 
which, as Pettigrew pointed out, does not refer to 
all the available studies. Jencks himself thinks that 
desegregation is probably necessary, simply in or- 
der to meet the constitutional requirements of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, in virtually every urban 
school district in the country. He does, however, 
have personal reservations about mandatory bus- 
ing, on libertarian grounds. The furthest he would 
go was to say, “I think that a case can be made 
out that busing might be a useful part of an over- 
all strategy of desegregation.” That is not to say 
that he has any tenderness toward segregation. On 
the contrary, he rejects it as absolutely as any of 
the “integrationists.” The difference is that Jencks 
does not think that segregation explains nearly as 
much of existing inequality as the integrationists 
think it does. 


ut with Armor’s paper and its reception, we 

are getting ahead of the story. The Cole- 

man report came out in 1966. It was not 

until 1972 that two major books appeared, each an 

attempt to reassess the whole question of the rela- 

tionship between education and equality in Amer- 

ica in the light of the Coleman data. Each was col- 
laborative. 

The first of these two books was the Random 
House collection of papers arising out of the 
SEEOR seminar, which was published as On 
Equality of Educational Opportunity, with Frederick 
Mosteller (professor of mathematical statistics at 
Harvard) and Daniel Patrick Moynihan as co-edi- 
tors. Most of the leading participants in the debate 
contributed chapters: Pettigrew and Armor, Cole- 
man, David Cohen, and Christopher Jencks among 
them. The introductory essay was signed jointly by 
Mosteller and Moynihan. If much of the technical 
analysis and of the drafting were Mosteller’s, the es- 
Say’s style and conclusions are vintage Moynihan. 

Later in the year, Christopher Jencks and seven 
of his colleagues (two of whom, Marshall Smith 
and David. Cohen, had also contributed to the 
Mosteller-Moynihan volume) published an only 
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slightly less massive book: Inequality: A Reas- 
sessment of the Effect of Family and Schooling in 
America. This work displays considerably more in- 
tellectual cohesion than the Mosteller-Moynihan 
book, presumably because Jencks actually wrote 
his group’s text himself from start to finish and, 
according to the preface, it “embodies his prej- 
udices and obsessions, and these are not shared by 
all the authors.” But again, though the book draws 
upon data from dozens of other large- and small- 
scale surveys, the data from the Coleman survey 
are the bedrock and foundation. 

The enormous body of analysis and reinter- 
pretation in these two books represents the com- 
pletion of the first stage of the reaction to Cole- 
man. I began by quoting Professor Lipset’s hasty 
Shorthand for Coleman’s central discovery: 
“schools make no difference.” Professor Pettigrew 
draws an important distinction. “Never once was it 
said that schools make no difference. The belief 
that Coleman hit was the belief that you could 
make a difference with money.” (He added: 
“Americans are crazy in the head about money; 
they think you can do everything with money.”) 
However that may be, the nub of the discovery 
that has set off the whole prolonged, disturbing, 
confusing, sometimes bitter debate can be ex- 
pressed as a simple syllogism: 

(1) The “quality” of the schools attended by 
black and white children in America was more 
nearly equal than anyone supposed. (2) The gap 
between the achievement of black and white chil- 
dren got wider, not narrower, over twelve years at 
school. (3) Therefore there was no reason to sup- 
pose that increasing the flow of resources into the 
schools would affect the outcome in terms of 
achievement, let alone eliminate inequality. 

Among the social scientists, the central ground 
of debate about the meaning of those findings now 
lies between Jencks and Moynihan. It is a strange 
debate, for the two protagonists have much in 
common, even if one does have New Left loyalties, 
and the other served in Nixon’s White House and 
now as Nixon’s Ambassador to India. Both use the 
same data. Indeed, the spectacle of social scientists 
reaching into the same data bank for ammunition 
to fire at each other is sometimes reminiscent of 
war between two legs of the same octopus. Both 
agree on many of the implications of the data, and 
on many of the conclusions to be drawn from 
them. Yet those who lump the two professors to- 
gether, as many practical educators and civil rights 
lawyers do, as “Moynihan and Jencks and those 
people up at Harvard,” could hardly be more 
wrong. The two men are divided by temperament 
and ideology in the preconceptions they bring to 
the data, and ultimately in the policy prescriptions 
they draw from that data. 

Perhaps the very heart of their disagreement, af- 
ter all, comes down to a matter of temperament. Is 














a glass half empty, or is it half full? A pessimist 
will say it is half empty when an optimist says it 
is half full. Pat Moynihan (and his co-author 
Mosteller—but I should be surprised if these par- 
ticular thoughts were not Moynihan’s contribution, 
since they coincide with so much that he has said 
and written elsewhere) looked at the Coleman 
data and made the very reasonable inference that 
if the differences in quality between the schools at- 
tended by different groups of children in the 
United States were so much smaller than everyone 
had expected to find them, then the United States 
had come much closer to realizing the goal of 
equality of educational opportunity than most 
people realized. He then chose to relate this to the 
general question of social optimism versus social 
pessimism. At the time of the Coleman report’s 
publication, “a certain atmosphere of ‘cultural de- 
spair’ was gathering in the nation,” they wrote, 
“and has since been more in evidence. Some 
would say more in order. We simply disagree with 
such despair.” 

_ One of the specific recommendations of the 
Mosteller-Moynihan essay is optimism. The elec- 
torate should maintain the pressure on government 
and school boards, the essay urges, “with an atti- 
tude that optimistically expects gains, but, knowing 
their rarity, appreciates them when they occur.” 
Yet on examination this is a strange use of the 
word optimism. For optimism normally connotes 
an attitude toward the future. But the emotion that 
is being evoked here has more to do with the past: 
it is not optimism so much as pride. “The nation 
entered the middle third of the twentieth century 
bound to the mores of caste and class. The white 
race was dominant. . . . Education beyond a fairly 
rudimentary point was largely determined by social 
status. In a bare third of a century these circum- 
stances have been extensively changed. Changed! 
Not merely a sequence of events drifting in one di- 
rection or another. To the contrary, events have 
been bent to the national will.” True, the essay 
concedes, the period ended with racial tensions 
higher than ever before, and with dissatisfaction 
with the educational system approaching crisis. 
Nevertheless, say Moynihan and Mosteller, we 
should accentuate the positive. “It is simply ex- 
traordinary that so much has been done. . . . No 
small achievement! In truth, a splendid one. . 

It truly is not sinful to take modest satisfaction in 
our progress.” 

Swept along by the dithyrambic rhythm of these 
tributes to past policies, it would:be easy to con- 
clude that Moynihan thinks they should be pressed 
to the utmost. But he does not. When I asked him 
why not, he replied promptly, if cryptically: “Pro- 
duction functions.” In an article in the fall, 1972, 
issue of The Public Interest, he spells out what he 
means. The argument is characteristically simple, 
forceful, and provocative. 
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Proposition 1: “The most striking aspect of edu- 
cational expenditure is how large it has become.” 
It has now reached $1000 per pupil per annum, 
and it has been rising at 9.7 percent annually for 
the last ten years, while the GNP has risen 6.8 
percent. F 

Proposition 2 (the Coleman point): Maybe not O 
much learning takes place in a school without na 
teachers or a roof. But “after a point school ex- E. 
penditure does not seem to have any notable influ- E- 
ence on school achievement.” 

There are, Moynihan concedes, considerable re- 
gional, class, racial, and ethnic variations in 
achievement, and he would like to see them dis- 
appear. “But it is simply not clear that school ex- 
penditure is the heart of the matter.” 

This is where the production function, or what is 
more familiar to laymen as the law of diminishing 
returns, comes in, according to Moynihan. The lib- 
eral faith held that expenditure of resources on 
education would produce not merely a greater 
equality in scholastic achievement, but greater 
equality in society. On the contrary, says Moyni- 
han, additional expenditure on education (and in- 
deed on certain other social policies) is likely to 
produce greater inequality, at least of income. 

The day the students leafleted Christopher 
Jencks in Harvard Yard, Moynihan said to me: 
“They’re defending a class interest.” What he 
meant was that as future teachers, or social work- 
ers, or administrators of education or social poli- 
cies, left-wing students had a vested economic in- 
terest in the high-investment “liberal” policies they 
defended. 

“Any increase in school expenditure,” Moynihan 
wrote in The Public Interest, “will in the first in- 
stance accrue to teachers, who receive about 68% 
of the operating expenditure of elementary and 
secondary schools. That these are estimable and 
deserving persons none should doubt”—Brutus is 
an honorable man—‘“‘but 
neither should there be 
any illusion that they are | 
deprived.” With teachers 
earning some $10,000 a 
year on the average, he ar- 
gues, and with many of 
them married women with 
well-paid husbands, “in- 
creasing educational ex- 
penditures will have the 
short-run effect of income 
inequality.” 

As a matter of statistical 
fact, that may be literally 
true. But it is a peculiar 
argument nonetheless, for 7m 
several reasons. For, leav- = 
ing aside the matter of 
their spouses’ incomes, 
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teachers are not, relatively, a highly paid group. 


Marginal increases in their salaries have an imper- 


ceptible effect on inequality in the national income 
distribution. 

Whatever its merits, however, Moynihan’s posi- 
tion is plain. But it is worth noting that this posi- 
tion fits oddly with an exhortation to optimism. 
There is indeed nothing sinful about taking satis- 
faction in past progress; but when this attitude is 
combined with skepticism about the benefits to be 
expected from future public expenditure, it is usu- 
ally called not optimistic but conservative. 


ike Moynihan, Christopher Jencks is concerned 

with equality, not only in the schools but 

also in the world after school. The essence, 

and the originality, of his thinking lie in the use he 

makes of two crucial, though in themselves un- 
original, distinctions. 

The first distinction is between equality of op- 
portunity and equality of condition. Most Ameri- 
cans say they are in favor of equality. But what 
most of them mean by this is equality of opportu- 
nity. What we have learned from the Coleman re- 
port, says Jencks, and from the fate of the reforms 
of the 1960s, is that contrary to the conventional 
wisdom, you cannot have equality of opportunity 
without a good deal of equality of condition—now 
and not in the hereafter. 

This is where the second of Jencks’s distinctions 
comes in. Where the Coleman survey, and most of 
the work published in the Mosteller-Moynihan vol- 
ume, looked at the degree of equality between 
groups, Jencks is more interested in inequality be- 
tween individuals. Coleman’s conception of equal- 
ity looked at the distribution of opportunity be- 
tween two groups. For Coleman, as Marshall 
Smith puts it, if you laid the distribution curve of 
one group over the distribution curve of the other, 
and they coincided exactly, then you could say 
that the two groups were equal. And Coleman 
found that between white and black Americans, 
this was closer to being true than most people had 
suspected. “Sandy Jencks is saying that though this 
may apply as between groups, this approximate 
equality disappears when you look at individuals.” 

It is cause for shock, he says in the preface to 
his book, “that white workers earn 50 percent 
more than black workers.” But it is a good deal 
more shocking “that the best-paid fifth of all white 
workers earns 600 percent more than the worst- 
paid fifth. From this point of view, racial inequal- 
ity looks almost insignificant”—by comparison with 
economic inequality. 

Is the glass half empty, or half full? If Moyni- 
han’s instinct is to emphasize the real progress that 

has been made toward reducing inequality in 
America, Jencks stresses how much inequality re- 
mains, not only in educational opportunity, in learn- 
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ing skills, and in educational 
credentials but also in job 
status, in job satisfaction, 
and in income. 

The trouble is, he points 
out—and here I am sum- 
marizing an argument 
which is based, step by 
step, on mountains of sta- 
tistical data—that whatever 
measure you take—income, 
socioeconomic status, or 
education—there is plenty 
of inequality among 
Americans. But the same 
people by no means al- 
ways come out at the 
same point on each mea- 
sure. In the social scien- 
tists’ terms, these different James Coleman 
kinds of inequality don’t “correlate” very Closely. It 
follows that school reform is not likely to effect 
much greater equality outside the school. The “fac- 
tory model,” which assumes that the school’s out- 
come is the direct product of its inputs, must be 
abandoned, says Jencks. For him, a school is in 
reality more like a family than a factory. 

This idea underlies a Surprising strand in 
Jencks’s thought. If there is no direct correlation 
between expenditure on schools and effects on 
society—for example, in producing greater equality 
between racial groups—some would draw the lesson 
that it is not worth spending more than a (possi- 
bly quite high) minimum on schools. (That is 
something like Moynihan’s theoretical position, as 
we have seen.) No, says Jencks, spend more 
money; not because of the benefits it will bring in 
some sociological hereafter but simply because 
people spend something close to a fifth of their life 
in school, and it is better that they spend that time 
in a pleasant and comfortable environment. 

“There is no evidence,” Jencks writes, “that 
building a school playground will affect the stu- 
dents’ chances of learning to read, getting into col- 
lege, or earning $50,000 a year when they are fifty. 
Building a playground may, however, have a con- 
siderable effect on the students’ chances of having 
a good time during recess: when they are eight.” 
And in a recent statement protesting the use of the 
conclusions which Inequality reaches “to justify 
limiting educational expenditures and abandoning 
efforts at desegregation,” Jencks writes that “educa- 
tors will have to keep struggling,” and that “they 
need more help than they are currently getting.” 
But he concludes that the egalitarian trend in 

American education over the last thirty years has 
not made the distribution of either income or 
Status outside the schools much more equal. He 
writes: “As long as egalitarians assume that public 
policy cannot contribute to economic equality 





irectly, but must proceed by ingenious manipula- 
tion of marginal institutions like the schools, 
progress will remain glacial.” 
© “Marginal institutions like the schools”! The 
< phrase sets Jencks every bit as far outside the old 
liberal orthodoxy as Moynihan’s suggestion that 
spending money on schools may actually increase 
inequality. Fourteen words from the end of his 
book Jencks unfurls a word which startles many of 
his readers. “If we want to move beyond this tradi- 
tion, we will have to establish political control over 
‘the economic institutions that shape our society. 
That is what other countries usually call socialism. 
Anything less will end in the same disappointment 
as the reforms of the 1960s.”° 


orman. Drachler was superintendent of the 
huge, tormented Detroit public school sys- 
N tem from 1966 to 1971. When I talked to 
him recently, he was going through the anguish of 
beral educators who had the intellectual honesty 
to try to reconcile the new teachings of the social 
scientists with the working assumptions of a life- 
time of effort. 
` He showed me a headline from the New York 
Times of December 4, 1966, which perfectly 
summed up the pre-Coleman orthodoxy. WHEN 
SPENDING FOR EDUCATION IS LOW, it said, ARMY 
INTELLIGENCE TEST FAILURES ARE HIGH. And he 
howed me figures to prove that when federal 
er Title I of the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act of 1965 was concentrated on 
the schools with the greatest need in Detroit, read- 
ing scores improved by two months from 1965 to 
1971, while the city-wide average declined by two 
months. “In the worst schools, Title I helped to ar- 
rest a disastrous fall,” says Drachler. “Where we 
spent more money, we did do better.” 
How did he square this with the Coleman re- 
port? 
-CUT think Coleman is basically correct. With bet- 





3 Im one sense, Moynihan is closer to Jencks than is generally 
supposed. When he went to work for President Nixon. both he 
and the President were fully aware of the Coleman conclusions. 
At that point, in February, 1969, two documents arrived on 
Moynihan’s desk within seventy-two hours. The first was Arthur 
Jensen’s article, which started from the proposition that com- 
` pensatory education wasn’t working. The second document, the 
Ohio Westinghouse report, was a gloomy appraisal of one ma- 
jor experiment with compensatory education, Project Headstart. 
Moynihan says that the conception of his Family Assistance 
Plan was directly influenced by the social science findings about 
education and equality. “The argument was put to the Presi- 
dent” he says, “that enormous expectations had built up that 
you could achieve racial equality through compensatory educa- 
tion, and it was not working. Point two: a proposition had been 

put forward by Dr. Jensen which the democracy could not live 

with. Therefore, point three: you had to move directly to in- 

come redistribution.” There is an ironic parallel here—if a dis- 

tant-one—to the way in which Christopher Jencks concludes his 
ality. 


E Do Schools Make a Difference? 


ter schools we can only make a small difference. 
But it is worth that investment.” 

The post-Coleman challenge to the case for 
spending money on education is beginning to echo 
through the halls of Congress, ominously for the 
supporters of federal aid to education, who include 
both Representative John Brademas, Democrat of 
Indiana, the chairman of the House Select Sub- 
committee on Education, and one of his Republi- 
can colleagues, Representative Albert Quie of Min- 
nesota. In a recent speech Quie has made it plain 
that he remains to be convinced that compensatory 
education makes no difference. John Brademas is 
afraid that the social science findings, misunder- 
stood or deliberately misrepresented, will be used 
to justify savage cuts in federal aid to elementary 
and secondary education and to make opposition 
to such programs respectable. He is deeply skepti- 
cal of the case against the efficacy of educational 
spending, pointing out not only that federal aid 
still amounts to only 7 percent of the cost of ele- 
mentary and secondary schooling but also that in 
many cases funds intended under Title I for com- 
pensatory education for underprivileged children 
have been indiscriminately spent for political rea- 
sons on middle-class children, so that few valid 
conclusions can be drawn from the experience of- 
Title I. He feels adrift without adequate informa- 
tion, while the opponents of educational spending 
are able to use the social scientists’ evidence, often 
disingenuously. In his own reelection campaign in 
Indiana last fall he was amused, but not happy, to 
find his Republican opponent quoting what he 
called the “Colombo report” (meaning the Cole- 
man report) at him. 

Education lobbyists claim that the “Jencks re- 
port” has been freely cited by the Nixon Adminis- 
tration’s Office of Management and Budget on 
Capitol Hill in justification of the cuts in the fiscal 
1974 budget. And even in some of the more con- 
servative governors’ offices, one lobbyist for ele- 
mentary and secondary education told me there is 
a widespread feeling that “Coleman and Jencks” 
have the effect of giving education a low priority. 

Money is one issue; integration is another. Al- 
though, as Christopher Jencks put it to me, “the 
impact both of Coleman and of the Moynihan- 
Mosteller book is to put the support of social 
science behind integration,” and even though a 
majority of the social scientists who have spoken 
up remains integrationist, there is no mistaking the 
chill which the Armor paper, supported as it has 
been to some extent by various influential figures - 
in the intellectual community, has sent down the: 
spines of the integrationists. Last November, for 
example, Harold Howe, U.S. Commissioner for- 
Education in the Johnson Administration (he is. 
now with the Ford Foundation), conceded tha 
“the lively researches of statistically oriented social 
scientists have cast some shadows on. conventional 











assumptions about the benefits of integration, par- 
ticularly in the schools.” 

The first place where those shadows would fall is 
in the courts, which are now jammed with cases 
arising from the tough: desegregation orders made 
by federal judges in all parts of the country since 
1969. Integrationists insist that the law requires 
school desegregation under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, wholly independent of social science data re- 
garding its effect. As former Chief Justice Earl 
Warren put it in a recent interview with Dr. 
Abram Sachar of Brandeis, Brown was a race case, 
not an education case. And so far the judges have 
upheld the principle that the requirement of deseg- 
regation in the law is independent of evidence 
about its effect. 

But already the courts have begun to hear social 
science evidence about the equality of achievement 
in schools. In Keyes (the Denver school desegrega- 
tion case which the Supreme Court has already 
heard, but on which it has not yet handed down 
its opinion), Judge William Doyle, in the district 
court, asked for evidence about the achievement of 
seventeen schools which he found to be segregated, 
though not as a result of public policy. James 
Coleman himself was one of the witnesses, and he 
testified that while compensatory education had 
proved disappointing, desegregation might be help- 
ful. 


David Armor was a witness on the other side in 
one of the Detroit desegregation hearings. But in 
the Memphis case, where his paper was produced 
in evidence, the court of appeals gave it short 
shrift. Judge Anthony Celebrezze (a former Demo- 
cratic Secretary of HEW) dismissed it as “a single 
piece of much criticized sociological research,” and 
said “it would be presumptuous in the extreme for 
us to refuse to follow a Supreme Court decision on 
the basis of such meager evidence.” 

Judicial reaction generally, says Louis Lucas, a 
Memphis lawyer who appeared for plaintiffs in 
both the Detroit and Memphis cases, “has been to 
say ‘a plague on both your houses’ to the social 
scientists. They have noticed how much criticism of 
the new findings there has been, and they say in 
effect, ‘We are not going to re-try Brown.’” 

But that is exactly what less sanguine in- 
tegrationists are afraid the Supreme Court will do, 
with respect to the most difficult Northern desegre- 
gation cases: not frontally, but by erosion. Norman 
Drachler, for example, told me he thought it very 
probable that the Burger Court would find some 
way to re-try Brown without seeming to do so. 
Nick Flannery, of the Harvard Center for Law and 
Education, told me that “the Burger Court will al- 
most certainly be looking for distinctions to draw 
that will narrow the scope of Brown.” 

Flannery suggested some possibilities. The Court 
could adopt Judge Doyle’s argument (in the Den- 
__ Ver case) uat not all segregation results from pub- 


lic policy. Or it could adopt the Justice Depart- 
ment’s contention that the wrong to be remedied is 
not segregation itself, but discrimination, so that 
the plaintiff can get relief only when he can show 
not merely generalized segregation but particular 
instances of discrimination. In the Swann case, in 
1971, having to do with Charlotte, North Carolina, 
Chief Justice Warren Burger laid down the prin- 
ciple that the scope of the remedy need not exceed 
the scope of the violation. That might seem to lay 
the groundwork for limiting Brown in this way. Al- 
ternatively, the Court might reverse the in- 
tegrationist doctrine that has been developing in 
the lower courts, by imposing burdens of proof on 
the plaintiffs which would make the process of 
bringing a school desegregation case even lengthier 
and more expensive than it is already. 


ome years ago, the great historian of the 

South, C. Vann Woodward of Yale, com- 

pared the civil rights movement of the 1960s 
to the Reconstruction period after the Civil War 
and said that he thought this second Reconstruc- 
tion was ending. There is a parallel in the in- 
tellectual world that Woodward did not draw. The 
1870s—the years of “reunion and reaction,” when 
the nation wearied of the political impasse created 
by white resistance to the Radicals’ drive for Ne- 
gro equality—were also the years when American 
intellectual life was swept by the ideas of Herbert 
Spencer and his followers, the Social Darwinists. 
Their enthusiasm for ruthless competition that 
would drive the weakest to the wall, for “anarchy 
with a policeman” as the type of society most 
likely to produce the highest evolution of man, did 
much to rationalize and to justify public indiffer- 
ence as white supremacy reasserted itself after Re- 
construction. The skepticism about the efficacy of 
social reform which seems to be emerging from the 
social science of the Nixon era in itself, of course, 
bears no resemblance to the harsh Social Darwin- 
ism of the age of the Robber Barons. The only 
parallel would lie in the danger that this new skep- 
ticism which is eroding the confident liberal as- 
sumptions could be distorted and used to rational- 
ize a second period of indifference in a nation once 
again weary of the stress of reform. 

What can be said, at the end of the first Stage of 
the reception of the Coleman doctrine, is that— 
whether you believe with Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
that liberal education policies of the last few gen- 
erations have succeeded so well that they have run 
into diminishing returns, or with Christopher 
Jencks that they have proved disappointing—those 
policies, and the intellectual assumptions on which 
they were built, are in bad trouble. They have lost 
support in the ranks of the social scientists who pro- 
vided America, from Roosevelt to Johnson, with a 
major part of its operating ideology. O 
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IN RETIREMENT 





Í had lately taken to studying his old 
Greek grammar of fifty years ago. He 
read in Bulfinch and wanted to reread the 

Odyssey in Greek. His life had changed. He slept 

less these days and in the morning got up to stare 

at the sky over Gramercy Park. He watched the 
clouds until they took on shapes he could reflect 
on. He liked strange, haunted vessels and he liked 
to watch mythological birds and animals. He had 
noticed that if he contemplated these forms in the 
clouds, kept his mind on them for a while, there 
might be a diminution of his morning depression. 

Dr. Morris was sixty-six, a physician, retired for 

two years. He had shut down his practice in 

Queens and moved to Manhattan. He had retired 

himself after a heart attack, not too serious but se- 

rious enough. His first heart attack, he had de- 
cided, would be his last. His wife was dead and his 
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daughter lived in Scotland. He wrote her twice a 
month and heard from her twice a month. And 
though he had a few friends he visited, and kept 
up with medical journals, and liked museums and 
theater, generally he contended with loneliness. 
And he was concerned about the future; the future 
was old age advancing. 

After a light breakfast he would dress warmly 
and go out for a walk around the Square. That 
was the easy part of the walk. He took this walk 
even when it was very cold, or nasty rainy, or had 
snowed several inches and he had to proceed very 
slowly. After the Square he crossed the street and 
went down Irving Place, a tall figure with a cape 
and cane, and picked up his Times. If the weather 
was not too bad he continued on to Fourteenth 
Street, around to Park Avenue South, up Park and 
along East Twentieth back to the narrow, tall, 
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white stone apartment building he lived in. Rarely, 
lately, had he gone in another direction, though 
when on the long walk he stopped at least once on 
the way, perhaps in front of a mid-block store, 
perhaps at a street corner, and asked himself 
where else he might go. This was the difficult part 
of the walk. What was difficult was that it made 
no difference where he went. He now wished he 
had not retired. He had become more conscious of 
his age since his retirement, although sixty-six was 
not eighty. Still it was old. He experienced mo- 
ments of anguish. 

One morning after his rectangular long walk in 
the rain, Dr. Morris found a letter on the rubber 
mat under the line of mailboxes in the lobby. It 
was a narrow, deep lobby with false green marble 
columns and several bulky chairs where few people 
ever sat. Dr. Morris had seen a young woman with 
- long hair, in a white raincoat and maroon shoulder 
‘bag, carrying a plastic bubble umbrella, hurry 
down the vestibule steps and leave the house as he 
was about to enter. In fact he held the door open 
for her and got a breath of her bold perfume. He 
did not remember seeing her before and felt a mo- 
mentary confusion as to who she might be. He 
later imagined her taking the letter out of her box, 
reading it hastily, then stuffing it into the maroon 
cloth purse she carried over her shoulder; but she 
had stuffed in the envelope and not the letter. 
That had fallen to the floor. He imagined this as 
he bent to retrieve it. It was a folded sheet of 
heavy white writing paper, written on in black in a 
masculine hand. The doctor unfolded and glanced 
at it without making out the salutation or any of 
its contents. He would have to put on his reading 
glasses, and he thought Flaherty, the doorman and 
elevator man, might see him if the elevator should 
suddenly descend. Of course, Flaherty might think 
the doctor was reading his own mail, except that 
he never read it, such as it was, in the lobby. He 
did not want the man thinking he was reading 
someone else’s letter. He also thought of handing 
him the letter and describing the young woman 
< who had dropped it. Perhaps he could return it to 
her? But for some reason not at once clear to him 
the doctor slipped it into his pocket to take up- 
stairs to read. His arm began to tremble and he 
felt his heart racing at a rate that bothered him. 

After the doctor had got his own mail out of the 
box—nothing more than the few circulars he held 
in his hand—Flaherty took him up to the fifteenth 
floor. Flaherty spelled the night man at 8:00 A.M. 
and was himself relieved at 4:00 p.m. He was a 
‘slender man of sixty with sparse white hair on his 

“half-bald head, who had lost part of his jaw under 


the left ear after two bone operations. He would 


be out for a few months; then return, the lower 
part of the left side of his face caved in, though it 
was not a bad face to look at. Although the door- 
man never spoke about his ailment, the doctor 


knew he was not done with cancer of the jaw, 
though of course he kept this to himself; and he 
sensed when the man was concealing pain. 

This morning, though preoccupied, he asked, 
“How is it going, Mr. Flaherty?” 

“Not too tough.” 

“Not a bad day.” He said this, thinking not of 
the rain, but of the letter in his pocket. 

“Fine and dandy,” Flaherty quipped. On the 
whole he moved and talked animatedly and wa: 
careful to align the elevator with the floor befor 
letting passengers off. Sometimes the doctor wishe: 
he could say more to him than he did; but not this 
morning. 


e stood by the large double window of his 
living room overlooking the Square, in the 
dull rainy-day February light, in pleasur 

able excitement reading the letter he had found, 
the kind he had anticipated it might be. It was a 
letter written by a father to his daughter, ad- 
dressed to “Dear Evelyn.” What it expressed, after 
an irresolute start, was the father’s dissatisfaction | 
with his daughter’s way of life. And it ended with 
an exhortatory paragraph of advice. “You have 
slept around long enough. I don’t understand what 
you get out of that type of behavior anymore. I 
think you have tried everything there is to try. You 
claim you are a serious person but let men use you 
for what they can get. There is no true payoff to 
you unless it is very temporary, and the real pay- 
off to them is that they have got themselves an: 
easy lay. I know how they think about this and 
how they talk about it in the lavatory the next 
day. Now I want to urge you once and for all that 
you ought to be more serious about your life. You 
have experimented long enough. I honestly and 
sincerely and urgently advise you to look around: 
for a man of steady habits and good character who — 
will marry you and treat you like the person I be- 
lieve you want to be. I don’t want to think of you 
anymore as a drifting semi-prostitute. Please follow 
this advice, the age of twenty-nine is no longer six- 
teen.” The letter was signed, “Your Father,” and 
under his signature, another sentence, in neat smal 
handwriting, was appended: “Your sex life fills me 
full of fear. Mother.” 
The doctor put the letter away in a drawer. Hi 
excitement had left him and he felt ashamed `o 
having read it. He was sympathetic to the father 
and at the same time sympathetic to the young — 
woman, though perhaps less so to her. He tried to- 
study his Greek grammar but could not conce: 
trate. The letter remained in his mind like a bill 
board sign as he was reading the Times, and he 
was conscious of it throughout the day, as though 
it had aroused in him some sort of expectation h 
could not define. Sentences from it would repl 
themselves in his thoughts. He reveried the young 








woman as he had imagined her after reading what 
the father had written, and as the woman—was she 
Evelyn?—he had seen coming out of the house. He 
could not be certain the letter was hers. Perhaps it 
was not; still, he thought of the letter as though 
she was the woman he had held the door for, 
whose perfume still lingered in his senses. 

That night thoughts of her kept him from falling 
asleep. “I’m too old for this nonsense.” He got up 
to read and was able to concentrate, but when his 
head lay once more on the pillow, a long freight 
train of thoughts of her rumbled by, drawn by a 
huge black locomotive. He pictured Evelyn, the 
drifting semi-prostitute, in bed with various lovers, 
engaged in various acts of sex. Once she lay alone, 
erotically naked in bed, her maroon cloth purse 
drawn close to her nude body. He also thought of 
her as an ordinary girl with many fewer lovers 
_ than her father seemed to think. This was probably 

closer to the truth. He wondered if he could be 
useful to her in some way. He then felt a fright he 
could not explain but managed to dispel it by 
promising himself to burn the letter in the morn- 
ing. The freight train, with its many cars, dis- 
appeared in the foggy distance. When the doctor 
awoke at ten o'clock one sunny winter’s morning, 
there was no sense, light or heavy, of his usual de- 
pression. 

But he did not burn the letter. He reread it sev- 
eral times during the day, each time returning it to 
his desk drawer and locking it there. Then he un- 
locked the drawer to read it again. As the day 
passed he was aware of an unappeased insistent 
hunger in himself. He recalled memories, experi- 
enced intense longing, desires he had not felt in 
years. The doctor was worried, alarmed by this 

change in him, this disturbance. He tried to blot 


the letter out of his mind but could not. Yet he 


would still not burn it, as though if he did he 
_ would shut the door on certain possibilities in his 
life, other ways to go, whatever that might mean. 
He was astonished—even thought of it as af- 
fronted—that this should be happening to him at 
his age. He had seen it in others, in former 
_ patients, but had not expected it in himself. The 
„hunger he felt, a hunger for pleasure, disruption of 
“habit, renewal of feeling, yet a fear of it, continued 
to grow in him like a dead tree come to life and 
Spreading its branches. He felt as though he were 
_ hungry for exotic experience, which, if he were to 
have it, might make him forever ravenously hun- 
gry. He did not want that to happen to him. He 
„recalled mythological figures, Sisyphus, Midas, who 
< for one reason or another had been eternally 
cursed. He thought of Tithonus, become a 
+ grasshopper living forever. The doctor felt he was 
caught in an overwhelming emotion, a furious dark 
wind. 

->> When Flaherty left for the day at 4:00 p.m. and 
_ Silvio, who had tight curly black hair, was on duty, 





Dr. Morris came down and sat in the lobby, pre- 
tending to read his newspaper. As soon as the ele- 
vator ascended he approached the letter boxes 
and quickly scanned the nameplates for an Eve- 
lyn, whoever she might be. He found no Evelyns, 
though there was an E. Gordon and an E. Cum- 
mings. He suspected one of them might be she. He 
knew that single women often preferred not to re- 
veal their first names in order to keep cranks at a 
distance, conceal themselves from potential annoy- 
ers. He casually asked Silvio if Miss Gordon or 
Miss Cummings was named Evelyn, but Silvio said 
he didn’t know although probably Mr. Flaherty 
would because he distributed the mail. “Too many 
peoples in this house,” Silvio shrugged. Embar- 
rassed, the doctor remarked he was just curious, a 
lame remark, but all he could think of. 

He went out for an aimless short walk and when 
he returned said nothing more to Silvio. They rode 
silently up in the elevator, the doctor standing tall, 
almost stiff. That night he again slept badly. When 
he fell deeply asleep a moment his dreams were 
erotic. He woke with desire mixed with repulsion 
and lay quietly mourning himself. He felt pow- 
erless to be other than he was. 

He was up before five and, though he tried to 
kill time, was uselessly in the lobby before seven. 
He felt he must find out, settle in his mind, who 
she was. In the lobby, Richard, the night man who 
had brought him down, returned to a pornographic 
paperback he was reading; the mail, as Dr. Morris 
knew, hadn’t come. He knew it would not arrive 
until shortly after eight but hadn’t the patience to 
wait in his apartment. So he left the building, 
bought the Times on Irving Place, continued on his 
walk, and because it was a pleasant morning, not 
too cold, sat on a bench in Union Square Park. He 
Stared at the paper but could not read it. He 
watched some sparrows pecking at dead grass. He 
was an old man, true enough; but he had lived 
long enough to know that age often meant little in 
man-woman relationships. He was still vigorous 
and bodies are bodies. He was back in the lobby 
at eight-thirty, an act of great restraint. Flaherty 
had received the mail sack and was alphabetizing 
the first-class letters on a long large table before 
distributing them into the boxes. He did not look 
well today. He moved slowly. His misshapen face 
was gray; the mouth slack, one heard his breath- 
ing; his eyes harbored pain. 

“Nothin’ for you yet,” he said to the doctor 
without looking up. 

“PH wait this morning,” said Dr. Morris. “I 
ought to be hearing from my daughter.” 

“Nothin’ yet but you might hit the lucky num- 
ber in this last bundle.” He removed the string. 

As he was alphabetizing the last bundle of let- 
ters the elevator buzzed and Flaherty had to go up 
for a call. 

The doctor pretended to be absorbed in his 





Times. When he heard the elevator door shut he 
sat momentarily still, then went to the table and 
rifled through the C pile of letters. E. Cummings 
was Ernest Cummings. He shuffled through the G’s 
watching the metal arrow as it showed the elevator 
beginning to descend. In the G pile there were two 
letters addressed to Evelyn Gordon. One was from 
her mother. The other, also handwritten, was from 
a Lee Bradley. Almost against his will the doctor 
removed this letter and slipped it into his suit 
pocket. His body was sweaty hot. This is an aber- 
ration, he thought. He was sitting in the chair 
turning the page of his newspaper when the eleva- 
tor door opened. 
“Nothin’ at all for you,” Flaherty said after a 
moment. 
“Thank you,” said Dr. Morris. “I think Ill go up 
now.” 


n his apartment the doctor, conscious of his 
whisperous breathing, placed the letter on the 
kitchen table and sat looking at it, waiting for 

a tea kettle of water to boil. The kettle whistled as 
it boiled but still he sat with the unopened letter 
before him. For a while he sat there with dulled 
thoughts. Soon he fantasied what the letter said. 
He fantasied Lee Bradley describing the sexual 
pleasure he had had with Evelyn Gordon, and tell- 
ing her what else they might try. He fantasied the 
lovers’ acts they engaged in. Then though he au- 
dibly told himself not to, he steamed open the flap 
of the envelope. His hands trembled as he held the 
letter. He had to place it down flat on the table so 
he could read it. His heart beat heavily in antici- 
pation of what he might read. But to his surprise 
the letter was a bore, an egoistic account of some 
stupid business dealings this Bradley was con- 
cocting. Only the last sentence came surprisingly to 
life. “Be in your bed when I get there tonight. Be 
wearing only your white panties. I don’t like to 
waste time once we are together.” The doctor 
_ didn’t know whom he was more disgusted with, 
` this fool or himself. In truth, himself. Slipping the 
sheet of paper into the envelope, he resealed it 
with a thin layer of paste he had rubbed carefully 
on the flap with his fingertip. He tucked the letter 
into his inside pocket and pressed the elevator but- 
ton for Silvio. The doctor left the building and 
soon returned with a copy of the afternoon Post he 
seemed to be involved with until Silvio had to take 
up two women who had come into the lobby; then 
the doctor thrust the letter into Evelyn Gordon’s 
box and went out for a breath of air. 

He was sitting near the table in the lobby when 
the young woman he had held the door open for 
came in shortly after 6:00 p.m. He was aware of 
her cool perfume almost at once. Silvio was not 

round at tat moment; he had gone down to the 
basement to eat a sandwich. She inserted a small 


In Retirement 


key into Evelyn Gordon’s mailbox and stood be- 
fore the open box, smoking, as she read Bradley’s 

letter. She was wearing a light blue pants suit with | 
a brown knit sweater-coat. Her tail of black hair 

was tied with a brown silk scarf. Her face, though | 
a little heavy, was pretty, her intense eyes blue, the 
lids lightly eye-shadowed. Her body, he thought, 
was finely proportioned. She had not noticed him, © 
but he was more than half in love with her. a 

He observed her many mornings. He would 
come down later now, at nine, and spend some 
time going through the medical circulars he had. 
got out of his box, sitting on a throne-like wooden 
chair near a tall unlit lamp in the rear of the 
lobby. He would watch people as they left for 
work or shopping in the morning. Evelyn appeared — 
at about half-past nine and stood smoking in front 
of her box, absorbed in the morning’s mail. When 
spring came she wore brightly colored skirts with 
pastel blouses, or light slim pants suits. Sometimes — 
she wore very short minidresses. Her figure was ex- 
quisite. She received many letters and read most of 
them with apparent pleasure, some with what 
seemed suppressed excitement. A few she gav 
short shrift to, scanned these quickly and stuffe 
them into her bag. He imagined they were from 
her father, or mother. He thought that most of her 
letters came from lovers, past and present, and he 
felt a curious anguish that there were none from 
him in her box. He would write to her. ; 

He thought it through carefully. Some women 
needed an older man; it stabilized their live 
Sometimes a difference of as many as thirty or 
even thirty-five years offered no serious disadvan- 
tages, granted differences in metabolism, energy. 
There would of course be less sex, but there would 
be sex. His would go on for a long time; he knew 
that from the experience of friends and former 
patients, not to speak of medical literature. A’ 
younger woman inspired an older man to remain 
virile. And despite the heart incident his health 
was good, in some ways better than before. A girl 
like Evelyn, probably at odds with herself, could 
benefit from a steadying relationship with an older 
man, someone who would respect and love h 
and help her to respect and love herself more tha 
she perhaps presently did; who would demand 
from her in certain ways than some young m 
awash in their egoism; who would awake in her a 
stronger sense of well-being, and if things went 
quite well, perhaps even love for one particular 
man. 

“I am a retired physician, a widower,” he wrote 
to Evelyn Gordon. “I write to you with some hes: 
tation and circumspection, although needless to say 
with high regard, because I am old enough to be 
your father. I have observed you often in t 
building and sometimes as we passed by eac 
other in nearby streets, and I have grown to a 
mire you deeply. I wonder if you will permit me 





























































< make your acquaintance? I wonder if you would 
care to have dinner with me and perhaps enjoy a 
film or performance of a play? My intentions, as 
used to be said when I was a young man, are ‘an- 
cient and honorable.’ I do not think my company 
will disappoint you. If you are so inclined—so kind, 
certainly—to consider this request tolerantly, I will 
be obliged if you will place a note to that effect in 
my mailbox. I am respectfully yours, Simon Mor- 
ris, M.D.” 

He did not go down to mail his letter at once. 
He thought he would keep it to the last moment. 
Then he had a fright about it that woke him out 
of momentary deep sleep. He dreamed he had 
written and sealed the letter and then remembered 
_ he had appended another sentence: “Be wearing 
only your white panties.” When he woke he 
wanted to tear open the envelope to see whether 
~he had included Bradley’s remark. But when he 
was thoroughly waked up, in his senses, he knew 
he had not. He bathed and shaved early and for a 
while observed the cloud formations out the win- 
dow. None of them interested him. At close to 
nine Dr. Morris descended to the lobby. He would 
wait till Flaherty answered a buzz, and when he 
was gone, drop his letter into her box; but 
_ Flaherty, that morning, seemed to have no calls to 
„answer. The doctor had forgotten it was Saturday. 
He did not know it was till he got his Times and 
sat with it in the lobby, pretending to be waiting 
for the mail delivery. The mail sack arrived late on 
Saturdays. At last he heard a prolonged buzz, and 
Flaherty, who had been on his knees polishing the 
_brass doorknob, got up on one foot, then rose on 
both legs and walked slowly to the elevator. His 
“asymmetric face was gray. Shortly before ten 
o'clock the doctor slipped his letter into Evelyn 
Gordon’s mailbox. He decided to withdraw to his 
apartment but then thought he would rather wait 
_where he usually waited while she collected her 
mail. She had never noticed him there. 

The mail sack was dropped in the vestibule at 
ten-after, and Flaherty alphabetized the first 
bundle before he had to respond to another call. 
-The doctor read his paper in the dark rear of the 
lobby because he was really not reading it. He was 
anticipating Evelyn’s coming. He had on a new 
reen suit, blue striped shirt, and a pink tie. He 


was wearing a new hat. He waited in anticipation 
and love. 

When the elevator door opened, Evelyn walked 
out in an elegant slit black skirt, sandals, her hair 
tied with a red scarf. A sharp-featured man with 
puffed sideburns and carefully combed medium- 
long hair, in a turn-of-century haircut, followed her 
out of the elevator. He was shorter than she by a 
half a head. Flaherty handed her two letters which 
she dropped into the black patent-leather pouch 
she was carrying. The doctor thought—hoped—she 
would walk past the mailboxes without stopping; 
but she saw the white of his letter through the slot 
and stopped to remove it. She tore open the enve- 
lope, pulled out the single sheet of handwritten pa- 
per, and read it with immediate intense concentra- 
tion. The doctor raised his newspaper to his eyes, 
though he could still watch over the top of it. He 
watched in fear. 

How mad I was not to anticipate she might 
come down with a man. 

When she had finished reading the letter, she 
handed it to her companion—possibly Bradley— 
who read it, grinned broadly, and said something 
inaudible when he handed it back to her. 

Evelyn Gordon quietly ripped the letter into 
small bits, and turning, flung the pieces in the doc- 
tor’s direction. The fragments came at him like a blast 
of wind-driven snow. He thought he would sit forever 
on his wooden throne in the swirling snow. 

The old doctor sat lifelessly in his chair, the 
floor around him littered with his torn-up letter. 

Flaherty swept it up with his little broom into a 
metal container. He handed the doctor a thin en- 
velope stamped with foreign stamps. 

“Here’s a letter from your daughter just came.” 

The doctor, trying to stand without moving, 
pressed the bridge of his nose. He wiped his eyes 
with his fingers. 

“There’s no setting old age aside,” he said after 
a while. 

“Not in some ways,” said Flaherty. 

“Or death.” 

“It moves up on you.” 

The doctor tried to say something kind to him 
but could not. 

Flaherty took him up to the fifteenth floor in his 
elevator. O 








by Stuart Hemsley 


(with apologies to mr marquis) 


The mouse infestation of Warrington, England, 
has risen 33 percent—and much of the blame is 
due to the family cat, who is a pampered lay- 
about, overfed with luxury meals from a can. 


dear boss 

mehitabel the cat just came in 

with a smile on her face and 

curled up by the typewriter and 
started to pick her. teeth 

with a straw from the broom 

i said to what do you attribute. 

this bonhomous conduct question mark 
archy she said i just met mabel 

the mouse down: by the garbage pail 
with her tribe of illegitimates 
and i talked with them of this and that 
archy i did my good deed for today 
i disabused them of a grave 

groping toward gullibility 

mehitabel i said o prolix 

one you sound as though you ate. 
the g page of the dictionary but 

tell me more about this good deed 
well she said mabel told me how 
the mice people had heard on the 
radio that over in england the 

cats were so well fed on luxury 

food that the mice population had 
gone up by one third and if they 
can do that in england they can 
certainly do it here in america 

thats what mabel said so i said 

to her mabel do not. believe 
everything you hear from england 
even if the sounds are roughly 

the same and remember mabel that 
when you are in rome you can do 
as the romans do but make damn 
sure you are in rome when you do it 
and then archy rising to my 
peroration i went on do not. 
imagine mabel that a glint of light 
is always the coming of dawn 

it might be a sodden bum striking 

a match to find his way to bed 
archy after these homilies 

i ate them all up to teach them 

a lesson 

boss more and more i get to 
wondering about mehitabel 


Sarchys : 
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CHILDREN 
IN THE FIELD 


by David Rogers 








“The children, so young and constant, The old French fort was nothing more than an 
would have the effect of confronting ong Rees boy ee Cee ed mal: a 
wal. 


the soldiers with themselves.” There were gaping holes where the fortification 
had eroded, and when the ground attack came, the 
enemy rocket grenades and automatic fire were 
able to hit the sleeping positions. 
Some AK rounds came from an outlying hamlet 
and Jose opened up with the machine gun. In the 
morning there was crying from one home, for a 
child had been killed. 


* * * 


The women and old men would only stare sor- 
rowfully at the patrols, but the children, looking 
for food or being curious, would come up to the 
soldiers. 

It was an uneasy truce between them: the in- 
fantry sweating under their packs and still wary af- 
ter coming from the jungle; and the children, pull- 
ing on the men’s gear, begging for food, but 
resisting even a gentle hand wanting to touch 
them. 

For the platoon medic, breaking through this 
distance was easier, and the children would finally 
come to him. He was the only one without a 
weapon and just the name “Doc” was simpler to 
remember. 

They—the medic and children—never knew each 
other’s real names. It didn’t matter. 

After all the months in the field and in and out 
of the villages, many would know him on sight 
and call “Doc.” One would start and then the oth- 
ers would join in. He would want to go back and 
stay with them. 


* * 
x The platoon was securing the road when the 
/ enemy hit the third squad’s position. AK fire 


caught Wesley in the stomach, and a rocket gre- 
OL SR NN enw) nade wounded two other men. 





~The medic had to go back for them and, after- 
wards, blood was all over his fatigues and hands. 
= The children were again on the road, looking 
where the firing had been. They also looked at 
him, standing there in the stink of the heat and 
burned powder and blood. 

He wanted them to go away, but they had seen 
` ät all before. 

It was he who was new. Later, the Vietnamese 
soldiers would bring their kills out to the road. The 
children on the way to market would have to pass 
the bodies. 


* * * 


She was twelve years old but had a wiser, more 
- reserved way about her than the other children liv- 
ing in the villages or selling sodas along the red 
clay road. 

When candy was thrown from the convoys, she 
never ran, but only watched out for her younger 
sister and brother. 

The medic always looked for her but never 
bought the Cokes she teased him with. When the 

fantry closed the road and no more sodas could 
be sold, he saw her fishing occasionally or carrying 
firewood from where the American bulldozers had 
cleared the jungle. 

They seemed better friends then. He brought her 
presents at Tet, and she gave him paper flowers 
when he came the next time. 

After the battalion moved out, they never saw 
one another again. Before returning to the United 
States, he went back to the village, but she was away 
for the day. Instead, he sat with her brother and sister, 
_who invited him into their thatched home. 

-o The village had a solemn quiet and they talked 
in near whispers. He stayed an hour with them. 


* * * 


_ The children were so light compared to the 
wei; t of the Americans that the medics had to be 


careful not to turn too quickly when they carried 
the stretchers from the helicopters. 

The thin bodies, smaller still on the green hard 
canvas, rocked back and forth with each jolt and 
appeared in danger of sliding off. ` 

One night, two girls were brought in with shrap- 
nel wounds. The youngest lay without a sound, her 
stomach hard but only slightly torn. 

He stayed with her until she went into the oper. 
ating room, but she did not cry during the long 
wait. s 

Just the staring eyes, stunned by the pain and 
unable to close in the glare of the overhead light. 

She had been asleep when the shells came. 

In the morning she was dead. 


* * * 


The children, so young and constant, would have 
the effect of confronting the soldiers with them: 
selves. Coming back from an operation and seeing 
them running out to the road, the platoon was 
faced with something more alive than itself, 
against which each man would account himself. 

The dead in the jungle, those the platoon ha 
lost or those it had killed, would come back fo 
that moment. It was an anxious time, waiting fo 
the smile or shout to pull them through the memo- 
ries. 


After a contact the soldiers would search the 
bodies looking for souvenirs or materials which 
might be turned over to some distant informatiot 
officer. 

Equipment such as hammocks or shell pouche 
were distributed according to who had been most 
involved in the fighting. Once there was a pictui 
of the dead man’s child and the medic took. thai 
himself. o 

It was a little girl holding a flower and on h 
back was a delicate sketch of a dove. 
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From the casting of Scarlett O’Hara to 
Rhett Butler’s “Frankly, my dear, I don’t 
give a damn,” all of David Selznick’s 
actions were based on the idea that any 
‘methods were justified to make GWTW 
come out the way he wanted. 

- Herewith the rest of the story of the 
filming of a classic, together with some 
second thoughts about the movie by five 
contemporary American film critics. 


oward the end of her life, Vivien Leigh 
turned against Scarlett O’Hara. “I never 
liked Scarlett. I knew it was a marvelous 
part, but I never cared for her.” She also insisted 
that she never went after the role, that she be- 
‘lieved George Cukor still favored Katharine Hep- 
= burn, and that the screen test was only a “lark.” 
By this time, no doubt, she was tired of being 
haunted by a legend; and she was not well, and 
not happy. The truth is that she read Gone With 
“othe Wind in London when it first came out, and 
was eager for the role. With an intuition and cour- 
age that were typical of her, she even thought she 
ould get the part. She once admitted this to me— 
“Yes, of course I wanted it”—and in 1960, in an 
interview with the London. Daily Express, she af- 
firmed: “Everyone said I was mad to try for 
Gone With the Wind, but I wanted it and I knew 
I'd get it. The only thing I didn’t want was the 
even year film contract.that went with it.” 
< When she went. to Hollywood early in Decem- 
ber, 1938, it was on a sudden impulse, very Scar- 
lett-like in its mixture of romance and ambition. 
Laurence Olivier and she were in love, although 
ach was still married to another—Vivien to Dr. 
gigh: Holman and Olivier to the actress Jill Es- 
mond (who had tested for Hepburn’s part in A Bill 
of Divorcement). Vivien was about to start rehears- 
als for the role of Titania in a production of A 
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THE MAKING OF 
GONE WITH THE WIND 


Part II 





Midsummer Night’s Dream at the Old Vic, while 
Olivier had already gone out to California to film 
Wuthering Heights. Both thought of themselves pri- 
marily as theater people and were suspicious of 
Hollywood. Olivier had a personal grudge against 
the place, having gone there in 1933 to test for the 
lead opposite Garbo in Queen Christina and lost 
out to John Gilbert. He returned to England and 
soon became a major star in the theater, When 
William Wyler, who was going to direct Wuthering 
Heights for Goldwyn, came to London to offer Oli- 
vier the part of Heathcliff, the actor at first 
refused. He didn’t want to go back to Hollywood. 
Then he said he might do it if Vivien could play 
Cathy; but Merle Oberon had already been cast. 
Wyler offered her instead the role of Isabella Lin- 
ton. Vivien turned it down, wanting Cathy or noth- 
ing, and Isabella went to Geraldine Fitzgerald. 

In spite of his doubts, Olivier found the prospect 
of Heathcliff irresistible. But he was soon writing 
unhappy letters to Vivien—he had athlete’s foot 
and was hobbling around on crutches; the film was 
going very badly; he felt he was not getting any 
help from Wyler, who gave all his attention to 
Merle Oberon; and this was naturally affecting his 
relationship with his leading lady. He implied that 
she might even walk off the picture. So Vivien 
went to Hollywood because he was unhappy, and 
because there seemed a chance that she might play 
Cathy after all. She was supposed to return within 
two weeks to start work at the Old Vic, but it was 
almost two years before she went back to England. 

The chance of replacing Merle Oberon did not’ 
in fact exist. There were problems at first on Wuth- 
ering Heights, but if anyone was in danger of los- 
ing a part, it was Olivier. Merle Oberon has de- 
scribed to me how, after two weeks of shooting, 
Sam Goldwyn came on the set and told Wyler and 
Olivier that he was not satisfied with the actor’s 
performance. He found it too theatrical, and 
thought Olivier was using an unnecessarily squalid 
and repulsive makeup for the Heathcliff of the 
early sequences. As a result, the scenes were reshot 
and Wyler began devoting most of his attention to 

















Olivier. In spite of the false start and all the ten- 
sions, the actor found his way to an extraordinary 
performance that made him an international movie 
star. 

No Cathy, then; but Scarlett O’Hara was still 
not yet cast, and Myron Selznick was Olivier’s 
agent. Vivien had told Olivier how much she 
wanted the part, and he asked Myron to introduce 
her to David. At first Myron hesitated; then at the 
burning of Atlanta the moment suddenly arranged 
itself. When they met on the platform, David 
was so electrified by the look of Vivien that he 
asked her almost at once if she’d like to make a 
test. She was clever enough to express surprise, 
then agreed. 

The next day Selznick took her to Cukor’s office. 
The director also knew little about her at the time. 
Although Vivien had become a star on the London 
stage in The Mask of Virtue and had made several 
films for Korda, British movies in those days had 
little distribution in the United States; only A 
Yank at Oxford, made by MGM, meant anything 
at all there. But Cukor liked the look of her too, 
and with his acute nose for talent felt something 
“exciting” in her presence. He asked her to read 
one of the test scenes and was immediately dis- 
concerted by her English accent. “She began read- 
ing this thing very sweetly, and very, very clipped. 
. . . So I struck her across the face with the rudest 
thing I could say. She screamed with laughter. 
That was the beginning of our most tender, won- 
derful friendship.” He arranged to shoot a test 
next day. 

In the actress who should play Scarlett, Cukor 
has said, he was always looking for someone 
“charged with electricity” and who seemed “pos- 
sessed of the devil.” It is certain that Vivien Leigh 
was in some way possessed. The exterior was all 
beauty, grace, manners, charm; beneath it was 
something neurotic and driven that perhaps she 
herself never really understood. There was a dual- 
ity in her nature, as marked as the break in the 
body of a rock. In a cool, precisely offhand voice 
she could throw off alarming confidences such as, 
“Tve never slept much, ever. Since I was born, I 
haven’t slept much.” There would be no hint of it 
in her appearance. Although she once said, “I 
could never find anything of Scarlett in myself,” 
this side of her temperament, the mixture of ex- 
quisite control and passionate excess, was very 
close to the way Margaret Mitchell described her 
heroine: “The green eyes in the carefully sweet 
face were turbulent, willful, lusty with life, dis- 
tinctly at variance with her decorous demeanor.” It 
seems impossible that an actress should have pas- 


Top: Signing up for the role of Scarlett. From left to 
right, George Cukor, Vivien Leigh, David Selznick, Olivia 
de Havilland, Leslie Howard. Middle: Scarlett and Ashley 
at the Twelve Oaks barbecue. Bottom: Scarlett and Rhett 
waltzing at the Atlanta Bazaar. 
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_ sionately wanted a part with which she felt she 
 couldn’t make personal contact. Although 
the scheming, shallowly flirtatious aspect of 
Scarlett was alien to her, she responded very 
much to something driven and desperate in the 
_ character. 

Cukor had another actress to test before Vivien 
that day, and Vivien always remembered that 
when she got into Scarlett’s costume it was still 
warm. The test was in black and white, and she 
played two scenes, with Hattie McDaniel as 
‘Mammy lacing up her corset for the Wilkes bar- 
~becue, and with Leslie Howard as Ashley, when 
she first declares her love for him during a siesta 
¿at the barbecue. A few days later she made a third 
-test—coached in the meantime for a Southern ac- 
cent by Susan Myrick, known as the “Emily Post 
of the South,” one of several experts engaged to 
advise on dialect and manners. This was a later 
scene with Ashley, soon after the war; Scarlett 
-makes another, even more passionate declaration 
of love and suggests they run away together. 

To see these tests is to witness one of those in- 
stantaneous understandings between actress and 
: part. The Southern accent hardly exists in the first 
two, but it doesn’t matter. In every other way Vi- 
vien Leigh becomes Scarlett, and the boldness and 
confidence of an actress only twenty-five years old, 
_ fequired to show her grasp of a role with hardly 
any preparation at all, are extraordinary. In con- 
trast to the others who tested, what is unique and 
immediately striking is her passion. “There was. an 
indescribable wildness about her,” Cukor remem- 





Gone With the Wind belongs to the ages sort of. 
Odds are you'll never find it booked as a required 
film assignment at any of the burgeoning film 
academies. For one thing it’s too long, though at 
three and three-quarter hours it still seems shorter 
than the average avant-garde short. Blacks can ob- 
ct justifiably to the shrilly servile hysterics of But- 
terfly McQueen and even to the once admired but 
onerously displaced maternal massivity of Hattie 
_ McDaniel’s Mammy for Vivien Leigh’s luminously 
_ lily-white Scarlett O'Hara. Highbrows have never 
been able to bring themselves to admit that they 
enjoyed all the wheezing windings of Wind except 
on the most furtive level of flick worship. Hence, 
this moviest of all movies almost never pops up on 
erious” all-time Ten Best lists. Indeed, the late 
is Ferguson derided the film (even before he 
had seen it) as “Clark of Seven Gables” amid 
mplaints that it ran for all of four hours and 
cost all of four million dollars. 
To all this elitist disdain one must counterpose 
the film’s popular mandate around the world as 
the Singles most beloved entertainment ever pro- 
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bered later. She is never coy nor tentative nor 
strained, and instead of playing the first scene with 
Ashley like a schoolgirl with a crush, she is direct 
in her desire for him, dangerously impatient. The 
third test is the most highly charged of all. Within 
a few days she has basically mastered the Southern 
accent, which slips away only now and then. Since 
Howard was not available that day, she is playing 
with another Ashley, but the woodenness of Doug- 
lass Montgomery in no way deters her. Now she 
presents a woman instead of a girl, hardened by 
experience, with an underlying panic and desper- 
ation; the scene becomes a fierce, disturbing ap- 
peal to Ashley to save her life. In fact, the perfor- 
mance here is more striking than when she repeats 
it in the film under Victor Fleming’s direction. 
Five days went by after the last test, and she 
heard nothing. Strangely confident, she cabled Ty- 
rone Guthrie in London, explaining the situation 
and asking for her release from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, which was granted. Selznick’s delay 
had nothing to do with the performance. Both he 
and Cukor were convinced they had found their 
Scarlett. However, Selznick was worried both by 
the fact that she was English and—he was remem- 
bering the problem with Paulette Goddard—having 
a love affair with Olivier while both of them were 
still married. How much public hostility would be 
created by the announcement that an English ac- 
tress had been chosen to play Scarlett? “The idea 
of it seemed outrageous,” Cukor reminisces, 
Though two of the other leading players were 
English, presumably Leslie Howard and Olivia de 


duced. And “produced” is the operative word here, 
not “created” or even “directed.” Gone With the 
Wind came out steaming from the crowded kitchen 
and many cooks of David O. Selznick: two direc- 
tors (George Cukor and Victor Fleming), a platoon 
of writers (all but Sidney Howard uncredited), and 
a cast of thousands. I can never hope to explain to 
my more serious film students why the gnarled 
trees and stately mansions of William Cameron 
Menzies, the morosely melodic score of Max 
Steiner, and the ineffable beauty and cruelty of Vi- 
vien Leigh could cast such a hypnotic spell even 
on moviegoers who should have known better. It is 
much, much easier to analyze the antiseptic pro- 
fundities of Potemkin and Persona than the infec- 
tious banalities of Gone With the Wind. Let us 
say simply that there is something in most of us 
that will always treasure Selznick’s flair for old- 
fashioned, full-bodied narrative even as we pay lip 
service to the most anemic forms of cerebration in 
the modern cinemah. And, ultimately, there is Vi- 
vien Leigh’s smile on the screen like a sliver of 
sunlight piercing the heart. 
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Havilland were thought of as American by having 
worked in Hollywood for several years. The pub- 
lic’s disapproval was far less than feared, anyway, 
and a threat by the Florida branch of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy to boycott the film 
seemed a small price to pay. On the second score, 
both Olivier and Vivien assured Selznick that they 
were filing suits for divorce and intended to get 
married. 

On Christmas Day, 1938, Cukor gave a lunch 
party at his house. Vivien and Olivier were among 
the guests. Soon after they arrived, Cukor took Vi- 
vien aside and told her the part had been cast. She 
supposed he meant Hepburn was to play it after 
all. He shook his head and told her, “I guess we’re 
stuck with you.” 

There remained a final deal to be made. Selz- 
nick bought Vivien’s contract from Korda, who 
told her she was making a foolish mistake. “You 
are completely wrong for the part. . . .” For the 
longest leading role in what was to become the 
longest and most profitable movie ever made in 
Hollywood, she was paid $30,000 and would re- 
main under contract to Selznick until 1945. Her 
mixed reactions, and Cukor as a deciding factor, 
are evident in the first (January 25, 1939) of sev- 
eral letters she wrote to her husband, with whom 
she remained on friendly terms: 


As you so well realize, I loathe Hollywood and 
for no other part would I have dreamt of signing a 
contract. . . . All their standards are financial ones, 
and I am doing Gone With the Wind for them for 
less money than I have been earning, per picture, 
for the last two years. The director of the picture 
was in the theatre for a long time and is a very in- 
telligent and imaginative man and seems to under- 
stand the subject perfectly. . . . 


rom the ashes of Atlanta, under a winter 

sky, arose the set of Tara, carefully romanti- 

cized from Margaret Mitchell’s description. 
A graveled driveway, lined with arching cedars, led 
past a wide green lawn to the plantation house of 
whitewashed brick. Trucks arrived with loads of 
brick dust, mixed into the surrounding earth to 
make it look Southern red. “From the avenue of 
cedars to the row of white cabins in the slave 
quarters,” the author had written, “there was an 
air of solidness, of stability and permanence about 
Tara... .” There was also an air of opulence 
about its reproduction and, when Selznick sent 
Margaret Mitchell photographs of it, she privately 
found it exaggerated. She commented to a friend 
that she’d always thought of Tara as “upcountry 
functional,” and that she would like to found a 
society called the Association of Southerners 
Whose Grandpappies Did Not Live in Houses with 
White Columns. (Later, when Selznick sent her 
photographs of the designs for Twelve Oaks, the 
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Wilkes house, she told the same friend, “I rolled 
on the floor screaming with laughter.”) As for 
Tara’s white columns, Susan Myrick proved her 
worth early on by pointing out to Selznick that at 
least they should not be rounded; and the design 
was corrected to make them square, in the authen- 
tic style of the old South rather than of the studio 
facade. 

There was no question of any serious location 
work in the South; the tradition of Hollywood 
film-making in the thirties was that you could 
make everything look better by building a set, and 
the kind of vast, nostalgic, quintessential evocation 
of the South that Selznick wanted could only be 
achieved at the studio. For the fields surrounding 
Tara, locations were chosen in the San Fernando 
Valley, its earth again tinted red, and the gardens 
of a private estate in Pasadena. 

At the same time, construction was under way 
on the sound stages of the interiors of Tara, Lyle 
Wheeler executing William Cameron Menzies’ de- 
signs for the sets and Joseph Platt contacting deal- 
ers across the country for hundreds of pieces of au- 
thentic furniture. Selznick was particularly 
concerned with the “reality” of these, stressing the 
importance of aging them, to avoid the usual look 
of sets and props that had just arrived the night 
before. Wilbur G. Kurtz, an artist and historian of 
the South, was retained to check on every matter 
of detail, and various assistants were employed 
to verify such things as how horses’ tails were 
cropped at the time and whether oral thermome- 
ters were used in hospitals. All the stars were sum- 
moned for extensive costume and makeup tests, 
and another specialist in Southern dialect, Will A. 
Price, joined Susan Myrick to coach them in ac- 
cents. On another stage, the building of the set for 
the Atlanta Bazaar was under way, and Menzies 
was also preparing a second huge exterior set, the 
city of Atlanta, with more than fifty buildings and 
a total of two miles of streets. 

With the largest army of studio workers ever as- 
sembled for a single movie at his command, spe- 
cialists of every kind surrounding him, Selznick 
seemed to have only one major problem left: the 
script. It was still an unresolved mound: pink, yel- 
low, and blue pages indicating rewrites of the orig- 
inal white; but less than a third of the scenes had 
been fully worked out and were ready to shoot. 
For a few days John Van Druten, already rewrit- 
ing Intermezzo, was called in to work on separate 
scenes; he was followed by Scott Fitzgerald for a 
few weeks. Instructed like the others to use only 
Margaret Mitchell’s dialogue, Fitzgerald seems to 
have been the first to caution Selznick that there 
was already too much of it. He reminded him that 
in movies “it’s dull and false for one character to 
describe another,’ and recommended that long 
speeches, such as Ashley’s account to Scarlett of 
the desperate state of the Confederate army, 
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should be reduced to a minimum, because the au- 
dience had already been shown what he was talk- 
ing about. Fitzgerald would indicate, too, how an 
image or the expression on an actor’s face could 
frequently replace dialogue. One scene he was 
given to rework was the moment when Scarlett 
watches Melanie and Ashley, recently married, go 
upstairs to bed. By this time the audience knew 
that Scarlett was still obsessed with Ashley and 
jealous of Melanie, but the previous version of the 
scene again reminded them of it in dialogue. Fitz- 
gerald’s “rewrite” was a cutting of most of the 
lines, and he explained in a note to Selznick: “It 
seems to me stronger in silence.” 

Fitzgerald also discovered, rather to his surprise, 
that Margaret Mitchell’s original dialogue was usu- 
ally better than other writers’ reworking of it. 
Again, there was often too much of it, but vital 
lines could be extracted to make the point better 
than any rephrasing. In a letter to his daughter he 
gave one of the fairest, most relevant estimates of 
the book as a whole: “. . . not very original, in 
fact leaning’ heavily on The Old Wives’ Tale, Van- 
ity Fair, and all that has been written on the Civil 
War. . . . But on the other hand it is interesting, 
surprisingly honest, consistent and workmanlike 
throughout, and I felt no contempt for it, but only 
a certain pity for those who consider it the su- 
preme achievement of the human mind.” 

With Sidney Howard having already pointed out 
to him the repetitions in the structure, and Fitz- 
gerald now criticizing the dialogue for the same 
reason, Selznick actually held the key to a re- 
examination of his troubled script. He himself did 
not see it that way, however, and used hardly any 
of Fitzgerald’s suggestions; then, disappointed by 
the writer’s failure to come up with some “funny” 
lines for Aunt Pittypat, he fired him. Being taken 
off the script was a disastrous blow to Fitzgerald’s 
already shaky confidence. He began the long on- 
again-off-again drinking bout that led to his final 
decline and death eighteen months later. Another 
letter to his daughter, shortly after Selznick fired 
him, is an ironic valedictory to his unrequited love 
affair with the movies: “So farewell, Miriam Hop- 
_kins, who leans so close when she talks, so long, 
Claudette Colbert, as yet unencountered, mys- 
erious Garbo, glamorous Dietrich, exotic Shirley 
-Temple—you will never know me. . . .” However, 
between the drinking bouts and brief assignments 
on B pictures, he began The Last Tycoon. Al- 
though unfinished, it remains the most fascinating 
novel about Hollywood ever written, and sums up 
his feelings about the Thalbergs and the Selznicks, 
those enigmatic, power-driven figures whom in 
spite of everything he wanted to please. 

So Fitzgerald’s pages joined the mass of others 
on the shelf, and Selznick showed little concern. 
He seemed infatuated with the physical creation of 
a world. Every other element came under painstak- 



















ing supervision at this time, and he even sent an 
SOS to Margaret Mitchell: “How should we tie 
Mammy’s bandana?” (Her answer: “I don’t know, 
and I’m not going out on a limb over a headrag.”) 
Meanwhile, the basic material remained in a state 
of relative disorganization. 

There were other reasons for this, beyond the 
mania for physical detail, wallpapers, fabrics for 
petticoats, bandanas. First, Selznick had begun to 
delude himself that he was a writer, a delusion 
that was to grow stronger in later years. From the 
succession of writers after Sidney Howard! he had 
gained a few satisfactory scenes and a few ideas, 
but in spite of all the other pressures, he found 
time to rewrite practically all the scenes himself. 
By now, of course, he regarded the film of Gone 
With the Wind as entirely his own conception, and 
perhaps it seemed logical to him that he should 
personally solve every problem. From time to time 
Cukor would complain about a scene not being 
ready, and Selznick’s response was always the 
same. He would promise to work all night with 
one of the writers currently and momentarily on 
his payroll, and the scene would be perfect in the 
morning. Not surprisingly, the results failed to jus- 
tify his promise. 

For under the surface the strain was beginning 
to tell. In an article called “The Great Dictater,” 
Alva Johnston has described Selznick’s condition at 
this time. Not only would he work without sleep- 
ing for seventy-two hours at a stretch but, under 
his doctor’s supervision, he had been put on “a 
daily ration of benzedrine and six or eight grains 
of thyroid extract—enough to send many a man to 
heaven. Rather than yield to fatigue, he occasion- 
ally left his office at two or three a.m. and went to 
a gambling house. This was an expensive cure for 
drowsiness, but after a few hours of roulette he 
would return to his office refreshed and wide 
awake, with all the fatigue toxins cleared out of his 
brain.” Johnston also put forward the interesting 
theory that Selznick developed the habit of dictat- 
ing memos because he hated to be interrupted 
while he was talking, and nobody can interrupt a 
memo. Selznick himself said that he learned the 
habit from his father, who found dictation the best 
way of clarifying his thoughts. I think there was by 
now another reason. At a time when he was un- 
dertaking the most ambitious and strenuous work 
of his career, his expanding ego demanded a con- 
sciousness of posterity. He was documenting him- 
self, and taking care that the documents should be 
preserved. In the same way, after the success of 
Gone With the Wind he ordered his publicity staff 
to write letters to the editors of all the major ency- 





‘Other writers called in for a few days on the script, apart 
from those already mentioned, were John Balderston, who 
adapted The Prisoner of Zenda; the playwright Edwin Justus 
Mayer; and Charles MacArthur, the frequent collaborator of 
Ben Hecht’s. The results of their work, if any, remain unknown. 












lopedias and reference books that did not yet in- 
lude his name. 

Pushing himself to the edge, propped up by 
drugs, sleeping irregularly, gambling compulsively, 
his marriage to Irene Mayer beginning to show 
signs of crisis (a tricky problem while he was in 
business with her father), Selznick’s control was not 
as completely secure as it appeared to the world. 
These tensions account to a considerable extent for 
his failure to come to terms with the script, and for 
the other quarrels and emergencies that were to 
explode throughout much of the shooting. 


n January 26, 1939, principal shooting be- 

gan. The opening studio sequences—Scar- 

lett. on the porch at Tara, flirting with the 
Tarleton twins and complaining about their talk of 
“war, then getting ready for the Wilkes barbecue— 
were actually the first to be done. (The porch scene 
was then reshot on Selznick’s orders, because he 
wanted Scarlett to wear a white dress instead of 
the flowered muslin that she would also wear to 
the barbecue.) Then, because of the script situ- 
ation, scenes were scheduled according to whether 
they already existed in practical form on paper, 
_and according to which sets were ready. Cukor fol- 
lowed the opening with two other episodes taken 
very literally from the book: the birth of Melanie’s 
child, with Scarlett forcing the hysterical Prissy 
“(Butterfly McQueen) to help her deliver it, and the 
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incident of the Union deserter who appears at 
Tara at the end of the war and is shot by Scarlett. 
After this, he completed the first scene with Gable, 
when Rhett brings Scarlett the present of a Paris 
hat. Then he moved to the set of the Atlanta Ba- 
zaar, and began the first day’s shooting of the ball. 
At the end of it, when he’d been working on the 
picture for two and a half weeks, Selznick fired 
him. 

To this day Cukor says he is still uncertain of 
the reason. He had been Selznick’s choice from the 
first; they had worked together for two years, be- 
tween other films, making tests and conferring on 
the script, the design, and all the casting. At the 
time, it was widely believed that Gable had never 
wanted Cukor, that he was afraid of his reputation 
as a “woman’s director,” and felt the picture would 
be thrown to Vivien Leigh. Cukor does not accept 
this. “If that’s so, it was very naive of him and not 
the thinking of a very good or professional ac- 
tor... . I don’t throw anything anywhere at all. 
There’s the truth of the scene and it states itself.” 
The one scene with Gable that he directed, which 
remains in the picture, certainly shows no favor- 
itism toward Vivien Leigh; on the other hand, 
both Lee Garmes and Ray Klune have confirmed 
to me their impression that Gable—who was ex- 
tremely nervous and tense throughout much of the 
shooting—was never happy with the choice of Cu- 
kor. Their only overt disagreement, in the brief 
time they worked together, was over the question 


STANLEY KAUFFMANN: “The Romantic Is Still Popular” 


[can’t remember why | saw GWTW a second 
time, in 1960. The first time was the year it came 
out, 1939. I hope never to see it again: twice is 
twice as much as any lifetime needs. But it’s re- 
- markable that after spending almost eight hours of 
omy existence in front of this film, I can remember 
only two points vividly. I can kid myself that I re- 
member much discussed moments—the crane shot 
of the wounded at Atlanta, Hattie McDaniel talk- 
ing herself down the long stairway, and so on. But 
_ what really sticks in my mind is, first, the title itself, 
floating in with the wind from right to left, one gi- 
ant billowy letter at a time; and second, a scene 
among Southern gentlemen near the beginning, be- 
fore the outbreak of war. Rhett Butler makes a 
truthful remark about the South’s poor chances, 
and a young hotblood challenges him to a duel. 
Rhett takes the youth’s impetuosity calmly and 
‘tums away. Another man tells the gloating youth 
‘that his life has just been spared, for Butler is the 
best pistol shot in the South. 
| suppose this means that the film is most sig- 
lificant to me as a “property” and that only one 
of its cavalier flourishes struck a deep response in 
my own system of fantasies.. 


The most interesting way to consider GWTW to- 
day is in comparison with the film that may even- 
tually surpass it in profits, The Godfather. Look at: 
the similarities. Both originated in best-selling 
American novels. Both are very long. Both are 
about predators. Both are ultra-American yet are ` 
very closely allied to Europe (Walter Scott and Sic- 
ily). And, most important, both live within codes 
of honor, and both codes are romances. William R. 
Taylor has shown, in Cavalier and Yankee, that the 
“Walter Scott” antebellum South was largely a lit- 
erary fabrication, concocted at the time, not retro- 
spectively; as for The Godfather, our newspapers. 
show us daily that “They Only Kill Each Other” is 
just another escape hatch to allow us to blink facts. 
“Us,” by the way, means the world, not just the _ 
United States, since the whole world flocks to both ~ 
films. 

And that’s interesting, too, because it leads to a 
difference, not a likeness. In a new age, when the 
“realistic” Godfather is packing them in, the roso 
mantic GWTW is still popular. There’s a crumb of 
comfort in that: at least culture is still more plural- 
ist than some of our propagandists would have us 
believe. 








of a Southern accent, Cukor wanting the actor to 
attempt a more distinct one; but Selznick inter- 
fered, coming down on Gable’s side. 

Cukor has also said that for the first time in 
their relationship, even before shooting started, 
Selznick seemed to trust him less. “He wanted to 
attend the rehearsals, which I thought unwise. I 
was the director, after all, and a director should 
shoot the scene before the producer sees it... . 
And then David started coming down on the set, 
giving hot tips which weren’t really very helpful. 
He’d never done that before. He changed our 
methods of working. . . .” In fact, their relation- 
ship had changed in other ways since they first 
worked together. No longer the protégé, Cukor had 
become a highly successful director without Selz- 
nick by the time of Gone With the Wind: he had 
turned down A Star Is Born, not wanting to do 
another Hollywood movie so soon and preferring 
to direct Camille instead, and he had also declined 
to replace H. C. Potter on Tom Sawyer. Selznick 
had not failed to comment privately, in a memo to 
one of his company associates, on the problems of 
“the Cukor situation.” 

Another clue is provided by Lee Garmes. In an 
interview with Charles Higham, he remarked, “It 
wasn’t his fault that George was fired. It was Da- 
vid’s. . . . All the preparatory work was based on 
Sidney Howard’s script, but when we started shoot- 
ing, we were using Selznick’s. His own material 
didn’t play the same. Cukor was too much of a 
gentleman to go to David and say, ‘Look, you silly 
son of a bitch, your writing isn’t as good... .’” 
Instead, Cukor directed some basically unplayable 
scenes to the best of his ability, “and no one else 
wanted to tell the Czar he was wrong.” This point 
is borne out in another letter that Vivien Leigh 
wrote to her husband. 

Pressure from MGM seems to have been an- 





Left to right: Melanie and Mammy (Hattie McDaniel) 
after the death of Scarlett and Rhett’s child. Scarlett 
running to meet her father. Scarlett and Rhett with the 
remnants of the Confederate Army. Scarlett and the 
Union deserter. 
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other factor. First of all, had Gable been unhappy, 
the studio would have wanted to placate him; and 
while it was clear from the start that the film 
would go some way over its original budget of 
$2,500,000, Cukor refused to sacrifice the nuances 
of detail and atmosphere so characteristic of his 
work. “Look at the scene where Mammy’s lacing 
up Scarlett,” Olivia de Havilland said later, “and 
then at the next one, where Scarlett sits on the 
Stairs eating a chicken leg. There’s no other scene 
in the film with so much detail, such richness—all 
these were Cukor touches.” Yet when Mayer saw 
the rushes, he expressed doubts. If Cukor paid so 
much attention to intimate moments, wouldn’t he 
neglect the spectacle, the more commercial aspects 
of the story? It seems possible that Mayer’s reac- 
tion revived an ancient doubt in Selznick’s mind. 
Originally he had thought of employing another 
director for the war sequences, and considered 
the idea of approaching D. W. Griffith; then, 
reluctantly, he decided that the old master was not 
up to it. Also, as Leslie Howard complained in a 
letter to his daughter, “after seven days’ shooting 
they are five days behind schedule.” Much of the 
delay, however, was caused by Selznick, who not 
only ordered the porch scene to be reshot but sent 
down his own revised scenes almost every day. 

Just as Cukor never really knew, neither perhaps 
did Selznick. A joint statement issued to the press 
on February 13 began as follows: “As a result of a 
series of disagreements between us over many of 
the individual scenes of Gone With the Wind, we 
have mutually decided that the only solution is for 
a new director to be selected at as early a date as 
is practicable.” 


4 \ostumed in black, Vivien Leigh and Olivia 
| de Havilland had been rehearsing a scene 
\— at the Atlanta Bazaar when the news was 
brought. They burst into tears and ran over to 
Selznick’s office, where for almost an hour they 
pleaded with him to change his mind. They said 


that Cukor had done all the groundwork on their 





roles, that he had laid them out in detail; but Selz- 
nick remained unyielding. 

In fact, although Cukor shot so little of the pic- 
ture, his imprint continued. After he’d left, de Ha- 
villand called him up to ask if she could come 
over to his house for a few hours on Sundays 
(there was a six-day week at the time) and, as Cu- 
kor puts it, “do some moonlighting.” They would 
run scenes together, and one day the actress asked 
Cukor if he thought she was wrong to be doing 
this behind Vivien’s back. He told her that he 
couldn’t see why, since Vivien was doing exactly 
the same thing. Until the end of shooting, in fact, 
Cukor “ghosted” their performances in this way. 

Naturally, production had to close down after 
Cukor’s dismissal, and the episode seemed to con- 
firm a general doubt in Hollywood about the 
whole project. “The whole town was against us,” 
de Havilland remembers, “and there wasn’t a soul 
in Hollywood who wished us well.” And Vivien 
wrote in another letter to her husband: “He [Cu- 
kor] was my last hope of ever enjoying the picture. 
He was quite right, as the head office suddenly de- 
cided that the script (written by one of America’s 
best dramatists) which they had for two years 
wasn’t good enough, and started writing one them- 
selves. So you can imagine what the dialogue is 
KES 3.05" 

The only member of the cast who appeared 
unaffected was Leslie Howard. Before shooting 
started, when he made his costume tests, he real- 
ized how much he disliked the prospect of playing 
Ashley. “I hate the damn part,” he wrote to his 
daughter. “I’m not nearly beautiful or young 
enough for Ashley, and it makes me sick being 
fixed up to look attractive.” As for the film itself: 
“Terrible lot of nonsense—heaven help me if I ever 
read the book.” When Cukor left, he evidently 
agreed with most of Hollywood: “David says he is 
going to sue me for spreading alarm and de- 
spondency.” 

Gable, naturally, involved himself in the ques- 
tion of Cukor’s replacement. MGM wanted his 
successor to be one of their own contract directors, 





and gave Selznick a list of those available: King 
Vidor, Robert Z. Leonard, Jack Conway, and Vic- 
tor Fleming. Selznick asked Gable which of these 
he would prefer, and the actor immediately chose 
Fleming. 

As well as being a “man’s director,” Fleming 
had proved himself a highly competent manager of 
action and spectacle in a variety of films; but he 
accepted the job with reluctance, and only after 
pressure from MGM and Gable. Raymond Klune 
remembers him as a dour man, notably foul- 
mouthed and anti-Semitic. (“How can you keep on 
working for all these Jews?” he used to ask him.) 
Lee Garmes also told me that Fleming had been 
forewarned of Selznick’s habit of rewriting the 
script, and when he was shown the existing foot- 
age, the producer was shocked by his reaction. 
“David,” he said, “your fucking script is no fuck- 
ing good.” 

Since nobody had said this before, Selznick felt 
obliged to make a gesture and agreed to call in a 
new writer. He turned to his old friend Ben Hecht, 
a man of occasional though cynical brilliance, fa- 
mous as a “fixer” of scripts and self-described as 
“a man of letters with a Hollywood address.” 

In A Child of the Century he tells how Selznick 
and Fleming arrived at his house on a Sunday 
morning at dawn. By sunrise, the three of them 
had reached the studio in Selznick’s car, having 
settled terms on the way. Hecht would be paid 
$15,000, and all the work had to be done in a 
week. Then “four Selznick secretaries who had not 
yet been to sleep that night staggered in with type- 
writers, paper and a gross of pencils.” Appalled to 
discover that Hecht had never read Gone With the 
Wind, Selznick decided there was no time to rem- 
edy that now. Since Fleming hadn’t read it either, 
the producer himself gave Hecht a verbal summary 
that lasted an hour. “I had seldom heard a more 
involved plot. My verdict was that nobody could 
make a sensible movie out of it. Fleming, who was 
reputed to be part Indian, sat brooding at his own 
council fires. I asked him if he had been able to 
follow the story David had told. He said no.” 
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Hecht then asked Selznick if at any time since 
he bought the novel a writer had turned this 
“Ouidalike flight into the Civil War” into a work- 
able screen narrative. Selznick at first seemed 
doubtful; then, remembering Sidney Howard’s first 
draft, long since buried in revisions, he wondered 
if it might be worth looking at again. A secretary 
finally located the original and Selznick read it 
aloud. “Precise and telling” was Hecht’s verdict, 
and he saw no problem other than reducing its 
length. For the rest of the week he worked in eigh- 
teen- and twenty-four-hour stretches doing exactly 
that. Believing that food slowed up the creative 
process, the producer limited their lunches to a 
snack of bananas and salted peanuts. On the fifth 
day, in the act of eating a banana, Selznick col- 
lapsed and had to be revived by a doctor. On the 
sixth, a blood vessel burst in Fleming’s eye. Hecht 
conserved his strength by dozing on a couch while 
Selznick and Fleming acted out the scenes, and at 
the end of the week he had completed a revised 
version of the first half. It was a performance of 
sheer technique, not invention, and he wanted no 
credit and took none. 

Later, Selznick was to play down Hecht’s contri- 
bution. (He also rewrote it.) He claimed that while 
Sidney Howard was the only writer who did sub- 
stantial work on the script, the final structure was 
80 percent his own, with the rest conceived by 
Howard and Jo Swerling. 

Once again, this is a matter which cannot be fi- 
nally settled. However, on the evidence of the fin- 


Hollywood films tend to age well. What at the 
time may have seemed journalistic or cheap often 
displays after the passage of years an unexpected 
depth and dignity. Like other artifacts, films ac- 
quire a patina. But time, alas, has treated GWTW 
cruelly. It seems even worse now than when I saw 
it in 1939. 

I am not referring to the obvious ideological is- 
sues. There is no more point in condemning 
GWTW for reproducing the stereotypes of its day— 
for its attitudes toward blacks and women, for its 
idealization of slavery and its caricature of Recon- 
struction—than there is in condemning The Birth of 
a Nation for admiring the Ku Klux Klan. GWTW 
fails rather on its chosen ground. It has an epic 
theme: the downfall of a brave, haughty, and ob- 
tuse ruling class against a backdrop of war and so- 
cial upheaval. But it loses the theme in a morass 
of unconvincing sentimentality. It aspires to opera 
and achieves soap opera. 

The public moments in the first half still have a 
sweep and vigor: the panic of flight along dusty 
toads; Atlanta under siege and in flames; the great 
long pull-away shot of the Confederate wounded ly- 
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ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR.: “Time, alas, has treated GWTW cruelly.” 





ished film, I would say that 50 percent of its struc- 
ture is due to none of these writers, but to 
Margaret Mitchell. 


Cukor’s dismissal. It was quickly apparent 

that Vivien Leigh’s relationship with the new 
director, like Scarlett’s with Rhett, would be con- 
tentious. Any successor to Cukor would have had a 
difficult time endearing himself to her, but with 
Fleming’s open declaration of intentions, “I’m go- 
ing to make this picture a melodrama,” she pre- 
pared for battle. Nor was she pleased when he im- 
mediately nicknamed her “Fiddle-de-Dee.” There 
were to be few moments, in fact, when she wasn’t 
complaining about Selznick’s dialogue and the way 
Fleming expected her to play it. Selznick described 
later how she would mutter under her breath be- 
fore a take and make “small moans.” Nevertheless 
she was always polite and professional; they ar- 
rived at a workable truce and a grudging respect 
for each other. 

At first Vivien Leigh had felt deeply dis- 
couraged, faced on the one hand with Fleming, a 
man. she considered an expert but simpleminded 
technician replacing an artist, a “poor wretch” who 
never had time even to read the book, and on the 
other with the leviathan of Selznick; but in spite of 
being so young and unknown, she tackled both 
with a coolly virulent determination. In her loyalty 
to Cukor’s conception of the role, and in her argu- 


i hooting resumed on March 1, two weeks after 








ing in the city square. The second half should have 
been haunted by Reconstruction as the first was by 
war. Instead the private drama takes over. 

And how badly written it is! There is hardly a 
sharp or even a credible line. It is picture-post- 
card writing, as it is picture-postcard photography 
(and, for that matter, picture-postcard music). 
Melanie and Scarlett, the women’s-serial rewrite of 
Amelia Sedley and Becky Sharp, are too much: one 
too good to be true, the other too wicked. As Ms. Scar- 
lett, Vivien Leigh gives a thin and shallow perfor- 
mance. She does not enrich the part by the slightest id- 
iosyncrasy or originality. It is far more external and 
far less interesting as a rendition of a Southern bitch 
than Bette Davis’ Jezebel or Miriam Hopkins’ Temple 
Drake. Olivia de Havilland and Leslie Howard are be- 
yond belief. Only Clark Gable, though one wearies of 
the knowing smile with which he monitors Scarlett’s 
escapades, triumphs over the banal lines through a 
pleasantly cynical conception of the role and a hard, 
florid masculinity. i 

Perhaps in another thirty years GWTW may ac- 
quire its patina. For the moment, at least to this 
unregenerate viewer, it is a bore. 





ments with Selznick about the script, she became a 
creative influence on the picture far beyond the 
usual limits of an actress. On the surface, de Ha- 
villand was pliant, while secretly conferring with 
Cukor; Gable and Fleming were old friends; Leslie 
Howard was bored and given to flubbing his lines; 
it was left to Vivien to speak her mind, which she 
began to do with a courage and passion that must 
have astonished Selznick. (“No Pollyanna,” he 
would sigh when describing her.) Every day she 
would arrive on the set with a copy of the novel in 
her hand, as evidence that the original was supe- 
rior to the rewrites, and also “to look up each 
scene as we filmed it, to remind myself where I 
was supposed to be, and how I should be feeling— 
until Selznick shouted at me to throw the damned 
thing away.” Without the book and without Cukor, 
she said, she would never have been able to get 
through. But there was also her own strength, and 
the self-discipline that de Havilland called “not 
harsh, but of an exquisite order.” She had wanted 
the part, she had started with great hopes, and was 
determined not to lose out now. “She gave some- 
thing to that film,” de Havilland has commented, 
“which I don’t think she ever got back.” 


ith Gable her relations were polite but 
formal. He was Fleming’s friend, and 
therefore on the opposite side; also, the 
two men had much in common. One of the great 
screen personalities of his time, Gable never lost a 
fear that his private self might be revealed. Cast as 
the male conqueror, adored for it, he was in life 
sexually cautious, and, until he met Carole Lom- 
bard, drawn to older women. In his early career as 
an actor in touring companies, he played with sev- 
eral distinguished, middle-aged, and lecherous la- 
dies of the theater. Both Alice Brady and Jane 
Cowl tried unsuccessfully to seduce him; Pauline 
Frederick got as far as persuading him to rub her 
back after the performance. Even though he com- 
plained that she looked at him as if she never ex- 
pected to see another man in her life, his first two 
marriages were to women considerably older than 
himself. “You know I love Pappy,” Lombard once 
remarked after their marriage, “even though he’s 
not the greatest lay.” And for years it was a closely 
guarded studio secret that he wore false teeth. 
Anxious to improve himself as an actor, Gable 
was equally anxious that no one should know that 
he needed to improve. Self-consciousness haunted 
him, diffidence held him back. If a director 
stopped him in the middle of a take, he had to go 
back to the beginning and get into the scene all 
over again. Over the years he struggled to acquire 
technique. At MGM this was well known, and his 
screen personality would be carefully built up to 
exploit all that was appealing in him, roles chosen 
that gave him the fewest problems, directors found 
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who knew how to relax him best. He was happiest 
in scenes of action and wisecracking, when he had 
to threaten sexuality rather than demonstrate it, 
and the part of Rhett Butler was the first in which 
he knew he’d have to explore himself. Vivien 
quickly sensed his nervousness, and ironically the 
newcomer found herself reassuring the famous star. 
Impressed but wary, he withdrew to the cama- 
raderie of Fleming. There was no one else in the 
company that he really trusted. He was tense when 
he began the picture—the role intimidated him and 
his divorce case was coming to court in a few 
weeks’ time—and he was also a naturally suspicious 
man. Selznick noted that on several occasions the 
actor had accused him of trying to “do him 
in.” 
It seems likely that the relationship of Vivien 
and Gable outside the film contributed something 
important to their scenes together. In the novel, 
Rhett is amused by Scarlett because he knows that 
her airs and graces conceal a very hard, level 
head; he is physically attracted to her, and he 
knows that in spite of her denials she feels the 
same way toward him. In the film, something 
more happens. For the first time, Rhett is con- 
fronted by a woman as strong as himself, and 
there are moments when you detect a guarded, al- 
most rueful quality beneath the swagger. (It was 
there in all of Gable’s performances.) Each has 
called the other’s bluff, and the marriage develops 
into a fluctuating struggle for power. When Rhett 
walks out, he is confessing in a way that he has 
lost. The resonance comes from their personal 
chemistry as performers. 

The most difficult scene for Gable to play, in the 
picture and in his whole career, was when Melanie 
breaks the news to Rhett of Scarlett’s miscarriage. 
The facade of the man dissolves. “Melanie had 
never seen a man cry and of all men, Rhett, so 
suave, so mocking, so eternally sure of himself.” 
The idea seemed as chilling to Gable as it did to 
Melanie. He pleaded with Fleming to have the 
scene rewritten, or to cheat it, not to make him 
play it, even threatening to walk off the picture 
and give up his career. One of the reasons that 
Gable liked Fleming was that he always seemed to 
defer to the star; to the others he would give or- 
ders, but to Gable he would say, “Do you think 
we can try it this way?” Fleming discussed the 
problem with Selznick first, and the producer par- 
tially relieved Gable by promising to shoot the 
scene two ways: with tears, and with an eloquently 
turned back. Then, privately, Fleming suggested to 
Gable that the tears would be much better; they 
would not destroy his image, as he feared, but 
would increase the audience’s sympathy for the 
character. He shot the dry-eyed version first, and 
then—after a last protest from the star—the weep- 
ing. The weeping was used, of course, and on the 
screen shows no strain or hesitation. Even though 
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he never attempted anything as complex before or 
afterwards, Rhett remains the part with which 
Gable is most identified. Fleming’s most important 
contribution to Gone With the Wind was his per- 
sonal knowledge of the actor, and his ability to re- 
lease him from his fears. 


hree weeks after shooting was resumed, an- 
other important head fell. Lee Garmes was 
conferring with William Cameron Menzies 
on an elaborate scene in which Scarlett makes 
her way through the hundreds of Confederate 
wounded at the Atlanta railroad station. Like 
many other spectacular moments, it was to be exe- 
cuted under Selznick’s close supervision. He had 
demanded 2500 extras for the soldiers, an un- 
heard-of number in those days, and the Screen Ex- 
tras Guild had only 1500 available. Seizing the op- 
portunity to save money, Selznick ordered 1000 
dummies to swell the crowd, insisting that the trick 
be kept a secret. He also wanted the camera 
placed on a high crane able to rise a hundred feet 
above the ground to follow Scarlett. No studio had 
a crane large enough, and the shot was postponed 
until Ray Klune had the idea of borrowing one 
from a construction company, and then of building 
a concrete ramp so that the camera’s smoothness 
of movement when mounted was assured. Rehears- 
als for this took several days, with a specially de- 
tailed additional crew. By the time everything was 
ready, Garmes had been taken off the picture, be- 
cause Selznick had decided that his use of color 
was too “neutral.” 
“We were using a new type of film,” Garmes 
has explained, “with softer tones, softer quality, 
but David had been accustomed to working with 
picture-postcard colors. He tried to blame me be- 
cause the picture was looking too quiet in texture. 
I liked the look; I thought it was wonderful. . . .” 
_ According to the Technicolor adviser, Ray Renna- 
han, Garmes’s lighting was “softer” and “flatter” 
than the style Selznick wanted; Rennahan’s own 
preference was for more sharpness, and he recom- 
mended a cameraman, Ernest Haller, who fortu- 
nately was ready to take over at a day’s notice; so 
this changeover was made without any loss of 
time. Haller had never done a color film before, 
but with Rennahan’s guidance he achieved a 
greater “definition,” and Selznick was pleased with 
the result. But the difference in style was far less 
than might have been expected. 
The next major crisis occurred a month later. By 
_ the middle of April, Selznick was worried by what 
he described as Victor Fleming’s physical and 
mental exhaustion. Fleming’s doctor had assured 
him there was no cause for alarm, and until April 
26 the director continued to work efficiently on the 
film, though his moods alternated between an al- 






most despairing energy and violent explosions of 






rage. After another disagreement with Vivien while 
rehearsing, he threw down his script, walked out of 
the studio, and drove home to Malibu. Next day it 
was reported that he had had a nervous collapse 
and had told his wife he’d contemplated suicide, 
wanting to plunge his car over a cliff. 

Selznick contacted his doctor and learned that 
the breakdown was feigned; Fleming was certainly 
tired and angry, but not in the least a hospital 
case. According to Klune, it was decided to with- 
hold the information from the rest of the company. 
Fleming’s sudden theatrical gesture was a protest 
against what he considered David’s domination of 
the picture. From the time that he took over, the 
continuity girl was under orders from Selznick to 
report any deviation on the set from the shooting 
plan or the script. Fleming received constant 
memos about his use of color (comparing it unfa- 
vorably to the color in The Garden of Allah), about 
padding Vivien’s bosom (referred to as “the breast- 
work situation”), and about the costumes. Flem- 
ing’s request for the schedule to be rearranged so 
that he could shoot in continuity was refused; Selz- 
nick told him it was impossible to keep Gable on 
the payroll doing nothing. Probably the peak of his 
irritation was reached after Selznick had screened 
The Great Waltz, an MGM picture about Johann 
Strauss credited to Julien Duvivier, but for which 
Fleming had shot some major sequences. Highly 
impressed with its technique, Selznick asked the di- 
rector why his work on Gone With the Wind was 
so much less remarkable. Fleming blamed the 
cumbersome Technicolor equipment, explaining 
that on a black-and-white movie he had far more 
flexibility with camera angles. In all these con- 
frontations Fleming was the loser; he finally threw 
a tantrum and converted it into a breakdown, un- 
der the false impression that Selznick would prom- 
ise to reduce the pressure if he came back. 

Discussing the situation with Klune, the pro- 
ducer said that the best way to get Fleming back 
would be to replace him. A feigned breakdown 
made the crisis no less severe, and it was impera- 
tive that shooting should not be closed down 
again. Klune suggested Sam Wood, who had just 
finished Goodbye, Mr. Chips in England and was 
now in New York. Over the long-distance phone 
he accepted the assignment, and began working 
three days later, 

Perhaps the fact that Wood had once worked as 
assistant to Cecil B. De Mille led Selznick to be- 
lieve that he could tackle a story of this size. Up to 
this time, all of Sam Wood’s movies had been re- 
markable for their complete lack of visual appeal. 
No doubt Selznick relied on Menzies to take care 
of this, and an interesting minor footnote to film 
history follows. Wood came under the spell of 
Menzies, and a year later they worked together on 
Our Town, then on two very stylish period pieces, 
Kings Row and Ivy. Throughout the forties, in fact, 



















































































the movies directed by Sam Wood acquired an 
elaborate visual surface. Before Gone With the 
Wind his work had no personality, though his di- 
rection of actors was competent; but afterwards it 
at least had some visual distinction. 
In relation to Gone With the Wind, the minor 
footnote clinches a major point. From the time 
that Sam Wood took over, Selznick became ex- 
plicitly the creator of the film, in all but name its 
director and writer as well as producer. The ma- 
chine he had built for this purpose now operated 
for him alone. Actors excepted, it had no irreplace- 
able parts. If a cameraman failed to deliver the 
hoped-for images, if a director temporarily threw 
up the sponge, it became simply a matter of call- 
ing for a new component. For the rest of his life 
Selznick was to approach film-making in this way, 
and his later projects were notorious for the 
-clashes with directors and technicians, the numbers 
of scenes rewritten and reshot. It explains Cukor’s 
remark that Gone With the Wind, in spite of its 
success, contained the seeds of Selznick’s destruc- 
tion. Creating it, he was at the same time taking 
the first steps toward destroying himself. Con- 
vinced that his talents were protean, he was able 
on this one occasion to stretch them to extraordi- 
nary limits; but he drew the wrong conclusion 
< when he believed it could happen again. 


~ ,\leming “recovered” after two weeks, and it 

mA is characteristic that Selznick brought him 
A back while still retaining Sam Wood. He 
had devised an elaborate system to make up for 
lost time: he placated Gable by promising him 
that none of his scenes would be directed by 
Wood; he persuaded Vivien and the other princi- 
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The difference is, of course, that thirty years 
later, as with all things, one squints the eye a little, 
puts all thoughts of the purity of its kitsch aside, 
and consciously relaxes before being swept up in 
all the glorious excesses of Gone With the Wind, 
undoubtedly still the best and most durable piece 
of popular entertainment to have come off the 
Holiywood assembly lines. 

One is still swept up and one wallows (of course 
in a nostalgic glow) in the pace, the variety of 
scenes and personalities, the enriched and par- 
ticularized stereotypes, and the somehow arch- 
etypal clichés which only that moviemaking rarity, 
a showman with taste and intelligence, could have 
produced out of Margaret Mitchell’s total dimi- 
nution (intellectual as well as structural) of War 
and Peace. For my moviegoing generation, the 
Russians’ 1968 433-minute film of the Tolstoy work 


| certainly underlined its Americanization and min- 
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pals to work for both directors as the schedule de- 
manded; he stepped up the number of second 
units for incidental shots to five, and entrusted 
Menzies with two major sequences as well as sev- 
eral linking passages. Amazingly, there is no dis- 
parity in styles in the resulting scenes. Not only 
were Fleming and Wood in effect working as 
megaphones for Selznick, but Menzies now coordi-.. 
nated the visual aspects of every sequence even 
more closely, and the memos continued to arrive 
whenever Selznick heard that one of his directors 
had changed a camera setup. In this way, dis- 
placements of personnel could not affect the look 
and construction of the whole. The only variable 
could have been the actors, frequently informed 
what age they would be playing only twenty-four 
hours beforehand; but they not only survived, they 
never lost faith. The greatest burden fell on Vivien 
Leigh and Olivia de Havilland, who would find: 
themselves week after week shooting a scene for 
Sam Wood in the morning, then moving to Flem- 
ing’s set for an episode several years later (or ear- 
lier) in the afternoon. Vivien said later that she 
had “no time to let worry get the upper hand. I 
lived Scarlett for almost six months from early 
morning till late at night.” Olivia de Havilland has 
told me that she remembers “very little sense of 
dislocation, because of David Selznick’s astonish- 
ingly unifying influence.” She never doubted that 
they were making “something special, something 
which would last forever.” 

It could only have been Selznick who enabled 
Sam Wood to pass a difficult test, winning ap- 
proval from the actors on the first scene he di- 
rected. This was at night, de Havilland recalls, 
on the back lot, after dinner, “the moment when 
Vivien and I come out of the church and are ac- 
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imization by Selznik et al—but until then certainly 
GWTW stood as our spectacular. 
And therefore there’s generational nostalgia, re- 
call of an adolescent wonder at the opulence of 
cinematic magic (how the liberal-intellectual critics 
of that day scorned the $4-million cost and the — 
publicity attendant on the star selection—while in 
our critical day we scarce batted an eye at Cleo- 
patra’s $40 million and its star shenanigans!), scorn 
of today’s lack of glamour and superstars (and; 
who’s around to beat the Gable-Leigh-Howard-de 
Havilland combo, with a supporting cast that- 
would merit stardom in today’s talent-scarce mar- 
ket?), and wonderment at the relative realism of 
character amid the mush-mouth Southernisms and 
Civil War Weltschmerzisms. Si 
All that glows. But so does the film, because it's 
the stuf our movie dreams were made on-—and 
mighty durable stuff it proves to be. ge 





costed on its steps by Belle Watling. I liked that 
scene, and thought it went well, and was relieved 
to see that the new hand would guide us wisely.” 
There was also a debt of which Wood was prob- 
ably unaware; both actresses had been fortified by 
discussing the scene beforehand with Cukor. 








Leslie Howard was also to find himself under 
pressure. Contracted to star in Intermezzo as well 
as become its associate producer, he was now re- 
quested to play two roles simultaneously. The 
starting date of Intermezzo could not be delayed 
even though Gone With the Wind was behind 
schedule; having disagreed with the original direc- 
tor, William Wyler, over the script, Selznick had 
now lined up Gregory Ratoff to replace him. How- 
ard accepted the situation with his usual detached 
whimsy, remarking to Klune that he didn’t mind 
being given only fifteen minutes to switch roles, 
but would have liked more time for the costume 
change. 

During all these months of tense and upstream 
work, Selznick the autocrat was not the only key 
figure. There was also Selznick the personal 
charmer and enthusiast, magnetic and, in spite of 
everything, irresistible. Even those upon whom the 
axe fell displayed surprisingly little bitterness— 
Garmes worked for him again, and Cukor was to re- 
main friends with him. “He treated us with such 
appreciation,” de Havilland remembers. “At the 
end of every week you’d find a packet of eight-by- 
ten glossy stills of the scenes you’d worked on 
waiting in your dressing room. You’d do anything 
for a man like that. . . .” The six-foot-one figure 
with ponderous frame and rather clumsy move- 
ments was a genuine source of wonder. Whatever 
he did had an aura of such conviction that it 
seemed curiously innocent. In a sense it was, since 
all his actions were based on the very simple idea 
that any methods were justified to make Gone 
With the Wind come out the way he wanted. The 
hostility of the industry in general now worked in 
his favor. “Turkey” and “bust” and “white ele- 
phant” and “Selznick’s folly” were the favorite epi- 
thets, and they had the effect of intensifying the 
loyalty of his actors and technicians. When he re- 
marked, “There’s only room for one prima donna 
on this lot, and that’s me,” they not only knew it 
to be true but savored the jovial confidence with 
which he said it. They also learned that the un- 
ceasing notes of complaints, the hesitations and 
endless rewriting, reflected a desire to extract the 
best from himself and others. According to 
Garmes, while David thought he knew what he 
wanted, he frequently had trouble recognizing it 
when brought to him; according to Klune, even 
when satisfied he wondered whether there might 
not be a better way of doing it. Taken together, 
these comments add up to a very workable defini- 
tion of a perfectionist. 

In the photographs of Selznick from his youth to 
his early sixties, there is one constant: his smile. 
Lighted by pleasure, the face suddenly belongs to 
a small boy. The moment of triumph appears to 
astonish him. It is the mark of the true showman 
to be able to amaze himself, and the dismissals, 
frictions, and breakdowns all became unimportant 











































































when he viewed the footage that had been shot 
each day and, like God creating the world, finally 
saw that it was good. 


n June 27, Fleming shot the last scene of 
the picture, the first that Margaret Mitch- 
ell had actually written. It did not exist in 
script form until the day before. The problem of 
< how to convey that Scarlett, after Rhett leaves her, 
still believes she can get him back and realizes that 
-even if she doesn’t, she can always return to Tara, 

had defeated every writer. Selznick came up at the 
last moment with the idea of Scarlett addressing 
another soliloquy to the camera, speaking lines se- 
lected from the novel’s inner monologue, added to 
which would be the disembodied voices of her fa- 
ther and Ashley reminding her of “the red earth of 
Tara.” The producer records that “it was pretty 
loudly jeered at on paper,” but that preview au- 
- diences found it gave the ending “a tremendous 

lift.” They missed, however, Rhett’s final line, 

“Frankly, my dear, I don’t give a damn,” which 

was to become one of the most quoted in the film, 

like Scarlett’s “I won’t think about it today, PH 

think about it tomorrow.” It seems incredible now 

that the line was permitted only after months of 

negotiation with the Hays office, but at that time 
the word “damn” was completely taboo. In his 
original draft Sidney Howard changed the line, af- 
ter consultation with Selznick, to “Frankly, my 
dear, I don’t care.” The scene was shot both ways, 
but it was not until the end of November—after 
< Selznick’s repeated pleas that he’d be unmercifully 
mocked for omitting the famous phrase and that 
the dictionary definition of the terrible word was 
no worse than “a vulgarism’—that the censors fi- 
nally granted permission. 

In the novel, Rhett’s line is “My dear, I don’t 
give a damn,” but Howard’s added “Frankly” was 
- Jeft in, a minor yet incalculable improvement that 
would probably never have occurred by design. 

-By July 1, some last scenes with bit players had 

been completed, and shooting was officially over. 
Vivien’s departure for New York was delayed by 
Selznick, who wanted yet another retake on the 
opening porch scene. It still dissatisfied him, 
though he couldn’t say why. Then, gazing at Vi- 
vien’s face, he exclaimed, “My God, you look 
old!” “You’d look old, too,” she answered, “if 
you'd been working eighteen hours a day for 
weeks on end.” She was too indignant to notice 
that by the end of shooting Selznick’s black curly 
hair had become faintly streaked with gray. 

In the last week of August, Vivien returned for 














Top: Beginning of the crane shot, with Scarlett searching 
for a doctor at the railroad depot. Middle: Melanie after 
childbirth, with Rhett and Scarlett. Bottom: Party at the 
Atlanta opening. Left to right: Olivia de Havilland, 

= Laurence Olivier, Vivien Leigh, David Selznick. 



























the retake. Seven months older, but looking sixteen 
again, Scarlett is back on the summery porch in 
innocent white. This time Sam Wood directed the 
scene on one of those perfect untroubled after- 
noons that ought to last forever, and Scarlett 
refused to believe the talk of war. Next day, the 
actress joined Olivier on Ronald Colman’s yacht. 
Over the Labor Day weekend, time was suspended 
just as it was on the porch at Tara. Then they 
heard on the radio that England had declared war 
on Germany. 

Shooting completed, Selznick moved on with his 
usual relentless energy. By early September, he 
had trimmed forty-five minutes from the first cut, 
and the film had found what was to be its final 
length. Max Steiner was already at work on the 
music. 

Selznick liked to saturate his pictures with music 
and he liked the music sweepingly romantic. “If 
you will just go mad with schmaltz in the last 
three reels . . .” Selznick suggested—but in fact the 
composer gave him incessant and richly textured 
sounds throughout. Following his usual practice of 
writing “themes”—one for Scarlett, one for Rhett, 
one for Melanie and Ashley, and so on—he came 
up with a notable winner in “Tara,” a luxuriously 
orchestrated variation on the song, “My Own True 
Love.” Much of the rest was skillfully compiled 
from Civil War songs, “Marching Through Geor- 
gia,” “Dixie,” “The Bonnie Blue Flag,” and vari- 
ous Stephen Foster tunes. Quintessential Holly- 
wood “prestige” music, the score fits Selznick’s 
conception perfectly, narcotic, quivering, or rousing 
as occasion demands. 

The first two previews were held in Santa Bar- 
bara and Riverside at the end of September, a few 
days apart. In both cases procedure was basically 
the same. The title of the movie, as usual, was not 
divulged in advance; at Santa Barbara, before the 
curtains parted, the theater manager told the au- 
dience it was about to see a “very special” picture, 
and that no one would be allowed to leave once it 
had started. Guards were posted in the lobby 
throughout the screening, for Selznick didn’t wish 
any word of the preview to leak out to the press. 
The manager also informed the audience that the 
picture would run longer than usual, and pro- 
claimed a delay of fifteen minutes before it started, 
so that his patrons could telephone families and 
baby-sitters from the guarded lobby, warning them 
of a late return home. 

When the main title came on the screen, there 
were excited gasps and cheers. Many people rose 
to their feet and applauded, as they did at the end, 
an uninterrupted three hours and forty-five min- 
utes later. Selznick was moved to tears by the en- 
thusiasm. At Riverside he took the stage personally 
to introduce the picture; and with the same proce- 
dure, on a sweltering night, there were no com- 
plaints about the length. Selznick described the re- 
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actions on the preview cards as “probably the most 
amazing any picture has ever had.” It was here 
that he won his case for an intermission: he had a 
member of his staff check how many people, and 
how often, left during the movie for the patrolled 
Test rooms. Activity was intense enough for the 
point to be taken. 

Now that the discarded footage of Gone With 
the Wind no longer exists, it is impossible to know 
exactly what was lost in the cutting room between 
the first MGM screening and the final version 
shown at the previews. The surviving script mate- 
rial provides no clue. Apart from Sidney Howard’s 
first draft, too rough to be conclusive, and Fitz- 
gerald’s pages (discovered in the Princeton Library 
by Aaron Latham when he wrote Crazy Sundays, 
his book about Fitzgerald in Hollywood), there re- 
mains only the so-called “final” shooting script 
dated January 24, 1939. 

It is said that an assistant editor, angered by the 
cuts, made off secretly with all the discarded 
scenes, which are preserved in a remote suburb of 
the San Fernando Valley. The quest for these 
promised riches has been no more successful than 
the search for the Maltese Falcon. 


he date of the Atlanta premiere was fixed 

for December 15, 1939. As usual, Selznick’s 

preparations were fastidiously detailed. 
MGM, as the releasing company, was officially in 
charge of the ceremonies, but memos, often in 
cable form, would arrive at the house of their pub- 
licity director, Howard Dietz, day and night: I 
WANT YOU TO BE VERY CAREFUL OF THE PAPER YOU 
SELECT FOR THE PROGRAM—STOP—SOMETIMES THEIR 
CRACKLING NOISE MAKES IT DIFFICULT TO HEAR 
THE DIALOGUE—STOP—PROMISE YOU WILL ATTEND 
TO THIS. 

Almost a million people poured into the city. 
They knew they had no hope of getting seats for 
the premiere, but were hungry for a glimpse of the 
stars. The Governor of Georgia proclaimed the 
day of the opening an official state holiday, and 
the Mayor of Atlanta arranged three days of pa- 
rades and celebrations, urging his citizens to wear 
period costumes in the streets. Old hoopskirts and 
beaver hats were enthusiastically dusted off. The 
facade of the Grand Theater was fronted with 
false pillars, to resemble Twelve Oaks. Since it 
seated only 2500, tickets (at $10 a head) were at a 
premium. Besieged by important constituents who 
would be useful at the next election, the mayor 
begged MGM for help; he was luckier than the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, whose rep- 
resentative was turned down because the movie 
was about a different war. In the last hours before 
the opening, scalpers were demanding as much as 
$200 a ticket. Among those invited, apart from the 
governor and mayor and their entourages, were 
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governors of seven other Southern states; Herbert 
Hoover; Elsa Maxwell; Thomas Mann; the Billy 
Roses; the Averell Harrimans; an impressive roster 
of East Coast wealth including Jock Whitney, fam- 
ily groups of Whitneys and Vanderbilts, Nelson 
Rockefeller, J. P. Morgan, and John Jacob Astor; 
and, of course, Margaret Mitchell. 

The most notable absentees were Leslie Howard 
and Victor Fleming. Since the outbreak of war in 
Europe, Howard had been anxious to return to 
England; he left Hollywood at the end of August. 
Fleming had now been totally alienated by the ad- 
vance publicity, in which Selznick was quoted as 
saying that all the directors on Gone With the 


One measure of a movie’s quality is to ask your- 
self what you retain from it years after seeing it. 
The answer, for me, for Gone With the Wind is— 
“not much”: Gable busting down Scarlett’s door 
(and his walkout at the end), that great pullback 
revealing the wounded stretched out as far as the 
lens can see in the Atlanta station, and .. . and 
. . . little else. The things that make memorable 
less prestigious movies that I saw around the same 
time—unforgettable imagery, dialogue that forever 
implants itself in mind—are simply not present in 
GWTW. 

Nor does it satisfy my other rule of thumb about 
popular art (we do understand, don’t we, that we 
are not discussing Capital A Art?), which is the 
strength of one’s desire to see the thing again. In 
my case, it is minimal. To be sure, I was too 
young to be infected by the mass fervor that Mar- 
garet Mitchell’s novel generated, and I missed out 
on Selznick’s great publicity gimmick, inviting the 
public to make known its notions for casting the 
leads. Still, by the time I saw the film in re-release 
in the late forties, it had become a legend as Hol- 
lywood’s longest, costliest, most successful sound 
movie (the silent Birth of a Nation may have out- 
grossed it; the records for it are in disarray), so my 
expectations were very positive. And, on the whole, 
I thought the picture was OK. 

But no more than that. Why? Well, frankly, my 
dear, I didn’t (and don’t) give a damn about the 
South’s yokel notion that it once supported a new 
age of chivalry and grace. The historical evidence 
for that contention is slight, and even if such an 
age had actually flowered, it had no place in 
America. So I never could join Miss Mitchell in 
mourning the era gone with her wind, which 
seemed to me far from an ill wind. 

Worse, the movie itself seemed to me curiously 
lifeless—mostly talk, and very flowery talk at that. 
That, I think, is because it reflected not an artist’s 
sensibility but a producer’s. Selznick’s recently 
published memos reveal him obsessed with making 
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The Making of Gone With the Wind 


Wind had been “supervised” by himself. The pro- 
ducer blamed this on the MGM publicity depart- 
ment, but Fleming declined even to discuss it. The 
breach between the two men became complete, 
one of the rare cases in which Selznick failed to 
heal a professional disagreement on the personal 
level. Not even Gable could persuade Fleming to 
go to Atlanta, or any of the other openings. The 
Hollywood celebrities traveled in separate planes. 
Selznick was accompanied by his wife, Myron, Vi- 
vien Leigh, Laurence Olivier, and Olivia de Havil- 
land; Gable and Carole Lombard joined a group 
of MGM executives on a plane with GONE WITH 
THE WIND painted in huge letters on the side of its 





a film as literally faithful to the novel as possible, 
and to this end he platooned screenwriters in and 
out of the project, nudging and fussing over the 
script, motivated, it would seem, less by any very 
expansive vision of what the finished work might 
be than by fear that the public would reject it if 
he tampered too extensively with their beloved 
trash. Along the way George Cukor, a good direc- 
tor whose gifts were such that he might have made 
something strong and genuine out of the emotions 
afloat in this property, was replaced by the cruder 
Victor Fleming. Selznick, whose devotion to liter- 
acy was largely self-proclaimed (in Hollywood in 
those days anyone who could read more than two 
pages without straining was like the one-eyed man 
in the blind kingdom) and belied by a career-long 
devotion to talky kitsch drawn from such mighty 
pens as those of Niven Busch, Robert Nathan, or 
in his own stable, Ben Hecht, busied himself with 
his insufferable memos, fretting over such trivia as 
sets, costumes, and makeup and guaranteeing that 
men of independence would not stay long at his 
side. The result.was a film entirely worthy of its 
source—glossy, sentimental, chuckle-headed—not 
one that would transcend, as have so many that 
have been pulled from literature’s bottom drawers, 
the original work. 

Selznick was intelligent enough to see that suc- 
cess depended on a sober acceptance of the popu- 
lar notion that GWTW was a serious, important 
work, But there were many in the town then who 
could have managed that just as uncynically as he 
did. And some of them were capable of making 
movies that were what GWTW never was—deep- 
down fun. On the whole I guess I wish that some- 
one like Cecil B. De Mille had taken it on—no 
“taste,” plenty of action and operatic emotion. But 
it’s not important, unless you’re writing a social 
history of Hollywood. Or a commercial history. 
Gone With the Wind simply has nothing to do with 
that other, more important kind of history—the his- 
tory of art. 
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fuselage. A deputation and a forty-piece band 
greeted both contingents as they arrived within a 
few minutes of each other at the airfield, which, 
like the rest of the city, had been festooned with 
flags and bunting. A motorcade took them to the 
Georgian Terrace Hotel, streets and rooftops lined 
with people and the band playing “Dixie” over 
and over again. (“They're playing the song from 
the picture!” Vivien exclaimed. Fortunately none 
of the local journalists overheard.) At the hotel, the 
mayor officially greeted the stars and presented 
them with Wedgwood coffee and tea sets. That 
night the charity ball took place on the Atlanta 
Bazaar set, transported from Hollywood, with the 
stars in costume, and the next day there was a lun- 
cheon with all the Southern governors, followed by 
a tea party at the Governor’s Mansion, followed 
‘by a cocktail party for the press, followed by the 
four-hour premiere itself. 


i he acclaim was everything for which Selz- 
l nick could have hoped. When the applause 
.. and weeping from deeply affected South- 
erners died down, general speechmaking and con- 
_ gratulations occurred at the microphone. For the 
first time, Margaret Mitchell expressed a public 
opinion. She had warned Selznick that she would 
say nothing until this moment, and then it would 
be the truth. As overwhelmed as everyone else, she 
praised the producer’s courage and determination 
and thanked him “on behalf of me and my poor 
Scarlett... . It’s not up to me to speak of the 
grand things these actors have done, for they’ve 
_ spoken so much more eloquently than I could ever 
_ do.” The day had been too exhausting for further 
official celebrations. After a long night’s sleep the 
~“ Visitors gathered next day for a last function, a 
luncheon given by the author at the Riding Club. 
Then everyone went home. 
Local reviews and those in the Hollywood trade 
papers were equally gratifying. Declining to ana- 
lyze the picture’s greatness, the Motion Picture 
Herald concluded: “One does not ask what Rem- 
brandt’s paints were made of, or what quarry fur- 
nished Angelo his stone.” Straight to the point as 
usual, Variety called it “a great picture . . . poised 
_ for grosses which may be second to none in the 
history of the business.” 
Poised it was. Gala New York and Los Angeles 
openings followed, the latter attended by several 
_ unsuccessful contenders for the role of Scarlett: 
_ Paulette Goddard, Norma Shearer, and Joan 
Crawford. The Los Angeles event was marred for 
Selznick by Gable’s attitude toward him. The star 
_ had now openly taken Fleming’s side, and decided 
to let it be known. Their encounter was “strained 
and peculiar.” But the New York reviews might 
have been written by MGM’s publicity depart- 
‘Ment. Frank S. Nugent in the Times: “The greatest 
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motion mural we have seen and the most am- 
bitious film-making venture in Hollywood’s spec- 
tacular history.” Archer Winsten in the Post: “Just 
as Birth of a Nation was a milestone of movie his- 
tory, Gone With the Wind represents a supreme ef- 
fort. . . .” At prices of 75 cents for matinees and 
$1 for evenings, the picture began its extraordinary 
first run. By the end of it, in June, 1940, over 25 
million people had paid admission. 

Before this, at the Academy Award ceremonies 
on February 28, 1940, the industry had freighted 
Selznick with honors. Gone With the Wind won ten 
awards, more than any other picture before or 
since. Best picture; best actress, Vivien Leigh; best 
supporting actress, Hattie McDaniel (the first Oscar 
for a black performer, and the end of NAACP 
protests about the stereotyping of Negroes in the 
movie); best director, Victor Fleming, still angry 
and absent from the occasion; best screenplay, Sid- 
ney Howard; best photography, Ernest Haller and 
Ray Rennahan; a specially worded award to Cam- 
eron Menzies for his achievements in design and 
color; best art direction, Lyle Wheeler; best edit- 
ing, Hal Kern and James Newcom; special effects, 
Jack Cosgrove; and the bonus of the Irving Thal- 
berg Memorial Award “for the most consistent 
high level of production achievement by an indi- 
vidual producer” to Selznick himself. The neglect 
of Gable in favor of Robert Donat in Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips acknowledged a big sentimental success: but 
Selznick, probably because of Gable’s coolness 
toward him now, was not too heady with triumph 
to complain. He reproached Russell Birdwell, con- 
vinced that the publicity campaign was at fault. 
Later, and characteristically, he apologized. 


Selznick had reached the climax of his career; it 
left him elated but uncertain. The screenwriter 
Frances Marion records in her autobiography, Off 
With Their Heads!, a chance meeting with him at 
the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles, soon after 
the awards. He was by himself, and said he’d like 
to buy her a drink and talk about his father. 
“There are times when I feel his hand on my 
shoulder. It wasn’t there after we opened the pic- 
ture in Atlanta, and I knew it was a success, but 
later, when I relaxed, confident of clear sailing 
ahead, that was when I felt him close... .” If 
he’d succeeded, it was because of Lewis J. Selznick. 
Then he recalled that his father had often said, “No 
man can rest on his laurels,” and began talking of his 
hopes for Rebecca. His mood seemed to alternate be- 
tween pride and a need for reassurance. “Once you're 
on top you're in the position of a circus performer 
walking the high wire with no net underneath to catch 
you if you fall... .” 

Presumably because she thought it was what he 
wanted to hear, Miss Marion assured Selznick that 
he would never fall, not with his father’s hand on 
his shoulder. [] 
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The Man Who Thought He Couldn’t Own a Steinway. 





To him it had always been “the only piano? 

Yet, a little voice in the back of his head kept whispering, “You can’t afford it? 

Then one day he sharpened a pencil, quieted the voice in the back of his head, and 
did some serious figuring. 

To his surprise he discovered that the Steinway* was not too much more expen- 
sive than the piano he’d been considering. Which didn’t have the tone of a Steinway. Or the 
Steinway touch. It didn’t have Steinway’s Hexagrip Wrestplank. Or Steinway’s Diaphramatic* 
Soundboard. Or any of the exclusive features that make a Steinway feel and sound like a Steinway. 

“Pm being penny-wise but pound-foolish,’ he cried. So he bought the Steinway 
he’d always wanted, which he and his wife and family are all enjoying. 

He has only one regret. “I should have done it years ago,’ he says. 

For more information please write to John H. Steinway, 109 West 57th Street, New York 10019. 


Steinway & Sons 
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SOCIALISM 
IN CHINA 


by Wassily Leontief 








On the theory and 
practice of promising no more 
than you deliver. 





It works. This is the conclusion that I brought 
home after observing the animated life on the 
crowded streets in five large Chinese cities, visiting 
communal farms, factories, and schools, and watch- 
ing the endless panorama of the Chinese country- 
side glide by during long railroad trips through the 
eastern provinces. The 800,000,000 people—this to- 
tal may be smaller, no one knows for sure—seem 
to be enjoying a decent, purposeful, and organized 
life, an equitable distribution of income and, 
for the time being at least, social harmony and 
peace. 

The contrast with the sea of misery and utter 
destitution enveloping the small islands of con- 
spicuous prosperity and opulence in the rest of the 
so-called underdeveloped world is so striking that 
it is almost unbelievable. 


The train ride [I quote from my diary] from 
Hong Kong to Canton consists of two distinct parts: 
the first from Hong Kong to the border, the second 
from the border to Canton. The basic contours of 
the landscape are the same throughout the entire 
trip: hills, low in front, rising in the distance, fresh- 
water creeks, canals, lakes, and ponds. On the low 
levels lush vegetation and intensive agricultural cul- 
tivation. The villages one passes on the first part of 
the trip are typical examples of the rural squalor 
one is accustomed to seeing in India and Puerto 
Rico or, closer to home, in poor backward areas of 
the old South. Creeks flowing by clusters of peasant 
dwellings are hardly more than open sewers, their 
shores strewn with debris and refuse of all kinds; 
yards behind the huts and even the streets in front 
are garbage dumps. On the other side of the bor- 
der—as seen from my train window—ducks and 
geese swim in the ponds, and the shores and back- 
yards are not disfigured by trash. 


Later, on the longer train rides from Peking to 
Nanking, to Hangchow, and finally to Shanghai, 
over a thousand miles of rural countryside un- 
raveled before our eyes: small towns, cities and vil- 
lages, cornfields, rice paddies, irrigation canals, 
lakes and ponds. Everywhere people were actively 
at work, plowing, harvesting, weeding, threshing; 
little girls and boys watering buffalo, shepherding 
large flocks of geese and ducks or herds of pigs; 
fishermen casting their nets; gangs of workers lay- 
ing railroad tracks; carts pulled by donkeys, buf- 
falo, or men, transporting stone, brick, sorghum, 
sugarcane, and other agricultural products. Masons 
were laying walls, lining irrigation ditches, building 
arching bridges over the canals; women were 
washing laundry and attending to household 
chores in their backyards. There wasn’t an idle 
person anywhere. 

The prevailing agricultural technology is tradi- 
tional, not to say medieval. Except for an occa- 
sional motor-driven water pump, most tasks are 
performed with the help of ingeniously contrived 
handmade wooden tools. 


To be sure, when you visit an agricultural com- 
mune you’d think that trucks and tractors, harves- 
ters, threshing machines, and chemical fertilizers 
were being introduced at a rapid pace, but there 
are obviously not enough of them to change the 
character of the landscape or to make decisive in- 
roads on traditional, ancient techniques. While vil- 
lages seen from the train have electric lights, the 
well-known industrial exposition in Canton con- 
tained displays of foot-pedal-powered movie pro- 
jectors and operating-room equipment. In many 
rural regions electricity is probably an exception 
rather than the rule. However, statistical informa- 
tion that could confirm this and similar conjectures 
does not seem to be available, at least not to a for- 
eign visitor. 


he crowds in downtown streets of Peking, 

Shanghai, Nanking, and Canton corroborate 

the impression of the busy, purposeful exis- 
tence that one sees in the country. Swarms of bicy- 
cles (instead of our swarms of cars), large and 
small stores, eating places and refreshment stands 
are all full of customers. A group of neatly 
dressed, giggling schoolgirls are engaged in the 
task—unusual for our schoolchildren—of construct- 
ing a low brick wall. Some mix mortar, some chip 
old bricks clean, and others lay them, handling the 
trowel with almost professional skill. Across the 
street a troop of children, plastic school bags slung 
over shoulders, move along holding hands and 
singing with some discord, but much enthusiasm, 
what obviously is a revolutionary song. On a play- 
ground at the corner teen-age boys play basketball. 

The most conspicuous expression of the egal- 
itarian spirit in the new China is the neat loose-fit- 
ting shirt and trousers—blue, white, or gray—worn 
by men and women, young and old, on city streets, 
in offices, factories, and in the fields. But what is 
truly startling is the total absence of hungry and 
sickly men, women, and children in rags—a sight 
so familiar to visitors in any underdeveloped area 
in Asia, Africa, or Latin America. 

According to current unofficial estimates, the av- 
erage per capita income in China is somewhere be- 
tween $150 and $170 per year, which is less than 
in many other underdeveloped countries and less 
than one-twentieth the average per capita income 
(1971 estimate, $3600) in the United States. But in 
China basic human needs absorb a fraction of the 
material costs needed to satisfy the demands of the 
high- and middle-income groups in our indus- 
trialized, prosperous society, and general living con- 
ditions for the average Chinese are decidedly bet- 
ter than those of disadvantaged Americans at the 
bottom rung of our economic ladder. The “aver- 
age” figures in present-day China, however, are not 
abstractions; with little variation, they apply to 
nearly everybody. 


In China, for example, bicycles play the same 
important, not to say indispensable, role that pri- 
vate cars play in the United States. Not only does 
the factory worker, schoolteacher, and many a 
farmer rely on his two-wheeler to get to and return 
from work; he also uses it for shopping trips and 
Sunday outings. The average monthly wage of a 
Chinese worker is 70 yuan (according to the offi- 
cial exchange rate, 1 yuan is worth 47 cents, in 
purchasing power somewhat more); the price of a 
new bicycle is about 140 yuan—that is, two 
months’ wages. The average American worker 
earns about $400 a month and a new car costs in 
the neighborhood of $3000 or more, the equiva- 
lent of roughly seven months’ American pay. Thus, 
normal needs for personal transportation cost even 
a two-bicycle family in China somewhat less, as a 
proportion of their yearly income, than a one-car 
family spends in the United States. The situation 
would, of course, be different if Mr. Wong owned 
a car and Mr. Wang, sensitive to his neighbor's 
material progress, began to take a dim view of his 
bicycle. The span between the lowest and the high- 
est income in today’s China is so narrow, however, 
that no significant difference between the life-styles 
of Mr. Wang and Mr. Wong arises. 

In an agricultural commune, a textile mill, and a 
machine tool plant, in a department store or in a 
hospital, as well as in the universities I visited, the 
ratio of the highest earnings to the lowest seems to 
be typically three to one, or, when compared 
across the board, four to one. No one is rich or 
even very well-to-do and, what is most important, 
no one is seriously deprived or destitute. The three 
basic staples—rice and grain, cooking oil, and cot- 
ton cloth—are rationed. The food rations are ample 
(a pound or a pound and a half of rice or other 
grains per day per person); the cloth ratio is short: 
it is equivalent to two jackets, shirts, or blouses 
and two pairs of pants per year. However, rayon, 
wool, and other fabrics are not rationed, and judg- 
ing by the well-stocked shelves in stores and by the 
neat appearance of people everywhere, are in 
ample supply. They are priced higher than cotton. 
Work clothing is supplied on the job. 

A large district food store we visited in Peking 
has separate departments for dairy products, gro- 
ceries, meat, fish poultry, fruit, and vegetables. 
Seventeen varieties of vegetables were arranged on 
the counter; three grades of chicken eggs, as well 
as duck and goose eggs. After selecting one of the 
live fowls displayed in cages, the customer takes it 
home ten minutes later plucked and dressed. There 
are no long queues and the sales personnel I ob- 
served seemed characteristically helpful. 

Eighty percent of the Chinese population live and 
work on the land as members of gigantic agricultural 
communes. Numbering up to sixty thousand people, a 
commune is essentially a large administrative and 
managerial unit. Each settlement or village makes up 
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a productive brigade. The actual operating unit is a 
production team that usually consists of one hundred 
to two hundred workers. 

Farming is supposed to be the main business of 
agricultural communes. The prosperous commune 
which I visited some sixty miles from Shanghai al- 
locates only one-fifth of its labor force to industrial 
production, but this accounts for a full half of the 
commune’s total revenue. A basket-weaving estab- 
lishment, a fertilizer plant, a shop manufacturing a 
simple type of threshing machine, and even a 
plant engaged in producing metal pipe might by 
some stretch of the imagination be viewed as a 
natural extension of the commune’s agricultural 
pursuits. But the factory turning out twenty thou- 
sand electric bulbs daily hardly could be justified 
on those grounds. 

The commune is not an enterprise bent on max- 
. imizing the net revenue from the pursuit of one 
particular line of production. Rather, it is a social 
organization whose purpose is to secure the best 
possible living and working conditions for several 
thousand families in a particular location. Obvi- 
ously, this purpose can be served better if diver- 
sified manufacturing employment is provided for 
members of what was a purely agricultural com- 
munity. 

Economic planners in Peking pursue systematic 
policies of decentralization. The long-distance 
transportation needs of that vast country have put 
severe strains on the well-run, but greatly over- 
loaded, railroads; these are assisted to some extent 
by coastal and internal waterways. (The Great Ca- 
nal connecting the southern provinces with Peking 
is being restored after many years of neglect.) 

Although the Chinese automobile industry is still 
quite small, each province has already developed 
facilities for producing its own trucks. But wouldn’t 
emphasis on self-sufficiency tend to perpetuate the 
disparity between the standard of living in regions 
enjoying particularly fertile land and favorable cli- 
mate and those that have neither? The answer 
given me was that this strategy seems to be the 
most effective means of encouraging local effort 
and initiative. 

While in the long run the progressive spread of 
industrial activities—concentrated in and around a 
few metropolitan centers—into the rural areas 
should reduce the disparity between material con- 
ditions of life in the cities and life in the country, 
other means are employed by the government to 
narrow this disparity more quickly. 

First of all, the agricultural tax, that is, the obli- 
gatory delivery of farm products to the govern- 
ment, was frozen several years ago in actual quan- 
tities of produce to be delivered, so that with the 
steady increase in production, the tax, expressed in 
percentage terms, fell from 12 to only 6 percent of 
the total output of agricultural communes. At the 
same time, the prices paid by governmental pro- 
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curement agencies for farm products purchased by 
them were raised, while retail prices at which they 
are sold to consumers were kept constant. The dif- 
ference between the two is covered by subsidies fi- 
nanced from general public revenues. 

These revenues, incidentally, consist, in addition 
to the agricultural tax, of a turnover tax included 
in the price of all manufactured products and of 
profits from manufacturing and other productive 
enterprises owned by the government. The turn- 
over tax is essentially a universal sales tax. Because 
of the much more equal distribution of income in 
China, it does not have the same regressive effects 
that the similar value-added tax being con- 
templated by the Nixon Administration would have 
in the United States. Moreover, luxuries are taxed 
higher than necessities; the sales levy on imported 
watches is as high as 400 percent. 

The manpower policies of the government pro- 
vide another effective means of counteracting un- 
desirable tendencies toward inequalities which a 
single-minded emphasis on self-help might bring 
about. While in the United States the last vestige 
of obligatory public service will disappear with the 
replacement of the draft by voluntary military 
forces, in China military conscription provides a 
powerful device to make a very large number of 
young men and women serve not only the national 
defense but also many other kinds of public needs. 
For the 80 percent of the total population living in 
tural areas, the baggy green cotton army uniform 
and the cap with its small red star—worn without 
distinctions by all ranks—is no doubt the symbol of 
a most demanding kind of public service. From my 
hotel window early in the morning, I observed 
these green-clad figures performing—either individ- 
ually or in small groups—daily calisthenic drills, 
then turning to entirely nonmilitary tasks such as 
cutting grass in the parks, turning it and drying it 
for hay. Through the windows of a train, I saw sol- 
diers working on the tracks. 

An equally and probably more significant 
method of bridging the gap between town and 
country is the organized flow of young people 
from cities to remote agricultural regions. After 
graduation from high school, the seventeen- and 
eighteen-year-old boys and girls do a two- or 
three-year stint in agricultural communes. For this 
experience they are prepared in advance by the 
great emphasis put on manual work in all school 
curricula. I’ve already spoken of high-school girls 
building a brick wall. One day (sometimes one and 
a half days) of the regular six-day school week is 
spent in shop or in other activities referred to as 
productive work. I saw these teen-age boys and 
girls shaping and welding bicycle wheel rims, 
stamping out and assembling parts for electric 
transformers. I also saw ten- and eleven-year-olds 
hammering away making wooden boxes on an as- 
sembly line. In public parks one often sees groups 





of youngsters weeding lawns or planting flowers, 
their lunch boxes waiting on nearby benches. Stu- 
dents in universities and other institutions of 
higher education, while attending to their regular 
course work, are engaged at the same time in 
rather sophisticated productive tasks. On visits to 
Peking University, and to Futan University in 
Shanghai, we saw the students constructing Os- 
cillographs, manufacturing miniaturized integrated 
circuits, industrial lasers, and other types of scien- 
tific instruments and specialized industrial equip- 
ment. All professional and managerial personnel in 
various institutions have to spend a part of every 
year in a factory or on a farm doing manual labor. 


obility, or should one say adaptability, to 
spartan conditions of personal life is fa- 
cilitated by ample provision of social 
services not available or available only to a limited 
extent even in such advanced countries as the 
United States. A working mother—in China all 
women seem to be working—leaves her child in a 
nursery school, kindergarten, or in the primary 
school attached to her place of work. In the textile 
plant we visited, in addition to the half-hour lunch 
break, mothers were permitted to run over to the 
nursery twice a day to see how things were going. 
In case of need, the children can be left in these 
institutions overnight or even for a week. 

Both of my interpreters, a young woman and a 
young man studying in the Institute of Western 
Languages in Peking, were married. Their spouses 
worked, one as a technician in an airplane engine 
plant, the other as a teacher in a primary school. 
Both places of employment are situated on the 
outskirts of the town far from the university. Dur- 
ing the week they lived in dormitories where they 
worked, and on weekends each couple was re- 
united in its own small apartment in town. A typical 
rent for working-family living quarters is 24 yuan 
($14) a year. 

In China there is a universal six-day work week, 
with only five additional national holidays per 
year. Those whose next of kin live in another town 
or province are given a supplementary fourteen- 
day paid leave. Travel time is added to these four- 
teen days and the round-trip fare is paid by the 
organization to which one belongs. 

Retirement age—the age at which one may but 
does not have to quit work—is fifty-five for women 
and sixty for men. These relatively low limits are, I 
suppose, attributable to the great physical exertion 
required by the generally traditional technology in 
China. Industrial workers are retired at 70 percent 
of their highest rate of pay. In the agricultural 
commune we visited, retired members have to be 
supported by their children. If they have no chil- 
dren, the responsibility reverts to the commune: 
these elderly people continue to live in their own 
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homes, but take their meals and spend much of 
their time on a rotating basis with neighbors. In a 
country where old age was always held in great es- 
teem, such an arrangement would appear to be not 
only humane but practical as well. In addition to a 
secure old age, the commune solemnly guarantees 
each member’s right to a decent, well-conducted 
funeral. While the traditional extended family is 
now a thing of the past, the smaller family is used 
as a basic building block of the social organization. 
On a visit to a hospital, for example, my attention 
was directed to a patient being cared for by his 
wife and his daughter. 

“Eight hundred million people are more than 
enough for any country.” This or other similar re- 
marks usually introduce the description of com- 
prehensive measures taken to keep down the popu- 
lation growth. The usual marriage age is 26-27 for 
women and 28-29 for men. Neither of the two 
couples I mentioned above had any children as 
yet. A great variety of birth-control methods is not 
only made available to all but is systematically 
promoted by personal counseling to small groups 
and to individuals. The charge for an abortion is 
one dollar. In the cities these measures are said to 
have brought the birthrate down. In a suburban 
agricultural commune the birthrate is estimated at 
3 percent, the death rate at 1% percent, which 
yields a growth rate of 1% percent. In rural areas, 
however, the net growth rate is still quite high. 


ow about the overall performance of the 

economy? American visiting economists 

are told that they will have to wait for a 
“normalization of the relationship between our 
countries” before they can be given a reasonably 
full quantitative answer to this question. Judging 
by what was said in a day-long discussion with 
members of the Economic Institute of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Peking and by what one saw 
and heard during the rest of the trip, the manage- 
ment of the economy as reconstituted after the 
Cultural Revolution is circumspect and careful 
rather than bold and experimental. 

The typical order of priorities dominating the 
economic policies of most socialist and many non- 
socialist developing countries is reversed. In China 
agriculture comes first, light industry second, and 
heavy industry last. In other words, to maintain 
and to increase the level of consumption are con- 
sidered to be more important than large invest- 
ments in building up industry and productive fa- 
cilities so as to secure higher standards of living 
for remote future generations. This does not mean, 
of course, that there is no growth; on the contrary, 
experts estimate the present growth rate of the 
Chinese economy to be not less than 6 and possi- 
bly as high as 7 percent a year. 

Investment is financed not only by central gov- 
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ernment revenues, which consist of retained earn- 
ings of industrial enterprises and agricultural com- 
munes, but also through individual savings. Not 
only workers but also members of farm communes 
are said to be depositing as much as 10 percent of 
their income in savings accounts. In the latter case 
the income is derived not only from “work points” 
earned in communal labor but also from sales—to 
the government—of pigs and other animals and 
produce raised on tiny “private” family plots. 

No public services, except schools, seem to be 
entirely free; however, the charges are moderate, 
to say the least: entrance to the Forbidden City in 
Peking, now operated as a gigantic museum and 
recreation ground, costs five cents, a visit to a doc- 
tor, ten cents. A day spent in a hospital costs fifty 
cents with an additional thirty-five cents for medi- 
cal expenses. Even these charges are, however, 
paid by the factory, the commune, or whichever 
other organization one belongs to. 

The methods of economic planning and many 
other formal aspects of economic administration 
seem to resemble very closely those in the Soviet 
Union. This is not surprising: during the early for- 
mative years of its existence, Russia was the princi- 
pal, if not the only, mentor China had. The actual 
contents of these institutional forms differ, how- 
ever, from what they are in Russia as much as the 
industrial exhibit now housed in the former palace 
of Soviet-Chinese Friendship in Shanghai differs 
from what was originally intended when that tow- 
ering wedding cake of a building was gratefully re- 
ceived as a present from the Soviet Union. 

While industrial equipment of quite modern 
types can be seen in these exhibition halls, the 
technology mostly used in industry and agriculture 
is anything but advanced. When asked what goods 
are to be offered for export in the envisaged ex- 
pansion of trade with other countries, Chinese ex- 
perts supplied a list headed by silk bristles, handi- 
craft products, and some minerals. 

Great emphasis seems to be laid on attainment 
of higher labor productivity through improved 
management supported by a gradual introduction 
of newer but well-tested technology, such as wider 
use of chemical fertilizers, motor-driven portable 
irrigation pumps and tractors in agriculture, and 
replacement of steam power by diesel locomotives 
on the railroads. The disastrous famines which reg- 
ularly afflicted China in the past have not recurred 
in recent years. Improved methods of cultivation 
have certainly helped, but rational overall planning 
is probably even more important. “We count on 
two good crops, two bad ones, and one disastrous 
crop every five years; this is what we expect and 
what we have to be prepared for,” we were told. 
In other words, agricultural planners maintain the 
food supply by the building up of sufficient buffer 
stocks. The ancient Chinese emperors used the 
same type of planning. However, they did so only 
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for the upper classes; now a steady supply of basic 
foodstuffs is guaranteed for everyone. 

Of course, many countries, not only in the devel- 
oped but also in the underdeveloped parts of the 
world, boast much higher average per capita na- 
tional income and also higher overall rates of 
growth. But in nearly all of these countries such 
figures conceal a staggering disparity between the 
well-to-do and the very poor. If all countries were 
rated not according to the levels of their average 
per capita income, but rather according to the av- 
erage per capita income received by the poorest 5 
or 10 percent of their respective total populations, 
China’s relative standing among countries rated on 
the basis of average per capita income would in 
many cases be reversed. Although no figures are 
available, China, now near the bottom on one 
scale, would rise quickly much closer to the top. 


he unique accomplishment of socialist 

China is the establishment and, for the time 

being at least, effective maintenance of a so- 
cial and economic order in which, in spite of a 
very low average per capita income, abject poverty 
has been virtually eliminated. Despite the modest 
material returns for their labor, all men and 
women capable of work appear to be fully and 
productively employed. Moreover, they seem to be 
performing the duties assigned to them with dili- 
gence and good cheer. 

To explain why Chinese planners seem to be 
succeeding where others fail, it is important to un- 
derstand the fundamental distinction between the 
motivation required for the efficient production of 
so-called “public,” as contrasted to “private,” 
goods. In the case of a private good, the con- 
nection between the effort exerted by an individual 
and the product of that effort is unambiguous be- 
cause it is direct. 

But if the gains that a member of our com- 
petitive society expects to derive from his own in- 
dividual effort fail to materialize, in principle at 
least, he has only himself to blame. All he can do 
is find out what went wrong and try again. Even if 
he continues to fail, other members of the society 
can continue to enjoy the same private rewards for 
their own individual efforts as they did before. 

Not so in the case of collective action. A per- 
sistent discrepancy between promise and actual 
performance can, and as a matter of fact should, 
be blamed in this case either on the incompetence 
of or misrepresentation on the part of the lead- 
ership and planners, or on antisocial behavior, that 
is, attempts to steal free rides by other members of 
the team; or more often on both. The natural re- 
sponse in either case will be an open or covert 
copping out, and consequently a progressive dis- 
integration of the entire system. This is one of the 
reasons why collective enterprise so often limps or 
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even fails. The other reason seems to be that the 
organizers of collective action have a tendency to 
underestimate the total effort required to do the 
job and this raises unrealizable expectations and 
false hopes. In that case, even with the full cooper- 
ation of those called to take part in it, the collec- 
tive action will founder. Needless to say, disap- 
pointment, mutual suspicion, and recrimination are 
bound to follow. The Chinese planners seem to be 
able to deliver what they promise. 

There is, of course, an element of instability in 
this equilibrium. In spite of the fact that the re- 
ward expected from participation in the collective 
enterprise is forthcoming, a member of the team 
might nevertheless be tempted to get a free ride. 
Hence the steady stream of propaganda that tries 
to whip up enthusiasm for efforts on behalf of the 
common good. But much more important for the 
success of the Chinese system is the powerful re- 
inforcing action of fulfilled promises themselves. 

The economists in Peking are aware of the deli- 
cate nature of the balance. When asked why the 
prices of most consumer goods are kept absolutely 
constant—save for some seasonal fluctuation—year 
after year, they admitted that such rigidity deprives 
the price system of its ability to function as a 
shock absorber reducing the discrepancy between 
supply and demand, but they explained that con- 
sumers would be disoriented and disturbed by 
prices moving erratically up and down. 

After the convulsions of the Cultural Revolution, 
economic planners proved themselves capable of 
satisfying the basic material needs of the entire 
population and they do not now promise more 
than that. Their expectations reasonably well ful- 
filled, the millions of workers seem to be exerting 
cooperative efforts, thus making possible realization 
of the plans and consequently of the promise. The 
steady flow of refugees over the Hongkong border 
testifies, on the other hand, to the fact that the rig- 
ors of communal discipline prove to be unbearable 
to many of the people. 

How long can such an equilibrium be main- 
tained? While anything but stagnant, the pre- 
dominantly agricultural Chinese economy is still 
very simple, even primitive. As productive invest- 
ment grows and technology advances and the pop- 
ulation increase slows down, the economy will be- 
gin to serve more than just basic material needs. 
But it will also be more difficult to manage. De- 
centralization and self-reliance—as we are about to 
learn in the United States—are less effective as the 
system becomes more complex and the mutual in- 
terdependence among different industries and dif- 
ferent regions grows. At the same time, even in an 
egalitarian society, the people, as their basic needs 
become better satisfied, will want to have more 
freedom of choice. This applies particularly to free- 
dom in the realm of ideas. 

In today’s socialist China, freedom of the spoken 
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or written word and freedom of thought obviously 
do not exist. The leaders would most likely say 
that such freedom is a luxury that a system based 
on mutual cooperation in the pursuit of a single 
common purpose cannot afford. They would possi- 
bly add that the average man or woman con- 
fronted with a choice between the newly acquired 
sense of economic security and social equality on 
the one hand and intellectual freedom on the other __ 
would prefer the first. This most likely is correct. 

But it does not settle the issue. In the long run 
freedom or, to put it more positively, an open con- 
flict of ideas would prove to be an indispensable 
condition for human progress and social advance. 
Not unlike food, freedom is a source of direct per- 
sonal satisfaction, but it is also an indispensable 
condition of health and normal growth. After a 
long period of malnutrition, the appetite may dis- 
appear. But as the experiences of the Soviet Union 
and other, older socialist countries seem to demon- 
strate, first a few and then many of the individual 
organs show signs of debility, and the system as a 
whole gradually begins to malfunction and to lose 
its capacity for healthy growth. Spasmodic adjust- 
ments—of which the Cultural Revolution is one ex- 
ample—may compensate for these deficiencies; on 
the other hand they may not. (] 
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-fpucy is a very good-looking woman, a natural 
blond with teeth like little pearls and a 
i beautiful figure size twelve. She can put on 
_ @ thirteen ninety-five dress and on her it looks like 
a million dollars. She takes a beautiful tan and in 
the summer with her tan she wears a lot of white. 
White is white but on Lucy it looks like snow. 
She’s not exactly a chicken, she’s a good forty at 
«least if not more, but you wouldn’t give her more 
an twenty-five at the outside. She’s a dress buyer 
a cheaper-line department store with good pay 
d trips out of town. She lives in a four-room 
‘apartment which she keeps like a little doll’s 
house, so clean you could eat off the floor. She 
also keeps an old mother at the Jewish home and 
that must cost her a good four hundred a month. 
The old lady is oiverbootl, she doesn’t even know 
where she’s at and Lucy could of put her in a 
Gentile nursing home for half of what the Jewish 
~ home charges, but her conscience wouldn’t let her 
do it. Aside from the fortune it costs her to keep 
her mother there with all the extras, she’s a good 
-daughter to her in every other way too. Every Sun- 
day come rain or shine she goes to visit the old 
lady, who talks foolish like a child, half the time 
Calling her own daughter Ma. 
o Lucy’s best friend, Minnie, is what you might 
call a grass widow. Her husband Archie walked 
out on her fifteen years ago and hasn’t been heard 
from since. They say he stepped out one night, 
-told her he was going to get some cigarettes, and 
= fever came back. Matilda—that’s a woman they 
_ call Blabmouth behind her back—says it didn’t 
-happen that way at all. She says if it was cigarettes 
Archie was after he could of got them downstairs 
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A story by Shirley Faessler 


at his mother-in-law’s grocery store. Minnie’s 
mother ran a grocery store. Minnie and Archie and 
their five-year-old boy Sonny lived over the store 
in three rooms; the old lady had her own place 
downstairs back of the store. Matilda says Minnie 
was playing cards the night it happened. That she 
got home around seven in the morning and her 
mother was just opening up the store. According to 
Matilda the mother said, “What did you need to 
come home so early? You're a free lady now, you 
haven’t got no husband. Archie ran away.” Then 
the old lady began to curse her, if you can believe 
that of a Jewish mother. And cursed herself too for 
raising such a daughter. 

They say Minnie was pretty wild when she was 
young. Her father was very strict, he used to take 
the strap to her for coming home late, a girl of 
seventeen. When he died Minnie refused to sit shi- 
vah for him and that caused a scandal on the 
street. Matilda says that Sonny isn’t Archie’s kid. 
She says that Archie fell for Minnie and married 
her knowing she was two months pregnant. I never 
met the man, all I know about him is that he was 
some kind of schlemiel and had a job in a cleaning 
plant. You can’t believe everything Matilda says; 
still and all I can’t picture a Jewish father—schle- 
miel or otherwise—walking out on his own five- 
year-old kid, so there must be something in what 
Matilda says about Sonny not being Archie's kid. 

Lucy and Minnie got to know each other from 
living on the same street, but just to say hello. 
Lucy’s father was still alive and Lucy was still liv- 
ing at home. She used to step in the store to pick 
up a few odds and ends and that’s how they got to 
know each other. 





About a year after Minnie’s husband skipped, 
Lucy’s father died. Lucy already had her job as a 
dress buyer and had to go out of town a lot on 
buying trips so she couldn’t look after her mother 
who was already getting to be a little soft in the 
head. That’s when she began making preparations 
to get the old lady in the Jewish home. Which isn’t 
so easy as it sounds. You have to pay through the 
nose for a start and they’ve got such a long wait- 
ing list that it’s practically impossible to get an old 
parent in without knowing somebody on the 
Board. Being a buyer, Lucy got to know a lot of 
business people so she was able to swing it. 

Minnie meantime was having her own problems. 
Her mother died a couple of months after Lucy’s 
father, and she was stuck with the grocery store 
which she hated from having to slave in it as a 
kid. With her mother dead there was nobody to 
look after Sonny, so she had to quit the part-time 
job at Kresge’s which she took after Archie left. 
The week Minnie sat shivah—for her mother she 
did sit—Lucy came around a couple of times to 
pay her respects. That’s when they got to be real 
friends. Minnie was in a terrible state, she talked 
real wild. She told Lucy she’ll burn down the store 
and collect the insurance. Lucy paid no attention, 
she figured Minnie was in a state of shock. She 
stepped in one night and nearly fell over when she 
saw Minnie in a huddle with a guy they call the 
Torch. He was a neighborhood boy, a parolee 





fresh out of Kingston where he’d done a two-year 
bit for arson—a Jewish boy at that, if you can be- 
lieve it. Lucy’s a smart cookie, she took everything 
in her own hands. She told the Torch to beat it or 
she’ll call the cops, then gave Minnie a strict lec- 
ture. Lucky for Minnie that she listened. With 
Lucy’s help she put the building up for sale, sold 
the store lock stock and barrel, and realized a nice 
few thousand dollars. 

It so happened there was an apartment for rent 
in the same building where Lucy was living, and 
she got Minnie to take it. Thats when their real 
friendship began. Lucy worked, chipped in more 
than her share for the food, Minnie did the shop- 
ping and cooked the meals. They were like sisters, 
Lucy and Minnie, and Sonny was in seventh 
heaven. He loved Lucy, he called her Aunt Lucy. 
From being left alone with his grandmother, who 
was always busy in the store, he all of a sudden 
had a full-time mother and an auntie. 

When Lucy had her holidays the three of them 
went to Miami Beach. They took Sonny every- 
where; to the movies, to Chinatown, and even to 
the races when the spring and fall meet was on at 
the Woodbine. Three, four nights a week Minnie 
went to play poker, and Lucy stayed home with 
Sonny. Lucy herself liked a gamble, she played the 
races, the stock market, and one night when Min- 
nie took her to a game, she got hooked to poker. 
After that they went together to play, and took 
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Sonny with them. He was a good kid, you could 
take him anywhere. The game-runner always made 
a place for Sonny at the table, between Minnie 
and Lucy. Every pot Lucy took she gave the kid a 
quarter. Ten o'clock, she made him go to bed; she 
was stricter with him than his own mother. There 
was always a bed in any game-runner’s house for 
Sonny to sleep, and he always went to bed ten 
o’clock sharp with a nice few dollars in his little 
purse. 


night game, but that goes back a few years. 
Sonny’s twenty-one now, and at that time he 
couldn’t of been more than eight. That would 
make it thirteen years ago, my God how time flies! 

Anyway, getting back to that night at Helen’s 
thirteen years ago . . . I came early to Helen’s and 
we sat around kibitzing, me and four other hands, 
waiting for Lucy and Minnie to show. I never met 
them till that night; all I knew about them is that 
they’re both a pair of fast players, and very good 
friends. Half-past eight and we’re still sitting, 
drinking coffee, waiting. The girls start getting im- 
patient, and Helen was getting nervous. “Let’s 
play,” she says, “I’ll take a hand myself till they 
come.” 

She'll take a hand, that’s a very big deal. 
Helen’s a fast player but not at her own game. All 
you'll get off her is the quarter edge; she'll fold ev- 
ery hand till she gets a pair on the wire to come in 
with. You won’t get no gamble off a game-runner, 
that’s for sure, and Helen’s no exception. Who 
wants to play six hands with Helen playing on a 
sure thing and raking half a buck a pot, but no- 
body has the nerve to speak up. Except me. I have 
a reputation for speaking my mind. “Without me,” 
I said; “half a buck rake from six hands is too rich 
for my blood.” Helen looks hurt. “Oy Gottinu,” she 
says, “since when do I take a half when we're 
playing short? Pll take a quarter till the game gets 
full.” 

That'll be the day. She’ll take a quarter when 
you see her and a quarter when you don’t. All of a 
sudden Mrs. Cramer jumps up from the table. 
She’s a very high-strung nervous woman; they call 
her Crazy Cramer behind her back. “I have to 
phone Raymond,” she says, and steps over to the 
phone which Helen keeps on a small table by the 
kitchen door. 

Raymond is Mrs. Cramer’s husband. He’s an in- 
surance salesman, a real cutie, a rounder. They say 
that aside from treating her like dirt he also keeps 
another woman. But we're not supposed to know 
that; Crazy. Cramer pretends that everything be- 
tween them is lovey-dovey. Anyway, she picks up 
the phone and dials her number. “Hello, dear,” 
she says, “I’m at Helen’s. What? Oh that’s right, I 
did tell you where I was going, I forgot.” The girls 


| got to meet them at Helen Lieberman’s Friday 
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wink behind her back. She’s not talking to Ray- 
mond, she’s talking to an empty phone. Matilda 
went upstairs once and listened in on the extension 
and all she heard was the phone ringing at the 
other end and Crazy Cramer talking on the down- 
stairs phone as if she was connected. 

Crazy Cramer is still on the phone. “Oh you’re 
terrible, Raymond,” she says, and starts giggling 
like sweet sixteen talking to a date. “I won't be 
late. Win, lose, or draw, FIL be home by two.” She 
puckers up her mouth, gives a kiss to the mouth- 
piece, and comes back to the table blushing like a 
bride. How can a woman be so foolish? Who's she 
kidding? Herself, nobody else. 

We met him once, this wonderful Raymond of 
hers, and this is how it happened. One night she 
tapped out at Helen’s game and asked Helen for 
money. “Can you lend me some money?” she says, 
and Helen comes out with, “My mother claims she 
didn’t raise no foolish children so the answer is 
no.” Crazy Cramer had been playing hard luck for 
weeks and was already in to her for plenty; still 
and all, she had no call to talk to her like that. 
Mrs. Cramer is slow pay but she pays up every 
nickel, and Helen’s been running a game long 
enough to know that some players you can talk to 
like that, and some you can’t. Some players can 
take an insult, spit in their eye and they'll say it’s 
raining; but not Mrs. Cramer, she insults very 
easy. She didn’t say a word, just got white as a 
sheet and started to tremble. I felt very sorry for 
the woman. I was playing lucky, and T felt very 
tempted to take ten off the stack I had in front and 
loan it to her. But I didn’t do it because it’s hard luck to 
take money off the table when you’re going good; you 
could start going bad yourself. In a game of poker you 
have to look out for number one. 

Anyway, Helen starts to deal; everybody’s quar- 
ter edge is in except Mrs. Cramer’s. “In or out?” 
she says when she comes to her, thinking maybe 
she’s still got a few hideaway bucks on her. Some- 
times a loser will do that; they won’t go in their 
poke to get case money, they'll pretend they’re 
broke and get money off the house if they can. 
I've done it myself. Mrs. Cramer picks up her 
handbag off the floor. “In,” she says, “put me in a 
quarter.” Helen puts the ante in for her and deals 
around. Cramer’s high on board with a king. “Bet 
a dollar,” says Cramer, and puts her finger in for 
the bet. Helen lays down the deck. “No finger-bets 
here, Mrs. Cramer. Put your money in.” Crazy 
Cramer opens up her purse, turns it upside down 
and empties everything out on the table; lipstick, 
compact, comb, Kleenex, Rolaids, Tums, a gas bill, 
keys, car tickets, a checkbook, a ballpoint—every- 
thing except money. Then she shoves everything 
back in her purse. “See me through this hand,” 
she says, getting very tense, “I’m not asking for 
blood, Helen.” By this time she looks as if she 
could use a transfusion. 





Rocky Mountain Forest 


Wherever you are. 

Because after giving up land 
to build our cities and highways, after 
meeting our constantly growing de- 
mands for wood and paper products, 
we still have nearly three-fourths as 
much forestland as we had when Co- 
lumbus landed. 

Even more surprising, this 753 
million acres is still widely distrib- 
uted all across the country—it’s not 
all just “out West” or “down South’ 
57% of New York State is forest. 65% 
of Rhode Island. And 51% of New 
Jersey—the most densely populated 
state. As a matter of fact, more than 
half of the forest in the continental 
United States is located in the east- 


Northern Forest 


ern part of the country. 
Because America’s forest is 
truly an American forest, growing 1n 


many different elevations and rain- 


falls and temperatures and soils, its 
six distinct natural regions provide 
us with a constant variety, too, from 
the Douglas firs of the Northwest to 
the hardwoods of the Northeast. 
Much of the forest has been 
harvested and regrown three or four 


times. And, public or private, gov- 


ernment or individually owned, much 


of it is available for hunting and fish- 
ing, picnicking and camping—as mil- 


lions of outdoorsmen from Maine to 
California can tell you. So if you 
haven't seen it lately, why wait? 
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yard, keeping America green—% 
growing. 
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AHLUA’ & Coffee. What a cozy idea. 


Kahlua added to steaming hot coffee. Further enhanced by 
a twist of lemon or lime. Try to beat this soul-satisfying taste. 
Delicious! 

After all, when it comes to enjoying a truly great liqueur, we 
wrote the book. The Kahiua Recipe Book. Free for the sending. 
Because you deserve something nice. 


Kahtia. Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico. 53 Proof. = Jules Berman & Assoc., 116 No. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 





Helen says, “Do me a favor please and fold 
your hand.” Cramer says, “No. Put my bet in.” 
Helen pays no attention; she calls for me to bet 
out, I’m sitting next to Cramer with a jack on 
board. I put a buck in for the bet, Crazy Cramer 
grabs it off the table and tears it up in little pieces 
like confetti. You see a lot of funny things at the 
games, but this is something I never saw before. I 
took my stack off the table, who knows what she’ll 
do next. Mrs. Cramer turns over her hole card, a 
king. She had a pair of kings to come in with and 
not a dime to bet out on them. She gets up from 
the table trembling like a leaf, but very calm. 
“How many years have I been playing here?” she 
says to Helen. 

“Who knows?” says Helen. “Do I keep an atten- 
dance record?” 

“Tm playing here seven years,” says Cramer. 

“So what do you want?” says Helen. “A medal?” 

“I lose hundreds here, I ask for a few measly 
dollars and I’m insulted,” says Cramer, beginning 
to cry. 

“What is she crying?” says a player they call 
Auntie Dora. Nobody bothers to answer. Auntie 
Dora is an old hand around seventy-five and deaf 
as a post. 

“Mrs. Cramer,” says Helen, “I never said no to 
you before, but enough is enough. I’m running a 
game. Say yourself, can I stake every loser that sits 
at my table?” 

“Pm due for a break,” says Cramer. “I want to 
have the game at my house next Friday.” 

Sometimes a game-runner will do that, give her 
night over to a loser. The rake is good for about 
twenty bucks an hour; the game usually goes from 
eight till around five, six in the morning, and it 
gives the loser a chance to get herself straightened 
away. 

“With pleasure,” says Helen. “Get a few hands 
together and I'll come to you myself.” 

To get rid of her we all gave our word we'll 
come to her game next Friday. 

“Call me a cab,” she says, like royalty. Helen 
calls a cab and gives her two bucks for the fare. 

We came to her game next Friday like we prom- 
ised; I was very surprised to see what a nice house 
she lives in. We started to play around half-past 
eight, Mrs. Cramer dealing and raking half a buck 
a pot. Half-past twelve she puts a clean cloth on 
the table, gives everybody a linen serviette if you 
please, and brings out the supper, a regular ban- 
quet. Her own baked lima beans, her own corned 
beef, chicken livers with lung, a rice casserole with 
barley and mushrooms, Cokes, coffee, a banana 
cake, and chocolate chip cookies that she made 
herself. She waited on everybody else but didn’t 
eat a bite herself. She’s sitting on pins and needles 
waiting for us to finish. She had a nice few bucks 
on her from the rake and wanted to get the game 
going again. I was a nice winner so I took my 
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time; a loser always eats fast, a winner takes her 
time. I’m still eating and she takes my plate off the 
table. “Take it easy,” I told her, “you'll live longer 
and wind up stronger.” 

Quarter-past one we’re finished and the game 
Starts up again. Crazy Cramer deals around, and 
deals herself in too. We’re sitting seven hands, she 
didn’t need to play, but she couldn’t keep away. 
She was a loser right off the bat. For a player like 
Cramer there’s no bad cards in the deck. Half-past 
two, rake and all, she starts going broke at her 
own game. She’s a very unstable woman, how can 
you feel sorry for a person like that? 

All of a sudden her wonderful Raymond comes 
in, dressed like a prince. Crazy Cramer jumps up 
like somebody goosed her. “Oh, Raymond,” she 
says, “Td like you to meet the girls.” He takes a 
fast look-see and without waiting for any in- 
troductions goes upstairs. Crazy Cramer picks up 
the deck; she starts excusing him, her face is on 
fire. A few minutes later and he’s back, dressed in 
red-and-black-striped pajamas. “Pll give you five 
minutes to throw these bums out,” he says to his 
wife, “or Pll come down and personally throw 
them out myself.” 

He goes upstairs and we start packing in. Auntie 
Dora doesn’t know what’s going on, she’s still 
holding her hand. “What’s the matter?” she says, 
and Matilda shouts in her ear, “He called us 
bums.” 

“That’s all?” she says. 

I gave her to understand that we’re being kicked 
out. For myself it couldn’t matter less, I was a nice 
winner. But she was a loser over eighty bucks, and 
got very worked up. She’s been playing forty years, 
she says, and something like this she never saw in 
her whole life. “Very nice,” she says to Crazy 
Cramer, who’s crying by now. “Very nice, Mrs. 
Cramer.” 

And that’s how we met this wonderful Raymond 
of hers. 


nyway, getting back to that night at Helen’s, 
A the night I met Minnie and Lucy for the 
first time . . . Mrs. Cramer sits down after 
that fake call to Raymond, and Matilda—who can 
be real bitchy in a kind of sly way—starts singing 
“Love Your Magic Spell Is Everywhere.” Mrs. 
Cramer is a very restless woman who never sits 
still for a minute. Win or lose, she’s always twisting 
and turning in her chair as if she’s sitting on pins 
and needles. She weighs altogether a hundred and 
two pounds and has big eyes, a pointed nose, and 
hardly any chin. Sitting still for a change and look- 
ing daggers at Matilda who’s a big woman, she 
looks like a starved little bird sizing up a big fat 
worm. 
Then a very unexpected thing happened. Mrs. 
Cramer picks up her cup of coffee which is cold by 
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now, leans across the table and gives it to Matilda, 
a face full of coffee! Well, you can imagine the 
hey rube that followed. Matilda with her face wet 
and coffee dripping off her chin on that sweater 
she wears all the time stretches halfway across the 
table, grabs Mrs. Cramer by the hair, and starts 
banging her head on the table. “You're crazy,” she 
says, “no wonder they call you Crazy Cramer.” 
Mrs. Cramer doesn’t make a move. Matilda’s 
banging her head in and she’s saying, “Excuse me 
I didn’t mean to do it.” Helen meanwhile is holler- 
ing, “Matilda, behave yourself!” and Auntie Dora 
keeps asking, “What are they fighting?” Helen’s 
husband Harry comes to the door and stands there 
yawning and scratching himself, he’s always half 
asleep. He doesn’t know if he should interfere, he 
takes his orders from Helen. “What are you stand- 
ing!” she hollers, so he goes behind Matilda, grabs 
her around the middle and lifts her off her feet. 
Matilda takes her handbag off the floor and goes 
to the bathroom to clean herself up. Mrs. Cramer 
who’s white as a ghost by now goes over to the 
sink, takes a drink of water, then looks at herself 
in the mirror. “Look what she did to my hair,” she 
says, half crying. She puts a comb through her 
hair, which she wears in a kind of pompadour 
style, comes back to the table, and lights a ciga- 
rette; her hand is trembling. “She’s jealous,” she 
says, “that’s why she keeps needling me. She can’t 
get a man of her own so she goes after someone 
else’s husband.” She takes a deep drag on her 
cigarette and says, “A home wrecker is the lowest 
kind of human being.” 

Matilda is supposed to be having an affair with 
Milky. He’s the cabbie who drives the poker loads, 
a married man with five kids, a baldy little runt 
with a hoarse voice and a milky-white complexion. 
When Milky goes for a poker load, Matilda’s al- 
ready in the car riding up front. He calls her his 
sweetheart and it could be that they’ve got some- 
thing going between them. Personally, I find that 
very hard to picture. 

Matilda finally comes out of the bathroom with 
her sweater sponged off. It's a good thing it had 
coffee spilled on it, otherwise it would never get 
washed. Same minute the doorbell rings. Harry 
goes to the door and lets in Lucy and Minnie and 
Sonny. I took to Lucy right away, she was very 
friendly and really something gorgeous to look at. 
Pm not the kind of woman to be jealous of an- 
other woman’s looks. My husband thinks that I’m 
the cat’s meow and if a woman is appreciated by 
her husband she can hold her own anywhere. He’s 
an older man I'll admit, and I can just imagine 
what they say behind my back. They probably say 
that Pm married to an old schmendrick and that 
he gives me money to play because he can’t give 
me anything else. To your face butter wouldn’t 
melt in their mouth, but you’d be surprised how 
two-faced they can be behind your back. 
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Minnie was something different from Lucy, very 
reserved and not very friendly. She was dressed in 
a slack suit, too mannish for my taste but on her it 
looked good, she has that kind of figure, flat- 
chested. Her hair she wore in a kind of boyish 
style, too young a haircut for a woman of her age. 
It would suit a teen-ager and Minnie at that time 
must of been a good thirty. Sonny eight years old 
was a living doll with a peaches-and-cream com- 
plexion and blond hair. Doesn’t begin to resemble 
Minnie, who looks like a gypsy with her dark skin 
and black hair. Not that it’s any of my business, 
but I remember hearing that Archie was dark-com- 
plexioned too. 

The game started off real fast. Right off the hop 
Lucy raised up a nice pot, took the hand, put a 
dollar in the kitty—she and Minnie were kittying— 
and gave a quarter to Sonny. Minnie I noticed 
didn’t give the kid a quarter from any of her pots. 
Ten o’clock, Lucy says to him, “Sonny, it’s time.” 
He took his little red purse off the table, said 
good-night like a little gentleman, and went to 
sleep in the front room on Helen’s chesterfield. 

That was thirteen years ago, and over the years 
I got to know them pretty well. Well, I shouldn’t 
say I got to know them pretty well, because aside 
from the games they kept to themselves. They 
didn’t socialize around with the players. Once in a 
blue moon on an off night when there was no 
game going anywhere you'd get an invite to Lucy’s 
or Minnie’s place for a game of gin rummy. At 
their own place they were wonderful hostesses; at 
the poker games Minnie was very bossy with Lucy. 
But they never had a quarrel; they were a pair of 
fast players and win or lose they never caused no dis- 
turbance; it was a pleasure to sit at the same table with 
them. They were an asset to the games. All a game- 
runner had to say was, “Lucy and Minnie are com- 
ing,” and the players came running. 

Sonny’s twenty-one now. It’s hard to believe, but 
that kid actually grew up under my eyes. When he 
was thirteen, fourteen he stopped coming to the 
games with Lucy and his mother; by that time he 
was old enough to stay home by himself. He had 
three years in high school, and when he was eigh- 
teen he quit school and got himself a shipper’s job 
in a dress factory. He bought a car and used to 
drive Lucy and his mother to the games. Some- 
times he even looked in around three, four in the 
morning to see if they’re ready to come home. 


wo weeks ago on a Monday we were play- 
ing at Ada Mooney’s. Around three in the 
morning the doorbell rings, and it’s Sonny. 
Minnie was losing, she wanted to play a while. 
“Go home, Sonny,” she told him, “well play 
awhile.” 
“Not me,” says Lucy, “I have to go out of town 
tomorrow.” She breaks out the kitty, gives Minnie 







her share, takes the other half for herself, and goes 
out with Sonny. 
_ Friday, Milky comes to take me to Helen’s and 
Matilda’s riding up front, very excited. “Did you 
hear the news!” she says. “Lucy eloped with 
Sonny.” 
Naturally, I couldn’t believe my ears. “Where'd 
you hear that?” I asked her. “Who told you?” 
“Me,” says Milky. “I just rode Minnie over to 
Helen’s. I could see she was steamed up over 
something so I asked her what’s the matter and 
she opened up to me. Don’t say I told you,” he 
says, and lets us off at Helen’s without even com- 
ing in for the fare, he was so nervous. 
We step in to Helen’s, and sitting around the 
table is Helen, Minnie, Auntie Dora, Crazy 
Cramer, rich Mrs. Mintz, Rose Naftuly—that’s a 
_ player they call Murder Incorporated behind her 
_ back—and Millie, who’s a young player new to the 
games. We sit down and nobody even bothers to 
give us a hello, they’re so busy talking. 
Minnie finally looks at me and says, “What do 
you think of it?” 
“Think of what?” I answered, pretending I don’t 
know anything. 
_. “Don’t tell me Blabmouth here didn’t tell you,” 
she says pointing with her thumb at Matilda who’s 
` already sitting next to her. “Have a look at this,” 
she says and hands me a telegram. “Read it. Read 
= it out Joud,” she says, “don’t keep Matilda in sus- 
$ < pense.” 
© (DEAR MA, T read out loud, LUCY AND I ARE ON 
. OUR HONEYMOON. WE GOT MARRIED TODAY AND 
_. ARE VERY HAPPY. SONNY. I noticed that the tele- 
_ gram came Tuesday, from Miami Beach. 


“So whats your problem?” I said. “He’s 
happy. kád á. > 
“It’s easy for you to talk,” she says, “you’re not 
a mother.” 


Crazy Cramer puts in her two cents’ worth. “It 
might work out better than you think. Look at 
Dolly and Sambo. She’s a good twenty years older 
and they’re happy.” 

“Don’t even mention that low-life Sambo in the 
same breath with Sonny,” says Minnie, doing a 
slow burn. She lights a cigarette and says, “Ever 
since Arch passed away that kid’s been my whole 
life. Anything he ever wanted off me he got and 
this is how he repays me.’ 

“I didn’t know Archie passed away,” I said. 

She gives me a very cold look. “So far as Pm 

concerned he’s as good as dead.” 
= “Do you want my advice, Minnie?” says Helen. 
“It’s not worth getting worked up over. Your 
health’s more important. You’ve got your own life 
to lead and life’s too short.” 

“What did she say?” says Auntie Dora, and Mil- 
lie the new player leans over and tells her in her 
ear, “She said life’s too short.” 





Lucy & Minnie 





Matilda speaks up. “It’s funny when you come 
to think of it, the way she used to give Sonny a 
quarter from her pots for bringing her luck, She 
always said Sonny was her lucky piece,” says Ma- 
tilda, who’s practically in Minnie’s lap by now. ee 

“Get off my lap please,” says Minnie. T know i 
this is a great picnic for you.’ : 

Millie the new player isn’t interested i in 
sip, she wants the game to get going. “Le 
she says to Helen, then says to Minr 
met Lucy the once and from what I saw of her 
think she’s a very nice girl.” ce 

“Girl!” says Minnie. “She’s my age.” = : 

“You'd never know it,” I said, “she keeps herself 
very youthful.” Actually she does look older than — 
Lucy, but it’s a remark I shouldn’t of made. I hap- 
pened to say it without thinking. 

She turned on me like a snake. 
with Blabmouth,” she says, 
too.” 

“We were like sisters,” she says to Helen. “We 
were closer than sisters. Now it’s good-bye Minnie, 
hello mother-in-law. We’re kitty partners over four- 
teen years. Did you ever see me kitty with anyone 
except that whore?” 

“Behave yourself, Minnie,” 
no way to talk.” 

“That’s what you know about it,” says Minnie. 
“She’s a two-timing bitch and a whore.” 

All of a sudden she starts to cry, which is very 
unusual for Minnie, she’s a very controlled woman. 
“She’s got Sonny now, what does she need me,” 
she says, and her eyes are running with tears. 

From what I understand she didn’t feel this bad 
when Archie lit out. Minnie never cracks, to get a 
word out of her is like pulling teeth, so naturally 
that last remark of hers made me think. 

Next few days I thought about it and thought 
about it. I wished I had someone to talk to, but 
they’d never convince me that a situation like that 
is possible between two Jewish women. I tried to 
discuss it with my husband, but he’s developed an 
ulcer recently and couldn’t care less. 

Anyway, next thing you know the couple are 
back from their honeymoon and Minnie’s at the 
airport to meet them. Sonny took his clothes out of 
his mother’s apartment and moved in to Lucy’s. 
They still eat together and Sundays the three of 
them go to the Jewish home to visit Lucy’s mother. 
Minnie calls the old lady machetayneste—her son 
after all is married to her daughter. The old lady 
still calls her own daughter Ma, and sometimes she 
thinks that Minnie is her Ma. 

Lucy and Minnie are back at the games, kitty- 
ing, good friends, and everything from the outside 
is the same as it was before. What I mean is, it is. 
and it isn’t. Things are the same and they’re not 
the same. I still wish I had an intelligent person to 
discuss it with, C 








“Shake hands 
“you're a good friend 


says Helen, “that’s 
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When in Ravello . 


he other day I came across a small, frayed, 

khaki-covered book wedged in the back of a 

desk drawer. I opened it and read this sen- 
tence: “That sick man would get well if he per- 
spired freely and opened up his bowels.” (Quell’ 
infermo guarirebbe se sudasse bene e evacuasse ab- 
bondantemente.) It took me back to Ravello. 

For some people Italy is the Piazza San Marco 
at twilight, with the lamps lit and the orchestras 
playing; or the lake of Como with the gardens 
hanging over the water; or the massive brown pa- 
lazzi of Florence or the faded pink palazzi of 
Rome. For me it is not any of these, nor is it the 
voice of poets. When I think of Italy I am thinking 
of Ravello in the long chill of winter and the 
handy tourists’ phrases of A. L. Frothingham, 
sometime of Princeton University, preserved in his 
little brown book. 

We had gone to Ravello one January because 
we had heard that it was warm. That is incorrect. 
It is high—1200 feet above the Gulf of Salerno, on 
a steep limestone ridge that is part of the water- 
shed of the Sorrentine peninsula. In the valleys on 
either side of it and in the town itself Roman re- 
mains have been found, and also remains left by 
the Saracens, who invaded periodically until they 
were defeated by a fleet from Amalfi in 1113. In 
ancient documents the town is called Rebellum 
and the inhabitants Rebelli—presumably because 
they rebelled so insistently against the sovereign 
authority of Amalfi and squabbled so insistently 
among themselves and with their neighbors in 
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~ by Richard W. Murphy — 


Scala across the valley, a habit they still have. Af- 
ter it became independent in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the town traded much with Sicily, Egypt, and 
the Orient, built a great reputation for the dyeing 
of stuffs, was raided occasionally by the Barbary 
pirates, and finally lost a large part of its popu- 
lation and most of its trade to the plague of 1656. 
Boccaccio mentions Ravello in the Decameron 
(Second Day, Fourth Tale) and is said to have vis- 
ited the town in the company of King Robert the 
Wise. Many other people have been there. Several 
popes of the Middle Ages stayed for a time at the 
Villa Rufolo, as did Charles of Anjou, King of Na- 
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go today- enjoy tomorrow! 


Mexico. One of the last great escapes from the ever-quickening pace of the world today. 
The living is carefree, unhurried here. Magnificent architecture, joyful music, awesome 
museums, the excitement of city life, the tranquility of a quiet beach...and a glorious 
climate so predictable we can guarantee it all year 'round...all are here for your pleasure. 
Here for you to enjoy at your leisure. And everywhere—the people. 

Gentle, friendly, helpful. Hoping only to make your visit a more pleasant one. 
Perhaps best of alll, it costs so little to live in luxury here. 

The American dollar is worth as much as it ever was in Mexico...and that’s saying a lot! 

Now, before another precious moment ticks away, discover Mexico. And let yourself go. 
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ples. Richard Wagner arrived in 1878 and wrote 
_ the second act of Parsifal while contemplating the 
© Rufolo’s garden. Leopold Stokowski and Greta 
Garbo arrived in 1936 to spend a few idyllic weeks 
in the Villa Cimbrone, which is perched on a spur 
of limestone high over the lemon groves and sea. 
John Huston, Truman Capote, Humphrey Bogart, 
and Peter Lorre turned up in 1953 for the filming 
: of Beat the Devil; Jacqueline Kennedy vacationed 
:: there in 1962; my wife and I arrived in 1966 in a 
high wind and cold rain. 

I was introduced to A. L. Frothingham by a 
traveling dentist named Mancini. Ravello, like the 
other towns of the peninsula, did not have a resi- 
< dent dentist, and Dr. Mancini used to drive from 
Naples twice a week and receive patients from the 
area in an office he kept in Amalfi. On his office 
wall he had, in addition to his dental school di- 
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ploma, a picture of Jacqueline Kennedy beside pic- 
tures of the Virgin and of St. Bonaventura di Po- 
tenza. His nurse, a teen-age local girl, referred to 
her as “Madonna Jacqueline.” 

I remember Dr. Mancini as the only dentist who 
=- has ever treated my teeth with courtesy and con- 

> sideration. He understood instinctively, I think, 
what any inhabitant of that coast must know— 
namely, that the appearanice is the reality—and he 
was therefore able to go about his business in a 
perfectly painless way. When you went for a clean- 
ing, he did not bother with picks and brushes and 
such impedimenta, but instead dabbed the teeth 
lightly with cotton soaked in a mild ammonia solu- 
tion, producing in the mouths of his patients smiles 
_ Of extraordinary brilliance and intensity but com- 
- paratively short duration. 
I went to him with an ailing tooth a couple of 
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weeks after we settled in Ravello. It turned out 
that he was fluent and illiterate in both English 
and French. He saw at once that I spoke no Ital- 
ian, and as I was leaving he gave me first his card 
(“Specialisti Malattie Bocca e Denti”) and then a 
book that he said would be “of a grand necessity” 
to me if I wanted to master Italian. It was A. L. 
Frothingham’s Simplified Italian Manual, a gram- 
mar and phrase book full of “sentences that are es- 
pecially likely to be of practical use” in “a typical 
selection of fields and topics.” 


W I got home I opened Frothingham 
and read the sentence (Quell infermo 
guarirebbe se sudasse bene e evacuasse ab- 
bondantemente) with which this piece began. Then 
I read this: “Why do you always stand up?” “Be- 
cause my wounds prevent me from sitting or lying 
down.” (Perché state sempre in piedi? Perché le mie 
ferite m’impediscono di sedere o giacere.) I turned to 
the front of the book, 

Frothingham, I read, was “formerly of Princeton 
University” and had passed twenty years in Italy 
among “all kinds and conditions” of Italians. His 
book was published in 1918 by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, and the author apparently enjoyed 
the “generous assistance” of one “Prof. Gauss,” 
presumably the same Dean Christian Gauss of 
Princeton who served as the intellectual conscience 
of so many young writers—including Edmund Wil- 
son and Scott Fitzgerald—before, during, and after 
World War I. The manual was originally designed 
for “the intensive preparation . . . of a group of 
men going to the Italian front for Y.M.C.A. work” 
and had been “thoroughly revised” for the general 
traveler. 

Frothingham apparently had difficulty adjusting 
to the armistice of November, 1918. I don’t know 
whether the general travelers of the 1920s for 
whom he wrote bothered to memorize sentences 
like “On the crest of that mountain there is some 
heavy artillery” (In cima a quella montagna c'è dell’ 
artiglieria pesante) or “There were brought today 
to the warehouse two thousand guns, six hundred 
cartridge boxes, eight hundred knapsacks and two 
hundred swords” (Oggi hanno portato in magazzino 
duemila fucili, seicento giberne, ottocento zaini e 
duecento spade). My wife and I tended to ignore 
them. Nevertheless, by an odd trick of the 
memory, I still have in my head “We need at once 
fifty-six bandages in the fourth house on the right” 
(Ci abbisognano subito cinquantasei fascie nella 
quarta casa a destra). My wife can still say, if 
pressed, “This house is paradise, after the din in 
the trenches” (Questa casa è un paradiso, dopo lo 
strépito nelle trincée). 

With or without military references, I found 
Frothingham’s an odd phrase book. Its mood var- 
ied from the starkly practical (“It has been neces- 
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sary to make a new cemetery”—Si è dovuto fare un 
_- nuovo cimitero) to the hygienic (“The best thing for 
< fleas is Persian Powder”—Contro le pulci bisogna la 


-< polvere insetticida) to the philosophical (“We must 


-play and laugh to forget our troubles”—Bisogna 
giuocare e ridere per dimenticare le nostre pene) to 
the wryly ironic (“The helmet has come back into 
fashion”—-L’elmo è tornato ad essere alla moda). Of- 

co ten, reading those simple sentences, I had the feel- 
ing that Frothingham, somewhat like Kafka, was 

telling me more than he was saying, although I 





was never sure what. I was particularly haunted, I 


remember, by two sentences from Exercise 16: “To 
give a little gaiety to the soldiers we are going to 
have some music. There will be a Pianist, a violin- 
ist and two poets” (Per dare un po’ dallegria ai sol- 
dati avremo della musica. Ci sara un pianista, un 
-violinista e due poeti). 1 lay listening to the rain 
several nights wondering about that. Who were the 
two poets and what might they recite to those sol- 


diers, so in need of gaiety, out there on the Piave 


- front? 

It rained all the time. I was writing a book 
about Cézanne, and from the tower room where I 
worked I could see the squalls come slanting across 
the gulf from the plain of Paestum and the Apen- 
“nines. The house we were in had thick walls and 
no central heating, and to keep warm we used the 
gas bombolas that are so popular in southern Italy 
and that bake your shins while letting your feet 
and hands congeal. Placed in a small room, they 
- quickly exhaust the oxygen in the air, inducing a 


; = sick headache. Their effect on me was to lend an 


-inebriate quality to my prose. When I read my 


book now, I can tell which paragraphs I wrote 


early in the morning, when the room and I were 
fresh and full of oxygen, and which ones I wrote 
just before lunch, when my head was oddly light 
and my sentences had begun to develop the stag- 
gers. 

From time to time I shut off the. gas, hoping to 
trade a little heat for an adequate oxygen supply. I 
discovered on those occasions that it was not just 
the bombola that made me giddy. There is some- 
thing about Ravello—perhaps its elevation—that is 
conducive to dizziness and hallucination. The 
French writer Etienne Dupré, friend of Gide’s and 


of Colette’s, noted this when he passed through in 


1926, and remarked that he had found nothing 
like it in all of Italy. “After a time,” he writes in 
his journal, “a visitor there feels . . . like the an- 
cient sage Chuang-Tzu, who did not know when 
he woke from a dream whether he was a man who 
had dreamed he was a butterfly or a butterfly 
‘dreaming he was a man.” 

I am not sure I would go so far as that, but it is 
true that a lot of people have been afflicted with 
visions in Ravello, Wagner for one (“I have found 
my magic garden of Klingsor!” he is supposed to 
have cried on his arrival) and the Roman general 
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Placidus Romanus for another. That extraordinary 
man, who lived in the second century A.D., was 
hunting in the valleys around Ravello one day 
when he looked up to see a stag standing on a 
precipice with a crucifix between its horns. The 
spectacle so unsettled him that he became a con- 
vert to Christianity, suffered martyrdom, and in 
due time joined the canon of saints as St. Eu- 
stacius. 

Dr. Mancini told me that story. After that first 
visit I ran into him frequently, for he often closed 
his office in the late afternoon, climbed into his 
flashy little red Fiat sports car, and drove up to 
Ravello to play bocce ball with friends in a scruffy 
little patch of earth behind San Giovanni del Toro. 
He had a wife and children in Naples, somebody 
told me, but he also had many friends on the 
road, and after the weather turned warm we would 
sometimes see him swimming from the rocks down 
on the coast, accompanied by a deeply tanned 
American woman who sagged alarmingly out of 
her bikini. 

He was a short, plump man of middle age, with 
heavy-rimmed glasses and a marked resemblance 
to the violinist Isaac Stern. We soon discovered 
that he knew everything about that coast anybody 
would want to know, including its local lore and 





its bus and boat schedules. Most valuable of all, he 
knew the daily hour of arrival of the garbage from 
Amalfi. It came floating down the coast, as punc- 
tually as the steamer to Capri, at 4:20 every after- 
noon. Dr. Mancini advised us that if we took the 
3:15 bus from Ravello we could get into the water 
and out before the tide of lemon rinds and chicken 
bones arrived and still catch the 4:45 back up to 
Ravello. Otherwise we risked being “sick with the 
garbage.” 
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Dr. Mancini was something of a fabulist. As we 
lay on the rocks or stood watching the bocce play- 
ers behind San Giovanni del Toro, he recounted 
many odd bits of lore, some of which I jotted 
down. You could still find sailors in Amalfi, he 
said, who remembered the traditional remedy 
against waterspouts at sea—namely, to cut the air 
with a knife with a black handle and make the 
sign of the cross. There were peasants in the re- 
gion, he said, who still saved the sacred ashes from 
the burning of the log (céppo) on Christmas Eve as 
a means of preventing the violent hailstorms that 
blow in over the mountains and threaten the citrus 
crop. There were others who still believed that the 
large white moths that appear in spring are really 
witches (magara) intent on entering the house at 
night and sucking the lungs of the sleeping family. 
It was one of the many reasons, he said, why the 
people on that coast will not risk opening their 
windows at night. 

As I listened to him, I had the impression that 
science and the occult were battling in him, with 
science usually the loser. He, too, counseled against 
leaving windows open at night, but he disclaimed 
any belief in witches and mentioned vague medical 
hazards instead. He had a grandmother, he told 
me, who practiced reading the future by studying 
the holes eaten in cloth by mice. Once, as we stood 
on the rocks, I caught him studying my feet. Had I 
ever heard, he asked me, that to be born with a 
second toe longer than the big toe was to be born 
under a malediction? (When I asked him if he be- 
lieved this, he raised his hand perpendicularly and 
gave that short, aspirate cry, something like an “e- 
e-h,” that signifies on that coast helplessness before 
the unfathomable.) His most curious fancy—which 
I think he took half seriously—was that he was im- 


Non sembra possibile 
che Verba ricresca 
in questa pianura 

devastata 





mortal because he had been born on Christmas 
Day. 

Dr. Mancini knew all about ghosts, and he told 
me that there was supposed to be a ghost in the 
tower about which our house had been built. Like 
the other towers on that coast, it had been erected 
in the Middle Ages against the incursion of pirates, 
and in the nineteenth century, long after it had 
fallen into ruin, it was the scene of a celebrated 
murder. A local man, one Tommaso Mansi, had 
killed a child and thrown the body into the tower’s 
weed-and-bramble-grown interior; he had been 
prompted (he later explained before a court in Sa- 
lerno) by a wizard who appeared to him in a vi- 
sion and promised to reveal the hiding place of pi- 
rate’s gold if he delivered the soul of an innocent 
child. The history of the case, Dr. Mancini said, 
could be found in the criminal proceedings of the 
Tribunale di Salerno for the year 1857. There were 
various ways of driving a ghost from. the house, he 
added, by invoking the aid of a rooster’s blood 
and the hair of a black cat, but he did not advise 
us to try them. 


Dr. Mancini the more Ravello worked its spell 

on me. Shortly after he told me about the 
ghost in the tower, I began to hear strange moan- 
ings and gurgling sounds at night—and once a kind 
of muffled explosion. My wife, whom I wakened 
on such occasions, thought we were hearing the 
death agonies of the plumbing system, which was 
almost as old as the tower, but neither of us ever 
got up to find out. After the white moths appeared 
in the spring, we took to closing our windows at 
night. 

As I toiled up Ravello’s precipitous and dizzying 
streets, watching warily for the deluges of dish- 
water that fell without warning out of the sky, I 
began to develop that tendency to “lean into” a 
town that later caused me difficulty and some em- 
barrassment on the streets of Paris and New York. 
Whenever I passed the butcher shop, I started with 
alarm at the curious sound—something between a 
soft shriek and a sigh—that issued from the slit 
throats of the spring lambs as they hung from the 
racks by their hind legs slowly bleeding to death. 
One day I looked up the sheer slope and saw a 
great blue heron in turtleneck sweater and Tyro- 
lean hat beating its wings against the sky. My wife 
insisted that this was not, in fact, a heron but the 
Swiss conductor Peter Maag, who was in town to 
lead a Wagner concert at the Villa Rufolo and 
who was rehearsing his singers from a podium at 
the edge of the Rufolo’s terrace. It is likely that 
she was right, although I later saw that same con- 
ductor in Paris, and he looked nothing like the ap- 
parition I had seen against the Ravello sky. 

My nights were filled with odd and gaudy 


[ was an odd winter. The more I chatted with 





<- dreams. One night I dreamed that it was A. L. 
_ Frothingham rather than Achille Emperaire who 
sat for the famous portrait that brought Cézanne 
his first notoriety and scandalized the Salon of 
1870. Frothingham even looked like Emperaire— 
spindly-legged, -bright-eyed, with a grotesquely 
swollen head. and a Vandyke beard. From his 
< open mouth came a torrent of shrieks that were 
‘sighs. 

Frothingham’s oddly surrealistic phrase book 
- seemed somehow appropriate to that place and 
time. My wife, it is true, very early lost faith in 
him and bought what she called a “saner” phrase 
| book—one that taught her to say “At what time 
does the train arrive?” (A che ora arriva il treno?) 
and “Have you any yellow ties, please?” (Ha delle 
cravate gialle, per favore?). Y could say neither, but 
I was prepared, if I found myself in the wake of 
an alluvial flood, to remark, “It seems impossible 
that grass should grow again on this devastated 
plain” (Non sembra possibile che Verba ricresca in 
questa pianura devastata). When I boarded the bus 
at the piazza to plunge down the valley of the 
Dragone to Amalfi, I could, if I chose, say to the 
< driver, “If God wills, we shall return to our fam- 
| ilies” (Se Dio vuole torneremo alle nostre famiglie), 
- although for the most part I refrained. I was able 
to say to Dr. Mancini, “If it is not true, it is well 
imagined” (Se non è vero è ben trovato); when he 
told me that the marks of St. Eustacius’ knees 
_ could be seen in a large rock at the head of the 
valley where the saint had knelt to pray. Once I 
- remarked to the grocers wife, when she com- 
plained of the evil times, “Only the pumpkin is a 


head without cares” (Solo la zucca è una testa 


senza preoccupazioni), receiving from her a look of 
«wild alarm in reply. 

If Frothingham seemed at all strange to Dr. 
Mancini, he never said so, nor did he tell me how 
he came into possession of the book. (My wife sur- 
mised that it was the debris of an old love affair.) 
Looking at it the other day and thinking about 
Ravello led me in turn to the public library, where 
I took out William Styron’s Set This House on 
Fire, which was written in Ravello and which uses 
the town as a setting. I wanted to see if other 
-people were as disoriented there as I remembered 


being. I was relieved to find that this was appar- 


‘ently so. It is obvious that Styron, too, had halluci- 
nations in Ravello: he met peasant girls of surpass- 
ing beauty who breathed the word “amore” as if it 
were a “cry from a madrigal’; he encountered 
< grones who muttered, “I have seen the black angel; 
“he is all around us in the night”; he heard villag- 
ers skulking in doorways hiss “Orco!” (“Ogre!”) as 
he crossed the deserted piazza. 

It does not matter, really, that there are no 
beautiful peasant girls in Ravello. No matter that a 
visitor there will hear no words of love in the 
lemon groves, no wisdom from the lips of crones, 
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no insults hissed from the shadows. Styron thought 
he saw and heard those things, as surely as Wag- 
ner saw the garden of Klingsor; I have no doubt 
that he believed in them as St. Eustacius believed 
in a stag with a crucifix and I in a heron with a 
Tyrolean hat. When you are there, Ravello can be 
terribly persuasive. I recall the night I wakened 
and thought that Dr. Mancini’s ghost had finally 
materialized; it appeared to me as a constellation 
of wavering lights floating in the black void below 
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the end of the garden. It took my wife a half hour, 
I would judge, to convince me I was looking at the 
lights of the fishing fleet from Amalfi shining far 
out on the gulf. 

Of course, impressions like that don’t last after 
you leave Ravello—which is one reason, I think, 
why Parsifal is not always a persuasive opera or 
Set This House on Fire a persuasive book. My wife 
began talking about leaving right after I saw the 
ghost, and we finally got our things together and 
departed on the day the blood of St. Pantaleone 
liquefied. (There remained of the saint only a tibia, 
a humerus, a clavicle, and a phial of dried blood 
said to liquefy once a year or whenever it was 
brought into contact with a piece of the true cross.) 
Just before we left, I paid a last visit to Dr. Man- 
cini. He was sorry to see me go (“I am all of re- 
gret,” he said with exquisite courtesy), and after he 
had put the stopper back in the ammonia bottle, 
he insisted that I take Frothingham’s Simplified 
Italian Manual with me as a memento of our: 
many talks. I gave him a box of Perugina choco- 
lates, of which he was very fond. My smile had 
turned grayish-yellow by the time we got to Rome, 
and when I reached Paris I had to have a couple 
of teeth filled and one extracted. The magic of that 
coast is real enough, but it is not exportable. 0 
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PALEFACE TAKEOVER 


GRAVITY’s RAINBOW 
by Thomas Pynchon 
Viking, $15.00 and $4.95 


THE SUNLIGHT DIALOGUES 

by John Gardner (illustrated by 
John Napper) 

Knopf, $8.95 


Philip Rahv once divided Ameri- 
can novelists into two camps: pale- 
faces and redskins. The paleface 
was “highbrow,” fond of ambi- 
guities, prey to exquisite scruples. 
His attitude was inclined to be Eu- 
ropean, his prose style mandarin. 
His stories, favoring allegory and 
symbols, could be praised as subtle 
or damned as bloodless. 

’ In two words, Henry James. 

The redskin novelist, on the other 
hand, was “lowbrow,” a cultist of 
experience, dedicated to the most 
exact, the most intense representa- 
tion of How, Things Are. Looking 
about him at shelves full of Hem- 
ingway, Steinbeck, Wolfe, Dreiser, 
and Sinclair Lewis, Rahv had no 
doubt that the redskins were carry- 
ing the day. “Everything is con- 
tained in the American novel,” he 
concluded, “except ideas.” 

How radically the balance has 
changed in a single generation! One 
need only drop the names of Saul 
Bellow and John Updike, card-car- 
rying intellectuals if not amateur 
scholars; then there is Donald Bar- 
thelme, the philosophy major, and 
William Gass, the philosophy pro- 
fessor, to name just two more. Grav- 
ity’s Rainbow and The Sunlight Dia- 
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logues seem to confirm the last 
phase of the swing from the one po- 
larization to the other. Quite differ- 
ent books, they join to proclaim a 
fact that critics and general readers 
have been rather tardy to acknowl- 
edge. After all those tours of World 
Wars I and II, after all those on- 
the-road reports from Paris, Green- 
wich Village, and Main Street, after 
all the novels of experience by ex- 
soda jerks, ex-lumberjacks, ex-sea- 
men (consult dust jackets), Ameri- 
can fiction is becoming an essay 
form: a commentary with a plot, a 
genre whose primary raw material 
is, in fact, ideas. 

If indeed the novel has arrived at 
a new Age of the Paleface, one 
could not ask for more brilliant ex- 
emplars than Pynchon and Gardner. 
As readers of his first novel V 
(1963) can attest, Pynchon is an 
enormously well informed man. 
Gravity’s Rainbow is a 760-page affi- 
davit that he knows his Freud, he 
knows his Pavlov, he knows his 
comparative religions, he knows his 
rocket technology. He can write a 
gloss on Abraham and Isaac or a 
program note on forties jazz. He is 
equally up on mandalas and 
Deanna Durbin movies. He is per- 
haps the only novelist alive who 
would use a sine curve as a meta- 
phor for life, complete with the ap- 
propriate formula. (Little is known 
of Pynchon—the American novel’s 
answer to Howard Hughes—except 
that he was graduated from Cornell, 
with a B.A., in 1959.) 

Pynchon appears almost too re- 


sourceful. His prose is gusty, propul- 
sive, sputtering as a last resort into 
Brechtian verse or the shorthand of 
one-act playlets. It is as if he were 
trying to say everything at once, on 
every page. One has the impression 
that inside his head is a movie 
screen on which an endless series of 
very funny and very ghastly one- 
reelers is being projected: Pynchon 
Presents World War IT, with radio- 
active custard pies for a cast of 
thousands and the Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse chased by Key- 
stone Kops. 

The antihero of Gravity’s Rain- 
bow—even that designation sounds 
too positive—is Tyrone Slothrop, an 
American lieutenant stationed in 
London during the Blitz. Slothrop is 
a Harvard classmate of Jack Ken- 
nedy’s, and among dozens of other 
tours de force (including the biogra- 
phy of an electric light bulb named 
Byron), Pynchon produces a letter 
from Mom Slothrop to Ambassador 
Kennedy. An excerpt is worth quot- 
ing for a taste of Pynchon’s high- 
spirited despair: 

Weil hi Joe how've ya been. Lis- 
ten: Jew-zeppy—we're getting edgy 
about our youngest again. Would 
you try bothering a few of those 
jolly old. London connections just 
once mere? (Promise!!) Even if it’s 
old news it'll be good news for 
Poppy and I. I still remember what 
you said when the awful word 
about the PT boat came in, before 
you knew how Jack was. I'll never 
forget your words then. It’s every 
parent’s dream, Joe, that it is. 

Oh, and Hozay (whoops, don’t 


mind that, the pen just skidded as 
you can see! Naughty Nalline’s on 
her third martini, we'll have you 
know), Poppy and I heard your 
wonderful speech at the GE plant 
over in Pittsfield the other week. 
You’re in the groove, Mister K! 
How true! we’ve got to modernize 
in Massachusetts, or it'll just keep 
getting worse and worse.... It 
isn’t starting to break down, is it, 
Joe? Sometimes, you know these 
fine Boston Sundays, when the sky 
over the Hill is broken into clouds, 
the way white bread appears 
through a crust you hold at your 
thumbs and split apart... . You 
know, don’t you? Golden clouds? 
Sometimes I think—ah, Joe, I think 
they’re pieces of the Heavenly City 
falling down. I’m sorry—didn’t 
mean this to get so gloomy all so 
sudden, it’s just . . . but it isn’t be- 
ginning to fall apart, is it, my old 
fellow Harvard-parent? Sometimes 
things aren’t very clear, that’s all. 


As the last of this quotation hints, 
Pynchon, for all his antics, is a the- 
ologian, laying out the road to dam- 
nation. Damnation is his idea. 
Slothrop figures as Pynchon’s hellish 
parody on manipulated—that is, 
modernly damned—man. The Lieu- 
tenant becomes the equipment of 
PISCES (Psychological Intelligence 
Schemes for Expediting Surrender) 
when his bizarre gift is discovered: 
Slothrop erections anticipate Ger- 
man rocket launchings. Gravity's 
Rainbow serves as Pynchon’s occa- 
sionally nauseous measure of twen- 
tieth-century degradation. (One pas- 
sage of virtuosic scatology might be 
described as the Great Toilet Flush: 
five pages long.) For Pynchon, as 
presumably for Slothrop, the su- 
preme obscenity is that ordinary 
people are “willing to have life de- 
fined for them by men whose only 
talent is for death.” 

In his desperate attempts to avoid 
being taken over as a pure in- 
strument, Slothrop runs for it, from 
London to the Riviera to Berlin, 
pursued by Furies disguised as 
baggy-pants comedians. He survives 
tries at assassination and even cas- 
tration (they get the wrong man). 
He masks himself in a pig costume. 
He hides, like the last caveman, in 
the hills. But the more he runs, the 
more he blurs the personhood he 
hopes to save. Gradually Slothrop 
becomes his own myth, his own ab- 
straction, finally known only as 
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MY FIRST LOVE ? WELL, 
I HAD ACRUSH ON CLEOPATRA 

ONCE. BUT SHE LEFT ME FOR 
SOME SNAKE-IN-THE-GRASS ! 






























AHH, THEN THERE WAS SNOW WHITE ! 
BUT IT TURNED OUT THAT SHE HAD 
ATHING FOR SHORT GUYS! 






I GUESS MY FIRST REALLY 
MEANINGFUL RELATIONSHIP WAS 
WITH BUSHMILLS. SO SMOOTH. 
SO LIGHT. A TASTE AS GENTLE ASA 
FIRST KISS. WE'VE BEEN TOGETHER 
SINCE 1608. I GUESS YOU'D CALL 
THAT TRUE LOVE! 


YES SIR! IN THE SPRING, MY 
FANCY TURNS TO THOUGHTS 
OF BUSHMILLS! 
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The mix is formidable—a gifted 
writer, a concerned citizen, an aroused 
idealist, a master of her subject. 
Semey Hazzarp shows herself to be 
all these in her new book DEFEAT 
OF AN IDEAL: The Self-Destruction 
of the United Nations. The universal 
disillusionment that the very name 
of the organization now gives rise 
to has been summed up in Solzhen- 
itsyn’s Nobel Prize acceptance ad- 
dress of 1972: “A quarter of a century 
ago, with great hopes from all man- 
kind, the United Nations Organiza- 
tion was born, Alas, in an immoral 
world it too grew up immoral.” Miss 
Hazard, drawing upon a wealth of 
documentation hitherto unexhumed 
or else discreetly soft-pedaled, looks 
deep into the “ingrown, self-propa- 
gating bureaucracy” of the Secretariat 
itself, and traces from within the 
dramatic course of the U.N.’s “grow- 
ing up immoral.” 


It is a dismaying history, enlivened 
in the telling by the pungency of 
Miss Hazzard’s style and the psycho- 
logical acuteness of her analysis. Her 
portraits of Trygve Lie and Dag 
Hammarskjöld, and her summaries of 
the administrations of Lie, Hammar- 
skjöld, and U Thant are masterly. 
Her conclusions, however controver- 
sial, are grounded in historical evi- 
dence and are inevitable in their 
logic. Her book, proposing a new 
world organization acting on behalf 
of all mankind, is no less than a plea 
for human survival. 


DEFEAT OF AN IDEAL 


The Self-Destruction of 
the United Nations 


by Shirley Hazzard 
$8.50 at your bookstore 


LITTLE, BROWN 


Rocketman. For what Pynchon is 
staging is the tragicomedy of mod- 
ern man engineering himself into a 
thing, damned to become one with 
his own machinery, only “in love 
with his, and his race’s, death.” 

At his worst, Pynchon is the scat 
singer of Apocalypse, making one- 
line jokes about the 7 Ching, indulg- 
ing himself in whimsy on the First 
International Runcible Spoon Fight. 
But at its best, Gravity’s Rainbow is 
a kind of American Dog Years. Like 
Ginter Grass, like Hieronymus 
Bosch, Pynchon has the power to 
make death seem as vital as life it- 
self. As “fantasist-surrogate,” he as- 
sumes the reader’s case of the cos- 
mic horrors and manages them for 
him. Is this called “therapy” or 
“moral vision”? No matter—it is a 
frightening and extraordinary talent. 


Pynchon reminds his reader of 
precedents. One can make one’s 
own list, starting with the Marx 
Brothers and Nathanael West. John 
Gardner, though less obviously ex- 
perimental and less savage, may be, 
finally, farther out. The Sunlight 
Dialogues represents the ultimate 
metamorphosis in the Great Ameri- 
can Novel, redskin-style. Could a 
Rahv redskin have imagined that 
one of the most praised novelists of 
the seventies would be a professor 
of Old and Middle English at 
Southern Illinois University? 

The Sunlight Dialogues is a philo- 
sophical novel, a label which used 
to turn publishers pale and make 
even Critics protest that the two 
words formed a contradiction in 
terms. The novel’s set pieces in- 
clude, for instance, a scholarly 


‘ramble through Mesopotamia and 


an analytical sermon on law and or- 
der, delivered by an escaped crimi- 
nal to a policeman in an otherwise 
empty church. 

Four pages are required to list 
the characters in the novel, nearly 
ninety of them. They can be memo- 
rable on their own, like the Wood- 
worth sisters, two perky recluses of 
108 and 97. Often they seem to 
wear faces for themes, their bodies 
significant with ailments. 

The two principal characters—the 
dialogue makers—are an old police 
chief named Clumly, at the point of 
retirement, and a mysterious 
stranger in his jail called the Sun- 
light Man, who has been arrested 


for painting love across a highway. 
Like a proper allegory, Gardner’s 
novel operates on two levels. In its 
frame of realism, The Sunlight Dia- 
logues takes place in Batavia, New 
York, in 1966. The Sunlight Man 
proves to be a member of a promi- 
nent local family, and in his de- 
tailed chronicling of the generations 
of Hodges, Gardner can perform 
like a veritable Galsworthy toward 
his Forsytes. 

But, like a morality play, the 
novel constantly moves from specific 
people and events toward a sort of 
staged warfare of good and evil. 
Clumly is the last tired Apollonian, 
struggling fecklessly to enforce the 
law’s jots and tittles as small boys 
let the air out of his tires and, in 
fact, the old American order de- 
flates about him. The Sunlight Man, 
a poet, a magician, is in essence a 
daemonic figure: the embodiment of 
all that is newly restless, newly 
rebellious in the American spirit. 

Abstracting his antagonists into 
Old Testament soul-types, Gardner 
suggests Clumly is a rabbinical 
keeper of commandments, insisting 
that “a man can renounce him- 
self’—his very nature—and become 
“responsible for obeying laws, per- 
forming his duties.” On the other 
hand, the Sunlight Man is heir to 
the Babylonian imperative “that one 
remain free.” Breaking out of jail, 
he preaches and practices this dan- 
gerous absolute, spreading blood, 
fire, and cataclysmic confusion in 
his wake—making love, as it were, 
to the profound disorder in others. 

Gardner quotes from the Second 
Epistle of Timothy: “In the last 
days perilous times shall come.” But 
in the end, the Sunlight Man—is he 
a failed Messiah or a successful Lu- 
cifer?—falters before those very 
Hanging-loose Gardens of Babylon 
that ought to be an answer to his 
call to anarchy: “The Playboy phi- 
losophy. The Ginsberg terror... . 
The sexual revolution you read 
about—all those West Coast surfers 
and beatniks and Berkeley stu- 
dents... .” 

And in the end, Gardner too fal- 
ters between his alternatives: be- 
tween his half-mad Dionysian 
prophet of self-fulfillment and what, 
in his last novel, Grendel, he called 
the “patternmakers.” He concludes 
with a rather ubiquitous prayer: 
“God be kind to all Good Samari- 


tans and also bad ones. For of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” This is 
admirable as a sentiment. But for a 
philosophical novel, 673 pages long, 
it is not a good enough idea to jour- 
mney toward, to close upon. It is too 
intellectually ecumenical, so to 
speak, hardly more comforting, if 
that is the intent, than Pynchon’s 
sardonic big-bang ending. 

Why do both these excellent nov- 
els leave a reader dissatisfied? For 
all their remarkable energy, for all 
their superb resources of intellect 
and imagination, they never quite 
make their point—even the point, in 
Pynchon’s case, that there may be 
no point. For all their sophis- 
tication, these novels of ideas end 
explicitly where the novels of expe- 
rience used to begin implicitly—with 


the knowledge of death, with what 
Gardner terms the threatened vast 
insignificance of life. At that mo- 
ment, the redskins know what to do. 
They dig in and make a fine art out 
of dying well. They give us El 
Sordo on the hilltop or that ar- 
chetypal Old Man with his Moby- 
Dick fish. Gardner and Pynchon 
give us their speculations. What the 
reader ends up with is their heroic 
ambition to arrive at a theory. 

One cannot quarrel. Both kinds of 
novel are invaluable for what they 
are—as well as frustrating for what 
they are not. Palefaces and redskins 
alike follow the hoariest of novelist’s 
maxims: Write About What You 
Know. But what a wide definition 
of art and of knowledge is spanned 
by their contrasting results! 
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NSLATIONS FROM THE AMERICAN 


by X. J. Kennedy 


BRAVING THE ELEMENTS 
by James Merrill 
Atheneum, $5.95 


COLLECTED Poems: 1951-1971 
by A. R. Ammons 
Norton, $12.50 


Braving the Elements is James 
Merrill’s sixth collection of poems. 
Ever since 1951, when his work first 
surfaced, people have been observ- 
ing that Merrill has great skill—an 
observation about as useful as 
pointing out that a whale in the sea 
has a lot of swimming ability. It has 
taken a while to realize that, for all 
his technical dexterity, Merrill also 
carries a good deal of meaning; and 
that his craft is never displayed 
merely for its own sake. If there 
were some justice in Merrill’s being 
branded as a courtly poet without a 
court, his later poems have grown 
more evidently personal and more 
adventurous. Although he received 
the National Book Award in 1967 
for a previous collection, Nights and 
Days, Merrill has not been stam- 
peded by readers. At least, his pub- 
lishers complain in a jacket blurb 
that he has done his work with “sin- 
gularly little attention.” Now that 
he has been awarded the Bollingen 
Prize in Poetry, perhaps the situ- 
ation will change. It is surely high 


time for readers of poetry to dis- 
cover Merrill and to find out what 
rewards are coming to them. 

Merrill may well be our subtlest 
examiner of waking nightmares, 
some of them apparently his own. 
The usual protagonist of a Merrill 
poem is an individual who bears (I 
suspect) certain likenesses to Merrill 
himself: a less innocent Lambert 
Strether moving uneasily through an 
era of hard acid rock and public as- 
sassinations. Sensitive, middle-aging, 
he skims along the border of his 
society, skeptical of self-dramatizing 
public statesmen, distrustful of the 
daily newspaper and its “bulletin- 
pocked columns,” unwilling to be 
Aquarianized by his counterculture 
neighbors. He accompanies his 
mother on a trip to her safe deposit 
box, only to decline a ring she of- 
fers to his eventual bride: 


I do not tell her, it would sound 
theatrical, 

Indeed this green room’s mine, my 
very life. 

We are each other’s; there will be 
no wife; 

The little feet that patter here are 
metrical. 


As these lines suggest, Merrill gen- 
erally prefers to write in traditional 
stanzas and measures, restoring life 
to them. He does so, certainly, not 
out of any craven unwillingness to 
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Richelieu. 
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is “the truth about what happens 
to all of us in childhood, beauti- 
fully told, unflinchingly 
honest, yet never 

whining,” says 
Farley Mowat. 





“Ranks with Cousteau's $ 
sea adventure writing.” 
—Publishers Weekly 





THE TREASURES 
OFTHE ARMADA 


The Exciting History of a Wrecked Ship 
of the Spanish Armada and the 
Recovery of Its Fabulous Treasures 


ROBERT STENUIT 


“Without a doubt one of the most 

important and most interesting books 

to appear to date on the subject of 
marine archaeology.” 

—ROBERT MARX 

underwater archaeologist and author, 

The Battie of the Spanish Armada 


“A remarkable performance in all re- 
spectes, ~The Atlantic 


48 pages of illustrations 
including 16 pages in full color 


$9.95 at booksellers 
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One of the 20th century's great writers 
examines one of the 17th century’s 
great figures in one of the year’s most 
lavish books. A Studio Book. 


12 pages in color; 125 pages of black- 
and-white illustrations $16.95 
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Richard Bankowskys new novel is about 
humanity. And mans lack of it. 


THE BARBARIANS 


AT THE GATES 
Richard Bankowsky 


ANOVEL 


Is it possible tobe a good Nazi anda 
good man? to love, amid depravity and 
lust? to be civilized, among barbarians? 
to stay sane, in a world gone crazy? 

If not, is it at least possible to atone? This 
shattering novel answers those questions 
brilliantly, as it portrays the crumbling 
humanity of one man caught inthe chaos 
of World War H. 


$7.95 at all bookstores 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 















A Harsh and 


Dreadful Love Dorothy Day 
and the Catholic Worker Movement 
William D. Miller 


The story of an extraordinary woman and an extraordinary commun- 
ity of radical Christians. The Catholic Worker movement, founded 
by Dorothy Day and Peter Maurin, has touched the lives of countless 
people during the last forty years, It has attracted 
men and women of good hope in the darkest 
times, among them Jacques Maritain, W. H. 
Auden, the Berrigans, and Michael Har- 
rington. Even for those familiar with the 
movement, Miller’s book will add new 
dimensions; for those who know little 
about it, it will be a revelation of the 
power of an ideal translated into action. 
“I found the book both masterful and 
warm-hearted.”—Daniel Berrigan 

“The reader is held by the sheer beauty 
of the narrative.”—Library Journal 
“What I had not realized until I read 
Mr. Miller’s book was how rapidly 
success came to the movement.” 

—W. H. Auden $9.95 
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experiment: see his previous poetry 
collection The Fire Screen, and his 
technically radical novel The (Dib- 
los) Notebook. His mastery of forms, 
whether new or old, keeps his self- 
revelatory poems (and some of 
them are painful) from the worst 
lapses of recent poets of the con- 
fessional school. Merrill never 
sprawls, never flails about, never 
strikes postures. Intuitively he 
knows that, as Yeats once pointed 
out, in poetry “all that is personal 
soon rots; it must be packed in ice 
or salt.” 

A superiority of Merrill’s is that, 
along with a crushing burden of so- 
phistication, he carries a childlike 
freshness of observation, a certain 
ability to look back into his boy- 
hood with detachment. I have long 
been fond of Merrill’s poems writ- 
ten from a child’s point of view (es- 
pecially those in Water Street), and 
although “Days of 1935” may not 
be the most profound poem in this 
new lot, it strikes me as immensely 
funny and warm: an ironic ballad 
whose hero, a poor little rich kid, 
weaves gorgeous daydreams of 
being kidnapped like the Lindbergh 
baby, by a spit-curled Bonnie and 
her gun-toting Clyde. This poem, 
and also a moving two-part narra- 
tive called “Up and Down,” might 
well make gateways for new readers 
into Merrill’s work. 

There are richer, more difficult 
poems: “In Nine Sleep Valley,” “18 
West llth Street.” Especially attrac- 
tive is “The Victor Dog” (dedicated 
to Elizabeth Bishop), one of several 
new poems that concentrate upon 
the Muse, upon the sufferings she 
exacts from those who follow her. It 
is a work of splendid wit, a medi- 
tation upon the trademark Fido lis- 
tening to his master’s voice; and it 
ends: “Art is art. / The life it asks 
of us is a dog’s life.” In “Dreams 
About Clothes,” Merrill raises a few 
objections to Art itself: 

Tell me something, Art. 

You know what it’s like 

Awake in your dry hell 

Of volatile synthetic solvents. 

Won't you help us brave the ele- 

ments 

Once more, of terror, anger, love? 

Seeing there’s no end to wear and 

tear 

Upon the lawless heart, 

Won't you as well forgive 

Whoever settles for the immaterial? 

Don’t you care how we live? 


Although readers may be about 
to catch up with Merrill, as they 
caught up with Wallace Stevens, I 
don’t expect him to become popu- 
lar, or even academically fashion- 
able. His view of the universe is es- 
sentially grim: in “Mandala,” all 
creation is seen spinning down into 
a whirlpool of extinction, never to 
return. If it weren’t for Merrill’s hu- 
mor, his compassion, his magnifi- 
cent art, he might seem a poet of 
dead ends, a cold fish, an admirable 
but completely unlovable artificer. 
As he is, however (and you must 
read him for yourself), I consider 
him one of the few living Ameri- 
cans fit to represent us if the supper 
table of Parnassus were to be set 
this very night. You could trust him 
to sit down, without disgracing his 
native roots, in the company of 
Rilke and Laforgue, and to hold up 
his end of the conversation. 


The poems of A. R. Ammons say 
“Made in U.S.A.” all over them. 
Reading his Collected Poems: 1951- 
1971, you'll recognize Whitman, 
Wallace Stevens, and William 
Carlos Williams among his ances- 
tors. It isn’t that Ammons is quite 
like any of them, but that his work 
is whittled from the same timber. 
He’s a homemade visionary, a gen- 
erous risk-taker, a singer with ample 
wind in his lungs, an appreciative 
chewer of native speech. 

Apparently some of this speech 
came along with Archie Randolph 
Ammons from his early years in 
North Carolina, where he grew up 
on a farm in the “low-south coun- 
try,” went to a Baptist college, and 
later served as principal of a grade 
school on the Outer Banks. In two 
Carolina “Said-Songs” he gives us 
the monologues of two fine Tarheel 
talkers. Other poems refer to things 
like bumfuzzlement, cottonpicking 
conniptions, crows’ younglings, some- 
body’s old eat-up woman, something 
slick as a mudcat’s fin. Ammons’ 
flair for speech is clear from a poem 
with a wonderful title: “If Any- 
thing Will Level with You, Water 
Will.” 

Like Whitman, Ammons revels in 
the vocabulary of science; but un- 
like the sage of Camden, Ammons 
knows the meanings of his words. It 
may be due to the fact that before 
returning to teaching (he is now at 
Cornell) he spent nine years as an 











The suspense bestseller of the year- 
about the spy trial of the century. 


Louis Nizer brought the suspense of the courtroom home 
to millions of readers in My Life In Court and The Jury 
Returns. Now he recreates all the legal and human conflict 
of the Rosenberg atom bomb spy case. THE IMPLOSION 
CONSPIRACY is a searing courtroom drama, a poignant 
love story, an espionage thriller, and a brilliant evocation 

of acritically important era in American political life. 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


ANYA SETON 


The spellbinding story of a great love, in 
which mysticism, mystery 

and suspense weave a web 

of good and evil stretchin 

from Tudor England to th 

present. $8.9 
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Practical | 
Buddhism 


Lu Kuan Vu 
(CHARLES LURK? 





JUST PUBLISHED 
m Lu K'uan Yü is a foremost exponent of 
Chinese Buddhist thought. This volume, 
which is the first U.S. edition, presents a 
clear outline of Buddhist doctrine from 
the points of view of the Hinayana and the 
Mahayana schools of China. Included is 
an account of the third Ch'an patriarch, 
Seng Ts’an, and the story of the life and 
training of Ch'an Master Han Shan. The 
author, known also as Charles Luk, has 
published Ch'an & Zen Teaching and The 
Secrets of Chinese Meditation. 170pp. 
A TPH BOOK. $5.95 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


or postpaid from the publishers of QUEST 
BOOKS Dept. AM, 306 West Geneva Rd., 
Wheaton, IL 60187. 


CARLOS 
CASTANEDA 


“His finest bookTime 


“We are incredibly fortunate to have 
Carlos Castaneda’s books. Taken 
together they form a work which 
is among the best that the science 
of anthropology has produced." 

—Paul Riesman, 
N.Y. Times Book Review 


OURNEY TO 
IXTLAN | 


THE LESSONS OF DON JUAN 
$6.95. Simon and Schuster z 








executive for a biological glassware 
firm. Who but Ammons would 
dream of opening a little spring 
poem like this? 

The caryophyllaceae 

like a scroungy 

frost are 

rising through the lawn: 

many-fingered as leggy 

copepods... 

In what I take to be a love poem, 
Ammons fears that (in the diction 
of the auto body shop) he has “mo- 
mocked and begommed” his loved 
one, as if she had fenders. He 
brings to the world of living crea- 
tures the eye of a professional. 
“Man’s a plant parasite,” he no- 
tices; and reports that an earthworm 
he found under a leaf “panicked at 
both ends / with the threat of dry- 
ing out.” 

Ammons is fond of rather arbi- 
trary unities. In his book-length 
Tape for the Turn of the Year (not 
in the collection), he once set him- 
self the task of writing a poem on a 
ribbon of adding-machine paper. 
Not surprisingly, it ran a little thin. 
Another earlier book, Briefings, ar- 
ranged all its poems in alphabetical 
order by first lines. Lately, as did 
Stevens, Ammons has picked up the 
challenge of the long verse-essay; 
and these Collected Poems include 
three such attempts: “Extremes and 
Moderations,” “Essay on Poetics,” 
and longest of all, “Hibernaculum,” 
a winter meditation in 112 trios of 
tercets. Each of these huge old lun- 
kers is punctuated as though it were 
one long sentence: colon: after co- 
lon: after colon. The form supplies 
Ammons with a wide expanse, but 
something about them seems laid 
out and gone ahead with rather 
than grown. Like Williams, who’d 
make poetry out of documents and 
statistics, Ammons incorporates an 
itemized car repair bill, a business 
note about scheduling English 
classes. It is as if he were trying to 
prove how much dull junk his barge 
can triumphantly float. So far, 
among Ammons’ greatest victories 
have been poems of middling 
length: “Hardweed Path Going,” 
“Cascadilla Falls,” “February 
Beach,” and in particular “Corsons 
Inlet,” a poem that affirms that to 
live in the world is to accept risk 
and change, curve instead of 
straight line. 

Ammons writes from inner need 





because, as he says, “poems connect 
the threads between the tuft of his 
head / and the true water. . . like 
roots to a turf.” He works hard not 
to let the wondrous multiplicity of 
the world pass unnoticed by him. 
He stands above the present-day 
crowd of poets in his wisdom, his 
humorous view of himself, his un- 
faltering ear, his attractive humility. 
In one hilarious poem of a sequence 
(each beginning “I can tell you 
what I need”), Ammons longs for 
“a phalanx of enthusiasts, driving a 
spearhead / or one or two of those 
big amphibian trucks / through the 
peopled ocean of my neglect.” To 
read this gigantic book is to join the 
phalanx. 








- MANOS 
KARASTEFANIS 


Death took my father. 

The same year (I was twelve) 
Thanasi’s mother taught me 
Heaven and hell. 


None of my. army buddies 
Called me by name— 

Just “Styles” or “Fashion Plate.” 
One friend I had, my body; 


And, evenings at the gym 
Contending with another, 
Used it to isolate 

Myself from him. 


The doctor saved my knee. 

You came to the clinic 

Bringing War and Peace, 

Better than any movie. | 





Why are you smiling? 
I fought fair, I fought well, 
Not hurting my opponent, 
To win this black belt. 


Why are you silent? | 
I’ve brought you a white cheese 
From my island, and the sea’s 
Voice in a shell. 


by James Merrill | 














THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 
by Edward Weeks 


THe Gasp 
by Romain Gary 
Putnam’s, $6.95 


A French novelist, born in Russia 
in 1914, Romain Gary is as fluent 
in English as in his native tongue. 
He is probably best remembered for 
A European Education, The Roots of 
Heaven, and The Company of Men. 
Most of his novels have been satires 
in which, for all their wit and hu- 
mor, one hears a lament for the lost 
dignity of man, a note which is 
struck repeatedly and with increas- 
ing force in his new book. Paris is 
the base for this story, which flits 
from Rome, to Peking, to the Penta- 
gon, with cosmopolitan familiarity 
traceable to Gary’s early profession 
as a diplomat. He is a complete in- 
ternationalist who can give the boot 
to all of them. 

In Paris a group of scientists 
known as the Cercle Erasme are in- 
tent on harnessing a new form of 
energy: at the last gasp, at the mo- 


-< ment of a person’s death, a throb- 


‘bing amount of energy is released, 
and the problem they are solving is 
how to capture and contain it, and 
to apply the power to practical use. 
Rumor of their experiment horrifies 
the Pope and leads to much resis- 
tance from the papacy; as the news 
spreads, it has a revolting effect on 
the laity. The mastermind of the 
French scientists, Marc Mathieu, is 
himself so appalled at the possi- 
bilities that he seeks escape in alco- 
hol in Tahiti. But he realizes that a 
technological secret of such porten- 
tousness would be seized by all the 
great powers, and, wrestling with 
himself as did the nuclear scientists 
in the early stages of the hydrogen 
bomb, he resumes his leadership in 
Paris, aware that he is now a target 
for both the CIA and the Russians. 
The Chinese, of course, become 
the object of greatest suspicion—in 
the early days when Mao says that 
he wishes his energy to be con- 
verted into light for the school- 
rooms, all is benevolent and the 
peasants place wreaths on the 
“gaspers” (the containers of the new 


power) as if in ancestor worship. 
But when the pictures harvested by 
the satellite over the province of 
Sinkiang show that there is a large 
interconnection of the gaspers, the 
world begins to panic at the thought 
of what will be done with such a 
vast accumulation of energy. The 
Pentagon itself knows that the 
American attempt at such a libera- 
tion has shocking results. Despite 
his alcoholic withdrawals, despite 
the remonstrances of his beautiful 
American wife—“Golly, Marc, why 
don’t you work on something nice 
for a while!’’—Mathieu accepts that 
he must pursue the discovery to its 
ultimate installation. 

Suave, sophisticated in his knowl- 
edge of international folly, adroit in 
his characterization of Chairman 
Mao, Colonel Starr of the CIA, Va- 
lenti, the conscientious physicist, 
and. of Albert-the-Citroén (one of 
the early victims of the experiment), 
so amusing on the surface and so 
threatening beneath, Romain Gary 
is one of the few writers who can 
have fun with a mean subject. 





A WOMAN NAMED SOLITUDE 
by André Schwarz-Bart 
Atheneum, $5.95 


A stylist, slow and fastidious in 
his craft, André Schwarz-Bart was 
awarded the Prix Goncourt for his 
first book, The Last of the Just. His 
novels are like miniatures painted 
on ivory, and, perhaps because the 
author himself was a member of the 
Maquis who had been deported to 
an extermination camp and escaped, 
his stories are poignant with the 
cruelty which men inflict on one an- 
other. 

This new book begins with a little 
black girl by the name of Bay- 
angumay, born in a remote estuary 
in West Africa in 1755. On the day 
of her birth she is promised to an 
old friend of her father’s in memory 
of a happy hunting expedition they 
had shared in the mountains, But as 
she matures, she teases and attracts 
a boy of her own age, Komobo, and 
it is she who tempts him to steal 


away for their short idyll upriver. 
On the third day she announces, 
“Komobo, I must go to my wed- 
ding.” They return and, after the 
anger of the tribe has been ap- 
peased and she has given proof of © 
her virginity, she becomes the wife | 
of the old man. It is then that her 
captivity begins. 

Soon after the marriage their. 
camp is raided by the slave hunters, — 
her husband is killed, and she is 
cramped and locked in the stinking _ 
misery of the French ship bound for- 
the island of Guadeloupe. Midway 
in the voyage the women are re- 
leased from their chains, are; 
washed, and then given over to the | 
tender mercies of the crew. It is- 
thus that she becomes pregnant and 
eventually the mother of a mulatto. 
girl called “Solitude,” a child with 
green eyes and uncommon beauty. 

Solitude’s mother had been a 
wilding, as the white men said, and» 
Solitude herself resists the regime 
on the du Parcs’ plantation. From 
the first, she is slow to speak: her 
stammering, her faraway look, her 
lack of subservience prevent her 
from being the house servant or 
comely mistress that her white own- 
ers would have liked. She is sold 
and resold and battered, and in her 
proud, lonely career she epitomizes: 
in touching detail the fortitude of 
the half-caste amidst the punishing 
slavery of the eighteenth century. 





MEMOIR OF A REVOLUTIONARY 
by Milovan Djilas 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $12.00 


Montenegrins, whether they be 
dancers, writers, clowns, or rebels, 
are the most irrepressible of the six 
nationals of Yugoslavia over whom 
Tito has presided with almost unbe- 
lievable calm, given the past history 
of the Balkans. Milovan Djilas, one 
of Titos most trusted and fiery 
aides in the critical years of World 
War II, was vice president of Yugo- 
slavia until his expulsion from the 
Communist Party in 1954. As a rev- 
olutionary student, he was impris- 
oned for three years by the mon- 
archy in the 1930s and, since his 
break with his old boss, has twice 
been imprisoned for his outspoken 
opinions, reason enough for writing 
this memoir, which, incidentally, has 
been admirably translated by 
Drenka Willen. = 
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Of peasant stock with a force that 
sprang from the naked rocks of his 
mountain home, he was determined 
to study journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Belgrade. On the long bus 
trip he paused at Cetinje, where his 

. brother, Aleksa, was doing his mili- 
tary service. They walked the night 
hours, pooling their resentment 
against society, and next morning at 
Sarajevo he exchanged his shabby 

- clothing for a cheap new suit, the 

>. first he had ever owned with match- 
ing pants, “and felt ready to be- 
come a writer.” 

The Great Depression of 1929, 

‘with its grave consequences to the 
peasants, had been followed by the 
dictatorship imposed by King Alex- 
ander, but in Belgrade the cafés 
were full and people were drinking 
“as if the world were submerged in 
prosperity.” Some drank out of 
anger and despair because the polit- 
ical life of the people had been sti- 
fled. It is notable that this early he 
formed his lifelong aversion to alco- 
hol, an aversion which was to keep 

_ him clearheaded and critical years 

later in his Conversations with Sta- 
lin. He did not study much, he tells 
us, and put off learning Russian, 
which he did not master until he 
was in prison. He did read Marx, 
< but Dostoevsky was the inspiration 
for the short stories he was publish- 
< ing; and he was unruly, interrupting 
. the class on poetry to invite every- 
one to join him in a strike. Profes- 
< sor Kogutic forgave him; he was, 

says Djilas, a poor poet but a good 
~ teacher. And it was in this class that 
he came to know Mitra, slender, 
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pale, with large black eyes, the first 
girl he had ever been attracted to. 

Their love was to sustain him as 
he took the lead in the dark dis- 
content which gave rise to his gen- 
eration of revolutionaries. He nar- 
rowly missed being captured in the 
first uprising of 1931, from which he 
fled to the country; when he re- 
turned, half ashamed, he was to 
find demonstrations of an aimless 
nature in progress, and he realized 
that the atmosphere was ripe for 
Communism. His recognition of a 
national aim, and his belief in Tito 
and the personal power so essential 
to the movement, were clear in his 
mind as early as 1938. In the fight- 
ing against the Nazis (he lost his fa- 
ther, two brothers, and two sisters), 
when the King had fled the country 
and Belgrade was in a shambles, 
there was no hope left for the old 
military machine. As he puts it, “If 
Tito, that is we Communists, were 
to set out to fight for power, to take 
over the army and the war, Tito 
had to speak openly.” And he did. 

There are two obvious impedi- 
ments in such a long work: the Yu- 
goslav names which are difficult to 
remember and re-identify, and the 
many splinter movements that rise 
and fall. Despite these distractions, 
the first person singular is a com- 
manding presence. Here then is the 
training for the furious days that 
followed, in which the Partisans 
fought a civil war, secured British 
aid, and finally threw the Germans 
out. How early the disillusion set 
in which caused his resignation 
from the Party and prompted the re- 
ordering of his thoughts in The New 
Class is a question one hopes he 
will -deal with in a sequel to this 
strong and personal memoir. 





WILD PITCH 
by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 
Houghton Mifflin, $5.95 


Ever since he was a Nieman Fel- 
low at Harvard, with a year in 
which to test his ability as a fiction 
writer, A. B. Guthrie, Jr., has en- 


joyed the toil of a novelist and the 


rewards that rolled in after the pub- 
lication of his picturesque novel of 
mountain men, The Big Sky. His 
new book, Wild Pitch, is of a later 
day and more restricted, a story of 
two murders perpetrated in the cow 
country the author knows so well, 


once open, but now fenced and in- 
terspersed with an occasional dude 
ranch, and retired folk like Profes- 
sor Hawthorne, whose daughter is 
pretty enough to make any man 
look twice. 

The story follows the reasoning of 
Jason Beard, a lanky youth, the 
pitcher for the town team, and the 
unpaid helper of the sheriff, Chick 
Charleston, whom he enormously 
admires. Jase, as the town calls him, 
accompanies the sheriff on his 
rounds, taking along a baseball to 
squeeze when there is no action, 
and making mental note of such in- 
terrogation as the sheriff wants re- 
ported. Jase is handy for odd jobs, 
and, along with his loyalty and self- 
importance, he has a capacity for 
detection, not unerring, but per- 
sistent. Too young for the badge he 
would like to wear, he is a good kid 
to have along. 

The sheriff’s office goes into high 
gear when Buster Hogue gets a bul- 
let in his head, shot from ambush, 
at the town picnic. Hogue, one of 
the least popular men in the county, 
has made plenty of enemies in 
building up his stake of fifteen 
thousand acres and in letting his 
cattle feed on the grass of his neigh- 
bors. But he has emerged from his 
quarrels thus far with a whole hide. 
Now he hovers on the danger list 
and while Sheriff Charleston and 
his hanger-on are searching for 
clues, Hogue’s hostile neighbor, Ben 
Day, on the way to his mailbox, is 
tracked down and killed. There are 
no tears shed over him either, least 
of all by his abused wife, but when 
Hogue dies and there are no arrests, 
the State Crime Investigator comes 
from the city to add his brutal, 
blundering pressure to the search. It 
is Jason with his quick eye who 
finds the two cartridges, both fired 
by a Savage .303, a rifle which Pro- 
fessor Hawthorne acknowledges has 
been stolen from his valuable collec- 
tion of old guns. He is the first of 
several suspects. 

These are the crimes and the 
mystery. Like a young beagle, Jase 
follows a good many false scents be- 
fore he ever sees a rabbit. The mod- 
est story is told mostly in the West- 
ern lingo, more amusing because of 
the constant ribbing to which the 
amateur sleuth is subjected. But 
Jase is not a fool, and when he has 
to move fast, his aim is good. 





SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


Do You Hear THEM? by Nathalie 
Sarraute. Braziller, $5.95. Nathalie 
Sarraute’s novels are so infinitely re- 
fined that they sometimes become 
lengthy accounts of nothing at all. 
-Her latest work is of another and 
more rewarding order. The tech- 





<- mique consists of minute variations 


_in repetitions of the same trivial in- 
cident, but the result is a shrewd, 
ultimately moving analysis of the 
rift between parents and children, 
extended to the rift between present 
and past. Translated by Maria Jolas. 





Tue Wip Hunt by Harry Brown. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $6.95. 
The hunt is not only wild, it is fan- 
tastic, and in the course of it Mr. 
Brown spoofs, parodies, or bur- 
lesques very nearly all the respected 
clichés of current fiction. The bigger 
the target, the harder he hits. This 
is fine disrespectful fun. 





A COMPUTER PERSPECTIVE by the 
office of Charles & Ray Eames. 
Harvard University Press, $15.00. A 
` picture book, based on an exhibi- 
tion sponsored by IBM, covering 
the development of calculating ma- 
‘chines from the early nineteenth 
century to 1950. It will not teach 
anyone how to build or operate a 
computer, but it is full of interesting 
and unexpected information. 





Tue Devil TREE by Jerzy Kosinski. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $6.95. 
Mr. Kosinski’s hero is a poor little 
rich boy whose money can buy him 
anything except happiness. Even if 
the tale is taken as a metaphor for 
American society, and granting full 
credit for a fashionable profusion of 
improprieties, there is a whiff of 
roast chestnut about this scheme. 





A CLOSER LOOK aT ARIEL: A 
MEMORY OF SYLVIA PLATH by 
Nancy Hunter Steiner. Harper’s 
Magazine Press, $5.00. Mrs. Steiner 
was a college friend and roommate 
of the girl who was later to write 
fine poetry and, finally, to kill her- 
self. These memories are sympa- 
thetic and particularly valuable in 


providing an outsider’s factual view 
of some of the episodes fictionalized 
in Plath’s autobiographical novel. 





A CHILDHOOD IN PRISON by Pyotr 
Yakir. Coward, McCann & Geoghe- 
gan, $5.95. The author’s father, an 
army commander, was shot on false 
charges in 1937, one of the many 
victims of Stalin’s purge of what he 
imagined were traitors. The son was 
locked up as a “socially dangerous 
element” and spent five angry years 
in various prisons. His account of 
these places is predictably horrify- 
ing. It is also varied, for each prison 
had its own character and most of 
them permitted, at times, a consid- 
erable and even comic freedom of 
action inside the walls. Mr. Yakir 
picked up, and now passes along, 
some notable behind-the-scenes in- 
formation about the whole period. 
Possibly as a result of this book, he 
is, on the latest information, once 
more under arrest, 





N. C. WyeTH by Douglas Allen and 
Douglas Allen, Jr. Crown, $25.00 to 
February 28, $29.95 thereafter. The 
Allens have written an admiring 
tribute to the elder Wyeth, but the 
greatest charm of this book is, natu- 
rally, the reproductions of posters, 
calendars, magazine covers, and 
fondly remembered book illustra- 
tions. Wyeth’s females were always 
costumed sticks, but with the like of 
Long John Silver, he was a wonder. 
Bibliography, notes, index. 





AMERICAN MiscuieF by Alan Lelchuk. 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $8.95. In this 
novel, Cardozo College (the author 
works at Brandeis) suffers a lecherous 
dean (read academic establishment) 
and a coprophilic reformer (read stu- 
dent radicals). The sexual and cloacal 
detail is interminably explicit; the 
both-your-houses conclusion, a self- 
righteous banality. 





Tue Dark Frecps oF Venus by Ba- 
sile Yanovsky. Harcourt Brace Jo- 
vanovich, $7.95. Dr. Yanovsky kept 
a “logbook” on his work in venereal 
disease clinics in New York City. 
His text consists of short sketches of 
the patients and records of his con- 
versations with them. The patients, 
most of whom explain their predica- 
ment with “You know how it is 
. . .” quickly become monotonous, 
but the doctor’s peppery, exasperated 


opinions do not. In a time awash with 
permissive sympathy, it is refreshing 
to come upon a man who has the 
nerve to believe: (a) anyone above the 
grade of halfwit should be able to 
avoid syphilis; (b) anyone, including 
halfwits, should know how to wash; (c) 
public clinics should be clean, effi-’ 
cient, and economical. 





MANAGERS AND MaGic by Graham 
Cleverley. Dutton, $7.95. The author 
argues that the greater part of busi- 
ness management activity is useless, 
irrational ritual, and proves it with 
a wealth of anthropological parallel. 
The notion is amusing for about 
one hundred pages, or half the 
length of the book. ; 








SMOKESCREEN by Dick Francis. Har- 
per & Row, $5.95. Mr. Francis’ 
amiable purpose is, as usual, to 
scare his readers half to death, and 
he has contrived an episode in a 
mine that is likely to scare claustro- 
phobics all the way. 





AMNESTY OF JOHN Davip HERNDON 
by James Reston. McGraw-Hill, 
$5.95. Mr. Reston describes the ma- 
neuvers involved in returning Hern- 
don, a military deserter, from 
France to this country. The: object 
of Herndon’s voluntary return was 
to create a public, legal con- 
frontation with the authorities on 
the whole question of amnesty for 
men refusing to fight (again, in 
Herndon’s case) in Vietnam, and 
the project came to nothing because 
the Army neatly crumped out. The 
book is therefore anticlimactic, but 
of value as a description of how 
deserters live abroad and what sort 
of people they are. 





THe FAMILY COOKBOOK: FRENCH 
by Alvin Kerr. Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, $9.95. Three hundred-odd 
recipes running from canapés tc 
coffee, clearly presented and calling 
for a minimum of exotica. This is a 
good, handy cookbook. 





CROSSING OVER AND OTHER TALES 
by Richard Elman. Scribner’s, $6.95. 
A story from this collection was 
printed in the December Atlantic. 





THe RETREAT OF AMERICAN POWER 
by Henry Brandon. Doubleday. 
$7.95. A portion of this book ap- 
peared in the January Atlantic. 
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BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low 
cost, Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies 
up. Write for free catalog and prices. Adams 


Press, Dept. AA, 30 W. Washington, Chica O, 
Hinois 60602, e! s 
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BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth, Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, 
Floral Park, N.Y. 11001. 


nent enna en 
MANUSCRIPTS, REPORTS, writing, editing, typ- 


ing. All subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 
fidential. Professional Team, RC Research, Box 


138, Dayton, Washington 99328. 
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SouND IN PRINT. MAsheeN AND MAN NeeD IT. 
i> $1.00 ppd. Typewritten Symbols, 46 Belleview 
we Avenue, Butler, N.J. 07405. 


Anania 


LYRIC POETRY for literary anthology. Inquiries: 
Srerling Press, 24 North Wabash, Chicago 
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EDITING, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING 
manuscripts. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, 
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POETRY MANUSCRIPTS WANTED for publica- 
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DISSERTATIONS, THESES our specialty! Aca- 
demic/Literary writing, rewriting, editing. Rea- 
sonable. Deadlines met. MERIT; 3443 Wilson; 
Chicago 60625. 





WRITERS: “UNSALABLE” MANUSCRIPT? Try 
AUTHOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 
52nd St., New York City 10022. 





PRINTING 





DUPLICATING/PRINTING/COPYING MACHINES, 
Catalog 25¢. Duplicator Distributors, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. 19462. 





BOOKPLATES 





FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful de- 
signs. Imprinting and special designing. Ad- 
dress ANTIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. 
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BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 
44-A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747, 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston 
Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619, 





BELIZE (BRITISH HONDURAS) THE COUNTRY 
AND PEOPLE, TOURISM AND INVESTMENT. 
1972. Ist up-to-date book on little known 
BELIZE. $4.95 postpaid, check or MO to: Belize 
Foundation, Apartado 2335, Durango, Mexico. 





BIG PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS Catalog, FREE. 
Bookseller, Box 54C, Sherman, Conn. 06784. 





GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelli- 
gent selection. Libraries buy regularly; you 
can too! History, fiction, social sciences, litera- 
ture, misc. subjects. Send dollar for listing of 
20,000 titles and prices. Editions, Desk AM, 
Boiceville, N.Y. 12412, 





WE SPECIALIZE IN BOOKS about Architecture, 
Transportation and Urban Environments. For a 
price list write to The Rigley Book Company, 
P.O. Box 26012, San Francisco, California 94126. 





MIND-MEDICINE POEMS, “All There Is.” Great 
gift, $1.50. Dorman (amazing) Grace, Box 352, 
Palmyra, Pa. 17078. 





SUCCESS LIBRARY CLASSICS for Success 
Builders: “Seif-Motivation” by Marden; “The 
Kingship of Self-Control” by Jordan; “The 
Secret of Success” and “As a Man Thinketh” by 
Allen; “Business Success” by Schwab. Paper- 
backs $1.25 each. Add 50¢ handling to total. 
TRIAD EDUCATOR, P.O. Box 213, Midland Park, 
N.J. 07432. 

inne linemen inetd 
30% OFF MOST NEW BOOKS LISTING FOR $10 


UP. 25% off those under. Add 39¢ handling. 
Bookquick, B-1, Roseland, NJ 07068. 





UNUSUAL BOOKS! 40 for $3. Catalogs free! 
International, Box 7798, Atlanta, Georgia 30309. 





FREE CATALOG: Rare inspirational treasure 
books for successful living. Amerasian, Box 
776DC, La Canada, California 91011. 
pentane 
MIDWESTERN ARTISTS’ ANTHOLOGY. Poetry—- 
Graphics $5—Slavery, Hoosier Courts 9-7, 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401. 





FINE LIMITED EDITION broadsides of new 
oetry-—Bly, Ciardi, Creeley, Oates, Rexroth, 
berhart, Ginsberg, McClure, etc. THE POME- 
GRANATE PRESS, 1713 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 
——ne nena E 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS. Save on recent editions. All 
types. Free list. Literary Mart, 1255 Broadway, 
NYC 10001. 


PERIODICALS 





There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruc- 
tion in writing for publication, read THE 
WRITER, the monthly magazine for free-lance 
writers. Each issue contains articles by leading 
authors and editors pius up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $7 a year. 
For trial 5 mos. subs, mail $2 to THE 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St, 4th Floor, Boston, 
Mass. 02116. 





TOY REVIEW is the concerned parent's maga- 
zine and catalog about children’s toys and 
playthings. Send 75¢ to cover postage and 
handling for a sample copy, Department A, 
eee 383 Elliot Street, Newton, Mass. 
2164. 





MAGAZINES FROM CHINA in English. Subscribe 
now. Airmail: Peking Review $4, China Recon- 
structs $3. Seamail: China Pictorial $3, Chinese 
Literature $3. Free catalog. CHINA BOOKS (3 
locations): 2929 24 St, San Francisco, Ca. 
94110; 125 Fifth Ave. (New Address) N.Y, 10003; 
900 W. Armitage, Chicago, lli. 60614. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No pbliga- 
ton. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, fF 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free 
search service. Also free catalogues. Dabney 
Co., Box 31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKFINDER. Box 663AT, Sea- 
side, California 93955, Send wants. 





NAME AND ADDRESS LABELS 





GREAT TIME-SAVER! Neatly printed. Blue ink. 
White gummed paper: 54" x 134”. Gift-boxed. 
300 for $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. WRITE- 
WELL, 195 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 02115. 





CATALOGS 
a ane et 


CATALOGS! RECEIVE MANY! Catalog Directory 
$1.00. Box 305 Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 19462. 





TAPES 
rrr 


SCOTCH RECORDING. TAPES, Wollensak Re- 
corders. Catalog 25¢. Tower, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 


RECORDS 





FREE 162-PAGE CATALOG offers over 1,000 
fine recordings of Renaissance, Baroque, 
Classical, Romantic and Modern music. Ali 
late stereo recordings. Highest quality at 
budget label. Available only by mail from 
MUSICAL HERITAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, 
New York, N.Y. 10023. 





MUSIC 





KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, _balalaikas, 
thumb pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished 
dulcimers from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Ave- 
nue, Denver, Colorado 80215, 





HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS-——Excellent 
modern. German’ instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 
oRavion, B7. 10 Garfield Street, Bethesda, Mary- 
dan $ 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 
18th. Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. 


Dealerships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, 


Charlemont, Mass. 01339. 





SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with 

the most beautiful sound, from $995. Brochure 

25g. from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver, 
nada. 





APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS, beautiful looks and 
playability. Fully guaranteed. George Orthey, 
49 Beacon Park, Brockton, Mass. 02402. 





ART 





YOURS FREE! The $65 illustrated collectors book 
PICASSO LITHOGRAPHS, to art enthusiasts who 
apply for membership in our private graphic 
arts club. Membership privileges include the 
right to purchase high quality, original signed 
and numbered graphics by important artists 
such as Picasso, Calder, Dali, Neiman, Miro, 
and Peterdi for less than our gallery prices. The 
artists whose signed prints we offer have com- 
manded.a 15% to 30% average annual increase 
for their works over the past 10 years. That's a 
more beautiful investment of your money than 
any bank can give you. For free membership 
information, write “Vice President’, Original 
Print Collectors Group, 501 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 





ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS ON CANVAS, 18” x 
24” landscapes unframed. Only $6.80 postpaid. 
Guaranteed! Airmail money order or check: 
Lou's, Dept. ALC1, P.O. Box K-1457, Hong Kong. 





ANTIQUES 





OFFICIAL GUIDE TO ANTIQUES—This massive 
416-page volume will make you an instant 
authority on antiques. Contains over 1500 illu- 
strations ..... 32 pages in full color. Tells you 
at what price to buy and sell thousands of 
antiques. One of the most complete volumes on 
the market—at a money saving price. Send 
$4.98 to Robert Olson Associate, 67 Remsen 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201. 





FILMS 





“76MM and 8MM Sound and Silent Classic 
Films. Free Catalog. NILES, 1019-AM So. Michi- 
gan, South Bend, Indiana 46618. 





BRIDGE GAMES 





Leam to play DUPLICATE, game of the ex- 
perts. Complete ONE TABLE DUPLICATE. kit: 
16 folding boards, score sheets, complete in- 
structions. $7.95. WILLISON, 511 So. Richland 
Lane, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221. 





GLOVE CLEANING 





MAIL ORDER CONVENIENCE in cleaning and 
restoring fine leather gloves. $1.25 per pair. 
Send for free mailer, Roblin Leather Care, Glen 
Cove, N.Y. 11542. 


. STAMPS 





100 DIFFERENT U.S. STAMPS. Only 25¢. 
Selected U.S. and Foreign Stamps on approval. 
Shelron, Box 547H, North Miami, Florida 33161. 





60 SCANDINAVIA 10¢! Approvals accompany. 
Belke, 1824 Gates, Brooklyn, New York 11227. 





POST CARD ALBUM 





WORLD'S BEST! Holds 200 cards in luxurious 
3-ring binder. $6.95 postpaid. Money-back 
guarantee. Writewell Co., 188 Transit Building, 
Boston, Mass.. 02115. 





SERVICES 





WE'LL WRITE ANYTHING. Professional staff. 
Reasonable rates. RESEARCH REPORTS, Suite 
#5, 6400 Georgia Avenue, N.W.—Washington, 
D.C. (202)-726-1444 





ASTROLOGY SERVICES, Free information: Write 
Beverley Carlyle, 265 South Robertson, Beverly 
Hills, California 90211. 


maeaea 


WORDSMITHS. Ali Business, Academic, Edi- 
torial Services. Professional. Original. Box 5882, 
Chicago 60680. 


meeen 


CONSULTANT. Poet-photographer, 26, ivy 
league graduate. Imaginative, perceptive, dis- 
creet. Reasonable rates can be arranged. Box 
1961, Brooklyn, New York 11201. 





WANT SOMETHING AND CAN'T LOCATE IT? 
Any item big or small. | seldom fail. Finder, 
2141 Fremont, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73120. 





GOURMET FOOD 





WINE CELLAR—Grow your own! New interlock- 
ing units from 7 bottle rack $4.98 to 190 bottles 
$98.00. Free picture brochure, Winemaker’s 
catalog. ADD-A-RACK, Box 30230A, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45230. 





FREE, NEW GOURMET COOKBOOKLET featur- 
ing ig tater entrees, and desserts flavored 
with otch Whiskey. Send name and address 
to Johnnie Walker Red Cookbooklet, Oxford Dis- 
play Corp., Room 999 (A), 100 Park Avenue, 
New York City, N.Y. 10017. 





LOOKING FOR SOMETHING UNUSUAL? How 
about a box of the world’s most famous steaks 
from Chicago's Stock Yard Inn, 42nd & Hal- 
sted, Chicago, 60609. Name and address for 
complete list—write attention manager. 





PRIMITIVE AMERICAN COOKERY—unique guide 
to Colonial Cooking. Scores of authentic dishes 
from 1621-1779. Rediscover these colonial 
treasures. Only $3.25 postpaid. Hudson Valley 
Publications, Dept. AP1, 663 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 





BONSAI 





LARGEST SELECTION of imported Bonsai trees 
in United States. Tools-containers, free cata- 
logue. Heirob Bonsai Nursery, Kabudachi, 
Livingston Manor, New York 12758. 





SCHOOLS AT SEA 





STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
sails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid 
available. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, 
Orange, California 92666. 





SUMMER STUDIES ABROAD 





HUMANITIES IN BRITAIN. Summer studytour. 
Celebrity faculty. Concord Academy, Concord, 
Massachusetts 01742. 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





EARN COLLEGE DEGREES at home. Many sub- 
jects. Florida State Christian University, P.O. 
Box 1674, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33302. 





COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. 
Emphasizing community invoivement, individual 
talents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. 
College preparatory. Darrow School, New Leba- 
non, N.Y. 12125. 





INTERIOR DESIGN & COLOR. Three year diplo- 
ma course. 1973 school year starts 24 Septem- 
ber. Six week summer session 11 June - 20 
July. Since 1926, co-educational, 100 students. 
Free catalog. Rudolph Schaeffer School of De- 
gien o 2255 Mariposa, San Francisco, Calif. 





AN ALTERNATIVE to High School. Responsive — 
coeducational preparatory school on Lake Win- 
nipesaukee. Individuaily structured academic: 
programs, grades 9 - 12. Innovative teaching © 
designed to motivate. In town 65 acre lakefront 
campus. Full athletic program including sailing, 
skiing, fencing, karate. 1:7 faculty/student .. 
ratio. Reading specialist, 1 to 1 instruction. 
Regular private student/instructor meetings.” 
Moderate tuition, some scholarships. Call 603- 
569-1600, write. BREWSTER ACADEMY, Departe: 
ment 3, WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 03894. : 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 








OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT ... Australia, Eu: 

rope, South America, Asia! Al! Occupations! 

$700-$4,000 monthly! Write: Employment Inter- 

national, Box 29217 YO, Indianapolis, Indiana 
229. 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. 
Research Associates, Box 889-P, Belmont, Cali- 
fornia 94002. 


amasema ttt 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all 
possibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive 
“Directory of 200 American Companies Over- 
seas” and special reports on summer jobs, 
government careers, international organiza- 
tions, teaching, librarian, secretarial, newspa- 
per, medical, and social work overseas, $2.00. 
satisfaction guaranteed or payment refunded. 
Hill International Publications, P.O. Box 79-T, 
East Islip, New York 11730. 





OVERSEAS JOBS—-Now Hiring, 103 countries, 
all occupations, high pay, free transportation, 
tax benefits, latest computerized reports——$2.00.. 
TRANSWORLD, international Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 


aeaaeae eeen 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES .. . Higher Payl 
Free Transportation! Complete information in- 
cluding Directory of 135 companies hiring 
thousands of Americans overseas . . . all oc. 
cupations! Send $1.00. International Opportu- 
nities, Box 232 YO, Cumberland, indiana 46229. 


meenen a 


AUSTRALIAN OPPORTUNITIES HANDBOOK 
. .. latest information about Government Paid: 
Transportation, Employment, Business, Farm: 
ing, Housing, Education . . . plus “Employers 


List” and Forms. Send $1.00, International 
Services, Box 19107 YO, Washington, D.C. 
0036. 


manene, 


AUSTRALIA—-NEW ZEALAND! FREE DETAILS! 
50,000 Jobs! Paid Transportation! 1973 Informa: 
tion and Forms, Send Age, Occupation. Austco, 
Box 3623-YYX, Long Beach, California 90803. 

: 
TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. New 1973 guide contains current in- 
formation about private and governmental. or- 
ganizations seeking teachers. General and per- 
sonal requirements, geographic areas, address: 
es for application forms. 100-page book includes 
survey of foreign embassies. Guaranteed satis- 
faction, $2.00. Foreign Countries, Box 514-03; 
Ames, lowa 50010. ee 
a aaa R. 
YOUR FUTURE IN AUSTRALIA! Personalized 
employment opportunities material—mailed 
direct from Australia! Individually. tailored kit: 
including business conditions summary, fatest. 
classifieds, background material. Send $6 (Alr- 
mail $2 additional) specifying job categories. 
Also 4 lb. General Information Pack: $5. Career 
Associates, P.O. Box 391, Camberwell, 3124, 
AUSTRALIA. 
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OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


THINKING AUSTRALIA—OVERSEAS EMPLOY- 
MENT? Our report wili save you many times its 
$2.00 cost by providing the information you 
need. We've purchased the other services for 
you-—try us. Sorensen Research, 1804 Moun- 
tain, Pomona, California 91767. 


YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $2.75. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022. 











FREE “1,000 American Companies Overseas” 
($24 value) to new subscribers. World’s Largest 
International Employment Monthly. Thousands 
of jobs, all countries, occupations. Articles, free 
services, discounts. Subscribe today. Year $12. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. OVERSEAS JOB JOUR- 
NAL, Box 25488-M, Phoenix, Arizona 85002. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 








ADMINISTRATOR: High level executive to assist 
in planning and management of international 
child-care organization, willing to relocate in 
overseas field office, administer day-care cen- 
ters, ADFC-type work, school assistance, or- 
phanages, and other child-care programs. Must 
be flexible, creative, detail oriented, able to 
work with national personnel overseas, negoti- 
ate with government officials. Bachelor's or 
Master's in Business Administration, MSW, or 
other child-oriented field. Demonstrated skills 
in management. Salary based on experience 
and training, usual fringes and increases, For 
information please write Dr. Ed Janss, Chris- 
tian Children’s Fund, Inc., Third and Cary, Box 
26511, Richmond, Virginia 23283. 


ent een ere 
SITUATIONS WANTED 





NEED A UNIQUE WARDROBE? Seeking summer 
situation designing, tailoring, embroidering. 
Cynthia McNulty, Scripps College, Clarement, 
California 91711. 
emer eee 
YOUNG TEACHING COUPLE wants rural summer 
position caring for house, children, animals. 
Joseph Fallon, 9027, General Lafayette Station, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 07304. 


amamen 
WIDELY PUBLISHED POET AND CRITIC with 
editing, publishing, and teaching experience 
seeking position. 5416 North Christinana Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois 60625. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
en 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?— 
business of your own, or full or part time money- 
making opportunities? Find out what's available. 
Send name for FREE 5-month subscription to 
Salesman’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 1254, 
1460 Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 


—eerasnntnntennnnnentttennnteneeneeanee nye 
ADDRESSERS AND MAILERS NEEDED. Details 
10¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 3636 Peterson, Chi- 
cago 60659. 

meamemananno neeaae 


$25.00 HUNDRED stuffing envelopes. Beginner's 
BK EEE (refundable). Lewcard, B392AM, Brea, 


aannaaien 
GAGWRITING earns $50-250 month sparetime. 
Selling writer's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00, 
Moneyback Guarantee. Julian Peyser, P.O. Box 
434, A6, Randalistown, Md. 21133. 


Seanina 


SPLENDID HUSBAND, WIFE BUSINESS OP- 
PORTUNITY! Desire, Drive, $30.00 and our per- 
sonal training opens the door to independence. 
Free information. The Vickers, 1715 Beding- 
field Drive, Tampa, Florida 33603. 


Se as cel SS 
VACATIONS 
ee 


HOLIDAY, SABBATICAL? Caz cottages, lovely 
climate. C.W. Toll, “Hirondelle”, Budockvean, 
Mawnan Smith, Cornwall. 


etree re es 
THINKING ABOUT YOUR VACATION? Try a 
white water raft trip on one of Idaho's famous 
rivers. HELLS CANYON, SALMON RIVER, MID- 
DLE FORK. Backpack or horsepack into Idaho’s 
primitive areas. SAWTOOTHS, BIG HORN 
CRAGS. For color brochure write: Wilderness 
Waterways, Hank & Sharon Miller, P.O. Box 
27008, Idaho Falls, Idaho 83401. 
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VACATION RENTAL 





MAINE - ISLAND: Spacious five bedrooms: 
dock, fireplace, sundeck, sauna. Month/Sea- 
son. (215) 386-1199. 





CAMPS 





THE PUTNEY WORK CAMP provides an ex- 
perience that integrates work and recreation, 
aits and crafts with current concerns, A vitaliz- 
ing summer with well motivated contempo- 
raries. Co-ed, 13-17. Apprenticeship program 
and off-campus study projects. The Putney 
School, Putney, Vermont 05346 (802) 387-4212. 


Mmana 


KINIYA—A camp for giris, 6-17, on a bay of 
Lake Champlain in Vermont. Excellent riding, 
own stabiles, miles of lovely trails on camp 
property, dressage, jumping, hunting. Respon- 
sible, experienced staff. All camp activities in- 
cluding water-skiing, sailing, tennis, drama and 
dance. Outpost camp for overnights in Stowe. 
Special program for older girls includes 3 weeks 
in Ireland, $ weeks in Vermont, A happy relax- 
ing summer, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Williams, Camp 
maya Milton, Vermont 05468. Tel. 802-893- 
7849. 





CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, 
canoes, kayaks, trippi or whitewater, cross 
Suuntry skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, 
Dept. 54, Main Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 





WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—-$1.75. 
Rates, Schedules. 700 passenger carrying 
freighters, TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 





OFFBEAT EUROPE GUIDEBOOKS. Castie-Hotels: 
New 4th edition, 500 castles, monasteries, pal- 
aces, offering accommodations in 16 countries, 
350 illustrations, maps. $3.95; Europe’s Flea 
Markets: 80 markets, 10 countries, drawings, 
maps. $2.95; Where the Antiques Are: shops 
described, 70 towns in Britain & Ireland, dollar- 
pound prices, shipping, maps, index. $2.95. Add 
15¢ per book postage. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 
634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, N.Y, 11554. 





TRAVEL 





TRAVEL SAFE—worry free traveler’s pouch for 
passports, checks, tickets. $1.95. TRAVEL SAFE, 
1000 Ivy Hill Road, 21B, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 19150. 





JOIN WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Mar- 
tinique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under 
white sail. 10 informal days of beachcombing in 
a tropical paradise with congenial shipmates. 
A great “get-away”, ‘barefoot’ and casual. No 
rush, no TV. Full crew and captain. From $250. 
Free adventure booklet. Write Windjammer 
Cruises, P.O. Box 120, Dept. 183, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 33139. 


Sceenesnneeeneemmemanmeemennennnememnneenen ene eee 


BICYCLE-HIKING-CAMPING trips through the 
countrysides of the world for 14-17 year olds, 
Europe, New England, Colorado, Canada. Free 
brochure includes bicycle equipment catalog. 
Student Hosteling Program of New England, 
inc., Maple Hill, Rochester, Vermont 05767. 
802 767-3297. 


Maaema aaeeea 


AMAZON SAFARI CLUB, R.D. #1, Elverson, 
Penna. 19520, offers two week, affordable photo 
safaris, Summer 1973. 


———meeeenneeenneenetntennnrennnet newness 


CANOE THE SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST— 
the world’s greatest canoe country. A unique, 
exciting adventure in the last remaining road- 
less wilderness. Enjoy a fascinating, voyageur 
world of wildlife; pure clean air; endless vistas 
of pine and birch; clear, sparkling water. We 
furnish everything. Write: Timber Bay Outfit- 
hems TOSC E. Sth Street, Duluth, Minnesota 


eee etree 


HELLS CANYON—Fantastic Wilderness Float 
Trips. Snake River Packers & Outfitters, 2078 
NW 3rd, Enterprise, Oregon 97828. 


TRAVEL 


MEXICO, ARTS-CRAFTS SPECIAL, RAIL—~June 
28 - July 15, Guadalajara, Chapala, Tlaquepa- 
que, Ajijic, Mexico City (4 days), Teotihuacan, 
Patzacuaro, San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato. 
Private lounge and diner, American style menus, 
airconditioned “Pullmans”, Cost, lower, from 
Los Angeles $711, El Paso $585. WAMPLER 
TOURS, Box 45-AM, Berkeley, Cal. 94701. 


oa eeeereeecannetmenamtnatesenemennttttteertsntstiiininenenttatrernmneiti, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. All inclusive float holidays 
on beautiful wilderness rivers. Whitewater. 
Hearty meals. Weekly June-August. Reserve 
now. CASCADE RAFT EXPEDITIONS, P.O, Box 
6441, Vancouver 8, B.C., Canada. 


Seenaa 


LONDON BOUND? Live comfortably and rea- 

sonably in park-like suburb 25 minutes Vic- 

toria station. Private home, four guests only. 
krobinswood?, 70, Southborough Road, Bickley, 
ent. 


meeen 


WINDJAMMER CRUISE IN THE AEGEAN- May. 
1 - 15. Sail to less frequented, beautiful Gree’ 
islands. Write for brochure A, Explorers “A” 
Ltd., Box 161, Cambridge, Mass. 02140, Tel. 
617 923-0520. 


emeena 


"TRAVEL-LOG"” ALBUM keeps record of trip, 
makes traveling more fun! Holds 200 postcards 
in luxurious 3-ring binder. $6.95 postpaid. 
Money-back guarantee. Writewell Co., 187 Tran- 
sit Building, Boston, Mass. 02115. 


eeaeee 
CHIMO is Eskimo for “Pm your friend.” Learn 
more about Polar lands, peoples, art, wildlife, 


in the unique Arctic Letter, Sample 25¢. Allin- 
son, 39 Clovercrest, Willowdale, Canada M2J1Z5. 


REAL ESTATE 











CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... low as 
$1.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteadi in- 
vestment! All Provinces! “Opportunities in Ca- 
nadian Land” includes complete purchase in- 
formation! Send $1.00, Canadian International, 
Box 29193 YO, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229, 





GOVERNMENT LANDS ++ Low as $3.50 
Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Investment! 
Exclusive “Government Land Buyer's Guide” 
+... plus “Land Opportunity Review” listin 
lands available throughout U.S., send $1.00. 
Surplus Lands, Box 19107 YO, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 





CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men’s paradises still available—$20.00 plus 
$6.50 taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (re- 
fundable). Information Bureau, Norval 49, On. 
tario, Canada 





IDEAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, New 
Mexico. $3,475. No Down. No Interest. $29/mo. 
Vacation Paradise. Money Maker. Free Brochure. 
Ranchos: Box 2003PF, Alameda, California 
94501. 

aaeoa 
LOT, OUTER BANKS, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Renard Smith, 4813 Rampart St., Raleigh, 
manamimanenaneaeeranrnann nearer 


HOUSE AND 120 ACRES near New Hampshire 
border. H. Todd, Cookshire, Quebec, Canada. 
Telephone 819-875-3392. 
mesaer 
OUT OF THIS WORLD 
mareen 
MOON LOT DEEDS, only $2.00, colorful, uni- 


que, individual acre fots, Wilbarcorp, Box 
902-A, Cape Canaveral, Florida 32920. 


MISCELLANY 
tee 


DISPOSABLE EARPLUGS—comfortable, effec- 
tive $2/12 sets. DALAR, 172 N. Main, Fairport, 
N.Y. 14450. 

Sa 
“101 CRYPTOGRAMS” with solutions. Some 
easy, some difficult. Attractively printed, Plastic 
binding. Wonderful gift. $3.50 postpaid. Barney 
Rabin Co., 12 Central, Marblehead, MA 01945, 


een 
BOOMKITCHWATT—a wondrous Hendrie novel 
from John Muir Publications, Box 613, Santa 
Fe, N.M. 87501. $2.95 ppd. 





MISCELLANY 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 
aE Wtamors, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 





SLIDES, ART-EDUCATIONAL-TRAVEL. 50,000 
Individually sold. Samples-Catalog $1.00 refun- 
dable. Visuals D-6, 440 N.W. 130 Street, 
Miami, Florida 33168. 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: 
Fap rus, Box 458AM,. Winston-Salem, N.C. 





RICHARD'S BOOKS—Samplers $1—Want one? 
et Liebow, Box 99444, San Francisco 


35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individually 
sold, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 10¢. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-33, Los Angeles, 
California, 90025 








BLOW YOURSELF UP! 114’x2’ poster of any- 
one. Send returned snapshot $3. Pierpoint 
Products, Box 678, Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 





SLEEP-LEARNING KITS—endless tapes, 
timers, complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, 
Box 24-AM, Olympia, Washington. 





SNORING PROBLEM? Why suffer. For free in- 
formation on a guaranteed cure, write Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412. 





HOW TO WIN CONTESTS! Helpful Booklet gives 
time-tested ideas. $1.25. Art Nilsen, 1225A 
South Biscayne Pt., Miami Beach, Florida 33141. 


ORIENTAL INTRODUCTIONS! Photographs, 
descriptions, brochure, details, $1.00. Inter- 
Pacific, Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 
48012. 





WATERFRONT SKETCHES on note cards and 
matted prints. Free illustrated brochure. Great 
Things!, Box 157, Coral Gables, Fla. 33134. 





FREE DISCUSSION OF SMOKING AND HEALTH 
means telling all sides. Send for free booklet, 
“The Cigarette Controversy,” Dept. AM, The 
Tobacco Institute, 1776 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 25¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 





COLLEGE DEGREES AT HOME! Complete Di- 
rectory Accredited Universities offering cor- 
respondence courses $2.00. RESEARCH, Box 
48533B, Los Angeles, Calif. 90048. 





BLACKHAWK KITE. World’s most beautiful 
flyer. Aerodynamically balanced. Four foot 
wing span. Only $3.50. Fun for kids, grownups, 
everyone. Leslie, Dept. C33, 222 East New 
Street, Winder, Georgia 30680. 





CAPE COD POSTCARDS. 20 different $2.00. 10 
notes with envelopes $2.00. B. G. Sawin, Cha- 
tham, Mass. 02633. 





“FORGET-ME-NOT” reminds before you forget. 
Details—Send stamped envelope. 1717-N Nor- 
beck Rd., Wheaton, Md. 20906. 





HANDWRITING ANALYSIS by Certified Gra- 
phoanalyst. Send sample, $10. Mrs. Annemarie 
Lobb, P.O. Box 1042, Middleburg, Va. 22117. 





DONATE MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. Tax 
deductible. Anything. Standish Museums, East 
Bridgewater, Mass. 02333. 





FREE CATALOG: Diamonds, Sapphires, Specialty 
items for men and women, Clothing, Hiking, 
Camping, Hunting, Fishing. Herter’s Inc., Dept. 
11, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 





MISCELLANY 





OUTSTANDING imprinted personal stationery. 
Social-professional. Idea-packed sampler-cata- 
log—25¢. Jacques Stationery, Box 395-A, Wal- 
lingford, Vermont 05773. 





THE VIRGIN OF LUJAN is world famous for 
healing the sick and aiding the needy. For her 
story and how she can help you, send $2. Me- 
dallion $5 extra. Airmail to Casilla Correo Cen- 
tral 2722, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 





WALLPAPERS — VINYLS — FLOCKS. Top dis- 
counts—all brands ship anywhere—send pat- 
tern numbers—lowest quotes—Shriber’s—Dept. 
A, 3222 Brighton Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. Self administered. 
1.Q., personality, etc. 32 different tests $5.25. 
Psychology Tests, Box 1021C, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio 44223 





HANG A POET. l'Il handprint and frame your Reprints of 
favorite poem. A most unusual gift. George 


La rn Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New “DO SCHOOLS 
MAKE A 
FREE CATALOG. Selected gifts, all occasions. DIFFERENCE?” 


MARTCO, P.O. Box 86675-AM, North Vancouver, 
Canada. 





may be obtained 














OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT by writing to 
THE BAY ISLANDS—UNDISCOVERED CARIB poe aoa sig 
BEAN ISLANDS—picturesque beach frontages THE ATLANTIC 
and hillside acreages. priced 5350 to $1,200 8 Arlington Street 
r 5 i 1 . 
[siands Company, Roatan, Bay Islands, Repub- Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
lic of Honduras, Central America. 
Single copies 40¢ 
REAL ESTATE 10 to 100 copies 35¢ 
NEW ZEALAND WANTS YOU—Government as- over 100 copies $30 per hundred 


sisted passage, full employment. New informa- 
tion on business, farming, housing, education. 
Complete details $1.00. Satisfaction Guaran* Payment must accompany order 
teed. Newzco, Box 444-F, National City, Cali- 
fornia 92050. 


Did you ever want 
something so bad 


it hurt? 


There are crippled children 
who want to walk so bad 
it hurts. There are children 
for whom even the simple act 
of moving a pencil becomes an 
agonizing test of determination. 
There are children whose 
courage in therapy would 
astonish you. 


We can help these children. 
Not without pain. But we can 
help them. We have the people 
and the equipment. And we 
have the desire. We are asking 
you for the money. Give kids 
a chance to walk. 

Give to Easter Seals. 











Easter Seals: c/o Your Local Postmaster 
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many good reasons 


You've never had so 


for joining any book club 


Literary Guild members 
enjoy all these privileges: 


1 You don’t have to buy a book every 
month, or even 4 a year. You choose 
4 books now for $1, 4 more when- 
ever you want them, at big discounts. 


2 You get savings of 30% or 
more on almost every book 
you buy. The Literary Guild 
alone, among the major 
general book clubs, offers 
substantial discounts 
on every new 
best-seller, every 
single book. 


| Super 
mon¢ 


QUEEN 
VICTORIA 


+ wen? RELY Ee RISE 





ran Rockwell 





“Choose 





















4 books for $1 now. 


ET 


ae 


3 You choose only the books you want, 
from the dozens offered in the free 
Literary Guild magazine, arriving 


about every four weeks. 


4 You've got the top books to select 
from. ..by the dozens, by the hun- 
dreds, month after month, year in, 


year out... in beautiful 
hardcover editions. The best 
reading, at the best prices. 


No wonder the Literary 
Guild is America’s 
fastest-growing major 


book club! 





wae Pa 
SExKUALITY! 


toras 





Sree 





Choose 4 more at big discounts whenever you want them. 


Dept. CL 738, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Please accept my application for membership in the Literary Guild. Send me the 4 
books or sets whose numbers | have printed in the boxes below. Bill me only $1 plus 
shipping and handling, if not happy, | may return them in 10 days, cancel this mem- 
bership, and owe nothing. , 
| need not buy a book a month. | only have to select 4, whenever | like, out of the 
hundreds offered me in the Literary Guild magazine sent free approximately every 4 
weeks. After 4 purchases, | may resign at any time. . 

if} want the monthly selection | need do nothing and it wili be sent automatically. 
It | prefer an alternate —or no book at all —} need only return the handy return form 
you send me by the date specified. 
As a Guild member, | will save 30% or more off the prices of publishers’ editions on 
almost every book | buy. A modest charge is added for shipping and handling. | may 
alse take advantage of the Guild's fabulous bonus pian and special sales, which offer 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
savings of 70% and more. 
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2782. GREEN DARKNESS 
Anya Seton. 
Pub, edition, $8.95} 


2808. NORMAN ROCKWELL: 

A SIXTY YEAR RETROSPECTIV! 
Thomas $. Buechner. 

{Pub edition, $15.00) 


7419. THE ODESSA FILE 
Frederick Forsyth. 

(Pub. edition, $7.95) 

0927. MY LIFE IN THE MAFIA 
Vincent Teresa and 

Tomas C. Renner. 

{Pub. edition, $8.95} 


5595. FUNDAMENTALS OF 
HUMAN SEXUALITY 

Herant Katchadourian, M.D. 
Donald T. Lunde, M.D. 
(Pub. edition, $15.00} 


5629. THE PERSIAN BOY 
Mary Renault. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


5546, QUEEN VICTORIA 
Cecil Waedham-Smith. 
(Pub, edition, $16.00) 


3491, OR. ATKINS” DIET 
REVOLUTION 

Robert Atkins, M.D. 
(Pub. edition, $6.95} 


5512. A SURGEON'S WORLO 


William A. Nolen, M.D. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


3210. THE MIND OF 
ADOLF HITLER 
Walter Langer. 

(Pub. edition, $10.00) 


5850, SUPERMONEY 
Adam Smith. 
Pub. edition, $7.95} 


3335. CIVILISATION 
Kenneth Clark. 
{Pub. edition, $15.00) 


0877. RULE BRITANNIA 
Daphne du Maurier. 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


2881. BLACKBERRY WINTER 
Margaret Mead. 
(Pub. edition, $8.93} 


0695. BURNT OFFERINGS 
Robert Marasco. 
Pub. edition, $6.95} 


0679. JOHNNY, WE HARDLY 
KNEW YE Subtitled “Memoirs 
of john Fitzgerald Kennedy” 
Kenneth P. O'Donnell and 
David F. Powers, with Joe 
McCarthy, (Pub, edition, $4.95 


4127, ELEPHANTS CAN 
REMEMBER 

Agatha Christie, 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


8235. THE WINDS OF WAR 
Herman Wouk. 
(Pub. edition, $10.00} 


0059. Q JERUSALEM! 
Larry Collins and 
Dominique Lapierre. 
Pub. edition, $19.00) 


9026. HAMMOND 
CONTEMPORARY 
WORLD ATLAS 

Pub. edition, $12.50} 


2279, THE WORD 
Irving Wallace. 
iPub, edition, $7.95) 


4564, ON THE NIGHT OF 
THE SEVENTH MOON 
Victoria Holt. 

iPub. edition, $6.95) 


0380, THE IMPLOSION 
CONSPIRACY 
Louis Nizer. 
(Pub. edition, $10.95) 


3258. THE MANIPULATED 
MAN Esther Vilar. 
iPub. edition, $5,95} 


4605. MEMO FROM 

DAVID ©, SELZNICK 
Edited by Rudy Behimer. 
(Pub. edition, $15.00) 


5843, SOLDIER 
Anthony 8. Herbert 
with james T, Wooten. 
(Pub, edition, $10.95) 


2402. F. Scott Fitzgerald: 
TENDER IS THE NIGHT, 
THIS SIDE OF PARADISE, 
THE GREAT GATSBY, 

THE LAST TYCOON 

4 vols. count as 1 choite, 
Pub. editions, $16.35} 


7963, THE SUPERLAWYERS 
Joseph C. Goulden. 
Pub, edition, $8.95) 


The Guild offers its own complete, hardbound editions, sometimes altered 
in size to fit special presses and save members even more. 


0182, THE GREAT NOVELS 
OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
The Sun Also Rises, 

For Whom the Belt Tolis, 
A Farewell to Arms. 

3 vols, count as 1 choice 
(Pub, editions, $13.95) 


9597, PREGNANCY, BIRTH, 
& FAMILY PLANNING 

Alan F, Guttmacher, M.D, 
(Pub. edition, $10.00) 
9555. Henry Miller Set: 
TROPIC OF CANCER, 
TROPIC OF CAPRICORN, 
BLACK SPRING 

3 vols. count as 1 choice 
(Pub. edition, $20.00) 


8268. John Galsworthy: 
THE FORSYTE SAGA, 

A MODERN COMEDY, 

END OF A CHAPTER 

3 vols. count as F choice, 
iComb. pub. eds. $37.50) 


4242, THE FEMALE ORGASM 
Seymour Fisher, 
{Pub. edition, $15.00 


4135. THE NEW YORK TIMES 
INTERNATIONAL COOKBOOK 
Craig Claiborne. 

{Pub edition, $12.50} 


2691. William Faulkner: 
SANCTUARY, AS L LAY DYING, 
THE SOUND AND THE FURY, 
LIGHT IN AUGUST. 

4 vols, count as 1 choice. 
(Pub, editions, $20.80} 


-The Pinto Runabout. 
Its the rugged Model A all over again, 
with a lot more carrying space. 
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Back in the 1930's, you could always count on the rugged EverythingabouttheFordPintohas 4 
Ford Model A to get you where you wanted to go. been engineered and designed with ‘ 

But if you had to bring along much more than a toothbrush, durability in mind. Fromthe ball-joint : 
it took a lot of imagination. And rope. frontsuspension shown heretothe special 

In today’s Ford Pinto, carrying space is engineered in. The rust-resistant brake line coating. 
Pinto Runabout, for example, has alift-up ga We built Ford Pinto to be a basic, 
rear door, fold-down rear seat, durable, economical car. With plenty 
and 41.3 cubic feet of cargo space. (See of space in it to carry you and yours. 
diagram.) With the seat down, the cargo ME Re, * See the 1973 Pinto at your Ford Dealer's: 
area is more than four feet deep, and Zs ik two-door sedan, 3-door Runabout, and the popular 





51.6" 
every inch of it is carpeted. aa Pinto Wagon. 
But, even more important, ruggedness Yee i 
and durability are also engineered w Better idea for safety. .. buckle up! 
into Pinto. 







The Pinto engine (left) was 
improved and perfected in over 
t 10 years of actual driving 

+ in small Ford-built 


cars all over Shown here is a 1973 Pinto 
: unabout with optiona! 
the world. Glow paint, whitewall tires, 
its easy on gas, { : f he : i, luxury decor and deluxe 


t f bu 
simple to maintain. mper groups. 


The Pinto body is welded 
into one solid piece of steel, 
with stee! guard rails in the side 
doors and steel reinforcements in 
the roof. It’s electrocoated to fight rust, 
and covered with five 
more coats of paint. 







A four-speed floor- 
* mounted transmission (left) 
is standard on Pinto. You can also 
get the optional automatic, of course. 

The transmission is fully synchronized, and designed to When you get back to basics, you get back to Ford. 
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"The government and the press 





“It is now possible to fool all of the 
people all of the time...” 


eee by Charles Rembar How. ee by David Wise 
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If this is all our label says to you, 
you obviously haven't tasted our Scotch. 


12 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE - BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86 PROOF - GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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If you have a special interest in 


merican political history... 


495. Pub 
price $10.95 


isnt this a good time to join the 
BOOK- OF-THE-MONTH CLUB’? 


















156. STILWELL 
AND THE AMERICAN 
EXPERIENCE IN 
CHINA 1911-1945 
by BARBARA W. 
TUCHMAN. Photos 
(Pub price $10) 


111. BREWER’S 
DICTIONARY OF 
PHRASE & FABLE 
Centenary Edition 
Revised by 
IVOR H. EVANS 
(Pub price $10) 


401. THE 

MOUNTAIN 

PEOPLE by 

COLIN TURNBULL 
Photographs 4 
(Pub price $7.95) 


271. Pub 
price $10 


Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn 





125. THE POLITICS 251. MARRIAGES 
AND | 


OF HEROIN IN NFIDELI- 2 b 
SOUTHEAST ASIA TIES by JOYCE 132. Pan 
by ALFRED W., CAROL OATES price $ 
MCCOY with (Pub price $7.95) 

CATHLEEN B. 254. WOMEN 
READ and 177. ELEANOR AND MADNESS 
LEONARD P. AND FRANKLIN by PHYLLIS 


ADAMS II (Pub by JOSEPH P. CHESLER, PH.D. 
















127. THE POETRY 226. BEYOND 278. ON BEING 142. LUCE AND 364. JONATHAN Price $10.95) (ub price $12.50) ak cai 
OF ROBERT FROST FREEDOM & A WOMAN by HIS EMPIRE by LIVINGSTON 387. THE MAKING 
Edited by DIGNITY by w. be gra W. A. SWANBERG SEAGULL by OFA 119. ELEANOR 
EDWARD CONNERY B. F. SKINNER JO Photos (Pub RICHARD BACH PSYCHIATRIST The Years Alone FIRE IN I 
LATHEM (Pub (Pub price $6.95) (Pub į ee 2 $6. 95) price $12.50) Photos (Pub by DAVID S. by JOSEPH P. KE 
price $10.95) ete hee A Athe Rises eae $4.95) VISCOTT, M.D. LASH. Photos eR 
A VETNAM 
405. BARE RUINED CREATURES AND FALL OFTHE 187. THE (Pub price $8.95) (Pub price $9.95) 
CHOIRS: Doubt, American GREAT AND SMALL THIRD REICH by VANTAGE POINT 
Prophecy, and by JAMES HERRIOT QPARERRiaccud WILLIAM L. Perspectives of THIS VOLUME COUNTS AS TWO BOOKS 
Radical Religion Mischief (Pub price $7.95) SHIRER the Presidency 
by GARRY WILLS 114. Pub (Pub price $15) 1963-1969 by A rare and FRANCES FITZGERAE 
(Pub price $7.95) 207. THE HAMMOND eine $15 LYNDON BAINES beautiful rane 
Alan WORLD ATLAS p. 245. WHAT DO JOHNSON book 208. Pub 
101. THE EIGER L | h k (Pub price $12) 371. THE YOU SAY AFTER Photographs about East price $12.50 
SANCTION by Bic ROPHET b YOU SAY HELLO? (Pub price $15) Africa, 248 
TREVANIAN 260. THE OXFORD PRO y by ERIC pages, 92 
(Pub price $6.95) DICTIONARY OF nich Doug BERNE, M.D. 351. INSIDE THE color photo- These three 
304. Pub QUOTATIONS (Pub ins. oe. (Pub price $10) THIRD REICH graphs. If count as one book 
221. I'M OK — — price $8.95 price $12.50) Deluxe | E10 Memoirs by Albert you choose 241. AND TO 
YOU'RE OK: A (Pub price $10) 234. THE OXFORD Speer. Photos this book, EACH SEASON, 
Practical Guide 244. THE NEW 379. OPEN HISTORY OF THE (Pubprice $12.50) fill in only IN SOMEONE'S 
to Transactional YORK TIMES MARRIAGE by 295. THE TAKING AMERICAN three boxes SHADOW, LISTEN 
Analysis by COOK BOOK by NENA O'NEILL OF PELHAM ONE PEOPLE by 363. POWER AND below, since TO THE WARM 
THOMAS A. CRAIG CLAIBORNE and GEORGE TWO THREE by SAMUEL ELIOT INNOCENCE by this book by ROD MCKUEN 
HARRIS, M.D. Illustrated O’NEILL JOHN GODEY MORISON. Illus. ROLLO MAY 249. Pub counts (Pub prices 
(Pub price $5.95) (Pub price $9.95) (Pub price $6.95) (Pub price $6.95) (Pub price $15) (Pub price $7.95) price $17.50 as two. total $13.95) 
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CHOOSE ANY 4 FOR ONLY $1 


WOUNDED KNEE 
by DEE BROWN 
Photos (Pub 
price $10.95) 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy four Club choices within a year at special members’ prices 


pee Prize-winning journalist David Halberstam’s “brilliant, 
angry, funny book about the men who led us into the Vietnam 


War” and Margaret Truman’s intim 
of her late father are both high on 


ate and warmly written biography 
best-seller lists across the nation. 


If you are fascinated by recent political history, you may include 
these two widely discussed books among the four you can obtain for 


only $1 in this special introductory 


offer. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


e The Book-of-the-Month Club News, de- 
scribing the coming Selection and scores of 
Alternates, will be sent to you every three to 
four weeks. 

¢ If you wish to purchase the Selection, do 
nothing and it will be shipped to you auto- 
matically. 

¢ If you do not want the Selection — or you’d 
like one of the Alternates, or no book at all 
— simply indicate your decision on the reply 
form always enclosed with the News and 
mail it so we receive it by the date specified. 
+ The date specified will allow you at least 
10 days to study the News and decide if you 
want the announced Selection. If, because of 


late mail delivery of the News, you should re- 
ceive a Selection without having had the 10- 
day consideration period, that Selection may 
be returned at Club expense. 

e If you continue after your trial membership, 
you will earn a Book-Dividend® Credit for 
every Selection or Alternate you buy. Each 
Credit entitles you to choose from over a hun- 
dred valuable Book-Dividends offered every 
year. These books will cost you a small frac- 
tion of their value: often only $1.00 or $1.50 
(somewhat more for unusually expensive vol- 
umes or sets). This unique library-building 
system enables members to save 70% or more 
of what they would otherwise have to pay. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 

280 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 3-A8-4 | 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and send me the four volumes whose numbers I have | 
indicated in boxes below, billing me $1.00 for all four vol- 
umes. I agree to purchase at least four additional Selec- | 
tions or Alternates during the first year I am a member, 
paying special members’ prices. My membership is can- | 
celable any time after I buy these four books. A shipping | 
charge is added to all shipments. | 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE FOUR BOOKS YOU WANT 
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Who says the Blue Cross system 
isnt perfect? We do. We're people. Not a neat untried theory. 


We're out where it’s happening, trying to make it 
happen better. 

We're a nationwide system of 75 Plans, 
each run by people like you. Not by someone in 
the far-off. 

We experiment throughout this system. 
Then share what we learn with each other... 
what works, what doesn’t work, what new ideas 
we're trying. To get you better care. 

We think that in this big, diverse country, 
it’s the only way a health program can fully 
respond to the needs of all. 

We're not perfect. But we’re for real. 


“We believe there’s more to azay 
health than just paying bills. Blue Cr OSS ® N 
: Le ns 2 ® Reg. Marks Blue Cross Assn. 
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he power of the press in America is great, 
but it is a diffuse, disorderly power, wielded 
a by men of differing persuasions, talents, and 

“motivations. It is power to inform, but also to con- 
< fuse or mislead. Power to withhold information as 
- well as to publish it. Power to strive for perfect un- 
derstanding, but also to perform imperfectly, even 
“irresponsibly,” whatever that word means in the 
context of free discussion. Power, as someone once 
defined it, to comfort the afflicted and afflict the 
comfortable, but also power to ignore the afflicted 
„and comfort the already comfortable. It is power to 
serve the national interest, but also to question 
where that interest lies and, indeed, to oppose 
what others deem that interest to be. When it does 
its job, and when it doesn’t, it makes a lot of ene- 

mies. 
< -The possessors of this power acquire it neither 
by divine right nor the votes of their peers. We 
gain it simply by becoming publishers, editors, 
writers, or broadcasters; by gaining access to a 
printing press or a narrow band of ether, a few 
cameras and microphones, and a transmitting 
tower. We make up an unchosen minority. No 
wonder that frequently in our history other citizens 
have questioned our right to publish or broadcast 

-as we please, and that on some occasions people 
who possess other sorts of power have sought to 
bridle the press. 

Journalists are as subject to fits of paranoia or 
self-righteousness as the next fellow, perhaps more 
so, but after allowing for that, many of us feel that 
one of those bad moments is now upon us. The 
power of the press is being challenged by a far 
more pervasive power, that of government. The 
challenge is real. It is mounted with zeal, with con- 
siderable insight into the shortcomings of the press, 
and with a formidable assault. One arm of govern- 
ment deploys. its prosecutors in encircling move- 

ments against the First Amendment, which stipu- 
lates that the press shall be free. Other government 

troops, notably the Vice President and important 
< White House advisers, attack frontally in hopes of 





With a barrage of subpoenas that have sought to _ 
force news reporters and editors to give up their — 
long-assumed right to protect the confidentiality of.. 
sources, the Administration has won a Supreme © 
Court decision that, unless it is dispelled by the- 
Congress, deprives journalism of one of its most _ 
important tools. Charles Rembar, an attorney who 
has argued cases before the Supreme Court and: 
written about many aspects of the First Amend- — 
ment, tells in this issue of The Atlantic (p. — 
45) how this threat to the press, and to the public, — 
has evolved and what it bodes. watt 

The frontal assault has also made inroads. With — 
obvious White House encouragement, the new © 
leadership of the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting has, at this writing, doomed many major 
public affairs programs on the nation’s noncom- 
mercial TV network. Mr. Nixon’s communications -~ 
adviser has undertaken a campaign to undercut the . 
power of the commercial TV networks. Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew’s public forays against the citadels of 
journalism always make news. Covert efforts to 
punish or intimidate newsmen, editors, or execu- 
tives whose deeds offend are for the most 
part an untold story. Many Presidents have been 
provoked to reprisals against journalism that of- 
fends them. Beginning on page 55, David Wise, a 
journalist and book author with twenty-five years 
of experience among the Hounds of Gutenberg, 
tells about some recent cases. ERE 

As the two articles show, there’s a war on o 
sorts. In such a contest between the government's 
right to invoke secrecy and manipulate the news 
and the public’s right to get the facts, the govern- _ 
ment holds the high cards. It can withhold. It can- 
emit partial truths. It can command front pages- 
and prime TV time almost at will. It can do all 
that without even bothering to lie, though it does 
that too. And now it can put journalists in jail for 
doing their jobs. What does the silent majority 
have to say about that? 
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WASHINGTON 


yerning, no matter who does 
ways in some part philosophy 
in some part exigency, and it is 
very easy to assign precise 
tages to each component. 
ents, aided by enthusiastic as- 
„are usually anxious to offer 
public a lofty philosophical 
ork for their actions, which 
fact be based on a combina- 
of. philosophy, politics, payoff, 
anic. The Nixon Administration 
forked especially hard to assign 
1ceptual framework to the ac- 
hich it takes, and the strain 










































one through the early-in-the- 
‘rituals of delivering formal 
iges on what the President be- 
was best for his country and 
he proposed to do about it, 
hilosophy and exigency are a 
isier to sort out, and the con- 
es clearer. 

. happens, his philosophical 
mes are to be taken seriously, all 
ore so since they happen to 
with pragmatic realities of 
tical strategy, a satisfying elec- 
victory, and a tight budget. All 
ese things combined to liberate 
President and his aides to do 
y things that they had wanted 
o all along—kill some programs, 
some agencies, fire some of- 
without fear of the con- 
nces in the Congress or the 














ial pages of the Washington 
and the New York Times. It 
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tration took a dim view of many 
Great Society ventures, especially 
the poverty and model cities pro- 
grams. They would have liked to 
fire, as they recently did, the long- 
time head of the Social Security 
Administration, who had the mis- 
fortune of being what has become 
known as an HOD (Held-Over 
Democrat). The question for the 
first Nixon Administration was 
whether these actions would be 
worth the hassles with the Congress 
and the press. 


“We beat the bastards” 


The Nixon Administration of the 
first term, narrowly elected and new 
to Washington, was in fact, accord- 
ing to some. of its members, more 
than a little intimidated by the poli- 
ticians and journalists who do so 
much to determine Washington’s 
mood. But in time it learned to give 
as good as it got. Earlier this year, a 
spokesman was explaining why the 
Administration could now do some 
things it had not done before. “We 
beat the bastards,” he said. Another 
put it in slightly more polite terms: 
“The President ran on a platform of 
no new taxes and no inflation. He 
got a 6l percent response. He has 
every right in the world to say that 
what he is now proposing is the will 
of the people.” 

Actually the President—except for 
the brief moment during which 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan convinced 
him that he was Disraeli, a Tory ca- 


pable of important reform, and- 
should support a broad income. 









has let it be known again and again n 


that he sought to reduce the size of 
the government and the amounts of 
money the government spends, and 
to return many decisions about the 
arrangement of domestic priorities 
back to state and local governments. 
His more aggressive espousal o 
these positions at the beginning of 
his second term represented the in- 
tersection of the upward curve in 


the courage of his convictions with _ 


some practical realities. 

It also represented the fundamen- 
tal Nixonian view of political lead- 
ership. Characteristically, he dressed 
up this view in a philosophical 
speech, delivered over radio last Oc- 
tober 21, during the presidential 
campaign. “The truth is,” said the 
President, “that a great many 
people in politics and elsewhere be- 
lieve that the people just do not 


now what’s good for them. Putting 


it bluntly, they have more faith in 
government than they have in 
people. They believe that the only 


way to achieve what they consider) _ 


social justice is to place power in 
the hands of a strong central gov- 
ernment which will do what they 
think has to be done, no matter 
what the majority thinks. To them, __ 
the will of the people is the ‘prej-  __ 
udice of the masses.’ They deride 
anyone who wants to respond to 
that will of the people as ‘pandering 
to the crowd.’ A decent respect for 
the practice of majority rule is auto- 
matically denounced as ‘political ex- 
pediency.’ I totally reject this philos- 
ophy.” 


There were times, he recognized, 
el 7 
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power for rural America. 


That’s our job. Reliable 
electric power is not only 
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primary mission—providing 
the food and fiber all America 
needs—but also to job- 
producing industries, schools, 
hospitals, cultural and recrea- 
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things that make the country- 
side a good place to live. 


And as our nation grows, 
our job grows bigger. 


Today we serve over 25 
million people—about one- 
tenth of the total population 
scattered over seven-tenths of 
the country. That's why it 
takes almost half the nation’s 
power lines to reach them. 


But we don’t measure what 
we do by how far we 

string our lines. We measure 
it by the increasing number of 
thriving rural communities, 
where people want to work 
and live... where we’ve 
helped make the quality of 
living better. 


We've shown what people, in 
partnership with their govern- 
ment, can do. We’ll keep 
working... because the job 
is never done. 
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be “just right.” Rarely has a writing 
instrument been designed so com- 
pletely right as “Vintage” by Sheaf- 
fer. Antique tooled finish. Choice of 
solid sterling silver or 12K gold- 
filled. “White Dot” quality. Sheaffer 
“Vintage” ballpoint, $12.50. With 
pencil, $25.00. Impress someone. 
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vailing public opinion. The Presi- 
dent pointed out that on November 
3, 1969, he had gone on television 
to summon support for his Vietnam 
policy. And, he recalled, “the great 
silent majority” of Americans re- 
sponded to “a call to responsibility, 
to honor, and to sacrifice.” “That is 
why,” he said, “I cannot ally myself 
with those who habitually scorn the 
will of the majority, who treat a 
mature people as children to be or- 
dered about.” 

There is more than one apparent 
paradox here. In a post-election in- 
terview, the President said: “The av- 
erage American is just like the child 
in the family. You give him some 
responsibility and he is going to 
amount to something. He is going 
to do something. If, on the other 
hand, you make him completely de- 
pendent and pamper him and cater 
to him too much, you are going to 
make him soft, spoiled, and eventu- 
ally a very weak individual.” 

And, as the President tells it, the 
summons to support his Vietnam 
policy may not have been quite so 
courageous. The support for his pol- 
icy, as he says, was there to be 
evoked. “Public opinion,” whatever 
that is and however it is to be de- 
termined, is likely to be with a Pres- 
ident, at least at first, after a major 
appeal to the nation. That is what 
makes the office so powerful, and 
frightening. Moreover, it takes two 
to tangle, and it might be recalled 
that key congressional opponents of 
the President’s war policy eschewed 
taking him on just after the Novem- 
ber, 1969, speech, for fear the Presi- 
dent had indeed persuaded the 
people. This fear then became self- 
fulfilling. Many war opponents 
looked back at late 1969 as the time 
when the President gained control 
over the war issue and established a 
policy he was to pursue for four 
years. 

In a conversation shortly after the 
1972 election, a presidential assis- 
tant made it clear that Mr. Nixon 
sees a distinction between the neces- 
sity of exercising leadership in for- 
eign policy and in domestic policy. 
In domestic policy, “the will of the 
people” is to be followed. “Does 
this mean,” the President asked in 
his October 21 speech, “that a Presi- 





dent should read all the public 
opinion polls before he acts, and 
then follow the opinion of the ma- 
jority down the line? Of course 
not.” 

“This Administration,” said a de- 
parting and on the whole loyal offi- 
cial a few weeks ago, “is run by the 
goddamn opinion polls.” The exact 
role of the opinion polls in the Pres- 
ident’s decision-making—and their 
role in his decision-making as dis- 
tinct from that of any other politi- 
cian’s—notwithstanding, the Presi- 
dent’s October speech was a 
remarkable statement of major- 
itarian politics. 

An important subtheme in that 
same speech was what the Presi- 
dent’s assistant later described as 
the President’s personal concern 
about the excessive national influ- 
ence of “elitists.” The anti-elitist 
theme connects the Administration’s 
battles on several fronts: “elitists” 
had opposed the President while he 
was trying to negotiate an “honor- 
able settlement” of the war; “elit- 
ists’ dominate the media; “elitists” 
run foundations, favor busing (ex- 
cept for their own children), and 
they like federal programs. “The 
condescending policies of paternal- 
ism” which the President decried in 
his inaugural address this year, said 
the assistant, are elitism carried into 
government. The anti-elitist theme 
is consonant with the Administra- 
tion’s attempt to construct a “New 
American Majority,” including the 
Wallace vote. Anti-elitism was not 
and would not be transfigured into 
anti-intellectualism, the aide ex- 
plained, because some intellectuals 
were anti-elitist too. How then, I 
asked, do you decide who is an 
“elitist”? He replied, “Does he tell 
you what he wants you to do, or 
what you want to do?” 

The lineage of the October 21 
speech can be traced back to a pa- 
per drafted early in the Administra- 
tion by presidential assistant Wil- 
liam Safire and said to have the 
concurrence of the President. Safire 
affixed the name “Publius” to the 
paper, and it found its way into the 
hands of Washington journalists. 
“Publius” attempted to define the 
interconnection between morality 
and leadership as seen by those who 
at that point were being called the 
“New Federalists.” “In a proudly 
diverse, pluralistic society,” he 
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wrote, “what is ‘in good conscience’ 
in one place may be in bad con- 
science somewhere else. ‘Good’ men 
differ on marijuana, segregation, 
and the conflict of rights between 
free press and fair trial; what deter- 
mines a ‘national’ conscience? To 
the New Federalists, morality in a 
nation is determined not by govern- 
ment policy, church decree, or social 
leadership—what is moral is what 
most people who think about moral- 
ity at all think is moral at a given 
time.” 

And the lineage of majoritarian 
politics can be traced forward, to 
the President’s inaugural address 
this year, to the budget message in 
which the President’s program is 
made explicit. 


Chicken and egg 


On a Friday afternoon in Janu- 
ary, reporters in Washington went 
through the annual ritual of receiv- 
ing the brown shopping bags which 
contain the documents laying out 
the new budget, and on the follow- 
ing day, a gloomy, rainy Saturday, 
they made the rounds of the gov- 
ernment offices where officials con- 
duct briefings on the details of the 
documents. The budget is where 
ideology must be reduced to specific 
numbers and proposals. “Two years 
ago,” the President said in the bud- 
get message, “I spoke of the need 
for a new American Revolution to 
return power to people and put the 
individual se/f back in the idea of 
self-government. The 1974 budget 
moves us firmly toward that goal.” 
It points the direction, his aides say, 
in which he intends to go over the 
next four years. 

But one can impute to such docu- 
ments more philosophy than is 
there. They are also the result of 
bureaucratic infighting, of last- 
minute decisions, of unresolved dis- 
putes, and of stark realities. This 
one, for all of its ideological over- 
lay, was no exception. One can get 
conflicting chicken-versus-egg ver- 
sions of the relative importance of 
reality or theology in this year’s 
budget. “Ill tell you what they’ve 
been doing,” said an Administration 
man who was involved on behalf of 


one of the agencies in the proce- 


dures by which the budget was de- 
signed. “They tried to take that 
$250-billion budget ceiling which 
the President tried to get through 
the Congress last session and make 
cuts to hold to it. After that, making 
the new budget was easier. They 
came at the fiscal 1974 budget 
through the 1972 budget. They are 
not so much trying to cut down pro- 
grams they ideologically don’t want 
or jack up programs they ideologi- 
cally want as to balance the budget. 
That’s the ideology. To the extent 
that ideology plays a role beyond 
that, it’s a minor theme. The ideol- 
ogy was more fiscal than program- 
matic. The self-reliance theme was 
not that important.” 

By several accounts, the budget 
makers fought the Pentagon as well 
as the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare in seeking to 
hold the budget down. But outgoing 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird was 
the better bureaucrat, shrewder at 
dealing with the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, more resourceful 
at putting the budget cutters on the 
defensive. He could cite to them— 
and they knew that the military 
could cite to congressional allies and 
to the public—the growing Soviet 
strategic “threat.” 

Whether or not there is an in- 
creased “threat” is debatable, but in 
terms of the budget-making process, 
that is not entirely the question. 
The question is also whether policy 
makers want to appear to be in the 
position of not taking the possible 
threat seriously enough. Thus, the 
military budget has risen again. It is 
true, as Administration officials say, 
that much of this can be ascribed to 
inflation, and to the steep rise in 
the cost of military pay. But there 
are also substantial outlays for 
new weapons. The military budget 
does not reflect a post-cold-war, 
post-domino-theory world. It can 
and will be argued, of course, that 
the only way to have such a world 
is to be prepared for its alternative, 
for nuclear war with the Soviet 
Union and for deterrence against 
aggression with conventional forces. 
Yet former managers as well as stu- 
dents of the defense budget estimate 
that even without radical surgery 
another $10 billion could be saved 
there. 

Since, as an Administration man 
put it, social programs are “soft,” 


to | 
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torm on the Sun In Einsteins’s famous equiva- 
J lence of mass and energy, E =— m C?, the C? turns 
out to be a very large. number (186,000 mi/sec X 
186,000 mi/sec). This means that the destruction of a 
very small amount of matter yields a very large amount 
of energy. The immensely destructive forces released by 
a small hydrogen bomb are dramatic evidence of this fact. 


We can begin to appreciate the staggering amount of 
energy put forth by our sun when we realize that every 
x second the sun converts 5 million tons of mass into energy 
and radiates it out into space. Light, heat, X-rays—in 
fact, the entire electromagnetic spectrum—stream forth 
from this hydrogen-fueled holocaust. In addition, sub- 
atomic particles such as protons and electrons are hurled 
into space carrying with them magnetic fields. This 
plasma, called the solar wind, blows through the solar 
_system forming a kind of interplanetary weather. 


Our own. spacecraft earth courses through the solar 
wind much like a ship plowing through the sea. At its 
| < prow, the belts of radiation trapped by earth's magnetic 
field (the Van Allen belts) are buffeted then flattened 
by the solar wind and a bow shock wave is formed. Be- 
hind, an electromagnetic wake trails out for thousands 
- of earth radii (see Figure 1). 


Ordinarily the speed of the solar wind is relatively 
steady. Sometimes, however, a storm erupts on the sun, 
and the wind is whipped to hurricane proportions. When 
this occurs, the earth experiences the assault of a full- 
blown magnetic. storm. 


On August 2, 1972, an enormous storm, the largest 
ever measured in space, suddenly erupted on the sun. 
-Flares leaped hundreds of thousands of miles above the 
solar surface, and huge discharges of plasma hurtled into 
space. As the storm slashed out through the solar system, 
NASA's Pioneer 9 satellite was in orbit between the earth 
and the sun; Pioneer 10, on its way to Jupiter, was travel- 
ling through the asteroid belt. The alignment of the two 
spacecraft had been anticipated by Pioneer engineers and 
scientists. as an important opportunity to evaluate the 
normal flow of solar radiation. The giant storm was an 
unexpected bonus. 


Pioneer 9 clocked the gust of solar wind at 214 million 
miles per hour. By the time it struck Pioneer 10, 76 hours 
later, the wind had slowed to around 1 million miles per 
hour. Interestingly, its temperature had shot up to nearly 


2 million degrees, and the interplanetary magnetic field 
was 100 times its normal strength. The effects are sug- 
gestive of the magnetic “pinch” that scientists seek to 
control fusion reactions. 


After settling down, the sun erupted again on August’ 
During this storm NASA’s Pioneer 6 satellite counted 
the greatest number of high energy particles ever see: 
over 4,000 times more than normal. In a one hour perioc 
the storm produced energy equal to the U.S. electrical 
power consumption for 100 million years. As an aside i 
parting, it warped the earth's magnetic field so severe 
that power and communication blackouts occurred i 
Canada, the northern U.S., Sweden and Alaska. 


The data collected by these TRW-buile satellites dur 
ing the solar storms of early August are now being eva 
ated to determine their effect on current theories of the 
space environment, the earth's atmosphere, and other 
aspects of space physics, The information is expected to 
increase our understanding not only of our own star, 
sun, but of other stars in the universe as well. 


FIGURE 1, ME EARTH IN THE SUNS ATMOSPHERE 
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very day our workers around the world 
ceive reports like this one on Marta (her 
sal name is not used to protect her 
iture). 

And then our staff must make the ter- 
ble decision—which child can we help? 
ind which child must be turned away? 

Little Marta is one of the lucky ones. 
ecause an American such as you became 
CCF sponsor and reached out to her, she 
as enrolled in a CCF Family Helper 
roject. 

These Projects help children of widowed 
r impoverished parents, and children 
‘om broken homes remain with their 
imilies. Under the guidance of a trained 
aseworker, CCF youngsters receive sup- 
lementary food and clothing, medical 
are, school books, family guidance and a 
ariety of special services. 

And of course, Marta is only one 
xample of thousands of youngsters 
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around the world who desperately need 
your assistance. Could you turn away such 
a child, and still sleep at night? 

For only $12 a month you can sponsor 
a child like Marta. Just fill out the coupon 
and mail it with your first monthly check. 
In about two weeks you will receive a photo 
and personal history of the child you are 
helping. 

Your sponsored child will write to you 
and a housemother or staff worker will 
send you the original letter and an English 
translation, direct from overseas. 

Please, won’t you help? Let today be 
the day you begin to enjoy the rewards 
that come from person-to-person sharing 
with a little child. 

Sponsors urgently needed this month for 
children in: India, Brazil, Taiwan (For- 
mosa), Mexico and Philippines. (Or let us 
select a child for you from our emergency 


list.) > 
City. 


State Zip_ I 
Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Government’s 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 
Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 
Yonge, Toronto 7. AT 9340 


Box 26511 
Richmond, Va. 23283 


Name. 
Address. 
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not “hard,” like the Trident sub- 
marine, it is easier for budget 
makers to cut a program than a 
weapon, and harder for officials in 
the respective agencies to defend a 
program than a weapon. There was 
a time, back in the Johnson Admin- 
istration, when it was believed that 
a government-wide Planning-Pro- 
gramming-Budgeting System could 
serve up to the policy makers suf- 
ficient information about the rela- 
tive payoffs from various govern- 
ment investments. At the beginning 
of the Nixon Administration, there 
was talk about establishing a system 
by which military and domestic 
claims could compete. But in fact 
there still is no structure within the 
government for balancing off com- 
peting claims. 

Moreover, as one man at HEW 
put it, “The budget always reflects 
political realities. We say, “That’s 
Dan Flood’s favorite program. 
[Congressman Flood, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania, is chairman of HEW’s 
appropriations subcommittee.] It’s 
lousy. Let’s keep it? And there are 
too many programs to choose from 
to make good choices. A bureaucrat 
way down in the budget bureau 
gets involved in a health program 
and says ‘It stinks,’ and that be- 
comes policy.” Moreover, though 
they have tried, HEW officials un- 
der both the Democrats and Re- 
publicans have failed to develop the 
necessary information for making 
rational decisions about the relative 
success or failure of their programs. 
“We spend many millions on data 
that produces fifty cents’ worth to 
the policy makers,” said one HEW 
official. “It’s a body without a 
brain.” In the debate over whether 
or not federal programs “work,” the 
truth of the matter is that in most 
instances nobody really knows. 

Another characteristic of the de- 
bate over federal programs is that 
the anecdotal syndrome works both 
ways. Just as some programs were 
begun on the basis of a kind of 
enthusiastic response to isolated 
success stories, case stories of 
bad/dumb/scandal-tinged projects 
will be used in the attempt to end 
some programs. 

Up against a budget ceiling, hard 
put to defend their expenditures, es- 
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sentially, according to various ac- 
counts, excluded from White House 
deliberations in December when key 
decisions were being made, serving 
clients without political force in the 
Nixon Administration, facing a pre- 
disposition against social programs 
on the part of the President and his 
top assistants, HEW fared poorly in 
the scramble for scarce federal dol- 
lars. Moreover, because of the lack 
of communication and then last- 
minute squabbles, the HEW budget 
is, as one official put it, “jerry-built” 
in spite of the philosophical draping 
given it by the Administration. 

It also reflects some political reali- 
ties. Despite cutbacks in spending 
for health, for example, cancer and 
heart disease are still singled out as 
worthy of presidential priority. This 
can be attributed to the President’s 
instinct for issues with which he be- 
lieves it is good to be identified, and 
also to the influence of Elmer Bobst, 
honorary chairman of the Warner- 
Lambert Pharmaceutical Company 
and the President’s “honorary god- 
father”; of Mary Lasker, the du- 
rable, bipartisan, wealthy espouser 
of these health causes; and of 
Benno Schmidt, managing partner 
of J. H. Whitney and Company 
and, like Mr. Bobst, a Lasker ally. 
There is to be a new national pro- 
gram dealing with hypertension, 
also a reflection of Mrs. Lasker’s de- 
termination and access to power. As 
in the Democratic administrations, 
doors are open to her at both HEW 
and the White House. [See the au- 
thor’s “The Health Syndicate,” The 
Atlantic, December, 1967—Ed.] 

A general attempt was made 
throughout the budget to fold sev- 
eral “categorical” programs into a 
“special revenue sharing” fund, to 
be spent for an overall purpose, 
such as community development, 
crime control, job training, or edu- 
cation. But an exception was to be 
made in the case of education. 
HEW officials convinced the White 
House that the abolition of the ba- 
sic concept of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
of focusing aid on poor children, 
would be too controversial. There- 
fore, in the special revenue sharing 
for education, what officials refer to 
as “the disadvantaged component” 





is to be maintained. When the bud- 
get was released in February, they 
could not explain, because they had 
not yet figured out, just how this 
was to be done. The amount that 
would be required to be spent on 
the “disadvantaged” would, how- 
ever, be reduced. Despite the tight 
budget, there will be a new program 
of tax credits for private-school tui- 
tion, fulfilling a pledge to the “new 
majority.” 


The Nixon approach 


The cacophony of objections 
raised by the overall budget-cutting 
tended to blur distinctions. There 
are some budget cuts which earlier 
administrations tried, but failed, to 
get through the Congress. The only 
difference was that the Nixon Ad- 
ministration had the courage to try 
to cut deeper into such politically 
popular programs as agricultural 
subsidies, the Rural Electrification 
Act’s low-cost loans, veterans’ pen- 
sions, and the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers’ public works projects. It ven- 
tured to raise the grazing fees which 
ranchers must pay for the use of 
public lands. Like several Presidents 
before him, Mr. Nixon is attempting 
to end a program which gives extra 
school aid to areas which also have 
the good fortune to contain govern- 
ment projects. 

The Administration is not alone 
in thinking that it is time to end the 
twenty-six-year-old Hill-Burton hos- 
pital construction program, which 
builds new hospitals mainly where 
they are not needed. Few tears 
came to the eyes—even of former 
Democratic officials—over the pro- 
posal to end the Regional Medical 
Program of 1965, another project in- 
spired by Mrs. Lasker and her allies 
to “bring the latest in medical dis- 
coveries to the bedside.” While the 
purpose seemed unexceptionable, 
the methods by which this was to 
happen were never very clear, and 
the program became bogged down 
in local health politics. Even several of 
the Democrats who conceived them, it 
must be remembered, have agreed 
that there are too many federal pro- 
grams. They too were searching for 
ways to combine them. They too had 
the idea of “spinning off” poverty pro- 
gram activities to the various agencies, 
as the Nixon Administration pro- 
poses. But now these activities face an 
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_ uncertain future, and the Community 
~ Action Program, highly symbolic and 
- productive of new political leadership 
_ for the poor, is scheduled for ex- 
tinction. 

The gutting of the Great Society 
was not so extensive as indicated by 
either the President’s rhetoric or the 
collective outcries by defenders of 
particular programs. Nor, in fact, 
was overall spending for social pur- 
_ poses reduced. One suspects that the 
President anticipated the noise and 
even invited it in order to discount 
and discredit it. “It only goes to 
_ show,” said one of his aides during 
the early uproar over the budget, 
= “the long arm of the bureaucracy.” 
Budgets are also battle plans. If 
‘members of Congress should choose 
to line up against the Administra- 
tion as spenders, taxers, or “pater- 
nalists,” that would be their prob- 
lem. 
But the inconsistencies, ex- 
| ceptions, and rhetorical postures 
Ue “notwithstanding, there is a philos- 
| ophy in the Nixon program, one 

with profound political and eco- 

“nomic implications. The defense 
= task and the tax code were not 
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attacked with the same vigor as 
| were the domestic programs. The 
P poor, and to an even greater degree 

_ the near-poor, were the hardest hit. 
E The Nixon approach would alter 
Bee fundamentally not just the methods 
| by which the federal government 
Es operates but also its purposes. In his 
| budget message, the President says 
that “most of these programs simply 
_ did not do the job.” That is one is- 
sue. The other issue is whether the 
_ job is to be done at all. Most of the 
programs were begun on the 
premise that there were some na- 
tional purposes. By various means, 
more equity was to be created 
_ among people who had different in- 
comes and lived in different areas. 
This is what the debates over the 
federal role, during the last twenty 
years, were all about. 

The provision of several services 
designed to offer more equity is to 
be phased out or turned over to 
state and local governments, at 
varying rates of speed. There are 
still a number of questions. The 

_ brakes were slammed on subsidized 
housing programs without any in- 
dication of what, if anything, was to 
take their place. The housing pro- 

` grams were often poorly managed, 
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prone to scandal, expensive, and, 
perhaps more to the point, en- 
meshed in racial politics over where 
they were to be placed. But they 
were providing housing for the poor 
and near-poor. Job training pro- 
grams are being reduced and turned 
over to the states, which have 
tended, in job programs over which 
they already had discretion, not to 
favor those most in need. 

While Elliot Richardson was still 
Secretary of HEW, his department 
had been working on an alternative 
to the programmatic approach of 
the Great Society. The basic idea 
was to turn over, to the maximum 
extent possible, the provision of ser- 
vices—health, education, rat control, 
or what have you—to the states or 
to private entities. If necessary, 
there would be federal help to insti- 
gate the supply of services. But cen- 
tral to the plan was the notion that 
people would be provided with 
more income with which to pur- 
chase these services. “You have to 
assume,” said one of the plan’s de- 
signers, “that equal access to certain 
kinds of services is a social goal. 
One aim of government can be to 
make individuals as independent as 
possible. One of the first things you 
conclude is that the basic barrier to 
independence is poverty.” The pur- 
pose of the exercise was to provide 
a more rational framework for what 
was to be done at whatever levels of 
government. The plan might not 
have cost less, or even reduced the 
number of federal bureaucrats. The 
White House was not interested. 

The Nixon budget in effect moves 
toward the phasing out of services, 
without substituting the income with 
which to acquire them. The concept 
of national purposes has been 
sharply diluted. Decisions over 
whether to provide these services, 
for whom to provide them, and how 
to pay for them will be returned to 
state and local governments. The 
various interest and economic 
groups will have to fight it out over 
how the combined federal and local 
resources are to be spent. 

When the President says that as 
far as domestic questions are con- 
cerned he is for the work ethic, 
fewer handouts, smaller govern- 
ment, less federal intervention—how- 
ever he phrases it—he is to be be- 
lieved. Though he may not be a 
decentralizer when centralization 
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suits him, decentralization of gov- 
ernment is clearly the preferred 
course. When he and his aides say 
that this year’s proposals point the 
direction of the next four years, 
they are to be taken at their word. 
But they may have taken on more 
fights than they can win. Events can 
change the best-laid presidential 
plans. Public opinion can snap 
around against a President, even 
when he appears to be riding high. 
After all, the mandate which the 
President sees in his reelection vic- 
tory was not reflected in the results 
of the 1972 congressional elections. 
—ELIZABETH DREW 








WILKES-BARRE, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


. Disasters come and disasters go, 
often buried under the glut of other 
news. Airplane crashes, train acci- 
dents, epidemics, and floods, while 
perhaps the focus of consistent gov- 
ernment concern, fade quickly from 
the public consciousness. They are 
in the headlines for a while but 
soon become footnotes to current 
history, the continuing pre- 
occupations only of those with a 
special regional, academic, eco- 
nomic, or personal interest. If the 
cause is discovered—say, for a plane 
crash—word of it is likely to be 
buried deep inside the newspaper or 
to be given only scant attention at 
the tail end of a television news 
broadcast. If a disaster area contin- 
ues to have grave long-range needs, 
or if its recovery falters, features on 
the subject are regarded, by both 
editors and readers, as less com- 
pelling reading or viewing than the 
latest developments in news areas. 
Attention has faded from Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, which had a 
brief—and rare—bit of fame last 
summer after being devastated by 
Hurricane Agnes. Federal and state 
officials have measured, however, 
and declared that the impact of the 
flood on the Wyoming Valley, an 
area about ten miles long and four 
miles wide straddling the Susque- 
hanna River, amounts to the worst 
natural disaster in American history. 
Some 70 percent of the damage 
done to Pennsylvania, estimated in 
billions of dollars, was focused in its 


northeastern corner. In Luzerne 








County alone, of which Wilkes- 
Barre is the county seat, at least 
25,000 dwelling units were affected, 
displacing more than 72,000 of the 
county’s 342,301 residents and 
profoundly disrupting the lives of 
almost all the others. About 28 per- 
cent of the victims were over fifty- 
five years old. Many of the area’s 
new industries, recruited during the 
late 1950s and early 1960s to fill the 
economic void left by the decline 
and depletion of anthracite coal 
mining, were wiped out. 

Viewed in historical perspective, 
this disaster should not have come 
as a great surprise. The Wyoming 
Valley is on the Susquehanna’s 
flood plain. The same factors that 
made it attractive as the home of 
American Indians, that made it 
worth a war between the colonial 
governments of Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that made it the site of a great 
boom in the mid-nineteenth century 
and a prosperous haven for immi- 
grants living off the hard-coal mines 
at the turn of the twentieth, make it 
vulnerable to the whims of nature. 
The valley is smack in the path to 
the sea of the water that flows from 
the mountains of upstate New York, 
a zigzag path that cuts southwest to 
Harrisburg and then sharply south- 
east across northern Maryland. 

Every spring, as the thaw comes 
to the upper Susquehanna water- 
shed, the river swells and quickens, 
and the scrawny islands under the 
Market Street bridge and the North 
Street bridge in Wilkes-Barre dis- 
appear for weeks until the normal 
lazy flow resumes. It has often over- 
flowed its banks, cresting in 1865 at 
33.1 feet above its normal depth, in 
1893 at 28.7 feet, in 1901 at 27 feet, 
in 1902 at 31.4 feet, and in 1936 at 
33.1 feet. Those were floods all 
right, the topics of local legends and 
family anecdotes, serious setbacks 
but not disasters. 

In June of 1972, after a seemingly 
endless thaw and unrelenting rains, 
the Susquehanna rose to 40.6 feet 
before it began to recede. According 
to scientific studies—or is it really 
only regional folklore?—fifty-year 
floods, seventy-year floods, and one- 
hundred-year floods punctuate the 
river’s history. But this, it is ex- 
plained, was a four-hundred-and- 
fifty-year flood, a bizarre occurrence 
that could not have been predicted, 
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prevented, or controlled, surely not 
with the sandbags that volunteers 
futilely packed on top of the thirty- 
eight-foot dikes in the last desperate 
hours. 


Nothing to show 


Carl and Janet Fluegel were 
awakened at 4:30 A.M. on June 23, 
in their five-year-old home on South 
Gates Avenue in Kingston, just 
across the Susquehanna from Wil- 
kes-Barre, with the warning that the 
river was rising and that the bridge 
to Wilkes-Barre, and to the inter- 
state highway that would take them 
to their daughters home in Bing- 
hamton, New York, would be closed 
at 6 A.M. They would go there, in- 
stead of to his sister’s funeral in 
Reading, as they had planned. “All 
we did was grab” important papers 
and a few clothes, they recall, as- 
suming at the time that “we'll be 
back tomorrow.” 

When they did return several 
days later, only the bird-feeder, tool 
shed, carport, and clothesline in 
their backyard were intact. The wa- 
ter had completely engulfed their 
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little house and wrenched it off its 
foundation. About all that could be 
saved was a dust mop and Mrs, 
Fluegel’s vintage sewing machine, a 
happy circumstance since she is 4 
seamstress. On August 16, they 
came back again to watch the Army 
Corps of Engineers carry out the 
kitchen and bathroom fixtures 
(“You just know they are going to 
take them somewhere and sell 
them”) and then demolish the 
house. Subsequently, when work- 
men came to clean out the still 
flooded basement, the few bottles ol 
liquor that were there—thought tc 
be drinkable because they were 
sealed—were stolen. In early No- 
vember, the Fluegels made the final 
payment on their mortgage, despite 
having nothing to show for it except 
pictures. 

The Fluegels have been back on 
their lot since the Labor Day week- 
end, but now live in a meager mo: 
bile home deposited there by the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. It leaks, and on one 
twenty-degree night the heat conked 
out. 

“At first you think, ‘How are you 
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er going to stand this?” Mrs. 
uegel says. “But you get used to 
it.... You kind of get used to 
anything when you have to.” In De- 
cember, public officials warned 
gainst using flammable Christmas 
ecorations, but, she said with a 
rittle smile, “you can still make it 
look like Christmas with a few little 
eens.” And it is a relief to the 
luegels that whereas they were al- 
öst alone on their block when 
ey first returned, eight families of 
the original forty have now come 
ack. 
Although Mr. Fluegel will retire 
on from his job with a super- 
arket chain, they cannot plan their 
ew future until some of the politi- 
il and bureaucratic decisions well 
eyond their control have been 
ade: whether they will be relieved 
f paying their property tax, 
hether their street will be included 
rban renewal, whether one gov- 
mment agency or another will 
ympensate them for the pre-flood 
1e of their losses. They are talk- 
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ing about retirement communities in 
the South. But it is hard to pick up 
and leave the only hometown you 
have ever known. Many who have 
left since the flood are already on 
long waiting lists to come back as 
soon as new housing is available. 


“Rebuild we will” 


Wilkes-Barre, as the saying goes, 
is the sort of place that people 
“come from.” Its relative isolation, 
geographically (Scranton, fifteen 
miles away, is “out of town”) and 
culturally, has kept the community 
from changing dramatically in the 
mid-twentieth century. The unem- 
ployment rate has declined largely 
because so many of the unemployed 


é 


have moved away. The drive to 


New York City and Philadelphia 
has been shortened by new super- 
highways, but both cities remain in- 
triguingly foreign to the average 
family. The crime rate remains one 
of the lowest in the nation, the drug 
problem has only just arrived, and 
even inflation has hit with a weaker 
punch than in most other places. 

As the communal inferiority com- 
plex grew and the population 
shrank in recent years, those who 
had left found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to come back. Only if one were 
well established elsewhere could the 
parochialism and prejudices be suf- 
ficiently overlooked to make a brief 
visit comfortable. 

Coming home now, after the 
flood, is rather like attending a 
wake, sad because of the tragedy 
yet social because of a supportive 
familiarity. Those who have suffered 
have a need to tell their personal 
stories and to exhibit their losses. 
Some of the tales are pathetic—one 
man climbed into a tree and refused 
to come down for more than 
twenty-four hours—and others poi- 
gnant—one county judge, a grass- 
roots ethnic politician, was arrested 
by the military police for violating 
the curfew and then stoned by his 
neighbors when he came up with a 
deluxe mobile home before anyone 
else. Picture books and special 
newspaper editions chronicling the 
flood are best sellers. 

On Public Square, the monument 
to John Wilkes and Isaac Barre 
(English parliamentarians of the 
Revolutionary War era who sup- 
ported the colonies’ cause), erected 





by the DAR in 1913, is firmly in 
place on the spot where Fort 
Wilkes-Barre stood in 1778. But the 
bandstand where Salvation Army 
musicians used to entertain checkers 
players on Saturday afternoons has 
been replaced by an oversized 
trailer that houses the well-pro- 
moted President’s Office of Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

Fowler, Dick & Walker, “The 
Boston Store” (always a mysterious 
tie with the outside world), is back 
in business and booming on South 
Main Street. Beneath the charming 
1920s facades of other buildings, 
however, what used to be sweet 
shops, paint stores, and restaurants 
have become dark caverns caked 
with dry mud. The windows of 
some former department stores 
carry signs announcing that service 
charges have been suspended, but 
imploring customers to pay their 
delinquent bills. 

The Spa, which has swans en- 
graved on its expansive mirrors and 
was a favorite headquarters for 
childhood birthday parties, is open 
again, but only pending a Redevel- 
opment Authority decision on 
whether the building will be torn 
down. Meanwhile, a sixty-cent 
chocolate, marshmallow, and peanut 
sundae at the Spa is still one of the 
world’s best. 

The Forty Fort cemetery, where 
the high school band marched in 
heavy woolen uniforms every Me- 
morial Day playing John Philip 
Sousa marches, is now off limits. 
Even after all of the bodies ex- 
humed by the Susquehanna when it 
broke through the dike on its west 
bank have been identified and re- 
buried, it will take months to put 
the cemetery back into shape. 

Neighborhoods, the most basic 
unit of community identification 
and organization in Wilkes-Barre 
and the surrounding boroughs, may 
never be reconstructed. A visitor re- 
turning to his boyhood home finds 
it a shambles and learns that most 
of the old neighbors sold their gut- 
ted houses at a fraction of their 
former value to real estate specula- 
tors in the first few months after the 
flood. Other houses have been left 
to stand as is and may stay that 
way, without occupants, for years. 

Riverside Drive in Wilkes-Barre is 
where many of the wealthy lived, in. 
fine old mansions or less imposing 
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A slim, sophisticated cable 
made by United States Steel is 
playing a small but hard-working 
role in an important research 
project on Lake Ontario. Sponsored 
by the United States and Canada, 
this project is designed to study the 
ecology of the lake—its marine life, 
wind and water currents, pollution 
and other factors. 

Our cable, on board the NOAA* 
floating laboratory “Researcher” 
transmits information from 
underwater, such as depth and 
water temperature. And it raises 
and lowers the sampling pod up to 
ten times a day. 

The cable also transmits elec- 
trical current that closes the pod’s 
sampling bottles on command... 
so that water samples can be col- 
lected at various depths. 

Analysis of these samples is 
done in the ship’s laboratory, and 
the results fed into a computer 
on board. 

It’s a project U.S. Steel is espe- 
cially glad to be a part of...because 
these studies are collecting data 
crucial to the water management of 
all the Great Lakes, the largest store 
of fresh water on our planet. United 
States Steel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


*National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
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Merriam-Webster has just 
published the greatest dictionary of its kind. 
Its where the words live. 


Your present dictionary just became outmoded, 
outdated and obsolete. There’s a new one here from 
the people who have sold more dictionaries than 
anyone else in America. Merriam-Webster presents 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary. 

It doesn’t just define words. 

It makes words come alive. 

New firsts like 3000 vivid quotations from writers, 
poets, American Presidents and hundreds of other 





sources, in addition to 24,000 descriptive phrases, 
plus new pictures and tables, plus 22,000 new words 
like “water bed,” and 191,000 precise definitions — 
all reflecting the lively language of the Seventies. 
Everything in it is designed to make words easier 
to use than ever before. 
Buy one for your family, or as a gift. Wherever 
books are sold. 
Merriam-Webster Dictionaries, Springfield, MA. 01101. 
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new ones, along a narrow, quiet 
street (no trucks allowed) fronting 
on the river and extending south for 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
city commons. A Potemkin village 
of sorts, with modest multi-family 
units around almost every corner. 
Those with Wilkes-Barre’s best ad- 
dress had fought for years, first 
against the erection of a block- 
house-like pumping station and then 
against the reinforcement of the 
dike with stark, ugly steel pilings 
painted dark green. They made it 
clear that they did not want to spoil 
their view of the river itself and of 
the lovely foliage in Kirby Park on 
its west bank. 

Some time back they com- 
promised, and the pilings stick up 
only a few feet above the earthen 
levee in most places. As if some 
biblical allegory were being played 
out, when the air-raid sirens went 
off at 11:45 on that rainy Friday 
morning last June, the people of 
Riverside Drive were among the 
first and hardest hit. The water’s 





force was enormous, and months af- 
ter the flood the scene still resem- 
bles a war zone. Holes are gouged 
out of the ground, and trees are 
pitched at forty-five-degree angles. 
Some houses are completely off 
their foundations, and others tilt 
crazily, with jagged gashes in their 
brick facades. In some instances, the 
front steps are so far separated from 
the door that it has been difficult 
even to enter and haul out the 
rubble. Only the television antennae 
seem intact. A few families have 
moved mobile homes onto their 
spacious front lawns, but most of 
the properties are deserted. In the 
large picture window of a modern 
house near the intersection with Old 
River Road is a sign with one of 
the new slogans of the recovery ef- 
fort: “Good People in a Good 
Community—REBUILD WE WILL.” 
Most people, however, have not 
yet decided whether to rebuild. 
They have dragged their ruined 
possessions out into the street, 
cleaned up the mud and muck, and 
left their uninhabitable houses for 
the winter. On request, the Army 
Corps of Engineers or the Office of 





Emergency Preparedness drained 
pipes and boarded up the structures 
to protect them against the snows, 
One house after another is posted 
with a bright cardboard notice in- 
dicating, in institutional block  let- 
ters, that “OEP’S WILKES-BARRE WIN- 
TER SEAL” has been there. Left 
behind is an eerie ghost-town atmo- 
sphere, interrupted only by a few 
hangers-on living in upper storie 
and by clusters of mobile homes. 


Relief 


“Never before has there been 
such massive federal aid to any 
area,” says Bob Ball, manager last 
fall of the federal Small Business 
Administration’s Wilkes-Barre dis- 
aster branch office. Normally’ th 
District Counsel for SBA in Okla- 
homa, he was taking his turn, along 
with other regional officials of the 
agency, at running the emergency 
program, and clearly thriving on the 
crisis. “I solve more problems bef 
the first coffee break every day h 
than in thirty days at home,” he ob- 
served with a laugh, and a drawl 
that jars in contrast with northeast- 
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WILKES-BARRE 


ern Pennsylvania’s clipped ethnic 
accents. But then he became grave, 
acknowledging that “it’s going to 
ike a long time to do what we’re 
ere to do.” 

¿On the Saturday of Thanksgiving 
eekend, as the SBA disaster office 
yas preparing to close for its first 
unday off since the summer, Ball 
roudly tabulated the amount that 
is agency had so far disbursed: 
131,440,631 in home loans and 
22 313,751 in business loans. (As a 
esult of congressional action taken 
ust after the flood, the first $5000 
f each loan need not be repaid, 
nd the rest carries a low interest 
ate.) Still on hand to be picked up 
n the SBA office, which occupies 
early the entire ground floor of a 
arge apartment building on South 
Main Street, were 2353 loan checks 
or a total of almost $24 million. 
housands of applications remained 
be processed, and estimates were 
hat as many as half of the families 
d businesses eligible for govern- 
nt loans might not have applied 
sause of the uncertainty of their 
jations and their needs, or per- 
9s because of the embarrassment 
admitting they are destitute. 

On October 30, the Pennsylvania 
using Recovery Office of the U.S. 
partment of Housing and Urban 
velopment issued its “victory re- 
se,” announcing that the agency 
i provided temporary dwellings 
14,358 families, about half of 
m mobile homes brought in from 
er areas of the country. HUD 
‘oclaimed that this was the equiva- 
tof “establishing a city of about 
000 people in less than 12 
eks.” Those in the mobile homes 
l have a choice, after a year 
hout rent, of giving the units 
k, continuing to rent them at a 
air market price, or buying them 
utright from the federal govern- 
nt. There has been no word, 
owever, on who would pay the 
st of moving the units from the 
parks” and private property where 
hey are now sitting to permanent 
ocations that will satisfy zoning 
egulations. 

_Altogether, the federal flood relief 
ffort is expected to reach almost $2 
billion in the Wyoming Valley alone 
_ during the long recovery period. Ac- 









































cording to SBA official Ball, this is 
“more than in all previous disasters 
combined.” 

What is baffling to some of the 
relief workers, especially those from 
out of town, is that the people of 
Wilkes-Barre do not seem grateful 
enough for what is being done. In- 
deed, there are stories galore of the 
unreasonable demands and quirks 
of the victims: the woman who in- 
sisted on keeping her travel camper 
as a backyard study for her son, de- 
spite warnings that it could not sur- 
vive the heavy winter; the man 
whose trailer was burglarized but 
who refused to pay for a telephone 
call to the state police; the woman 
who was outraged to learn that 
HUD would not pay her child’s col- 
lege tuition; the man who repeat- 
edly disconnected the gas supply in 
his temporary mobile home and 
then called the local newspapers to 
complain that it was not being 
properly serviced. 

Jack McGraw was one of the first 
federal officials to arrive in Wilkes- 
Barre after the flood, coming in 
with six others directly from Buffalo 
Creek, West Virginia, where he had 
headed the HUD recovery efforts 
after the flood there in February, 
1972. Now settled in for what is ex- 
pected to be at least an eighteen- 
month assignment, he has found his 
background in the ministry and in 
psychology absolutely essential to 
handling his administrative post. 
McGraw rejects a popular local the- 
ory that the problems between the 
citizens and the flood-relief workers 
arise cut of the peculiar self-reliance 
and independence of the people of 
the Wyoming Valley, the vast ma- 
jority of whom are children of Eu- 
ropean immigrants who worked 
hard for everything they own. 

In Buffalo Creek and on an ear- 
lier disaster assignment in Lubbock, 
Texas, McGraw says, “the trends 
and syndromes were almost identi- 
cal. Only the magnitude is different 
here.” Helpless in the aftermath of 
a natural disaster, the victims pro- 
vide “100 percent cooperativeness at 
the start,” he relates. “But then, a 
person begins to feel sorry for him- 
self. He compares others and finds 
inequities. . . . There is an immedi- 
ate credibility gap. Nobody trusts 
anybody. People don’t believe the 
stuff is on the way” when they are 
crowded together in evacuation cen- 


ters or at the homes of relatives and 
friends. 

By early winter, McGraw feels, 
the flood victims here reached a 
predictable stage of “real depend- 
ency. They feel ‘the government 
owes me... > Everything becomes a 
demand. ... They say, ‘HUD is 
making us live like pigs? ” McGraw, 
fresh from an appendectomy and 
resigned to a “very thankless job,” 
sighs deeply and adds, “I can’t be- 
lieve that there’s not a lot of good 
appreciative people out there that 
you never hear from.... But a 
family that completely loses every- 
thing, they’ve got to find somebody 
to strike out against. In West Vir- 
ginia, the coal mine became the ob- 
ject of hostility. In Texas, it became 
racial.” 

To an extent, the popular dis- 
content and grumbling is fueled by 
a subtle competition among govern- 
ment agencies. Caseworkers and 
staff people, calling on or consulting 
with victims, inevitably pass the bu- 
reaucratic buck and drop nasty re- 
marks about how a different agency 
is performing. Officials loyal to the 
Republican Administration in 
Washington have also competed 
publicly with those favoring the 
Democratic one in the state capital 
of Harrisburg. When HUD moved, 
for example, to recall the 1800 sum- 
mer camper units that had been 
distributed as temporary emergency 
living quarters, people complained 
bitterly, and a member of the state 
Cabinet threatened to seek a court 
injunction against the federal 
agency. HUD backed down, and of 
the last units picked up, 98 percent 
had been seriously damaged by 
frost. 


Prevention and cure 


How did it happen and what can 
prevent it the next time? Some 
blame the wealthy Riverside Drive 
residents who fought the raising of 
the dikes, or the local sanitation au- 
thority which, as one Kingston resi- 
dent tells it, “punched holes in the 
dikes” during its efforts to clean up 
the river. 

Rejecting statistical reassurances, 
many Wyoming Valley flood victims 
fear that the next “four-hundred- 
and-fifty-year flood” will defy the 
law of averages and come this 
spring or next. The only sure and 


convincing protection, say the skep- 
tics, is against the worst. But the 
Army Corps of Engineers, respon- 
sible for repair and maintenance of 
the levees, says it is economically, 
aesthetically, and structurally unfea- 
sible to rehabilitate and raise the 
dikes to that extent; it would re- 
quire almost the equivalent of medi- 
eval city walls along the river, and 
even they might not hold. An effec- 
tive long-range solution may have 
to include the completion of dams 
and reservoirs in upstate New York, 
the dredging of a clearer path for 
the Susquehanna, and, at the least, 
a meteorological warning system 
that will permit the orderly evac- 
uation of property to higher ground. 

But, as the weekly Wyoming Val- 
ley Observer recently pointed out, 
all the options stir controversy: 


Levees are rejected by many be- 
cause they feel it blocks their view, 
channel improvements such as cut- 
ting out sharp bends and removing 
islands are objected to by those 
who love the natural winding river 
and the beauty of the picturesque 
growth. Flood plain management is 
resented by private enterprise who 
feel it an encroachment on their 
right to do what they wish with 
their private property, and reser- 
voirs are frowned on since they 
usually require people of another 
area making sacrifices for those 
downstream for whom they feel no 
obligation. 


In the end, the only total guarantee 
against future floods would be to 
abandon the valley permanently. 
The immediate question is 
whether the dikes have been suf- 
ficiently repaired to handle this 
year’s spring thaw, the subject of a 
bitter dispute between Major Gen- 
eral Frank Townend, Luzerne 
County’s civil defense director, and 
Colonel Louis Prentiss, chief of the 
Baltimore District of the Corps of 
Engineers. Townend contends that 
the Corps used only weak fill in the 
five areas where the dikes were 
washed away last June. If the river 
were to reach even the twenty-eight- 
foot level in the near future, he 
says, they might begin to erode; 
and he would order a new evac- 
uation of the community if it 
reached the thirty-foot stage. Sup- 
ported by outraged community or- 
ganizations, he is demanding that 
new steel pilings be driven into the 
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I walked around in the rain for hours after she said 
good-bye, It was sad enough, having her call i off. But did she 
have to be so cruel? “Good-bye, æ 
Nick,’ she said. My name is Tom. es 
Nick was what she called me ah | 
though, because I always 
nicked myself when I shaved. 
The rain was loosening the 
bandage on my face. è 
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ground or that a concrete cap be 
used to bolster the dikes in every 


| area where they broke. 


But the Corps says that it has 
adequately handled the problem 
and predicts confidently that the 
river will not rise very high this 
time around. Frank Carlucci, a 
Nixon Administration official born 
in Wilkes-Barre and the President’s 
post-flood problem-solver, agrees; 


-he says that the Corps of Engineers 


has a “long, distinguished, com- 
mendable record.” 


Broken heart 


Only three people died as a direct 
result of the flood last summer, all 
of them while working in rescue or 
cleanup operations. General 
Townend, one of the Wilkes-Barre 


_ brahmins whose family has been in 


the area for two hundred years, a 
lawyer who has been the county’s 


civil defense director for over six- 
_ teen years, is proud of his record in 
_ evacuating tens of thousands of 
_ people in a few hours with almost 
- no advance warning. (Wilkes-Barre’s 
_ “river watchers” were never in- 
_ formed of the heavy Thursday rains 


vE ong 


around Elmira and Corning, New 
York.) He is also pleased that epi- 
demics of disease were avoided and 


proclaims that the citizens of the 
_ Wyoming Valley “are healthier than 
< they’ve ever been before.” “When 
people are aware of the dangers, 
they are more careful,” Townend 
= says, noting that the local Blue 


Cross insurance plan, on whose 


_ board he sits, “saved a lot of money 
_ in July, August, and September.” 


But others, like Edward Heffron, 
director of Project Outreach, which 
is funded by the National Institute 


of Mental Health, are concerned 


with the problems of emotional 


health which seem to have emerged 


_ from the flood. Only a few suicides 
-= have been documented so far, but a 


number of people were hospitalized 
in psychiatric wards because of an 
inability to cope with flood-related 


- troubles. And mental health workers 
_ are hearing about unexplained pre- 
mature deaths, especially among 


nursing-home patients and other el- 


_ derly residents. Project Outreach has 


sent teams of counselors, in many 


ar 


cases ordinary citizens converted 
during hasty training sessions into 
“pseudo-social workers,” out into 
the community just to give the 
people an opportunity to talk about 
their problems. 

They have found, among other 
things, an almost claustrophobic re- 
action to the pressure of living in 
close quarters or with relatives for 
an extended period of time, an anx- 
iety about spending holiday seasons 
out of one’s ordinary surroundings, 
concern about future flood-protec- 
tion measures, and an intense path- 
ological fear of rain. When the Sus- 
quehanna rose briefly last October 
to an unusual autumn crest, panic 
began to spread, and the frightened 
public was reassured only when it 
could learn from the newspapers 
and radio stations—the river is a 
constant headline preoccupation 
these days—that there would be no 
flood. The emotional reaction in- 
cludes, above all, an enduring atti- 
tude of dependency, a reluctance to 
give up government-subsidized 
housing or anything else free until 
the last possible moment. In the 
first weeks after the flood, some 
families refused to leave evacuation 
centers in schools, and local authori- 
ties decided they had no choice but 
to force them to find more per- 
manent arrangements. 

Many of the flood victims feel a 
loss of roots, a sense of having had 
their past washed away by the wa- 
ter. “I can go back to New Jersey 
and find the house I was born in,” 
says Sylvia Brooks, who worries that 
her sons will not be able to do the 
same with the family’s seriously 
damaged home in Kingston. “We 
lived in this house for thirty years, 
and there will be no sign of us. I 
feel like putting up a poster that 
says, ‘This is where Jack and Mar- 
shall were born,’ and then letting it 
be bulldozed under with the house.” 

There is a popular story about 
the time that Lady Bird Johnson 
came to Wilkes-Barre in the 1960s 
and said she could not believe that 
it was classified as a “depressed 
area,” because it didn’t look so 
poor. Even now, with a particular 
kind of change imposed upon it, the 
area might seem to be an essentially 
lively and prosperous place. For the 
time being, the economy is boom- 
ing. With Red Cross or SBA or 
other relief money, and with little 
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or no rent to pay, people are spend- 
ing heavily. There is a race among 
businessmen to reopen and share in 
the sweepstakes. Thousands of 
people who would be unemployed 
or underemployed under normal cir- 
cumstances have been placed on 
government agency payrolls as 
clerks, administrators, caseworkers, 
repairmen, and construction crew 
members. For the first time in years, 
the classified advertising section of 
the newspaper is filled with help- 
wanted ads for everything from 
salad-makers to tire salesmen. 

Although he would not dare say 
it at a public political appearance 
these days, E. C. Wideman, Jr., 
chairman of the Luzerne County 
Board of Commissioners, is begin- 
ning to believe that the flood was 
“almost like a blessing in disguise,” 
because of the economic devel- 
opment it might bring to the Wyo- 
ming Valley. He foresees an influx 
of new industry, and even of new 
people, to fulfill the post-flood slo- 
gan, superimposed on a heart, that 
appears almost everywhere: “The 
Valley With a Heart Comin’ Back 
Better than Ever.” 

Others are pessimistic. When fed- 
eral programs are exhausted, many 
families will be faced with spending 
more to restore their homes than 
their homes were worth, and will 
then be stuck with both an old 
mortgage and a new loan to pay 
off. The Wyoming Valley Flood 
Victims Action Council, with a 
cracked black heart as its symbol, 
also insists that Wilkes-Barre is 
being lulled into contentment with 
far less than its proper share of 
Pennsylvania’s statewide post-flood 
urban renewal funds. “The crisis 
still exists,” says the council. Some 
local observers go so far as to pre- 
dict that the area’s economy could 
collapse on its face once some of 
the emergency federal relief is 
phased out, and no one knows how 
some of the tiny municipalities will 
make up for devastating slashes in 
their tax base. 

Meanwhile, through a tough, sad 
winter, life went on in Wilkes-Barre. 
They still announce lost dogs on the 
radio, the bars are serving liquor 
and beer to underage customers, 
and, of all things, children living in 
mobile home sites are being bused 
back to their old schools. 

—SANFORD J. UNGAR 
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But how will it get there? 

First of all, to remain clean enough for re-use, newspapers must be bundled 
and kept from contact with household refuse. Then they will be picked up or delivered 
to a municipal collection point, recycling center or waste paper dealer. From there they 
will be taken to a company manufacturing paperboard used in packaging. 

In all, about 22% of the newspapers printed in America are recovered and 
recycled. This means more than 2 million tons of newspapers are kept from the nation’s 
solid waste stream every year. Some of these old newspapers are recycled back into 
newsprint. Most, though, go into paperboard for packaging. 

Recycling paper is important in the effort to reduce the nation’s solid waste 
problems. A great deal is being done now. But the paper industry recognizes that there 
must be further efforts to improve waste paper collection and utilization. 

For more information on recycling Í pos your copy. mail the coupon 
what’s being done and can be done—send for with tenchar Paasen dnp 
the booklet prepared by the makers of pulp, paper, | “*!#t™ Virginia 22216. | 
and paperboard. It’s got the answers to a lot of 
your questions about recycling. 
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This message was brought oi 
to you by the people who make | 
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How to Fly, Japanese Style. 









Beluga caviar. It's 

only one of the ways we , 
pamper our First Class | 
passengers. \ 


Some airlines give you flight 
slippers. Others, eyeshades. 
We do both. Plus a fan. 

A guide to 35 JAL cities. 

A toothbrush and a 

travel wallet. 


Slip into a happi coat. Part 
robe, part sport coat. 

The Japanese dress up 
even to relax. 


A Japanese chef may spend Ñ 
one year learning the art 
of creating hors d'oeuvres. 
And another year learning how 
to arrange them. 


We once asked some of our flight for them so much as how we course. But ina world that wor- 

guests what they liked most did it. ships the mammoth, apparently 

about flying with us. They spoke of being pam- the small has a way of making 
Surprisingly—at least to us— pered. Of the way our hostess up in gleam what it lacks in size. 

it wasn’t any of the comforts in kimono smiled. Her Observers have said the 

or delicacies shown above. thoughtfulness. Her concern. Japanese tend to search for the 


In fact, it wasn’t what we did These are small things, of infinite in a grain of sand. 









An apple a day. Or a pear, an orange, or a bunch 
of grapes. JAL has the knack for making 
every minute refreshing. 














Champagne and vintage wine. Why not? 
There’s a little French in all of us. 


Sake is the national drink of Japan. Traditionally 
served warm in a paper-thin porcelain cup. 
The American way is on the rocks. 







Sip fragrant tea from 
the land that invented 
the tea ceremony. 






‘Hot oshibori towels. Or, how to 
freshen up without getting up. 





“Say "cheese." W 
platter to snac! 





In Japan, prize cattle bask in a daily - 
massage and grow tender on a diet 
of beer, The result: Kobe beef. 
Spectacular. 








Tsukidashi. That's the Japanese name 
for this lacquered trayful of shrimp, 
salmon and chicken. Our answer 






Cuisine à la Japanese. It's all 


summed up in this classic The steak is cooked jordan the > E to cocktail franks. 
dinner that's the perfect artichoke hearts gently delicate, ` 
introduction to Japan. the carrots aglow in butter. 


Home was never like this. 


This photo features First Class service items. 





AX- 





the shy courtesies so much for how to fly for a thou- 
granted, they are our way of life. sand years and more. 


My travel agent is 


iti ri ? i ic | Japan Air Lines 
Well, itis true we glory in the It’s a way of life practiced by | POBox ss o 
small things of life. us and our ancestors of genera- | Burlingame, California 94010 
: : I'd like to fly Japanese style. Please send mi 
At Japan Air Lines, fromour tions beyond number. your free booklet with all the details, 
first hello to our last sayonara, In that sense, you could say we | Name 
we take the small attentions, have been practicing | Address 
City Risto ss 
| 
l 





Please have a travel 


The system 
hat moves the $7360 Cadillac Eldorado 
also moves the $3,995 Audi. 
But we had it first. 


Virtually every car in the world moves by a system 
known as rear-wheel drive. Which means the rear 
wheels push the car. 

The Audi (and, of course, the Eldorado) moves by 
a system known as front-wheel drive. Which means 
the front wheels pull the car. 

This gives you two distinct advantages: 

One, it lets you corner surer. Even on the meanest, 
most terrifying curve. 

And two, it gives you better traction on any kind 
of surface: rain, snow, mud, even ice. 

Besides the $7,360 Cadillac Eldorado, the Audi 
has some of the best features of seven other great auto- 
mobiles. 

1. It has the same type of steering system as the 
Ferrari 512 racing car. 

2. It has the same type of ignition system as the 
Porsche 911. 


3. It’s got the same amount of trunk space as the 
Lincoln Continental Mark IV. 

4. It’s got just about the same headroom and leg- 
room as the Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow. 

5. Its interior bears a remarkable resemblance to 
that of the Mercedes-Benz 280SE. 

6. It’s got independent front suspension like the 
Aston Martin. 

7. It gets the same kind of expert service as a 
Volkswagen. 

A lot of car manufacturers nowadays give you 
exactly what you pay for. 

In the case of the Audi, we give a lot more. 


The $3,995 Audi 
Its alot of cars for the money. 
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y 
Innocent, 
Bystander 


Gutenberg 7, 
McLuhan Tech. 0 


by L. E. Sissman 


Television is not a marriage; it is 
a series of one-night stands. It is the 
exception, not the rule, for us to be- 
come constant viewers of a favorite 
show, assuming that we are literate 
and that TV is not simply a time- 
killer or anodyne. And even our fa- 
vorite personalities or programs 
stale and lose their infinite variety— 
partly because they must produce so 
much new material to fill the maw 
of a regular time slot that nothing 
can be polished or perfected, and 
partly because no television show is 
the work of a single intelligence but 
rather of a committee. 

It is, thank God, not so with 
books—or magazines. Many have 
written on the communion of an au- 
thor with his reader, but few, to my 
knowledge, have spoken of the on- 
going relationship between Editor 
and Constant Reader. In this age of 
the apparent eclipse of magazines 
by the electronic media, it should 
be said—early and often—that maga- 
zines, good magazines, are unique 
and indispensable to the intellectual 
life of their readers, and that, 
at their best, they are a form of 
art. 

I’m not speaking now, of course, 
of the many commercial magazines 
that succeed as examples of crafi— 
the surefire application of a surefire 
formula, as exemplified by Cosmo- 
politan, Playboy, and many more— 
but of the few dedicated magazines 
that are the lengthened shadow of 
one man, the editor, and that are 
published for love as well as money, 
and sometimes for love alone. The 
old-fashioned editor, consumed with 
the pursuit of consistent excellence 
in the exploration of his purview, 


seems to be a disappearing figure 
these days; but there are still 
enough like him to keep us constant 
readers reading happily—and (sur- 
prise!) there may be a few younger 
old-fashioned editors rising to take 
his place. 

In the mid-1930s, when I was a 
very little boy, I first encountered 
the force of an editor’s personality 
in a large, jumbled swipe file of old 
magazines in my father’s com- 
mercial-art studio. I enjoyed leafing 
through all the magazines in the 
file—Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s Home Companion— 
but I was conscious of some sort of 
guiding genius behind the slick and 
colored pages in only two cases: 
Vanity Fair and The New Yorker. 
Vanity Fair, even on its last legs, 
was scrupulously respectful of its 
reader; in some sort of shared in- 
timacy, it presented him with all 
that was fresh and amusing and in 
its rather liberal good taste—and 
nothing else. In decline, the great 
literary and pictorial magazine of 
the teens and twenties was careful, 
so to speak, to brush down its well- 
worn Huntsman suit and bone its 
brown Lobb shoes; it carried a fig- 
urative display handkerchief in its 
breast pocket to the last, like some 
old clubman in a John O’Hara 
story. Small as I was, I got some 
inkling of its fading grandeur, and 
of the rectitude and civility of its 
editor. 

The New Yorker was another 
story. Depression or no, it had 
caught the fancy of the smart and 
would-be smart with its sidelong ir- 
reverence, its less courtly, more 
timely irony, and it was on the way 
up both artistically and financially. 
Harold Ross, a disheveled, un- 
polished Westerner, was not appar- 
ently the editor of choice for such 
an intensely metropolitan magazine; 
yet, as many of his associates have 
recorded, he possessed a fierce per- 
fectionism that created something 
quite new and excellent in maga- 
zines. 

Some of this unity of purpose—re- 
flected in a unity of surface and 
tone in the magazine—must have 
got through to me even then, for I 
have been a regular reader ever 
since. 

More than thirty years later, I 
find myself a constant reader of six 
or seven magazines—a high score, 


considering the proliferation of pa- 
per trash upon our newsstands. Pd 
like to list them for you, citing the 
various essences I almost never fail 
to find in each new issue. I'll except 
The Atlantic and The New Yorker, 
to both of which I’ve contributed 
for some time now, on grounds of 
understandable bias; I'll simply con- 
tent myself with saying that I still 
read both, gua reader—I should ex- 
plain that I develop severe fugue 
symptoms on encountering anything 
I have written in actual published 
form, and therefore normally read 
around my own writings in print— 
because I feel that both magazines 
have moved with the times and still 
have something very pertinent to 
say about them. 

Let me begin my constant-reader 
list with a magazine that has re- 
ceived some I think unwarrant- 
ed brickbats lately: The New 
Statesman. For the last twenty 
years, I’ve read a number of British 
publications on and off—The Times 
Literary Supplement, The Listener, 
The Spectator, The Times, The Ob- 
server, and The Guardian. During 
the last ten, I’ve more or less, for 
reasons of lack of time and money, 
settled on The New Statesman 
alone. It’s gone through three edi- 
tors during this period, each of 
whom has imposed some dogmas of 
his own, but it has never wholly lost 
the incisive decency that marked the 
long reign of its first great editor, 
Kingsley Martin, though it came 
close under the ultrapolitical Rich- 
ard Crossman, its last editor. Now, 
under the former Washington corre- 
spondent Anthony Howard, it has 
become a gadfly of its own Labour 
Party without losing its tolerant ob- 
jectivity about artistic matters. The 
book reviews and film and theatrical 
reports are, to me at least, a con- 
stant source of pleasure and enlight- 
enment and an open window on the 
English-speaking part of Europe; 
while the famous competitions are 
perhaps not what they used to be, I 
break up sufficiently often to com- 
pensate me amply for the twenty- 
eight dollars a year I spend for the 
airmail edition. 

To give you some idea of what 
fractures me, Pll quote, possibly 
at my peril, three entries in a 1972 
competition designed to add to the 
store of untrue English verse prov- 
erbs: 





BYSTANDER 


If oak and ash be out in May 
_ It don’t prove nothing either way. 


When Yapton wenches be on heat, 
The hour be nigh to lift your beet- 
ee root. 


_ Better a day in Oxbridge 
Than a thousand years in Ux- 
bridge. 


_ But what I really like—and keep on 
- liking—about The New Statesman is 
its English mildness, its English 
' strictures, its occasional English fe- 
_ rocity—an altogether Orwellian com- 
bination. 
Harold T. P. Hayes 
_ Moves in mysterious ways. 


_ Herewith, my own unproverbial for- 
_ mulation of my abiding fascination 
with Esquire. Now there’s a maga- 
` zine that appears to have waxed fat 
and prosperous on a formula—those 
| Fischer/Lois covers in calculated 
bad taste, those painfully unfunny 
_ Dubious Achievement Awards, for 
all the world like a Laugh-In script 
- anesthetized and stretched out on a 
_ timeless table, those awfully in, and 
_ awfully thin, little cues to with-it- 
- ness—but really hides a great deal 
| more in almost every issue. Not out 
on the sizzling million-bulb mar- 
| quee but down in the engine room, 
_ the oily, muscular power of Esquire 
_ is the consistently good and inter- 
_ esting writing by both its regulars 
_ and its discoveries. Bogdanovich, in 
his little diaries of film-making life, 
| is giving us a view of Hollywood 
| weve never had before. Ron Ro- 
_ senbaum, following his own nose, is 
_ turning up all sorts of contemporary 
_ Americana, my favorite being his 
| exposition of the phone phreaks. 
_ Others are reporting otherwhere; 
still others are trying, and some- 
_ times bringing off, new things in fic- 
| tion. Mr. Hayes is some kind of al- 
_ chemist who has gone pop with his 
left hand and serious with 
_ his right—and somehow made it 
work. 
Can a lone provincial reader find 
happiness with a big, sophisticated 
New York news magazine? Well, 
I’m here to report that, after 
twenty-two years of reading News- 
week, I rest content. 
In the fifties, Newsweek seemed— 
and was—a pale substitute for Time, 
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with its lame circumlocutions to 
avoid Time style (for example, “at 
the weekend” for “at week’s end”). 
But things got slowly better; by the 
early sixties, Newsweek was weigh- 
ing in with some innovative journal- 
ism of its own, from the Harris polls 
to the strong, modern photographic 
covers. What’s more, Newsweek left 
some of its rivals at the post by per- 
mitting personal journalism; among 
news weeklies, it was first with both 
signed opinion columns and signed 
back-of-the-book reviews. The 
magazine suffered a slight loss of 
direction in the late sixties, but now, 
under Oz Elliott again, it seems to 
me to do a consistently com- 
mendable job week after week, 
given the limitations of depth of the 
newsweekly form itself. 

This kind of slow growth into an 
identity of its own is what often 
engrosses me about a magazine: 
watching it find its niche and fill it 
with increasing confidence. One of 
the few special-interest magazines 
that has grown and prospered in 
this manner is an old favorite of 
mine, Road & Track, which I’ve 
read these twenty years with grow- 
ing admiration. John Bond and his 
small editorial group have created a 
magazine with style and authority 
in its field. Though it has always 
been based in California, R & T has 
never gone West-Coast-goofy about 
absurd vehicles, nor has it, unlike 
its feckless rival Car and Driver, af- 
fected a mock-tough intransigence 
toward the safety and pollution laws 
on behalf of its Detroit advertisers. 
Road & Track, to its eternal credit, 
has been more than enlightened, 
from 1961 onward, about the need 
for curbs on the automobile, which 
is almost as if The American Rifle- 
man had come out in favor of gun 
controls before Dallas. What’s more, 
R & T has, in Henry Manney III, 
the most literate and imaginative of 
American motor-sports writers; I just 
wish he’d re-emerge from semi- 
hibernation and start writing those 
marvelously idiosyncratic (and jaun- 
diced) race reports again. 

Apparently, lightning can strike 
twice in the same field; over the last 
ten years, Britain has developed, in 
Car, a transatlantic equal of Road & 
Track. Car is a bit more mod and 
sensational in its graphics, but the 
solid stuff of irreverence and objec- 
tivity is there in every issue, most 


notably in the distinguished (and 
funny) technical commentaries of L. 
J. K. Setright, a classicist (to judge 
from his erudite allusions) who is 
also somehow one of today’s fore- 
most authorities on the innards of 
the i.c. engine, the history of for- 
mula racing, and related topics. 

To go north to Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and a wholly different kind of 
special-interest magazine: in Stand, 
a modest literary quarterly almost 
unknown this side of the Atlantic, 
the poet Jon Silkin has created one 
of the few really live little maga- 
zines of the sixties and seventies. 
Though its editor has certain af- 
finities with the American school of 
the followers of Olson, this never 
prevents him from publishing im- 
portant work of any school—or no 
school whatever. And Stand is solid 
meat; almost the whole magazine is 
devoted to new work by good poets 
and short-story writers, both known 
and undiscovered. 

The seventh publication on my 
list is the youngest and, in some 
ways, the most daring. It’s called 
The American Poetry Review and it 
started last year, as a nonprofit ven- 
ture, in Philadelphia. APR is a 
handsomely designed monthly tab- 
loid that, like Stand, undertakes to 
publish good new work—all verse, of 
course—by new and established 
poets of whatever school or style. 
There are columns and reviews as 
well, but the heart of each issue is 
the sizable number of poems, 
well chosen and presented, by all 
sorts of voices on all sorts of 
themes. 

I said at the beginning that there 
might be new old-fashioned editors 
coming along, and I see some evi- 
dence of this on many hands. Be- 
ginning with The Village Voice, 
good underground journalism has 
made itself manifest in many publi- 
cations, and the Rolling Stones and 
their local avatars in many cities 
seem to me to more than offset the 
cynical sleaziness of such old- 
formula junk as National Lampoon 
on the one hand and W on the 
other. If the serious young editors, 
reporters, writers, and reviewers who 
are dedicated to chronicling the cul- 
ture of their own generation should 
succeed with their small, innovative 
magazines and papers, you and I 
can look forward to a new lease on 
our lives as Constant Readers. 


rA a 
r, 
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America’s Favorite Cigarette Break. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Regular. 19 mq. "tar 1.4 mo. nicotine, 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Menthol: 20 mg. “tar,” 1.4.mg. nicotine, 
. per cigarette, FTC Report, Aug. ‘72. 





GONE WITH THE WIND 


Sir: I read the article “The Making 
of Gone With the Wind” by Gavin 
Lambert in the February Atlantic 
and wish to call your attention to 
some factual errors. 

Lambert writes: 


Then Selznick was struck one day 
by the facade of the studio build- 
ing. Colonial in style, with white 
pillars, it seems now to carry an 
unconscious premonition of Marga- 
ret Mitchell’s Tara... . 


Margaret Mitchell’s Tara was not 
Colonial in style and had no white 
pillars. 

She sold Gone With the Wind 
motion picture rights to Selznick 
because Macmillan Company, 
through the agent, Annie Laurie 
Williams, advised that it was the 
best offer she would get. I also 
made inquiries while the sale was 
in progress of negotiation. No one 
else would better the offer of 
- $50,000. 

Margaret Mitchell was not de- 
pressed by her lack of success as a 
writer. She served the Atlanta Jour- 
nal four years, not two. She never 
offered any short stories or other 
writings for publication. She never 
offered Gone With the Wind for 
publication. It was solicited from 
her. 
_ She had a long line of enameled 

bread boxes full of her writings 
since she was six years old—none 
was ever offered for sale and they 
were burned after her death. 

The country place in Clayton 
County did not belong to her 
grandmother, but to her grandaunts, 
Mary and Sarah Fitzgerald. 

Her fiancé, Clifford Henry, of 
Sound Beach, Connecticut, died be- 
fore her mother died. 
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The great Atlanta fire was in 
1917, not 1920. 

Frank Kennedy did not die at the 
hands of the Ku Klux Klan. He was 
himself a member of the Ku Klux 
Klan and was killed by troops of 
the Army of Occupation. 

The introduction to Mr. Lam- 
bert’s article suggests that it will ex- 
plain “why David Selznick shot the 
burning of Atlanta,” etc. Nowhere 
in Gone With the Wind is the burn- 
ing of Atlanta described. This oc- 
curred in November, 1864. 

When Scarlett Hamilton, Wade, 
Melanie Wilkes, and Rhett Butler 
and the baby left Atlanta on the 
night of September 1, 1864, the fire 
through which they went was due to 
the burning of some Confederate 
warehouses on the south side of 
Marietta Street. 

This was done by Confederate 
ordnance and engineer troops in 
General Hood’s army, and was con- 
fined to these houses and that spot. 
See page 376 of Gone With the 
Wind. 

The entire city was burned by U.S. 
troops in November, 1864, after the ex- 
pulsion of the population. See page 
463 of Gone With the Wind. 

I am interested in keeping down 
folklore. We have had enough of it 
in the family. The facts about Mar- 
garet Mitchell Marsh are interesting 
enough, by themselves. 

STEPHENS MITCHELL 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Sır: I have often wondered why 
Scarlett’s first two children, espe- 
cially the boy, Wade Hampton 
Hamilton, were omitted from the 
movie. Why did Cukor object to 
them? Mr. Lambert mentions the 
incident, but does not state the rea- 
son. Scarlett may not have been a 


“good” mother—even to Bonnie—but 

support and protection of Wade was 

one of her reasons for independence 

and “acting like a man” in face of 
adversity. 

ELEANOR D. WALLACE 

Budd Lake, N.J. 


Sir: In Gavin Lambert’s informa- 
tive article, he stated that Selznick’s 
one failure was The Garden of Al- 
lah, and that his “respect for the 
classic novel—the original—paid off.” 
Under classic productions listed 
were: David Copperfield, Little 
Women, A Tale of Two Cities, and 
Anna Karenina. 

Selznick’s movie version of Anna 
Karenina, starring Greta Garbo, was 
an attempt to capsule the over 
eight-hundred-page novel into a 
sixty-minute movie. By compressing 
the story so much, the complex fea- 
tures of the book which Leo Tolstoy 
portrayed so expertly were lost, and 
the extraordinary Anna created by 
Tolstoy is remembered in the movie 
for her lovely face and her fateful 
death—no more. 

Vivien Leigh played the female 
lead in one production of Anna 
Karenina. Though I did not see that 
movie, it seems to me she would 
have been a far better choice than 
Greta Garbo. 

Because Selznick’s Anna Karenina 
lacked so much of the spirit of the 
fine Russian novel, and because his 
leading lady did not even remotely 
resemble the passionate, intelligent, 
persecuted, talented Anna, I feel it 
would be accurate to include this 
movie among his failures, rather 
than among his splendid classic pro- 
ductions. 

SISTER ST. GERVASE 
Saint Joseph’s Academy 
McSherrystown, Pa. 
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LEONARD M. FREEMAN, M.D. 


HOME: New York, New York 

AGE: 35 

PROFESSION: Physician specializing in 
Nuclear Medicine 

HOBBIES: Theater, Sports, Travel 


LAST BOOK READ: John Gunther's 
“Inside Australia’ 


LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Co-editing a basic 
textbook as well as a journal in his specialty of 
Nuclear Medicine 


QUOTE: “There is a brighter day coming when 

the words ‘nuclear energy’ will no longer trigger the 
awful vision of destruction, but elicit instead our 
gratefulness for what this marvelous science will have 
accomplished in diagnosing cancer and saving lives.” 


PROFILE: Creative and incisive. An inquisitive, 





wide-ranging intellect with a propensity for the Au f hen nie 

a j 37 ti e There are more than a thousand ways 
practical. An enthusiast and an articulate hiding 
spokesman for his profession, who genuinely enjoys to blend whiskies in Scotland, but few are authentic enough 


for Dewar's "White Label.” The quality standards we set 
down in 1846 have never varied. Into each drop goes only 
the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, the 


SCOTCH: Dewar’s “White Label” Hebrides. Dewar’s never varies. 


lecturing and sharing his special knowledge 
and experience. 


CAN AMERICA HAVE 
ENOUGH ENERGY AND A 
CLEAN ENVIRONMENT? 
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AMERICA NEEDS BOTH. AND WE CAN 
HAVE BOTH. 


IT WON'T BE QUICK. IT WON'T BE EASY. 
BUT REAL PROGRESS IS BEING MADE. 


MORE PROGRESS IS NEEDED, BECAUSE 
TO CLEAN THE ENVIRONMENT WE'LL NEED 
EVEN MORE ENERGY THAN WE USE NOW. 


This is a report to the American peo- 
ple on the twin subjects of energy and 
environment. 

The two have been closely related 
ever since our remote ancestors discovered 
fire—and with it, smoke. All of man’s 
efforts to produce and consume energy 
have had their effects on the physical 
world in which man lives. 

Today, we are asking ourselves how 
we can reconcile our need for energy with 
our desire for a clean environment. 

Progress is being made. A recent study 
by the government’s Council on Environ- 
mental Quality reports that the air has 
been made cleaner. 


MORE CARS, BUT LESS POLLUTION 


_ Air pollution resulting from auto- 
mobile emissions has been significantly 
reduced. 

As 1971 ended, there were 113 mil- 
lion automotive vehicles in this country. 
New equipment and new gasolines have 
reduced total hydrocarbon emissions in 
the air to the levels of 1960, when there 
were 74 million vehicles. 

Total carbon monoxide emissions are 
down to the levels of 1963, when there 
were 85 million vehicles. 

As older cars are replaced by new ones 
with better emission controls, there will 
be further declines of hydrocarbons, car- 
bon monoxide and even oxides of nitro- 
gen in the air. 


SULFUR EMISSIONS ARE DOWN 


Another source of air pollution is the 
Sulfur released from burning oil. Since 
World War II, the sulfur content of home- 
heating oils and diesel fuels has been re- 
duced more than 50% through increased 
use of low-sulfur crude oils and improved 
refining techniques. 

Progress has also been made with the 
heavy fuel oils used by industries and 
power plants. In New York City, for 
example, pollution from sulfur dioxide was 
severe a few years ago. But, in response to 
regulations, the sulfur levels of heavy fuel 
oils burned in New York City have been 
reduced 90% since the mid-Sixties. 


$3.3 MILLION A DAY 
TO CONTROL POLLUTION 


For air and water pollution control 
in our own drilling, transporting and 
refining operations, oil companies spend 
an average total of $3.3 million every day, 
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= $1 billion a year, in the United States. 


This is the largest environmental expendi- 
ture by any industry. 

Concrete, measurable efforts like 
these are a solid basis for believing that 
America’s desire for a cleaner natural en- 
vironment can be realized. 

But every American lives in other 
“environments” beside nature’s. 

Our homes are one environment. The 
places where we work, where we shop, 
where we study, where we are entertained, 
are also environments. 

All of these depend upon adequate 
supplies of energy. And, although we are 
making progress toward cleaner air and 
purer water, our energy supply problem 
is getting worse. 


TWO GOALS TO KEEP IN MIND 


The nation must keep both goals in 
mind: enough energy and a clean environ- 
ment. To pursue either goal without con- 
sidering the other is to invite disaster. 

Environmental concerns and eco- 
nomic factors are postponing the develop- 
ment of additional domestic energy: oil, 
natural gas, coal, nuclear power. Supplies 
are falling far behind the nation’s fast- 
growing demand. 

Oil and natural gas now furnish 77% 
of all our energy, including nearly 40% of 
our electricity. Experts believe there are 
substantial resources of oil and gas still to 
be discovered in America, especially off- 
shore. But exploratory drilling has been 
held up again and again by government 
authorities and by court actions brought 
by citizens. 

For the record: during the past 25 
years, 16,000 oil and gas wells have been 
drilled in America’s coastal waters. There 
have been only three significant instances 
of environmental damage, no evidence of 
permanent damage. The oil industry’s 
drilling techniques and safety technology 
are constantly improving. 


MISSING: 2,000,000 BARRELS A DAY 


In Alaska, the largest oil field in 
American history was discovered six years 
ago. It could supply two million barrels of 
oil a day, about one-eighth of our current 
needs. 

But none of it is yet available, be- 
cause the construction of the pipeline 
needed to bring this oil to market has 
been delayed by environmental objections. 

Nuclear power and coal could con- 
tribute more to our energy supply but 
have not because of a combination of 
economic and environmental considera- 
tions. 





The United States cannot hope to get 
the energy it needs here at home unless | 
takes a more realistic approach to environ- | 
mental problems. N 


ENERGY TO CLEAN THE ENVIRONMENT E 


The fact is, cleaning the environment 
and keeping it clean will require huge 
additional amounts of energy. a3 

Sewage treatment and water purifica- 
tion; recycling aluminum, steel, glass and | 
paper; tearing down and rebuilding urban | 
ghettos and blighted areas everywhere— 
all these operations demand energy and 
lots of it. ; 

The life-styles that most Americans 
want depend on energy—on oil and nat: 
ural gas—as well as on clean air and pure 
water. Our aim should be to safeguard ai 
these necessities. 
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THE NATION'S TWO NEEDS 4 
Clean energy and a clean environ- 
ment are not “either . . . or” choices. They 
are both expensive, but we need both. Bs 
We are making progress toward a 
better environment, although much mo 
remains to be done. Bs 
We will not “run out” of energy in | 
the near future. But, right now, we are 
running out of time to make prudent de- 
cisions about energy. Long lead time is 
needed to develop important new domes- | 
tic supplies of oil and natural gas, nuclear 
and geothermal power, sulfur-free coal, 
synthetic oil and gas, solar energy. z9 
Delay today could plague us for at 
least the next critical decade. a3 
To help you stay informed, we've” 
prepared three basic booklets, “The 
Energy Gap,” “Statement of Policy on 
Energy” and “A Guide to Efficient Energy 
Use in the Home.” Write to Dept. H, 
American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K. 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 for 
your free copies. 
With your understanding and hepa 
America can have enough energy and a) 
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clean environment. 
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Sir: I enjoyed Part I of “The Mak- 
ing of Gone With the Wind” in the 
February issue. I wonder as Marga- 
ret Mitchell looked for a name for 
her book, and, indeed, for a loca- 
tion, if she didn’t peruse James 
Joyce’s Ulysses. Under “Ominous— 
For Him!” (page 143 of the Modern 
Library edition) there it is. All on 
one line: “Gone with the wind. 
Hosts at Mullaghmast and Tara of 
the kings.” 
WILLIAM E. HOKE 
Mercer Island, Wash. 


Sir: How greedily I slurped up ev- 
ery word Mr. Lambert printed 
about the making of Gone With the 
Wind. How appreciative I feel of 
people like David O. Selznick who 
cared about quality. How nostalgic 
to remember that there was a time 
when there were many great ac- 
tresses like Miriam Hopkins, Bette 
Davis, Loretta Young, Joan Craw- 
ford, and others actually available 
for consideration for a role like 
Scarlett. What a barren world to 
choose from today. 
ELNA M. NUGENT 
Lenox, Mass. 


Sir: I am shocked! Are you so un- 

imaginative that you have to fall 

back on such chewed-over, hashed- 
over nonsense as this? 

HELEN VANCE 

Murray Hill, N.J. 


Gavin Lambert replies: 

The reference to Frank Kennedy 
meeting his death at the hands of 
the Ku Klux Klan, which more 
than one correspondent has pointed 
out, was a slip of the typewriter. As 
a later section makes plain, I knew 
how he died. The phrase should 
have read: “as a result of joining 
the Ku Klux Klan.” 

Scarlett’s first two children were 
cut from the movie simply to save 
time. Like other characters and epi- 
sodes not included, they were not 
felt to be essential to the story. 

Mr. Stephens Mitchell is, of 
course, correct about the dates of 
the great Atlanta fire, and of the 
death of Margaret Mitchell’s fiancé, 
as well as about the ownership of 
the country place in Clayton 
County. On other points: The “pre- 
monition” of Tara in the facade of 
Selznick’s studio is, of course, a ref- 
erence to the Tara of the movie, not 
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of the book. Newspapers of the 
time, and trade journals, make ref- 
erences to other offers for the movie 
rights of GWTW. It may be true 
that Selznick’s offer, after all, was 
the highest; it is also true that Mar- 
garet Mitchell, as I wrote, knew of 
Selznick and admired David Copper- 
field. 


PRISON RESEARCH 


Sir: The fact that abuses occur un- 
der the present system does not jus- 
tify Jessica Mitford’s sweeping con- 
clusion (“Experiments Behind Bars,” 
January Atlantic) that all prison- 
based research should be aban- 
doned. Human drug research done 
in prisons should meet the same 
government requirements that regu- 
late research out of prison. The 
strict internal controls and safety 
standards for human research which 
are established by medical centers, 
teaching and research hospitals, and 
special research committees should 
apply to all volunteers regardless of 
income, place of residence, prison 
record, intellect, or society-imposed 
loss of freedom. Methods of en- 
forcement of controls and avenues 
of redress should be the same. The 
prisoner, like any volunteer, must 
be free to drop out of the study at 
any time. 

Prison-based research has advan- 
tages which may make it worth the 
extra effort required to regulate it. 
Prisons provide large numbers of 
healthy people who are available in 
one place for prolonged observation 
without the frequent interruptions 
that occur with other subjects, such 
as vacations, unexpected trips, or 
business obligations. Food intake, 
pill ingestion, physiologic changes, 
biologic phenomena, and other vari- 
ables can be readily and frequently 
checked ‘by the researcher without 
the inconvenience of the subject’s 
travel to the laboratory or medical 
center. Prisoners may appreciate 
constructive ways to spend their 
time, frequently need money, and 
are sometimes motivated to cooper- 
ate in drug studies. 

The fee paid to volunteers could 
be decided by a committee com- 
posed of prisoners, researchers, and 
prison officials. This amount could 
be the same as that paid to volun- 
teers outside of prison. If this 
amount of money upsets the inter- 


nal prison economy, it could be sent 
to the prisoner’s family, special sav- 
ings account, or given as credit in 
the prison store. An uninvolved but 
informed physician could read sug- 
gested protocols and act as an advo- 
cate volunteer to decide upon the 
acceptability of the risk-benefit ra- 
tio. Consent forms could be worded 
to include descriptions of risk and 
procedures. 

Prison-based research activities 
stand as a firm reminder of the im- 
portance of protecting the rights 
and health of the individual subject. 
Whether the purpose of prisons be 
to incarcerate, punish, or rehabili- 
tate, it seems that the equilibrium 
between the protection of individual 
rights and the granting of society’s 
desire for a new medical knowledge 
and better drugs seems to shift 
away from protecting the prisoner 
volunteer. Designing a fair and le- 
gitimate proposal of free choice to 
one whose choices have already 
been restricted is difficult. It is not 
impossible. 

JOHN A. PARRISH, M.D. 

Assistant Professor of Dermatology 
Harvard Medical School 

Boston, Mass. 


Sir: I have just had the opportunity 
to read the article by Jessica Mit- 
ford in the January issue of The At- 
lantic. I must admit it was a consid- 
erable disappointment. 

Miss Mitford has devoted four 
lines to acknowledging professional 
agreement that “FDA regulations 
requiring drugs to be tested on hu- 
mans before being marketed are 
sound and necessary.” She implies 
throughout the rest of the article, 
however, that experimentation and 
drug testing in humans are unneces- 
sary and capricious, and that the 
majority of experiments conducted 
with prisoner volunteers are hor- 
rible. Her proof of this is the citing 
of a few examples. 

But the majority of studies are 
conducted on drugs that, although 
still experimental, have already 
been extensively studied in humans. 
They are on their second time 
around, with additional studies 
being undertaken to develop a bet- 
ter delivery system or to explore in 
greater detail some aspect of their 
metabolism in humans. 

In fact, many drugs long mar- 
keted and in wide medical use for 


years are similarly studied for the 
same reasons. The element of risk 
in this kind of research is obviously 
negligible. Investigations in which 
the element of hazard is largest— 
when a new drug is being given to 
human subjects for the first time— 
are actually the minority. Even here 
the risk is smaller than many people 
think because of the extensive labo- 
ratory investigation that has pre- 
ceded the first human study and the 
caution with which the first human 
exposure is approached. Before the 
first human dose is given, the effects 
of the drug will have been exten- 
sively investigated in animals, and 
the details of its actions are usually 
well understood. It will also have 
been given to at least two species of 
animals at several dose levels, in- 
cluding the maximum dose the ani- 
mal can tolerate for one to three 
months. 

Miss Mitford implies that prison- 
ers participating in medical experi- 
ments are forced to endure exces- 
sive risk and pain. She fails to 
mention, however, that prisoners 
may withdraw from studies at any 
time. A review of the literature in- 
dicates that most of the authorities 
on this subject feel that the option 
to participate in research is valuable 
to the prisoners. 

Miss Mitford claims that the Uni- 
versity of California committee has 
not effectively monitored experi- 
ments at the Vacaville prison. Since 
March, 1971, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration regulations have re- 
quired an institutional committee to 
approve all new drug studies in- 
volving inmates. Miss Mitford fails 
to mention that such a committee at 
the Vacaville prison now monitors 
drug studies there. 

Miss Mitford says that in Phase II 
drug testing, several hundred nor- 
mal subjects are given the com- 
pound and the dosage is gradually 
increased. This definition is incor- 
rect. Phase II seeks knowledge 
about how effective the drug is for 
its intended use and thus involves 
the first administration of the drug 
to patients with the disease it is ex- 
pected to treat. 

Miss Mitford seems to feel that 
the use of convicts as technicians, 
nurses, and assistants for medical 
research is unethical because the 
wages paid are low. Would she feel, 
by the same token, that the employ- 

























Live 3,000 years 
in one week. 


Any Friday from April 20th thro October 26th, 
take the: Lande uarius i the golden age 
in the Greek Isles. 


Have you ever been where the Greek gods spent their vaca- 
tions? The Aquarius will take you there. To Santorini, Crete, 
Rhodes, Kusadasi, Istanbul, Patmos and Mykonos. 

By night, there is a mauve velvet nightclub, and a buffet 
that would make Bacchus green with envy. By day, there is the 
golden sun and the blue Aegean. The Palace of King Minos ai 
Knossos (which is almost a fantasy). The Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus (which is one of the seven wonders of the world). The 
wonders of Istanbul. The ancient places where men have paid 
tribute to beauty by creating more of it. You'll see examples 
dating back 3,000 and more years. 

We leave every week from Piraeus. And the cruise fare on 
the brand-new Aquarius is from $336 to $508* Go with us. Be- 
cause where we're going, we know we can add 3,000 years to 
your life. See your travel agent or French Line, Inc. 
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The M.S. Aquarius is owned and operated by Hellenic Mediterranean Lines. 
Represented in North America by French Line, Inc. 
555 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 212-883-7096/97 
*Based on double occupancy and availability. The Aquarius is of Greek Registry 
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PICK ONE UP ANYWHERE IN EUROPE AND SAVE. 


The great cars of British Leyland! Austin, MG, Jaguar, Triumph 
and Land Rover! You can order one now and pick it up in 
Europe. What a great way to tour. What a great way to save 
money. To get the details on the Great Briton that moves you, 
just clip the coupon and mail to: 
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Overseas Delivery 

British Leyland Motors Inc. Dept. A-1 

600 Willow Tree Road, Leonia, New Jersey 07605 
Please send me information about the model checked and more details about 

how | can pick one up in Europe. 
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ment of prisoners to make license 
plates or road signs at low wages is 
also unethical? 

Miss Mitford notes that almost all 
Phase I drug testing is conducted in 
prisons, and states that “if the pris- 
ons closed down tomorrow, the 
pharmaceutical companies would be 
in one hell of a bind.” As so would 
a society which hopes to benefit 
from new and better drugs. 

EDWARD LITTLEJOHN 
Vice President, Pfizer, Inc. 
New York City 


Jessica Mitford replies: 

Mr. Littlejohn’s letter raises more 
questions than it answers. 

If the element of risk is so negli- 
gible, why are prisoners at Vacaville 


_ required to sign an illegal waiver of 


; 


Re 


their rights to sue for damages if 
they are disabled by the experi- 
ments? Why are so-called controls 


at Vacaville administered by prison 


eget 


officials and prison doctors while the 
University Medical School review 
committees are bypassed? 

As Mr. Littlejohn indicates, con- 


-victs are exploited by the state as 


virtual slave laborers for the manu- 


| facture of license plates and other 
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goods, which he feels justifies their 
exploitation by private drug com- 
panies at wages in the range of $5 


to $8 a month for the highly skilled 


work he describes. Were this not the 
case—were they to be paid pre- 


 yailing union wages as proposed by 


K, 
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the San Francisco Prisoners’ 
Union—the pool of “volunteers” 
forced to barter their bodies for 
cigarette money might well dry up. 

If human research is necessary, 
why not call for volunteer subjects 


_ from amongst the stockholders in 
the giant drug companies? For if 
` participation in research is “valu- 


able to the prisoners,’ how much 
more uplifting might it prove to 
those who profit from it! 


REPORTING UGANDA 


Str: Stanley Meisler’s report on 
Uganda (December, 1972, Atlantic) 
is the most one-sided, prejudiced 
piece of reportage that I have read 
in a long time. 

I had the opportunity to visit 
Uganda in the late summer of 1971 
and, being a black American, I have 
experienced some of the problem 
firsthand. 


It is true that Indians helped the 
nation of Uganda by their hard 
work and diligence, but at the same 
time they practiced separation of 
their way of life from the Africans. 
They set up their own schools, and 
in many ways made the Ugandans 
feel inferior. Their manner of dress, 
their religion, their way of life are 
quite different from their fellow 
Ugandan citizens. 

History has proven that when a 
foreign colorly develops in a country 
and the foreign elements become 
powerful, sooner or later the home 
government takes steps to neutralize 
this force. 

Amin’s methods are no better or 
worse than those used in Germany, 
the Congo, America, Mexico, or the 
possible consequences of the acts 
that will ensue from the Portuguese 
treatment of the natives of East Af- 
rica or the Union of South Africa 
policy of exploitation and degrada- 
tion of its indigenous population. 

Bruce E. DUERS 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


Stanley Meisler replies: 

The Asians of Uganda were a mi- 
nority harassed and expelled simply 
because they were different. As I 
discussed in my report, their hold 
on the economy and lack of citizen- 
ship were problems. But most of the 
shouting about economic ex- 
ploitation and foreign elements is a 
convenient way of ignoring the ugly 
racial hatred that prevails in 
Uganda. There are Asians with 
roots in East Africa. They want to 
call East Africa home but no longer 
can. I agree with Mr. Duers that 
Amin has handled his race prob- 
lems no better or worse than Ger- 
many or the Congo. But that is 
hardly a testimonial. 


WIN SOME 


Sir: I have now recovered my equi- 
librium, having suffered the worst 
case of vertigo in twenty-seven years 
upon reading “Reunioning Dia- 
logue,” by James Dickey (January 
Atlantic). 


The Atlantic welcomes communications 
from readers, but can rarely accommodate 
letters in excess of 500 words. Light editing, 


for style and economy, is the rule rather 
than the exception, and we assume that any 
letter, unless stipulated, is free for publica- 
tion in our letters column. 





There were very few P-61 flyers 
in World War II, fewer who flew 
the six-to-twelve-hour convoy cover 
missions, still fewer who still live, 
and probably still fewer who read 
The Atlantic. 

As a pilot in a detachment of the 
419th Night Fighter Squadron lo- 
cated on Tawitawi, in the Sulu Ar- 
chipelago of the Philippines, I flew 
the Black Widow on convoy cover 
of ships headed for the invasion of 
Balikpapan, Borneo. I also had the 
fortune to pay a visit to exotic 
Cebu City in the Philippines on a 
Red Cross cigarette mercy mis- 
sion. 

I am not a poetry critic, but 
James Dickey has told a great story 
exceedingly well. 

Jack MELICK 
Kensington, Md. 


Sir: Alan Dugan’s poem “On Look- 
ing for Models” in the January At- 
lantic is, in my opinion, beautifully 
wrought and fathoms—full. It is al- 
ways impressive, after long exposure 
to the more embellished poetic 
modes, to experience the powerful 
effects that can be achieved by the 
“simple” lyric voice employing the 
“plain style.” Many thanks. 
HELEN P. DELANEY 
South Bend, Ind. 


Sir: Re: L. E. Sissman’s Innocent 
Bystander column (‘‘Pass the 
Outrage, Please,” February At- 
lantic). 

Boy, do I agree! It is time that 
your noble publication spoke up for 
the inalienable right to be able to 
buy a decent meal at a price that 
working people (who don’t have ex- 
pense accounts) can afford. Thank 
you. 

R. MCCARTHY 
Wallington, N.J. 


Sır: Bravo for L. E. Sissman’s beau- 
tiful piece on American “eateries.” 
He made coherent sense out of ev- 
erything that Pve been muttering 
and fuming about since my palate 
came of age. I remember how an 
English teacher once said that the 
distinguishing mark of a great 
writer was the reader’s blissful reac- 
tion: “Ah yes. That’s how it is!” If 
that’s the test, then Sissman is a 
master. 

ALICE ROSEN SOREF 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


Laguna Colonnade Hardtop Coupe at Bixby Bridge near Monterey, California. 


New Laguna. Chevelle at its very best. 


To be the best Chevelle isn't easy. 
Because for 1973, every Chevelle 
is better than ever. However, one 
stands above. 

It's called Laguna. And it's easily 
recognized by its distinctive ure- 
thane front end which is a beautiful 
cover for a tough new front bumper 
system. 

By its new advanced Colonnade 
hardtop design with double-panel 
roof for strength, improved visibility 
area and quietness. 

And by its big standard 350 V8 
engine. 


Available swivel seats make 
ins and outs more convenient. 


The interior is special too. Special 
fabrics, special steering wheel, 
wood-grain vinyl accents, map 
pockets and molded full-foam seats. 

Happily, underneath it all, the 
Laguna is all Chevelle with a 
redesigned suspension and a wider 
stance to give you improved ride 
and handling. More leg room in the 
back seat. New flow-through power 
ventilation system. Front disc 
brakes. 

There’s one other benefit you 
can look forward to. Traditionally 
high resale. 


Chevrolet. Building a better way to see the U.S.A. ALAW 


Take a second to buckle up. It doula save a lifetime. 





LOSE SOME 


Sir: The grub of a poem? W. S. 
Merwin’s “Speakers of the Word for 
Heaven” (February Atlantic) gives 
me the grub of a tummy ache, the 
grub of a repulsive passion eating 
away and making me sad for Poetry 
and your magazine and the poor, 
grub-inhabited brain responsible. 
MARGARET GILBERT 
Nutley, N.J. 


Sir: I note with deep delight that 
you have formally renounced cer- 
tain forms of literary idiocy. 

If you will add to this formidable 
list all forms of the “word salad” 
type of so-called poetry, five exam- 
ples of which appear in the January 
issue of the Atlantic, you will 
thereby add a lifetime subscriber, 
and will lessen the flow of printed 
asininity that afflicts this generation. 

M. J. WEBSTER 
Reno, Nev. 


Sir: If you were to compile the lead 
sentences of your fiction from the 
last ten years, you would find that 
90 percent involve a quasi-dramatic 
situation in which the reader is in- 
vited to participate in the following 
game of Who’s Who?—“Bobby G. 
struggled with Frances Berardi and 
yanked her to the side... .” Dull. 
Dull. Dull. 
PETER VOGEL 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sir: The pleasure of seeing the ex- 
cellent story by Joyce Carol Oates 
in your February issue was dimmed 
for us by the error on “The Editor’s 
Page” regarding her first appearance 
in a major periodical. 

While a junior at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Miss Oates won our College Fic- 
tion Competition with a short story 
entitled “In the Old World,” pub- 
lished in our August, 1959, issue. 

ELLEN A. STOIANOFF 
Fiction and Poetry Editor 
Mademoiselle 

New York City 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sir: The excellent article by Rachel 
Scott on the Sunshine Mine disaster 
in the December, 1972, issue pro- 
vides additional proof of the abso- 
lute need to transfer responsibility 
for enforcement of metal mine 
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safety from the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines to the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration, under 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The Sunshine Mine fire was one 
of the greatest catastrophes in the 
history of our union and one of the 
major industrial disasters of all 
times. And compounding this trag- 
edy that claimed the lives of ninety- 
one Steelworkers was the fact that 
the management of the Sunshine 
Mining Company and the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines failed to take a mul- 
titude of steps which might have 
avoided the fire and which certainly 
would have minimized its con- 
sequences. 

Our union has long and con- 
sistently demanded vigorous en- 
forcement of the Federal Metal and 
Nonmetallic Mine Safety Act. It is a 
matter of record that these demands 
have been ignored and that this act 
has been marked by nonenforce- 
ment and noncompliance. 

We have experienced the frustra- 
tion of struggling for twenty or 
more years to enact a fair mine 
safety law, of finally succeeding in 
Congress, and of then seeing the 
law become a mockery because of 
government and corporate delay 
and avoidance. 

If we are ever to obtain the kind 
of enforcement we need to give the 
men in the mines the safety protec- 
tion they should have, Congress 
must give the enforcement responsi- 
bility to the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration. 

I. W. ABEL 

President 

United Steelworkers of America 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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You liked Bermuda the way it was. So that’s the way it is. 


Bermuda is one of those rare places 
where man has not overwhelmed nature. So, 
when you visit, you find an island that remains 
unspoiled, unhustled, unbelievably beautiful. 

True, Bermuda has made concessions 
to your comfort and pleasure. Nine meticulously 
maintained golf courses. Idyllic boating. Around- 
the-world shopping. Easy access. Superb fishing. 


In Bermuda, you can be almost 
shamefully pampered. Or just left peacefully 
alone in a pink and white cottage with your own 
private beach. 

We promise to keep Bermuda the way 
it was. After all, if it changed, it just wouldn’t be 
Bermuda any more. And you would never 
forgive us. 
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Daiquiri. 
(A modest invention.) 

We were caught recently with 
an unexpected hankering for 
something different. Thumbed 
through a recipe book and 
decided on the daiquiri. The _ 
recipe called for a liquor we ¢ 
never use. So we improvised, Te 
and discovered the Smirnoff 
Daiquiri. While it’s not com- 
pletely original, it is a rather 
nice twist on an old standby. 

You might try it one day 
when you feel like something 
slightly newfangled. 
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The Government, the Press, and the Public 








by Charles Rembar 





The public needs to realize that 
freedom-for-me is not enough, that 
in fact it is nothing at all. 


hen everybody goes to the same church 

and sings the same psalms, true believers 

must be uneasy. When loyalty oaths are 
heard on all sides, it is time for good citizens to 
sound alarms. When, within a matter of weeks, one 
Nixon Administration official stands up and says, 
“We need a vital, vigorous, and free press,” while 
another salutes the First Amendment as the guar- 
< antor of “a free flow and wide range of informa- 
_ tion to the public,” and a third, the Attorney Gen- 
eral himself, pronounces freedom of speech “vital 
to the preservation of our society”—watch out. 

The liturgical unison is made possible by the 
fact that this is a time of transition, a time when 
meanings change. The Nixon Administration can 
be righteous, because an older, not yet superseded, 
lexicon is used. That a fundamental transition in 
the conflict over free expression is taking place— 
has, for the most part, taken place—needs to be 
recognized. Else there is a damaging confusion. 

An epoch in the history of the First Amendment 
has ended and another has begun. The history of 
the First Amendment is, of course, a part of the 
larger, worldwide history of the conflict, which be- 
gan when society began. But this part may be 
a fairly demarcated from the rest, both in space and 
_. time. And it has a special meaning for us be- 











cause it is our own history, and because, in its pe- 
riod, it leads the rest of the world. 

It started in England, in the sixteenth century, 
and rose, at first, from the common law. (There 
had been some earlier striving, but it didn’t 
amount to much.) Free expression was both an is- 
sue and a weapon in the English convulsions of 
the seventeenth century and in the contests be- 
tween the rulers and their opponents in eighteenth- 
century England and America. Gains for free ex- 
pression were legislated in the First Amendment, 
but the verbalization was general, necessarily, and 
the meaning of the guaranties remained to be de- 
cided. There was an early clash over the Sedition 
Act of 1798; the act expired in a couple of years, 
however, and freedom of speech got almost no at- 
tention for the next hundred and twenty years. 
The nineteenth century (which actually lasted till 
World War I) was not a period when the sweep 
and strength of the First Amendment were recog- 
nized and accepted; it was rather a period when 
the freedom wasn’t tested. There was considerable 
diversity of opinion in the United States as a 
whole, but considerable suppression within commu- 
nities. Mormons were free to speak their minds 
only in Salt Lake City, where no one else was free 
to. Abolitionists were gladly heard in Boston and 
murdered in the South. And the government had 
no reason to seek to silence opposition, except in 
time of insurrection, when the legality of its mea- 
sures was scarcely challenged. i 

Then, in the fifty years just past, came challenge, ; 
contest, and rapid definition. Suddenly, the ancient 
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bitter struggles have for the most part halted, won 
by those who took the side of freedom. The law 
has answered the questions that were put to it four 
centuries ago. Hence government men chant devo- 
tions to freedom of the press. Hence also it is 
sound and useful to say that an era is over. But 
there are new issues to resolve, and the contests 
are as critical as ever. 

The differences between the two eras do not 
arise from different basic values. It is still a conflict 
between liberty and order, between freedom and 
authority. The old-fashioned words, sentiment- 
laden as they may be, remain the best, because the 
ultimate conflict remains the same. There is, on 
one side, the concept that the people should freely 
speak and write, and, on the other, the concept 
that they should speak and write only what their 
governors permit. But the battles are now waged 
over different kinds of speech, and the weaponry is 
different. Though the values have not changed, our 
society has changed. Since, in our system, we seek 
to settle conflicts through the law, new legal issues 
are encountered. Historical divisions are more or 
less artificial and imposed, but this one less than 
most. There are rough edges, of course, and inter- 
penetration, but the differences are marked, and 
the transition is abrupt, and the division, as histori- 
cal divisions go, has unusual clarity. The changes 
have immediate importance. We should be aware 
of them right now; they ought not to be left for 
retrospection. Let us take the differences in or- 
der. 


POLITICAL SPEECH ALONE 


he struggle for free speech has taken place 

‘in three fields mainly: religion, politics, and 

sexual morality.! The names for the forbid- 
den kinds of speech are, respectively, heresy, sedi- 
tion, and obscenity. Heresy, which for a millen- 
nium had been a crime punishable by the secular 
government, ceased to be such in the eighteenth 
century and has never been a First Amendment 
problem. Obscenity, in contrast, had not been 
criminal at all until the eighteenth century, when 
English judges discovered it was a crime at com- 
mon law. The source of the common law, the the- 
ory goes (and, in the main, the fact), is established 
custom, traditions so firmly fixed so long that 
“man’s memory runneth not to the contrary.” This 
particular tradition apparently had lain around un- 
noticed for a thousand years. As a serious impair- 
ment of free expression, the law of obscenity had a 
short, though vigorous, life. In a little over two 
centuries, the restraints it imposed on speech and 
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press pretty much came to an end. The obscenity 
cases that now excite attention deal in essence with 
the question of where expression, protected by the 
First Amendment, ends, and where behavior, not 
protected, starts—the control of action, as distin- 
guished from expression, being the proper aim of 
government. (The sternest libertarian of our jus- 
tices, Hugo Black, if he were still on the bench, 
would probably be voting for the prosecution in 
some of the cases coming to the Supreme Court.) 
The momentous free-speech issues of the present 
time are political—not religious, not literary.” 


OPINION AND FACT 


sk someone a question about the First 
Amendment and (if he can answer it at 
all) you will get an answer in terms of 
free expression of thought, ideas, sentiment, argu- 
ment, belief, opinion—that is, freedom of con- 
science, conscience expressed. In the era which has 
ended, that was the freedom at issue. John Mil- 
ton’s Areopagitica, the first great document in this 
history (and probably the greatest, despite its 
faults, because his writing was so damn good), is 
directed to such freedom. So is the most widely 
quoted modern statement, Mr. Justice Holmes’s. 
“The best test of truth,” he said, “is the power of 
the thought to get itself accepted in the com- 
petition of the market.” (The figure of speech, an 
interesting conjunction of economic laissez-faire 
and intellectual freedom, had earlier been used by 
Jefferson.) The first statute to define sedition, 
enacted late in the thirteenth century, was directed 
at ideas. The rulers were particularly alarmed by 
the rhymes that were going around, such as 


When Adam delved and Evé span 
Who was then the gentleman? 


(which was still a subversive battle cry a century 
later, at the time of the Peasants’ Revolt). John 
Wentworth incurred Elizabeth’s displeasure, fatally, 
for expressing his opinion of the methods of her 
government. John Wilkes was prosecuted because 
he ridiculed his betters. Peter Zenger printed in- 
sults. 

The Address of the Continental Congress to the 
Inhabitants of Quebec declared that the goal of 
freedom of the press was the “diffusion of liberal 
subjects.” Benjamin Franklin understood free 
speech to mean “discussing the propriety of public 
measures and political opinions.” Jefferson, draft- 
ing a statute for Virginia, began, “Whereas, Al- 
mighty God hath created the mind free... .” 





* There are important freedom of religion issues in the First 
Amendment, but these have to do not with the guaranties of 
free expression, but with another part of the amendment, which 
forbids the government to interfere with the exercise of religion 
or to try to create an official religion. 
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When the First Amendment was being considered, 
people talked about “permitting every man to pub- 
lish his opinion. . . .” Under the Espionage Act of 
World War I, wrote Zechariah Chafee, “scores of 
citizens” were imprisoned for their “disapproval of 
the war.” As recently as 1970, Thomas I. Emerson, 
in his System of Freedom of Expression, a magnifi- 
cent attempt to systematize First Amendment the- 
ory which deals with all aspects of the subject, put 
his introductory statement of the fundamental issue 
in terms of “beliefs and opinions . . . belief, opin- 
ion, and communication of ideas.” 

But the issue thus cast has been decided. There 
is no opinion whose statement the law forbids. 
This does not mean, of course, that all use of 
words is lawful. Commanding another person to 
commit a criminal act is not protected by the First 
Amendment. Neither is transmission of secrets to 
the nation’s enemy. Nor intentional falsehood—in 
business dealings, in advertising, in attack on repu- 
tation. But the intellectual product that most of the 
fight was all about is free. In the middle 1950s, 
even while Joseph McCarthy had Washington un- 
der siege, the justices, in the course of sending cer- 
tain Communists to jail (not others), made clear 
that expression of ideas—even the idea that the 
government ought to be overthrown by violence— 
was not itself a crime, and under the First Amend- 
ment could not be made a crime. 

There is something else, however, crucial to the 
First Amendment. It is communication of fact. Not 
opinion, not belief, not ideas, but fact; not release 
of what is inside one’s head, but transmission of 
external data. Even though it has up to now 
played so small a part in the history of free 
speech, even though it was scarcely in the minds of 
those who drafted the Bill of Rights, it is crucial to 
that document’s purposes. Freedom to communi- 
cate objective fact, ignored in most First Amend- 
ment formulation, is now a central issue. 

Factual information was the subject of the case 
of the Pentagon Papers, and, though the prose- 
cution would not have it so, of its criminal after- 
math. It is the stated goal of journalists who resist 
grand jury subpoenas. Facts are the prize, on both 
sides of the fight. The subpoenas are not concerned 
with secret sources of opinion. Neither are the re- 
porters, who want to dig out facts. Again, a former 
CIA man, Victor L. Marchetti, seeks to publish a 
book about what went on in the CIA. The CIA, 
and, so far, the courts, do not think he ought to, 
without a check on whether he is divulging “classi- 
fied information.” Nobody suggests he may not 
publish his opinion of the CIA. 

It is not that factual statement was never an is- 
sue in the struggles of the earlier era. Parliament 
in the 1770s tried to stop John Wilkes from print- 
ing its proceedings (tried, and then conceded). But 
that was an exceptional item among a hundred 
contests over the publishing of comment. (Civil ac- 


The First Amendment on Trial 


tions for defamation are ordinarily concerned with 
fact, but until recently such actions never involved 
the First Amendment and rarely public matters.) 
The earliest important application of the First 
Amendment to factual material came in 1945, 
when the Supreme Court held that the Antitrust 
Act forbade certain practices of the Associated 
Press. (The A.P. cited the First Amendment as 
sanctioning its freedom to pick and choose its cus- 
tomers; the Court cited the First Amendment too, 
but just the other way.) And even there, though al- 
most all of what the A.P. sold was factual informa- 
tion, the justice who paid most attention to the 
First Amendment referred to “news and views.” 

There is striking evidence of the shift in the 
changing role of the congressional investigating 
committee. From the 1930s through the 1950s, it 
was on the side of suppression; one of its purposes 
was to silence or inhibit radical opinion. Now, less 
than twenty years later, the investigating com- 
mittee has, so far as those who favor free expres- 
sion are concerned, undergone metamorphosis 
from villain into hero. The Senate tries to pry in- 
formation out of an unwilling Executive and 
present it to the public. Instead of stifling free ex- 
pression, the committees, by and large, promote it. 
And the target of investigation at the present time 
is fact rather than opinion. 
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Just at the moment when freedom to express 
opinion has become fairly well established, the 
<= need for factual information has become vastly 
more important. Enabling the people to make the 
right political decisions is generally considered the 
main reason for a system of free expression 
(though it is not the only one), and to arrive at 
such decisions the people must have access to the 
facts, facts that have to do with how the country is 
being run, what grievances exist, the wisdom and 
justice of conflicting policies. In centuries past, the 
facts were decently apparent; what was needed, 
and what the government opposed, was comment 
on the facts. Now we are free to comment, but the 
facts are hard to find. Society has grown much 
larger and more complex—in its technology, its 
economics, and its politics—and, reflecting the 
society, so has our government. There are many 
more relevant facts today than there were in 1600, 
in 1700, in 1800, even in 1940. And—quite apart 
from efforts to suppress them—the facts are buried 
in the multiple creases of this complicated cul- 
ture. 

Nor has our government in recent years wanted 
us to find them. Abraham Lincoln could truthfully 
say, in his Second Inaugural Address, “The 
progress of our arms . . . is as well known to the 
public as to myself.” The present Administration 
finds the Address embarrassing. The progress of 
our arms, as in the case of the Pentagon Papers, 
is regarded by the Executive as something to con- 
ceal. 

And Lincoln’s famous aphorism must presently 
be questioned. It is now possible to fool all of the 
people all of the time, or at least so many of them 
for so long a time that the remnant doesn’t matter. 
Lincoln was expressing faith in the people’s ulti- 
mate good sense, but good sense cannot be exer- 
cised without the facts to work on. The First 
Amendment, having served one purpose well, now 
has another one before it. 


THE BULLHORN AND THE KAZOO 


hile the information needed has become 
more extensive and more complex, the 
means of communicating it have become 
constricted. One side of the First Amendment is to 
assure that facts will not be hidden, and that those 
who have them will be free to speak. Another is to 
make it possible for the speakers to be heard. 
Libertarians have recently claimed with some 
success, though the claim has been opposed, that 
the guaranties of speech and press include the 
right to hear and read, which may levy something 
of a strain on the “absolute” view that the First 
Amendment should be taken literally. But the 
point is sound: we can put it in terms of the 
speaker’s right to be heard and the writer’s to be 
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read, and the outcome is the same. The amend- 
ment must extend that far, or the guaranties are 
nonsense. Talking to oneself is hardly the principal 
function of the faculty of speech; a press does not 
exist so that the printer will have something to 
read. The amendment has to do with both utter- 
ance and receipt. 

Receipt by whom? So far as political utterance is 
concerned, though everyone is affected, the pri- 
mary audience consists of those who exert, or have 
a chance to exert, power over government. When 
the earlier epoch began, toward the end of the six- 
teenth century, that was a very small group. It 
consisted of the nobility, the gentry, and the more 
substantial burgesses. It was easy to reach the en- 
tire audience: they could be spoken to, directly or 
indirectly, in Parliament. The earliest form of free 
expression that was won was freedom of speech in 
Parliament. There was still no freedom to speak 
outside of Parliament, and no freedom of press at 
all. But the parliamentary privilege served its pur- 
pose well. The audience was convinced, and went 
out to work a revolution. The channel of commu- 
nication was broad enough because the audience 
was narrow. 

A century and a half later, in America, expres- 
sion had grown freer, both because of the move- 
ment of the law in the intervening time and be- 
cause of the intervening distance from the crown. 
And the body of recipients was still accessible. It 
was now a larger group; the gentry and the bur- 
gesses, much more than earlier in England, needed 
the help of others. But the others could be 
reached. People in towns assembled to hear ad- 
dresses. Anyone who owned or could hire a press 
could turn out printed matter. There was a flood 
of pamphlets, broadsides, newspapers; even alma- 
nacs carried political argument. The population 
was put in a roil by the speeches and the litera- 
ture. The American Revolution resulted; it could 
not have otherwise. 

The situation is altogether different now. The 
population of seventeenth-century England was 
about five million, give or take a million or so. 
The population of rebellious America was perhaps 
two-thirds of that. The present population of the 
United States exceeds two hundred million. And it 
is not population alone that counts. A far larger 
proportion of the total is involved. Those who ulti- 
mately have the political power are all those who 
can vote. Not only those who do, but those who 
may, since they can exercise their power simply by 
refusing to; the outcome of elections is influenced 
by the number that stays home. There are one 
hundred and forty million people in America who 
are eligible to vote. 

It is this vast audience that needs to hear the 
facts if our system is to work (and argument, too; 
the new importance of facts does not negate the 
importance of opinion). They can be reached 








through television, radio, newspapers, magazines, 
and books. The older methods will not do. 
Speeches in the Senate and the House are signifi- 
cant only to the extent that they are heard outside 
the Capitol. Assemblies of the people, when they 
deal with national issues, are usually groups that 
already share a point of view and gather to ap- 
plaud their own ideas. The kind of citizens’ meet- 
ing that constitutes a forum—which deliberates and 
arrives at judgments, judgments that have effect on 
what is done—usually works on local matters only. 

Pamphlets and broadsides—those justly honored 
instruments of political expression—hardly exist to- 
day. Handbills serve chiefly to create litter in the 
streets. Books that deal with serious subjects are 
read by a pitifully small fraction of the population. 
Books are influential, but they cannot function po- 
litically in themselves; the ideas and information 
they contain reach the broad electorate only in- 
directly. They affect political decision only by af- 
fecting the views of those who have the chance to 
speak through other media. (Two spectacular in- 
stances of the effect of books on politics—Rachel 
Carson’s Silent Spring and Ralph Nader’s Unsafe 
at Any Speed—are typical. These two touched spe- 
cial nerves; their evident common sense had an 
ally in deep fantasy, which could cut across 
diverse economic and political strata. In the one 
case, our fear of poison was excited, and drove 
quite disparate elements to the ecological banner. 
As for the other, Americans are easily aroused by 
intimations of infidelity on the part of their mis- 
tress the motor car.) 

The effective media require large accumulations 
of capital and rely on commercial advertising. It is 
not necessary to repeat the sad story of the dimi- 
nution of those threatened species, the daily news- 
paper and the general magazine. What perhaps 
needs emphasis—for those who live in the larger 
cities—is the indifference, if not hostility, of most 
American newspapers to serious discussion of pub- 
lic issues. And even in the larger cities, which have 
some very good papers, there are fewer and fewer 
competing voices. 


nd most Americans browse on even more 
arid grounds. They get their news mostly 
from television. Television news is admi- 
rable on occasion. It provides an informative sup- 
plement we never had before: pictures of people’s 
faces, which often tell us more than the words they 
use, sometimes even contradict the words. But tele- 
vision news is narrow and skimpy, in relation to 
events. And what one sees in a few metropolitan 
centers is usually a good deal more than what ap- 
pears on the many local stations. 
So the news is not good. And it could be worse. 
It could be worse because its control is concen- 
trated in a few hands. It is startling (or would be, 
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Ah! You wish to meddle with the press! 


except we are used to it) that the means by which 
the citizens of a democracy get their news—infor- 
mation that they must have in order to run their 
country—is a form of private property. An ex- 
pensive form: it takes a large accumulation of cap- 
ital to operate a major paper or a television sta- 
tion. 

A few outstanding papers, and, sporadically, the 
networks, have been acting well, even bravely. But 
it is only the character of those who happen now 
to manage them that accounts for the blessings we 
have. We feed on the largesse of Lord and Lady 
Bountiful, and their heirs may be quite different. 
The few pieces of private property that constitute 
the media could pass to other hands. 

At the moment, most of the great papers and 
the networks seem to be partial to freedom, and 
the government, which inveighs against them, 
seems devoted to suppression. But liberals might 
think back a way: substitute Franklin Roosevelt 
for Richard Nixon, and William Randolph Hearst 
and Colonel Bertie McCormick for the editors of 
the New York Times, the Washington Post, the 
Boston Globe, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and a 
couple of other papers. 

And have a helping from the present time of 
higher journalistic standards: This past December, 
151 employees of the New York Daily News tried 
to place an advertisement in the paper for which 
they worked, calling on the President to make 
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peace in Southeast Asia. The News refused to run 
the ad. This was not government censorship of the 
press; it was censorship by the press. The Times, 
we may note, reported the occurrence, but that was 
hardly a remedy. The statement was meant to 
reach not the readers of the Times, but quite an- 
other audience: the readers of the News, some of 
whom might give heed to the opinion of those 
whose by-lines they respect. We have an oligarchi- 
cal press, and oligarchs need not always be benign. 

Whatever their performance, television, newspa- 
pers, radio, and a few magazines are the main 
sources of Americans’ information and opinion. 
They are severely limited in number, elec- 
tromagnetically in the case of television and radio, 
economically in any case. If you would be heard, 
you must own one of them or be the owner’s in- 
vited guest. Freedom of speech, regarded as the 
Founding Fathers regarded it, freedom from sup- 
pressive laws, adequate to its time, can be an all 
too theoretical right in the present situation. If I 
have a bullhorn and you have a kazoo, it doesn’t 
matter a whole hell of a lot that the government 
suppresses neither of us. Your muffled mumblings 
can’t compete with my blaring declarations. 

What ought to be done about it?* Should there 
be legislation in aid of free expression? Should the 
law intercede to prevent a possible corner in the 
famous market of ideas? The First Amendment is 
a negative injunction: “Congress shall make no law 
: abridging the freedom of speech... .” 
Should Congress make some laws in aid of it? The 
circumstances being now utterly different from 
what they were in 1789, should we have legislation 
affirmatively granting access to the media? 

In a small way, we already have. The best 
known of these legislative efforts is the “fairness 
doctrine.” It requires broadcasters to give “ade- 
quate” coverage to public issues and to take care 
that the coverage “accurately reflects the opposing 
views.” But the “doctrine” is difficult to enforce, 





persons from inside and outside journalism, would have no 









power except to make. its judgments. known e media. will 
publish them). The proposal is criticized by many in the media 
who see it as an organ of self-censorship a ntial tamper- 


ing with the processes of journalism. (The New York Times has 
formally refused to cooperate with the council; other refusals 
are likely to follow.) Self-censorship generally does not proceed 
with noble purpose; instead, it flees in fear, fear that if the in- 
dustry does not police itself, the government will, causing loss 
of profits. Thus Hollywood’s classification of films as to suit- 
ability, with its. ludicrous results, or the extremes of repression 
resulting from the movie industry's blacklisting of film writers 
and the broadcasting “black list” of the forties and fifties. The 
. projected Press Council seems to aim at something different and 








better. In any event, however, it would have little effect on a 


press opposed to freedom. 


and its effects have hardly been substantial. The 
principal sanction is the power of the FCC to 
refuse to renew the station’s license, a power rarely 
exercised. Moreover, the ground on which the Su- 
preme Court has upheld the legislation is that the 
number of broadcast frequencies is physically lim- 
ited, reasoning which does not extend to the print- 
ing press. The Court ignored the more significant 
fact that broadcasting is economically limited—as is 
the operation of an influential newspaper or general- 
circulation magazine. New York City has four daily 
papers (including the Wall Street Journal) and ten 
television stations (including UHF). And remember 
that a television station, unlike a printed publication, 
can accommodate only one speaker at a time. Eco- 
nomics, not electromagnetics, poses the problem, and 
there is no logical basis (except that it is now perhaps 
the most influential of the media) to distinguish, 
broadcasting from the rest of the press. 

Should such legislation go further, then, apply 
more forcibly and to all the press? Should more of 
the television wasteland be brought under cultiva- 
tion? Should newspapers be compelled to open 
their columns (within some reasonable limits that 
would have to be determined) to all who would be 
heard? That means government regulation of the 
press, which is a disturbing thought. But would not 
the First Amendment’s prohibitions be available to 
prevent such regulation, intended to enlarge free 
speech, from becoming suppressive control? 

Nevertheless, if it is a good idea at all, it does not 
seem a good idea right now, given the current state of 
the press and the current state of the government. 
St. Augustine’s prayer for himself might be the best 
prescription for our media: someday, perhaps, they 
should be made chaste, but not just yet. 


GUARDING THE GOVERNMENT, 
GUARDING THE PEOPLE 


aws inhibiting freedom of speech once had a 
clear and simple purpose: they were meant 
to preserve the power of the government. 

The rulers wanted no opposition, no blame, no 
criticism. In the beginning, there was not much dif- 
ference between treason and sedition. The latter, 
which became a body of law relating to words 
(“seditious libel”), included kinds of conduct (“in- 
surrection”). The former, which our Constitution 
confines to acts, once included words. And even 
thought: it was treason to “compass the death of 
the king”--that is, in the language of the time, to 
imagine it. When the first ten amendments, the 
Bill of Rights, were put before the new United 
States, the argument was made that the addition 
was unnecessary because the rights dealt with were 
implicit. Except for treason: the crime had been so 
broad that the framers had written in the body of 














the Constitution a provision limiting it to defined 
particular acts. 

That was what suppression of speech and press 
had as its end: keeping the rulers safe, safe from 
the perils of criticism. “Blame of the government” 
was the test of sedition. In the nineteenth century, 
English judges were still declaring it criminal—in- 
deed, “unconstitutional”’—for anyone outside of 
Parliament to “cry down the establishment of the 
country,” to utter words that had “the tendency” 
to “breed hatred against the government.” (The 
quotations are from the trials of Leigh Hunt, who 
criticized the use of flogging in the British army, 
and of John Drakard, Hunt’s publisher. Each was 
prosecuted for sedition, and though the judges 
were consistent, one jury—that institution in which 
liberals traditionally put so much trust—convicted 
Drakard who printed the essay and another ac- 
quitted Hunt who wrote it.) 

At the present time, the free-speech issues are, in 
law, not between the government and its oppo- 
nents, but between different policies of and for the 
people. It is not, in law, the government seeking to 
maintain itself in power but the government ad- 
justing the interplay of contending social needs. 
The recent cases in which journalists have resisted 
subpoenas present precisely such a conflict (what- 
ever else they may involve). The newsmen say 
their sources should be concealed, else transmitting 
information to the public, an obvious social good, 
will be unduly hampered. The government says the 
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sources should be disclosed, for a variety of reasons. 

Although much of the press, protesting, treats it 
all as a single issue, the cases are not alike. The 
case of Earl Caldwell of the New York Times in- 
volved the identity of informants, from whom the 
government, suspecting crime, would also like in- 
formation. In the case of Paul Branzburg of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, the government wanted 
to know not something he was told but something 
he had witnessed. The case of Peter Bridge of the 
now defunct Newark News did not involve viola- 
tion of a confidence; he simply took the position 
that he should not be asked about things he had 
decided not to write about (and the subject was 
corruption). 

In private libel and slander actions, under a very 
recent change in the law, the plaintiff cannot pre- 
vail unless he proves not only that the attack on 
him is false but also that the defendant knew it 
was false, or came very close to knowing—in effect, 
that the defendant was a deliberate, malicious liar. 
It seems unfair to permit the defendant to escape 
responsibility by saying, “I had a basis for my 
statement but I will not tell you what it is; just 
take my lying word for it.” Yet the journalist who 
is sued for libel may be acting in great good faith: 
he relied, reasonably, on what he was told; he 
could get the information only by accepting it in 
confidence; and what he reported was a matter of 
the public concern. 

What William Farr reported in the Los Angeles 























































. Herald-Examiner was trivial, an appeal to voy- 
eurism in a matter of no political consequence (the 
Manson murder trial), and all the court asked of 
him was which of a group of lawyers had violated 
an order designed to assure fair trial. There is con- 
siderable public value in punishing sleazy lawyers 
who jeopardize fair trial; there is little public 
value in making it easy to publish Farr’s kind of 
article. In contrast, Harvard Professor Samuel 
Popkin, subpoenaed before a Boston grand jury in 
the Ellsberg case, refused disclosure in a matter 
of the greatest consequence. Think about the law- 
respecting procedure ‘that he followed, how little 
he withheld, and the service to public understand- 
ing of the kind of confidence he sought to guard. 
(Popkin appeared several times before the Boston 
grand jury; some of the reporters refused even to 
appear before the grand juries that summoned 
them. Having testified in detail that he had no in- 
formation about possession or distribution of the 
Pentagon Papers, Popkin refused to answer two 
questions he felt were not only speculative, but 
would compromise his confidential relationships 
with government sources he interviewed in the 
course of his scholarly research.) His punishment is 
hard to understand, particularly in a federal circuit 
with an appellate bench as intelligent as the one 
that. handled his case. 

The judges of the lower courts (perhaps assisted 
by the lawyers) have made the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the group of cases known by Caldwell’s 
‘name worse than it really was. The newspapers 
and the reporters argued that newsmen should not 
be made to testify except where the prosecution 
shows “compelling necessity” for disclosure. Four 
justices voted for the prosecution; four voted for 
the reporters. This made the opinion of the ninth— 
Mr. Justice Powell—the best indicator of the mean- 
ing of the decision. His opinion, roughly, was that 
the shoe is on the other foot: the witness must ap- 
pear and state his objections to the questions, and 
should be excused from testifying if he convinces 
the court that he ought not to. It furnished a 
precedent that should have led to Popkin’s release, 
not to his imprisonment.4 





+ While we are on the subject of misconceptions, there is a 
good deal of sonorous declamation about the grand jury’s “his- 
torical” function of standing between the prosecuting govern- 
ment and the citizen. Even the justices. who ruled against Cald- 
well joined in the chorus. Historically, it was quite the other 
way. The grand jury in its beginnings was the prosecuting gov- 
ernment—investigator, accuser, and for practical purposes the 
court. It was established in the time of Henry II and its func- 
tion was to find who in the vicinity were said to have com- 
mitted .crimes, to decide (on. hearsay) whether they had com- 
mitted crimes, and to send them to the ordeal. This was in 
effect conviction, because even if the accused came successfully 
through the ordeal, he had in ‘any case to abjure the realm, 
which in the ordered society of the day was, for most defen- 
-:dants, a sentence of death or slavery. Yet it was an improve- 
ment, fairer and- more rational than the methods superseded: 
ordeal on private accusation, trial by. battle, and compurgation. 


Despite the differences in the cases, the law pro- 
ceeds in each of them with ostensible good pur- 
pose. Aid is sought in the difficult task of dealing 
with crime under a system designed to protect the 
innocent. If we had a system under which those in 
authority could punish without due process of law, 
there would be no need of legal evidence and no 
grand jury problems. 

In any event, here again we have a significant 
change. Where once the courts, in the cases that 
lay behind the First Amendment, dealt with chal- 
lenges to the power of the rulers, now they deal 
with competing desiderata—free press versus en- 
forcement of the criminal law, free press versus na- 
tional security, free press versus malicious damage 
to individual reputation, free press versus fair trial. 
And in all of this keep in mind the sanctimony to 
which the press is liable. Journalists—like doctors, 
lawyers, film producers, football coaches—tend to 
confuse their personal desires with the common 
weal. Is it the worth of the First Amendment, or 
some personal ambition, that motivates the bold 
reporter? We are all vulnerable to the confusion, 
most of all the lawyer involved in First Amend- 
ment issues (such as the writer of this article) who 
adds the habit of advocacy to the other obstruc- 
tions to clear-sighted view. 

The opinion of the four justices who ruled 
against Caldwell (with Powell’s concurrence) was in 
my opinion wrong; it hinders the. dissemination of 








‘the news. And the decision creates a need for legis- 


lation, which in itself is bad. Constitutional rights 
should not depend on legislation. What Congress 
grants Congress can cancel, and the First Amend- 
ment was written to protect minority views, not 
things that a majority can agree upon. But the argu- 
ment for total immunity cannot be sustained. 
There are situations where the need to know is so 
important, and the news involved so trivial, that 
the newsman’s privilege ought to give way to other 
purposes of the Bill of Rights. Ponder the case 
where the privilege works against the rights of an 
individual defendant. And take a final example: 
suppose the crime is corruption in high places, and 
the journalist is one whose career depends on 
being welcome in high places. Exceptions may re- 
quire courts to draw a line, and even though 
judges themselves sometimes say it can’t be done, 
they do it all the time. It is one of the daily exer- 
cises of the law. Immunity for newsmen, then, 
should be the rule and if an exception is to be 
made, the burden of proving its necessity should 
be on the government. 

















ï For the absolutists who use where-do-you-draw-the-line as 
an argument, it may be observed that the anti-Caldwell justices 
telied heavily on precisely that kind of argument. It would be 
extremely difficult, they said, to decide what-constituted a news- 
paper (statements issued on “carbon paper-or.a mimeograph’’?) 
and. who was a reporter. (“the lonely pamphleteer..°. . lecturers, 
political pollsters, novelists, academic researchers, dramatists’’?).. 
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THE OUTLAW GOVERNMENT 


n the earlier era, as I have said, the government 
suppressed adverse opinion in order to shelter 
its power. That was the open rationale; that 

was, in general, the law. Now the law has changed. 
Suppression is forbidden except (and rarely then) 
in aid of public policy. 

This is now the law. But suppose you have an 
outlaw government. Things having grown as com- 
plicated as they are, it is possible for a government 
itself unlawful to seek old ends in new disguises. It 
can make believe it serves the people when in fact 
it serves itself. It can purport to deal with the 
problem of access to the media when in fact it 
seeks to control them. It can pay tribute to free- 
dom of opinion while it chokes the passage to the 
facts on which opinion is based. 

Our system is run both by principles and people, 
not wholly by one or the other. The familiar pair- 
ing of opposites—government-of-laws or govern- 
ment-of-men—does not present a clean division. 
We normally have both at once. Rules of law are 
abstractions, general propositions that include a 
multiplicity of instances and—necessarily—work 
awkwardly with respect to some of them. There is 
no Automatic Magic Set of Dandy Propositions. 
It takes good men to make them work. Or at 
least, and quite literally, it takes fairly decent 
men. 

Not that principles are unimportant. Some are 
clearly better than others. “Congress shall make no 
law abridging the freedom of speech” is better 
than “No citizen shall speak ill of the govern- 
ment.” But given the good grants of our Bill of 
Rights, we need rulers to apply them. That is, ru- 
lers who respect the law and have regard for free- 
dom. 

The two go naturally together. Law is the condi- 
tion of freedom. The alternatives to a legal system 
are, on the one hand, authoritarian personal rule 
and, on the other, anarchy. The denial of freedom 
in the former is obvious to us all. Anarchy has, 
however, an initial sound of freedom. Anthony 
Burgess, accurately, presents “the belief that man 
can be governed and yet be free” as a belief not 
widely held, indeed as something quirky. But if it 
were not for the intervention of the law, anybody 
with better muscles than you could quite easily 
make you shut up. So if we would have freedom, 
we must have law, and a government that enforces 
the law not only upon its citizens but also upon it- 
self. 

The “government” for present purposes is the 
Executive. Congress has not lately sought suppres- 
sion. The Judiciary, by and large, has been at the 
forefront of freedom. Well ahead, it must be said, 
of the mass of the people themselves: our citizens 
find the First Amendment a rather remote abstrac- 
tion. For the average man, freedom of speech 
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means freedom-for-me, as it has for many much- 
above-average men, a line of popes and revolu- 
tionaries. 

An outlaw government has two ways to take ad- 
vantage of the citizens’ failure to understand that 
freedom is entire. One way recognizes the legal 
forms, and abuses them. The other demeans and 
disregards the law: it indulges the practices of cor- 
ruption, it seeks to set clowns on judges’ benches, 
it uses its force in violation of constitutional provi- 
sions. 

For the first, where once, opposed to free expres- 
sion, there were statutes and judge-made law en- 
forced in open court, we now have perversion of 
judicial process, impositions on the courts them- 
selves, and legislative proposals that have a calcu- 
lated double meaning. The Executive can pretend 
to prosecute criminal acts when in fact it wishes to 
silence dissent (the trial of Spock, for example). It 
can pretend concern for national security when in 
fact it wants to keep things secret not from the 
enemy but from the citizens (the case of the Penta- 
gon Papers). It can use the processes of the crimi- 
nal law for purposes of harassment; a sprinkling of 
subpoenas may dampen opposition (the Pentagon 
aftermath). It can address itself to the problem of 
making room for voices, and, announcing an effort 
to broaden channels of communication, try to nar- 





row them instead (the proposals put forth through 

Clay T. Whitehead, director of the White House 

Office of Telecommunications Policy). 

_In_ pursuit of the second way, the Executive can 
use its vast extrajudicial powers, or threaten it will 
use them. The publisher of a tract that speaks 
against the government will not be drawn and 
quartered (as he would have been in the time of 
‘Good Queen Bess), but there is much that the Ex- 
ecutive can give and much the Executive can take 
away, if it has a mind to. Jawboning, arm-twisting, 
bad enough in economic matters, are deadly in the 
world of First Amendment freedoms. 

The current extralegal assault is unprecedented 
and ironic in an Administration that arrived in 
Washington preaching law and order. Jefferson 
complained about the press (and, unlike the 
present Administration, had good reason to com- 
plain). But given the circumstances and the time, 
his reaction was a mild one; he did not use the 
powers of his office to try to shape the press, nor 
did he threaten to. Neither did FDR, who battled 
a hostile press with the technology given him by 
radio and the grace given him by God (a conve- 
nience not available to all). 

In the decade past, it has become the settled law 
that official interference with free expression, ex- 
cept by judgment of a court, is a violation of the 
First Amendment. The rule has been developed in 
obscenity cases. Thus the police may not use the 
threat of prosecution to force booksellers to close 
their shelves to books the police deem harmful, 
even though those books might be held unlawful 
after a litigation. Nor may the suppression be ac- 
complished by steps taken in aid of a pending 
prosecution legitimate in itself. The district attor- 
ney of one of the largest counties in the nation—a 
considerable official~was made the subject of in- 
junction in such a situation. He had, without an 
order of a court, seized most of the copies of a maga- 
zine he was prosecuting. A three-judge federal court 
directed him to give them back, even though (for rea- 
sons that had nothing to do with the merits) this meant 
the end of prosecution, before there could be a trial on 
the question of obscenity. If the district attorney had 
persisted in his initial course, he would have been sent 
to jail. (He did not persist, of course, but abided by the 
law’s command.) 

The same considerations are pertinent whether 
the crime charged is obscenity or something else: if 
what the government does in aid of prosecution 
impinges on free speech, we have a First Amend- 
ment issue. It would be strange if the principles 
that the courts have announced where artistic ef- 
fort was involved did not apply with equal 
strength to political expression. 

There are differences, of course. The seizure of 
publications is one thing and the questioning of 

witnesses another. But it is not that the govern- 

- -ment must always lose; it is rather that if the First 





Amendment is present in one kind of prosecution, 
it is present in the others. The government must 
expect to be remitted to less efficient methods 
where the ordinary mode of doing things may 
bruise the First Amendment values. 

That has to do with cases such as Caldwell, Pop- 
kin, Ellsberg. The even more important parallel 
has to do with situations where there is no pending 
legal case—where the Executive proceeds against 
free speech without calling on the courts. The po- 
lice chief threatening the local bookstore is acting 
no more unlawfully than the Vice President of the 
United States threatening whole sections of the press. 
Each, without warrant in law, attacks rights granted 
by the First Amendment. Each brandishes mighty 
weapons—the one arrest and prosecution, the other 
the many kinds of pressure that the Executive can 
bring to bear. The analogy is exact, except in two re- 
spects: what the Vice President does is more dan- 
gerous to the Constitution; and there has not been de- 
vised, as yet, a way to bring him into court. 


ur present law is not good enough, but it is 
pretty good. Our present channels of com- 
munication are not open enough, but they 
are, in significant numbers, pretty independent. 
The main trouble is a government that has no re- 
spect for either. Take two small and sharp exam- 
ples. Clay Whitehead has said, in an interview, 
that he is “no expert in communications.” Harrold 
Carswell, Nixon’s defeated nominee for the Su- 
preme Court, is no expert in the law. Our Execu- 
tive would consign the delicate problems of com- 
munication to the one, and put the other in a 
position to decide whether the outcome is legal. 
It is quite possible for a government of such 


character to subvert the Constitution. Possible, but © 


not inevitable. The courts are reassuring. Consider 
the liberal alarm in the case of Spock and his al- 
leged co-conspirators, in the case of the Chicago 
Seven, in the case of the Pentagon Papers, and 
then consider the judicially imposed conclusion of 
each case. Not perfect, but quite impressive, and a 
demonstration that the Executive is not omnipo- 
tent. The courts, of course, cannot do it all them- 
selves. They need the aid of the Congress, which 
has shown it can meet the occasion; the Adminis- 
tration put “conservatives” on the Court, but it 
was forced to accept real judges, which is the criti- 
cal thing (as should have been obvious at the time, 
and as decisions are gradually proving). They need 
the aid of the press itself. A press that doesn’t want 
freedom terribly much is most unlikely to get it. Be- 

yond all these lies the power of the people, who can 

control the government, and will, if—and only if— 

things are made clear to them. They need the informa- 

tion, they need to realize what they have at stake. 

They must understand that freedom-for-me is not 
enough, that i in facti itis nothing atall. E 
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by David Wise 


“I was determined to tell my story directly 
to the people rather than to funnel it to 
them through a press account.” 

—Richard Nixon, Six Crises 


President Richard Nixon was in a good mood. 

He had left Bucharest that afternoon; now his 
plane touched down at Mildenhall Air Force Base, 
England, the last stop on what had been a success- 
ful journey around the world. The crowds cheered 
the President along the way. Only two weeks ear- 
lier, on July 20, 1969, the United States had be- 
come the first nation to land men on the moon. 

Prime Minister Harold Wilson had gone to the 
Air Force base, eighty-five miles north of London, 


to greet the President. As he chatted informally | 


with Wilson at a reception at the officers’ club, 
Nixon said he planned to send moon rocks to ev- 
ery chief of state. At the time, there was a good 
deal of concern, later discounted, that germs might 
exist on the moon to which earthlings had no im- 
munity. Because of these fears of real-life Andro- 
meda Strain, the Apollo 11 astronauts had been 
sealed up in a capsule and quarantined upon their 
return from outer space. Well aware of this, Nixon 
told Harold Wilson that he also had another gift in 
mind. He might find a few “contaminated” pieces 
of the moon, he said, and give them to the press. 

Nixon was, of course, joking, but the story re- 
vealed with clarity his attitude toward, and rela- 
tions with, the news media. Nixon’s bitterness 
toward the press is legendary, perhaps best sym- 
bolized by his now classic remark after his defeat 
in the 1962 gubernatorial race in California: “You 
won’t have Nixon to kick around any more... .” 
On the other hand some of the men who went to 
work for Nixon after he became President have of- 
ten left the impression that they would very much 
enjoy kicking around the press. 


On election night, 1968, fifteen minutes after 
Richard Nixon issued his victory statement, about 
twenty GOP advance men gathered in the empty 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria in New York to 
accept congratulations from John Ehrlichman, their 
chief. The happy, elated Nixon workers next heard 
from J. Roy Goodearle, a tall, beefy Southerner 
who was Spiro Agnew’s chief advance man (and 
later the Vice President’s principal political liaison 
with Republican Party leaders). 





How come I buy your newspaper and 
don’t find today’s news in it? Sir, today’s 
news was in yesterday’s paper! 











“Why don’t we all get a member of the press 
and beat him up?” he asked. “I’m tired of being 
nice to them.” 

Unbeknownst to Goodearle, Ehrlichman, or the 
other advance men, Joseph Albright, then Wash- 
ington bureau chief for Long Island’s Newsday, 
was standing in the room and wrote down the re- 
mark. Goodearle.does not deny it; Agnew’s former 
press secretary, Victor Gold, speaking for Good- 
earle, insisted to me that “it was a joke.” “Perhaps 
so,” says Albright, “but nobody laughed.” 


In the spring of 1972, columnist Nicholas 
Thimmesch of Newsday was invited by Jack 
Valenti to a private advance screening of The God- 
father at the Washington headquarters of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America. Seated in the 
small theater, Thimmesch suddenly felt someone 
grab his hair from behind and yank his head back 
sharply against the seat. 

When Thimmesch was able to turn around he 
saw that the hair-puller was the President’s chief of 
staff, Bob Haldeman, about whom Thimmesch had 
recently written a somewhat critical profile. (The 
article termed Haldeman’s manner “brusque” and 
“clinical,” and quoted Haldeman as saying: “I 
guess the term ‘sonofabitch’ fits me.” Haldeman’s 
crew cut, the profile added, “hasn’t changed since 
the beginning of the cold war.” Despite this col- 
umn, Thimmesch was held in exceptionally high 
regard by the Nixon Administration.) Apparently 
Haldeman did not approve of the length of 
Thimmesch’s hair. 

“Oh, pardon me,” said Haldeman, “I thought it 
was a girl sitting there.” 


It was the newspapers that broke the story of the 
“Nixon Fund” during the 1952 presidential cam- 
paign—the $18,235 collected from wealthy contrib- 
utors to help pay for his political expenses, or as 
Nixon put it, “to enable me to continue my active 
battle against Communism and corruption.” As 
pressure. mounted over the fund, General Eisen- 
hower threatened to force Nixon to resign as the 
Republican nominee for Vice President. Nixon pre- 
pared to deliver his famous televised “Checkers” 
speech. 

“My only hope to win,” he wrote in his book 
Six Crises, “rested with millions of people I would 
never meet, sitting in groups of two or three or 
four in their livingrooms, watching and listening to 
me on television. I determined as the plane took 
me to Los Angeles that I must do nothing which 
might reduce the size of that audience. And so I 
made up my mind that until after this broadcast, 
my only releases to the press would be for the pur- 

_ pose of building up the audience which would be 


tuning in. Under no circumstances, therefore, could _ 





“think it was otherwise, the operations witnessed- 


I tell the press in advance what I was going to say 
or what my decision would be... . This time I 
was determined to tell my story directly to the 
people rather than to funnel it to them through a 
press account.” l 

And so Nixon went before the television cam- 
eras. He invoked Pats Republican cloth coat, his 
little girl, Tricia, and his little black and white 
cocker spaniel dog (“regardless of what they say 
about it, we are going to keep it”). The public re- 
sponse was overwhelmingly favorable; Nixon flew 
to Wheeling, West Virginia, to meet Eisenhower, 
wept on Senator William Knowland’s shoulder, 
and stayed on the ticket. a 

But the lesson of all this was not lost on Nixon: = 
the newspapers had threatened his political career; 
television had saved it. The words in Six Crises re- 
mained a manifesto and guideline to his dealings = 
with the press. The way to deal with newspapers © 
was to tell them very little, build up suspense, and 
then go over their heads to the people via televi- 
sion. 





Nixon can keep track of what the networks and 
news media are saying about him through the | 
“President’s Daily News Briefing,” the highly de- 
tailed private digest prepared for him by his 
speechwriting staff. Copies are not meant for pub- 





‘lic consumption, of course, but when the President 


was in China in February, 1972, a reporter got 
hold of one, and it showed that, even in Peking, 
Nixon could read what was being written and said 
about him in fantastic detail. 

Television reports, for example, had obviously 
been clocked with a stopwatch, since the precise 
number of minutes and seconds of each network 
story was given, for example: “NBC led with 5:20 
from the banquet. . . 1:30 of RN toast and 1:20 by 
Chou.” This meant Nixon could tell by a glance at the 
summary that.American viewers watching NBC-TV 
got ten seconds more of Nixon than of Chinese Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai. The log, which covered February __ 
25, went on to say that NBC’s Herb Kaplow had done | 
a two-minute report from the Forbidden City. “Both 
better film and audio of RN than was the case in 
live coverage.” For the “2nd night in a row,” the 
summary noted somewhat sourly, “CBS led with 
busing story.” So 

In discussing coverage by CBS—which has not =o 
been the Nixon Administration’s favorite network— 
the digest said: “Still frustrated in getting news 
was Cronkite . . . as he said reporters were again 
turning to sightseeing.” White House correspondent 
Dan Rather, the log said, did a report on acu- 
puncture. “We saw a fellow under lung surgery— © 
no pain. Then Dr. Dan in his operating room out- 
fit concluded if it was all as it had been demon- ` 
strated, and he gave no reason to cause one to. 











were “amazing. ” The sardonic reference to Rather 
as “Dr. Dan” implicitly questioned his ability to 
make medical judgments; and the tone of the Pres- 
ident’s news summary suggested that Rather had 
clearly been taken in by acupuncture and those 
clever Chinese. The log concluded with several 
single-spaced pages of reports on newspaper cov- 
erage of the trip, quoting headlines and going into 
great detail about treatment of the news, photo- 
graphs, cartoons, and editorials. 

One can only speculate about the cost, the tre- 
mendous effort, and the man-hours it must take to 
monitor the television networks and dozens of 
newspapers in such minute detail every day, then 
boil it down into written form, assemble it, and— 
when the President is out of Washington—transmit 
it to him. 


The Administration sees political advantage in 
attacking the press, says Hugh Sidey of Time, “but 
don’t discount their general hostility toward the 
press. It bubbles to the surface all the time. I once 
asked JFK what ever possessed him to call the 
steel men SOB’s. He said, ‘Because it felt so 
good.’ Some of that is here in the attacks on the 
press. Under Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson, the staff guys would bitch and moan 
about us, but there was always a sense of public 
trust, that they were awed by the responsibility 
given to them, and they understood this and would 
talk about what they were doing. They would talk 
about things. You could talk, write about, or dis- 
agree with them, but at the end 
of the day you could have a 
drink with them. There is no 
sense of that with these people. 

“This crowd came in like an 
occupying army. They took over 
the White House like a stock- 
ade, and the Watergate, and 
screw everybody else. They 
have no sense that the govern- 
ment doesn’t belong to them, 
that it’s something they’re hold- 
ing in trust for the people.” 

“We feel the general pressure,” 
says Tom Wicker, associate editor 
and columnist of the New York 
Times. “No administration in his- 
tory has turned loose as high an 
official as the Vice President to 
level a constant fusillade of criti- 
cism at the press. The Pentagon 
Papers case was pressure of the 
most immense kind. You have the 
Earl Caldwell case. If they indict 
Neil Sheehan, it will be pressure. 
In a sense, even the Ellsberg in- 
dictment is a form of pressure. 


The President and the Press 


“There is a constant pattern of pressure intended 
to inhibit us. What the lawyers call a chilling ef- 
fect. To make us unconsciously pull in our horns.” 
In December, 1971, Wicker said, he had received a 
telephone call from James Reston: “Scotty called 
me from Washington. I was in New York, and 
something had come up about the Sheehan case. I 
said, ‘I don’t think we ought to talk about this on 
the phone.’ I don’t know if they were listening. But 
if they can make us feel that way, hell, they’ve 
won the game already.” 


One comes away from an interview with presi- 
dential press secretary Ronald Ziegler with the 
feeling of having sunk slowly, hopelessly, into 
a quagmire of marshmallows. But unless a news- 
man is out of favor, Ziegler is at least accessible to 
the press. To an unprecedented degree in the mod- 
ern presidency, President Nixon is not. 

Ziegler says that there has been no intent to in- 
timidate the press. “Unless the press can point to 
efforts on the part of the government to restrain 
them, they shouldn’t care. I suppose if we were in 
a debate, someone would point to the Pentagon 
Papers. I feel the government had to take that 
view, do what they did.” Ziegler paused. “And af- 
ter all,” he said, “the Pentagon Papers were pub- 
lished.” 


The executive suite on the thirty-fifth floor of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System skyscraper in 





Don’t meddle with it. 





Manhattan is a tasteful blend of dark wood pan- 
eling, expensive abstract paintings, thick carpets, 
and pleasing colors. It has the quiet look of power. 

Over breakfast in the small private dining room 
of the executive suite, Frank Stanton, the president 
of CBS for twenty-five years, talked candidly about 
the relationship between government and the tele- 
vision industry. I was interested, I explained, in 
pressures by government on the TV networks. I 
particularly wanted to know about telephone calls 
from Presidents; I recognized that this was a deli- 
cate subject, but I assumed that as head of CBS he 
had received some. He had, as it turned out, from 
several Presidents. 

“I had a curious call from LBJ,” he said. “It was 
one night back in 1968, at the time of the Demo- 
cratic platform committee hearings in Washing- 
ton.” Johnson called on a Tuesday, Stanton said; it 
was August 20, and Dean Rusk was scheduled to 
testify at an evening session of the committee. As 
Stanton recalled the conversation, it went as fol- 
lows: 


LBs: Are you going to cover Dean Rusk tonight? 
STANTON: Yes. We're covering the whole thing. 

LBJ: No, I mean are you going to cover it live? 
STANTON: Why? 

LBJ: Rusk has an important statement. 

STANTON: If you're saying Rusk is going to have an 
important statement, we'll cover it live. But he has 
to be there on time. 

LBs: OK, just tell me the time—Ill have him there. 
STANTON: Well, 9:00 p.m. But you really have to get 
him there on time. We’ll be cutting into the Steve 
Allen show, and people are going to be furious if 
there is nothing going on. 


Stanton knew that the Steve Allen show (which 
on that night starred Jayne Meadows and the Ru- 
manian National Dance Company) began at 8:30 
p.M. and ran for one hour; viewers would naturally 
be disappointed, he reasoned, if time were pre- 
empted for a political broadcast and the screen 
showed an announcer doing “fill.” The CBS presi- 
dent had visions of the Secretary of State arriving 
late and the television audience getting nothing: no 
Steve Allen, no Jayne Meadows, no Rumanian 
dancers, not even Dean Rusk. 

The conversation with President Johnson con- 
tinued: 

STANTON: How long will Rusk speak? 

LBs: Not long~why? 

STANTON: We've got a special on blacks coming on 

at 9:30 p.m. and I don’t want Rusk to collide with 

that. 


The President assured Stanton there was no 
need to worry; the Secretary of State would be 
there on time, and he would be off before the spe- 
cial. j 
-<z Johnson was- true to his word. Precisely at 9:00 

PM. CBS correspondent Roger Mudd began in- 
troducing the broadcast from a booth in the hall. 


harbored some suspicion that Rusk had planned to 





“Suddenly,” Stanton said, “you could see Mudd 
look up, startled. Rusk was starting in right at 9:00 
P.M., straight up.” 

The President of the United States had called 
the president of CBS and sweet-talked Steve Allen 
off the air and the Secretary of State on the air, in 
prime time, for a specific political reason, which he 
did not share with Stanton. That afternoon Demo- 
cratic liberals had circulated a draft plank for the 
party platform calling for a halt to the bombing of 
North Vietnam. Lyndon Johnson wanted Dean 
Rusk on nationwide television, at an hour when he 
would have maximum exposure, to head off the in- 
clusion of any such plank in the platform. 

Rusk followed his marching orders. “We hear a 
good deal about stopping the bombing,” he said. 
“.. . If we mean: Let them get as far as Dupont 
Circle but don’t hit them while they are at Chevy 
Chase Circle, that would be too rude, let us say 
so.” The party platform, Rusk said, should “state 
objectives” but not outline “tactics or strategy.” In 
other words, no antibombing plank. 

Rusk, in fact, made no important announce- 
ment; but presumably Johnson had to tell Stanton 
something to justify handing over the network to 
the President at 9:00 p.m. As it turned out, how- 
ever, viewers were treated to a drama that was en- 
tirely unexpected, even by the President. Just as 
Rusk was finishing his twenty-five-minute state- 
ment, he was seen being given a piece of wire 
copy announcing the Soviet invasion of Czech- 
oslovakia. 

In plain view of the television audience, Rusk 
huddled with platform committee chairman Hale 
Boggs for a moment, and then announced: “I 
think I should go see what this is all about.” And 
he hurried away. 

Stanton, of course, had been watching CBS, 
waiting for that important statement. About twenty 
minutes later he got a call from the President. Did 
Rusk show up on time? Johnson wanted to know. 
Yes, said Stanton, hadn’t the President been 
watching? 

“No. Dobrynin came in to tell me what hap- 
pened [in Czechoslovakia], and I’ve been tied up. 
I’ve just convened the National Security Council.” 

“Can I use that?” 

“Ves.” 

“Excuse me, I want to tell our people this.” 

Stanton hung up and passed on his scoop to 
CBS News. 

It eventually became known that a summit 
meeting between Johnson and the leaders of the 
Soviet Union was to have been announced at the 
White House the next morning, August 21. But the 
Czech invasion killed the projected meeting, to 
Johnson’s bitter disappointment, and there was 
never any White House announcement that it had = 
even been contemplated. In retrospect, Stanton 
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announce the summit meeting that night on CBS. 
Now Stanton was a very old and close friend of 
Lyndon Johnson’s, and he was understandably re- 
luctant to think that the President might have been 
fibbing to him about Rusk having an “important 
statement.”1 

When the President of the United States wants 
network time, he calls up and gets it. Or he has 
one of his assistants call. Not only Lyndon John- 
son, but all recent Presidents have had a con- 
suming interest in television. The medium has a 
fascination for Presidents, an interest that- is easily 
understood, since so much of their political success 
depends on the skill with which they use it. 

A telephone call from a President to the pub- 
lisher of the New York Times, for example, is not 
an unknown event, but one cannot, somehow, pic- 
ture Lyndon Johnson calling up Arthur Ochs 
Sulzberger and saying: “Punch, Dean Rusk is go- 
ing to have an important announcement tonight, 
and I want you to give it page-one treatment, 


1Johnson’s personal relationship with Stanton dated back to 
the early 1940s. Johnson, then a congressman, went to New 
York looking for a network affiliation for KTBC, the Johnson 
family radio station in Austin. No one at CBS was too enthusi- 
astic about adding a small-power station in Austin to the net- 
work. At the time, stations in Dallas and San Antonio covered 
Austin fairly well. Stanton was then in charge of research for 
CBS; it was his job to know whether stations overlapped or did 
not. Stanton pointed out that Austin filled in just a little crack 
between San Antonio and Dallas. KTBC got its valuable CBS 
affiliation; later, in 1952, it acquired a television channel (also a 
CBS affiliate) and Johnson became a multimillionaire. The ra- 
dio and television station were the cornerstone of the Johnson 
family fortune, estimated, after Lyndon Johnson’s death, at 
some $20 million. 
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Great and terrible crusade. . . 





against the journalists. 


eight-column head with full text and pictures. 
What time does your Late City close?” 

But when a President calls the head of CBS, or 
NBC, or ABC, it is not easy, or even advisable, to 
brush him off. In the fall of 1971, Julian Good- 
man, the president of NBC, went to Rome for a 
staff meeting of NBC correspondents in Europe. 
One of the reporters at the private meeting com- 
plained that Nixon was “using” the television net- 
works to speak to the American people whenever 
he pleased, for free; he had done so something like 
fourteen times up to that date. 

Goodman agreed. But the correspondent per- 
sisted. “Julian, what is your attitude toward Presi- 
dent Nixon’s requests for television time?” 

“Our attitude,” said Goodman evenly, “is the 
same as our attitude toward previous Presidents: 
he can have any goddamn thing he wants.” 


Sometimes a presidential aide or appointee man- 
ages to act as a buffer between the White House 
and the networks. Newton Minow, the Chicago at- 
torney whom President John Kennedy made chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Commission, 
recalls that Kennedy once expressed dissatisfaction 
with NBC News. 

One night in April, 1962, Minow said, in the 
midst of Kennedy’s fight with the steel companies, 
the Huntley-Brinkley show on NBC included “a 
long speech by somebody who took the President 
apart. I happened to have watched it. We were 
having a small dinner party at home and I was 
getting dressed when my wife said, ‘The President 
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is on the phone?” As Minow recalled the conver- 
sation, it went this way: 


JFK: Did you see that goddamn thing on Huntley- 
Brinkley? 

MINOW: Yes. 

JFK: I thought they were supposed to be our 
friends. I want you to do something about that. 
You do something about that. 


Minow said that the President did not, as the 
story later got around in the television industry, 
ask that the FCC chairman take Huntley-Brinkley 
off the air. But, said Minow, the President “was 
mad.” 

Minow added: “Some nutty FCC chairman 
would “have called the network. Instead I called 
Kenny O’Donnell [Kennedy’s appointments secre- 
tary] in the morning and I said to him, ‘Just tell 
the President he’s very lucky he has an FCC chair- 
man who doesn’t do what the President tells 
him.’ ” 

When a President desires to make a television 
broadcast, there are standing arrangements to 
handle his request, procedures worked out between 
the White House and the Washington bureaus of 
the major networks. At the time Lyndon Johnson 
was President, the networks told the White House 
they needed six hours to make the technical ar- 
rangements for a White House broadcast; they 
could do it in three, they said, but could not guar- 
antee a good picture, or any picture. Despite this, 
Johnson often demanded instant access to the net- 
works and got on the air within one hour. 

Johnson used TV so frequently that finally he 
asked for—and the networks agreed to provide— 
“hot cameras,” manned throughout the day in the 
White House theater, with crews continually at the 
ready. Johnson could then walk into the theater 
and go on the air live, immediately. During the 
Dominican crisis he went on television on such 
short notice that he burst into the regular network 
programming with almost no introduction, startling 
millions of viewers. 

“Once Johnson went on the air so fast,” an NBC 
executive recalled, “that we couldn’t put up the 
presidential seal. When a network technician said 
- we need a second to put up the seal, Johnson said, 


~. Son, Pm the leader of the free world, and PU go 
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on the air when I want to. 


=< There is a seeming paradox in Richard Nixon’s 
view of television. On the one hand, television 


saved his political career in 1952, and he has often 
=- had kind words for the medium. Note, for ex- 


< ample, that in his 1962 false exit (“You won’t have 

Nixon to kick around any more”), he stated: 
“Thank God for television and radio for keeping 
the newspapers a little more honest.” As President, 











without television it might have been difficult for 
me to get people to understand a thing.” 

On the other hand, as President, Nixon criticized 
the networks. It was with Nixon’s blessing that 
Spiro Agnew launched his celebrated attack on 
network news analysts. Nixon’s Administration has 
made systematic efforts to cow the networks and 
destroy the credibility of the press, including televi- 
sion news. 

There is no inconsistency, however, if one under- 
stands that in Nixon’s view television ideally 
should serve only as a carrier, a mechanical means 
of electronically transmitting his picture and words 
directly to the voters. It is this concept of televi- 
sion-as-conduit that has won Nixon’s praise, not 
television as a form of electronic journalism. The 
moment that television analyzes his words, quali- 
fies his remarks, or renders news judgments, it be- 
comes part of the “press,” and a political target. 

In discussing Nixon and television, therefore, 
one must distinguish between television as a me- 
chanical means of communication and television as 
an intellectual instrument. “Pure” television is OK, 


‘television news is not. As President, Nixon’s use of 
‘television flows logically from these basic prem- 


ises. Thus at every opportunity Nixon sol- 
emnly addresses the nation, but he has usually avoid- 
ed the give-and-take of the televised news 
conference. Only in the first setting does Nixon 
have ‘total control—except for the analyses after- 


‘wards by network newsmen, which Spiro Agnew’s 


attacks were specifically designed to discourage. In 
short, to Richard Nixon, television ideally is the 
mirror, mirror on the wall. 


In April of 1971, John Ehrlichman, the Presi- 
dent’s chief assistant for domestic affairs, com- 
plained in person to Richard S. Salant, the presi- 
dent of CBS News, about Dan Rather, the 
network’s White House correspondent. Ehrlichman 
was in New York to appear on the CBS Morning 
News with correspondent John Hart. Afterwards 
Hart and Ehrlichman adjourned for breakfast at 
the Edwardian Room of the Plaza, where they 
were joined by Salant. The President’s assistant 
brought up the subject of CBS’s White House re- 
porter. 

“Rather has been jobbing us,” Ehrlichman said. 
Salant, seeking to inject a lighter note into the con- 
versation, told how Rather had been hired by CBS 
in 1962 after he had saved the life of a horse, an 
act of heroism that resulted in considerable public- 
ity and brought him to the attention of the net- 
work. It was then that Rather went to work for 
CBS News as chief of its Southwest bureau in Dal- 
las. When President Kennedy was assassinated in 
that city, Rather went on the air for the network, 


and his cool, poised coverage of the tragedy gained 
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plained to Ehrlichman, CBS 
brought Rather to Washington, 
in part because the new Presi- 
dent, Lyndon Johnson, was a 
fellow Texan. 

“Aren’t you going to open a 
bureau in Austin where Dan 
could have a job?” Ehrlichman 
asked Salant. He then accused 
Rather of never coming to see 
him in the White House, and he 
suggested it might be beneficial 
if Rather took a year’s vacation. 

That evening, following a 
presidential press conference at 
the White House, Ziegler told 
Rather cryptically that President 
Nixon’s obvious failure to rec- 
ognize him at that conference 
had “no connection” with some- 
thing that “you are about to 
hear.” 

Rather heard the next morn- 
ing. Salant telephoned William 
Small, head of the CBS Washington bureau. Small 
called Rather in and told him about the breakfast 
at the Plaza; he assured Rather that his standing 
with CBS was not affected. He said he was men- 
tioning the episode simply because sooner or later 
Rather was bound to learn about it. Rather told 
Small it was true he had not seen much of Ehr- 
lichman at the White House—because Ehrlichman 
would not see him. 

Now, however, Ziegler urged Rather to see 
Ehrlichman and talk the situation over. When 
Rather walked into Ehrlichman’s office, he found 
Haldeman waiting there as well. The conversation, 
with just the three men present, was blunt on both 
sides. As Rather reconstructed it, the dialogue pro- 
ceeded as follows: 


EHRLICHMAN: I wanted to tell you to your face I 
wasn’t in New York for this purpose. . . . I didn’t 
know there was going to be a breakfast. When the 
conversation went in the direction it did, I told 
them what I thought, which is I think you’re 
slanted. I don’t know whether it’s just sloppiness or 
you're letting your true feelings come through, but 
the net effect is that you’re negative. You have neg- 
ative leads on bad stories. 

RATHER: What’s a bad story? 

EHRLICHMAN: A story that’s dead-assed wrong. 
You’re wrong 90 percent of the time. 

RATHER: Then you have nothing to worry about; 
any reporter who’s wrong 90 percent of the time 
can’t last. 

HALDEMAN (breaking in): What concerns me is that 
you are sometimes wrong, but your style is very 
positive. You sound like you know what you're 
talking about, people believe you. 

EHRLICHMAN: Yeah, people believe you, and they 
shouldn’t. 





You have the floor, explain yourself, you are free! 


RATHER: I hope they do, and maybe now we are 
getting down to the root of it. You have trouble 
getting people to believe you. 
EHRLICHMAN: I didn’t say that. 


At one point Ehrlichman complained that “only 
the President, Bob, and sometimes myself” knew 
what was going on, and “you’re out there on the 
White House lawn talking as though you know 
what’s going on.” 


At the Plaza breakfast with Richard Salant, 
Ehrlichman had also singled out CBS correspon- 
dent Daniel Schorr for criticism. Schorr, said 
Ehrlichman, reported what the critics said about 
Nixon’s domestic programs, but not the Adminis- 
tration’s side. A few months later Schorr was under 
investigation by the FBI. Early on the morning of 
August 20, 1971, Ellen McCloy, Salant’s secretary, 
received a telephone call at CBS News headquar- 
ters on West Fifty-seventh Street in Manhattan. 
The call was from one Tom Harrington. “He’s the 
CBS FBI man,” Miss McCloy explained. “He al- 
ways opens up his conversations by saying “Tom 
Harrington FBI? ” 

He did so on this occasion, explaining to Miss 
McCloy that she would be getting a call from an- 
other FBI man “who is checking on Dan Schorr.” 
Salant was not in yet, so his secretary called him 
at home to alert him to the fact that the FBI was 
on the trail of a CBS correspondent. When the sec- 
ond agent called Miss McCloy, she gave him Sa- 
lant’s listed number in New Canaan, Connecticut. 
“He was in a big rush,” Miss McCloy recalled. 
“He gave the impression he had to have the infor- 
mation right away.” The FBI man then called the 
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CBS News president at his home, asking for the 
names of people who knew Dan Schorr. In the 
meantime Miss McCloy called Bill Small in Wash- 
ington, Schorr’s boss, to let him know what was 
happening. 

The FBI agent called Miss McCloy back twice. 
With Salant’s permission, she provided the names 
of other officials for him to talk to at CBS. Salant 
confirmed that the FBI agent who telephoned him 
presented the matter as “very urgent.” The sort of 
questions he was asked about Schorr, Salant said, 
were: “Was he loyal? Did he go around with dis- 
reputable people?” 

Schorr, a gray-haired, bespectacled family man 
of fifty-five, and a veteran of twenty years at CBS, 
definitely did not have the reputation of hanging 
around with disreputable people. A serious, hard- 
working newsman, he specialized in covering 
health, education, welfare, the environment, and 
economics. 

As Schorr recalls the sequence of events, it be- 
gan on Tuesday, August 17, when Nixon, in a 
speech to the Knights of Columbus, promised that 
“you can count on my support” to help parochial 
‘schools. The producer of the CBS Evening News— 
the Walter Cronkite show—called Schorr and asked 
for a follow-up story. Schorr went to see a source, 
a Catholic priest active in the field of education, 
who told him the Administration was doing noth- 
ing to aid Catholic schools. 

On Wednesday night Cronkite ran a film clip of 
Nixon’s speech promising to aid parochial schools, 
then cut to Schorr saying there was “absolutely 
nothing in the works” to help these schools. On 
Thursday, Alvin Snyder, the Administration’s dep- 
uty communications director for television, tele- 
phoned Schorr, asking him to come to the White 
House because “Peter Flanigan and others thought 
I didn’t have the facts.” Late in the day Schorr 
met at the White House with Pat Buchanan, Terry 
_ T. Bell, deputy commissioner of education, and 

Henry C. Cashen II, an assistant to Charles Col- 
son, who was then special counsel to the Presi- 
dent. “They began reading figures off very rap- 
idly,” Schorr said. He suggested that they put their 
main points down on paper and said he would try 
to get it on the air. 

On Thursday, the same day that Schorr was 
summoned to the White House, a member of the 
White House staff requested the FBI to investigate 
the CBS correspondent. 

On Friday morning Schorr reported to the CBS 
studios in Washington. An FBI agent was already 
=- there questioning Small, who declined to answer 
>: until he knew the reason. “I don’t know except it 
-has to do with government employment,” the FBI 
~ man said. Not having learned much from Small, 

the agent then wandered over to Schorr’s desk and 
‘Started asking routine > Mietions age? family? occu- 
Potion? a 








Without thinking, Schorr began answering, then 
suddenly stopped and said he would not say any- 
more until the agent specified what employment he 
was talking about. Since the agent would not or 
could not, Schorr refused to answer any further 
questions. 

“Is that what you want me to report?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you mind if I ask other people about 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

Schorr explained to the agent that he was in a 
“highly visible” occupation; it would soon get 
around that he was being investigated and it might 
seem as though he was looking for a job. And 
that, Schorr explained, could be harmful to his 
reputation and position at CBS. 

“All the rest of the day,” Schorr said, “calls 
came in from all over from people who said they 
had been approached by the FBI. Fred Friendly 
[the former president of CBS News] called from his 
vacation home in New Hampshire. They had tele- 
phoned him and asked to see him, but he said he 
would not talk to them without checking with me. 
They called Bill Leonard and Gordon Manning, 
both vice presidents of CBS News. They called Er- 
nie Leiser, the executive producer of CBS specials. 
Sam Donaldson of ABC was called. Irv Levine of 
NBC, who was with me in Moscow, was called; 
they wanted to know how I carried on as a corre- 
spondent in Moscow.” When some of those ques- 
tioned asked why the FBI was making these in- 
quiries, they were told that Dan Schorr was being 
considered for a high government post, a position 
of trust. 

Then Schorr discovered that “the FBI had talked 
to my neighbors, including Marjorie Hunter of the 
New York Times.” One neighbor reported that 
Schorr’s home had apparently been under surveil- 
lance. By now Schorr was determined to know 
more. “There were two theories at CBS: first, that 
it was a real employment investigation, and sec- 
ond, that it was an adverse investigation as a result 
of my stories on Catholic school aid. But if 
there was a job involved, where the hell was 
it?” 

On November 11, the Washington Post pub- 
lished a detailed front-page story about the FBI in- 
vestigation. The story. said the probe had been ini- 
tiated by the office of Frederic V. Malek. As 
personnel man in the White House, Malek earned 
a reputation as “the Cool Hand Luke” of the 
Nixon Administration. 

The storm broke over Ron Ziegler at the White 
House morning press briefing. Schorr, Ziegler told 
newsmen, was being checked for a job in “the area 
of the environment.” Malek, Ziegler added, was in 
charge of searching “across the nation” for “quali- 
fied people.” Claiming “I am trying to be 
forthright with you,” Ziegler nevertheless repeat- 

















edly ducked the simple, direct question of who had 
ordered the FBI investigation. He kept saying that 
“. . . it was part of the Malek process.” But the 
transcript of the briefing does include this ex- 
change: 


Q.: Is it your understanding Mr. Malek was aware 
that an FBI check was under way? 
ZIEGLER: Yes. 


In an interview published the next day, Malek 
seemed to imply that there had been a full field 
FBI probe. Malek said someone on his staff—again 
unidentified—had asked the FBI to investigate 
Schorr but “the message somehow got bungled. 
Somehow something went wrong. Either I wasn’t 
clear on what I wanted or the staff wasn’t clear or 
the FBI. A breakdown occurred.” 

Something indeed had gone wrong, and Senator 
Sam J. Ervin, Democrat of North Carolina, a 
Southern defender of constitutional liberties, an- 
nounced a Senate investigation of the episode. 

“Job or no job,” Schorr told the Ervin com- 
mittee, “the launching of such an investigation 
without consent demonstrates an insensitivity to 
personal rights. An FBI investigation is not a 
neutral matter. It has an impact on one’s life, 
on relations with employers, neighbors, and 
friends.” 

Considering the Administration’s protestations of 
innocence, it was surprising how little cooperation 
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Ervin received. The President declined to let any 
staff member testify—Malek, Herbert Klein, and 
Colson all refused invitations—but the White 
House sent a letter to Ervin, saying that Schorr 
“was being considered for a post that ‘is presently 
filled?” The letter was signed by John W. Dean 
III, counsel to the President. Nixon, the letter 
added, had decided that such job investigations in 
the future would not be initiated “without prior 
notification to the person being investigated.” On 
the same day the letter was published, the Wash- 
ington Post quoted an unnamed White House offi- 
cial as saying that the job for which Schorr had 
been investigated was that of assistant to Russell 
E. Train, the chairman of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. The story indicated that the Ad- 
ministration thought Schorr might produce a series 
of television programs on the environment. 

The leak was not entirely convincing, since Train 
had no assistant producing TV shows, and the 
White House letter to Ervin distinctly said the job 
was “presently filled.” In fact, the council had no 
one with the title or duties of assistant to the 
chairman; no such job existed. 


Much of the pressure by government on the net- 
works takes place out of public view. The tele- 
phone calls from White House assistants and the 
visits to network executives by presidential aides 





A quarter hour after its death, it was alive again. 








are seldom publicized. For the most part, however, 
it is CBS that feels the greatest pressure under the 
Nixon Administration. The official who bears the 
brunt of that pressure is Richard Salant, the presi- 
dent of CBS News. 

Salant, a lawyer turned news executive, occupies 
a high-pressure job; he wears glasses, has a reced- 
ing hairline, and chain-smokes. Unlike some net- 
work executives, he is unusually outspoken. Salant 
reeled off a list of pressures from and contacts with 
CBS emanating from the Administration. 

In February of 1971, he said, CBS did a seg- 
ment on Agnew on the program 60 Minutes. Nar- 
rator Mike Wallace reported that Agnew’s grades 
at Forest Park High School “were mediocre at 
best.” CBS asked to see the grades, Wallace added, 
“but school principal Charles Michael told us Ag- 
new’s record was pulled from the file when he be- 
came Vice President.” The program, tracing Ag- 
new’s early career, also noted that he once served 
as personnel director at a supermarket and, like 
other employees, “Agnew often wore a smock with 
the words ‘No Tipping Please’ on it.” 

After the broadcast, Salant said, the President’s 
director of communications, Herbert Klein, tele- 
phoned ‘him. “Klein called and said he wanted to 
see me. He came to New York and came to my of- 
fice and made small talk. Then he got around to 
the point; he said the Vice President didn’t see 60 
Minutes, he never looks at those things. But Mrs. 
Agnew saw it and didn’t like it.” 

Salant told Klein that 60 Minutes had broadcast 
letters from viewers who did not like the Agnew 
program; CBS would be happy to receive a letter 
from Mrs. Agnew. 

Once Klein telephoned Reuven Frank, then 
president of NBC News, to protest a broadcast by 
David Brinkley. Frank became so furious that he 
stormed next door into the office of Richard C. 
Wald, then vice president of NBC News (later 
‘Frank’s successor), to let off steam. 

“Relax,” said Wald, “he gets paid to call you.” 

A few days later on a Saturday morning, the 
White House telephoned Frank at home. Frank 
was annoyed since he was kept waiting on the line, 
it was his day off, and he hadn’t had his breakfast 
yet. He started to do a slow burn again. Finally 
Klein came on. He was calling, he announced 
cheerily, to say he had seen something he liked on 
NBC; he just wanted Frank to know. 


It may be that no single example of government 
power directed at television news means very 
much—Dan Rather survived John Ebrlichman’s be- 








moanings, Salant’s sympathy for Judy Agnew was 
limited, and so on—but taken together, such in- 
cidents constitute a pattern of pressure that has 
dangerous implications. It is by means of such con- 
tacts that political leaders attempt to influence the 
presentation of the news so as to put the govern- 
ment in the most favorable light. 

` The First Amendment clearly protects the 
printed press, But the Founding Fathers, after all, 
did not foresee the advent of television, and the 
degree to which broadcasting is protected by the 
First Amendment has been subject to shifting in- 
terpretation. Technology has outpaced the Consti- 
tution, and the result is a major paradox: televi- 
sion news, which has the: greatest impact on the 
public, is the most vulnerable and the least pro- 
tected news medium. 

Only economics limits the number of newspapers 
and magazines that may be published. But the 
number of radio frequencies and television chan- 
nels is finite; the rationale for government regu- 
lation is that stations would otherwise overlap and 
interfere with each other. Cable television may one 
day erode the technological argument for govern- 
ment regulation by opening up an unlimited num- 
ber of channels, but for the moment the networks 
remain under government supervision and the 
Dean Rusks will continue, when they want to, to 
replace the Steve Allens and the Rumanian danc- 
ers on short notice. 

The government’s ultimate power over the net- 
works is its ability to take away a license at re- 
newal time and give it to someone else. Public 
television, dependent on Congress for funds, is 
even more susceptible to government intervention 
than the networks; the Nixon Administration has 
made no secret of its discontent with public televi- 
sion. 


Walter Cronkite believes the Nixon Administra- 
tion attacked the news media “to raise the credi- 
bility of the Administration. It’s like a first-year 
physics experiment with two tubes of water—you 
put pressure on one side and it makes the other 
side go up or down.” He added: “I have charged 
that this is a ‘conspiracy.’ I don’t regret my use of 
that word.” Se 

By applying constant pressure, in ways seen and 
unseen, the leaders of the government have at- 
tempted to shape the news to resemble the images 
seen through the prism of their own power. The 
Administration’s attacks, Richard Salant acknowl- 
edged, have “made us all edgy. Weve thought 
about things we shouldn’t think about.” C 
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And going everywhere. 
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They plot their course by the sun. 

South in winter, north in summer. 

And they’sail fhe world over. From 
Amsterdam to Abidjan. From Leningrad to 
Los Angeles. From Bergen to Bali. 

These are the new Vikings of the 
Royal Viking Line, in ships sparkling new 
from fo’c’sle to fantail: 

The Royal Viking Star, the Royal Viking 
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Sky, and the Royal Viking Sea. 

All of Norwegian registry. And spirit. 

They’ve set sail with the old Viking 
boldness, the new Scandinavian sense of 
style, with a fresh and innovative approach 
to the concept of cruising. 

Discover more about these resplendent 
ships and the worldwide schedule of voyages 
planned for them on the following page. 
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Nhen Vikings build a cruise ship. It’s more than a resort 
tel gone to sea. The streamlined bow, the solid teak 

cks tell you that. True: the only class of service and 
‘ommodation is first. And you'll find everything you'd 
ect aboard a great cruise ship—superb international 
sine, a heated pool, night clubs, lounges, entertainment— 
s much you wouldn’t expect, including a 450-work 
lection of original art and sculpture. 

3ut 20th Century Vikings demand something special of a 
2. A sense of freedom. Adventure. An intimacy with the 

. Our concept of cruising is to give a limited number of 
»ple unlimited opportunity to enjoy the sea. So we 

ry fewer than 500 passengers on ships of 22,000 tons— 
zer than some vessels that carry half-again as many. An 
redible 94% of all our staterooms look out on the ocean. 
ım our vast and lofty dining room, the view stretches 
m one horizon to re ib 
ather. And everyone 4 ciai 
dard can partake of the 
w and the cuisine in a 
gle seating. 

“or every five passen- 
‘s, there are more than 
ee crewmembers. Men 
Norway attend the ship in the Viking tradition, men and 
men of 25 nations attend you in the European tradition. 
air common language is English. 

„ike the original Viking ships, ours are built for discovery. 
ey'Il cruise virtually everywhere, from the North Sea to the 
uth Seas. In 1973 and 1974, they'll explore the known 

rld as no one has since the original Vikings. If you'd like 
see your world afresh, join one of these new 

qng expeditions: 





Volume |: Europe and the Mediterranean 

North Cape/Spitsbergen, 14 days from Copenhagen, 
o choose from in summer 1973. 

Russia/Europe, 14 or 22 days from Copenhagen, 

y or August 1973. 

North Cape/Russia, 28 or 36 days from Copenhagen, 
y or August 1973. 

Mediterranean, 22 or 30 days from Southampton, 
gust or September 1973. 

Atlantic Islands/African Coast, 14 or 16 days from 
ithampton, December 1973. 

Transatlantic Crossings, 7 or 9 days from Southampton, 
»tember 1973 and January 1974. 


:ngland/Caribbean/ Mexico, 28 days from Southampton, 
iuary 1974, 









Volume II: U.S./Mexico and the Caribbean 


9. Caribbean/Mexico/Trans-Canal, 12 to 20 days, from East 

or West Coast, April, September, December 1973; 

January, April 1974. 

10. West Coast/Caribbean, 32 days from West Coast, 

December 1973. 

11. West Coast/Caribbean/Europe, 35 days from West Coast, 

April 1973 and 1974. 

12. Mexico, 15 days from West Coast, January 1974. 

13. September in Canada, 14 days from New York, 

September 1973. 

14. Bermuda/ Nassau, 9 days from New York, October 1973. 
Volume III: Long Cruises 

15. South America/South Africa, 57 days from East Coast, 

October 1973. 

16. South Seas, 46 to 67 days from East or West Coast, 

January, September, October, December 1973; 

January, February 1974. 

17. Circle Pacific, 66 to 69 days from West Coast, 

February 1973; February and March 1974. 


Volume IV: Around the World 


18. Around the World, 97 days from West Coast, January 1974. 
19. Around the World, 100 days from East Coast, February 1974. 


The best place to start planning your Royal Viking cruise 
is at your professional travel agent's. He'll give you sea- 
worthy assistance with reservations, wardrobe planning, 


tours, etc. Or call us, 800-227-4246 toll-free (N. Cal. & Canada, 


415-398-8000, collect; S. Cal., 213-627-1365, collect). 


To: Cruise Consultant, Royal Viking Line, Dept. C-7 
One Embarcadero Center, San Francisco, CA 94111. 


| want to learn more about the Royal Vikings and 
their world. Please send me: 
O Volume |, Europe & the Mediterranean; 
O Volume II, U.S./Mexico, Caribbean; 
O Volume III, Long Cruises; 
O Volume IV, Around the World. 


Name 

Address 

City Stat Zip 
Travel Agent City 
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A story by Susan Sontag 


I am going to China. 


I will walk across the Lo Wu Bridge spanning the 
Shum Chun River between Hong Kong and China. 


After I have been in China for a while I will walk 
across the Lo Wu Bridge spanning the Shum Chun 
River between China and Hong Kong. 


Five variables: 
Lo Wu Bridge 
Shum Chun River 
Hong Kong 
China 
peaked cloth caps 


Consider other possible permutations. 
I have never been to China. 
I have always wanted to go to China. Always. 
II 

Will this trip appease a longing? 

Q. [stalling for time] The longing 

to go to China, you mean? 

A. Any longing. 
Yes. 
Archaeology of longings. 
But its my whole life! 
Don’t panic. “Confession is nothing, knowledge is 


everything.” That’s a quote but I’m not going to 
tell who said it. 


Hints: 
—a writer 
—somebody wise 
—an Austrian (i.e., a Viennese Jew) 
—a refugee 
—he died in America in 1951 


Confession is me, knowledge is everybody. 
Archaeology of conceptions. 


Am I permitted a pun? 


MI 
The conception of this trip is very old. 


First conceived when? As far back as I can remem- 
ber. 
— Investigate possibility that I was 
conceived in China, though born 
in New York and brought up else- 
where (America). 
— write M. 
— telephone?? 


Prenatal relation to China: certain foods, perhaps. 


But I don’t remember M. saying she actually liked 
Chinese food. 

— Didn’t she say that at the gen- 
eral’s banquet she spit the whole 
of the hundred-year-old egg into 
her napkin? 


Something filtering through the bloody mem- 
branes, anyway. 


Myrna Loy China, Turandot China. Beautiful, mil- 
lionaire Soong sisters from Wellesley & their hus- 
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bands. A landscape of jade, teak, bamboo, fried dog. 


Missionaries, foreign military advisers. Fur. traders 
in the Gobi Desert, among them my young father. 


Chinese forms placed about the first living room I 


remember (we moved away when I was six): . 


plump ivory and rose quartz elephants on parade, 
narrow rice-paper scrolls of black calligraphy in 
gilded wood frames, Buddha the Glutton immobi- 
lized under an ample lampshade of taut pink silk. 
Compassionate Buddha, slim, in white porcelain. 
— Historians of Chinese art distin- 
guish between porcelain and 
proto-porcelain. 


-Colonialists collect. 


_ Trophies brought back, left behind in homage to 
the other living room, in the real Chinese house, 
the one I never saw. Unrepresentative, opaque ob- 
jects. In dubious taste (but I only know that now). 
Confusing solicitations. The birthday gift of a 
bracelet made of five small tubular lengths of 
- green jade, each tiny end capped in gold, which I 
never wore. 
— Colors of jade: 

green, all sorts, notably emer- 

ald green and bluish green 

white 

Bray 

yellow 

brownish 

reddish 

other colors 


One certainty: China inspired the first lie I remem- 
ber telling. Entering the first grade I told my class- 
mates that I was born in China. I think they were 
impressed. 


I know that I wasn’t born in China. 


_ The four causes of my wanting to go to China: 
Material 

~ Formal 
Efficient 
Final 


The oldest country in the world: it requires years 
of arduous full-time study to learn its language. 
=- The country of science fiction—where everyone 
speaks with the same voice. Maotsetungized. 


_ Whose voice is the voice of the person who wants 
_ to go to China? A child’s voice. Less than six years 
old. : 


Is going to China like going to the moon? FI tell 
you when I get back. ae 





-is going to China like being born again? 


Forget that I was conceived in China. 


IV 


Not only my father and mother but Richard and 
Pat Nixon have been to China before me. Not to 
mention Marco Polo, Matteo Ricci, the Lumiére 
brothers (or at least one of them), Teilhard. de | 
Chardin, Pearl Buck, Paul Claudel, and Norman 
Bethune. Henry Luce was born there, Everyone 
dreams of returning. 
— Did M. move from California to 
Hawaii three years ago to be 
closer to China? 


After she came back for good in 1939, M. used to 
say, “In China, children don’t talk.” But telling me 
that in China burping at the table is a polite way 
of showing appreciation for the meal didn’t mean I 
could burp. 


As a child, whenever I left my house it seemed 
plausible that Pd made China up. I knew I was ly- 
ing when I told friends at school that I was born 
there; but being only a small portion of a lie so 
much bigger and more inclusive, mine was quite 
forgivable. Told in the service of the bigger lie, my 
lie became a kind of truth. The important thing 
was to convince my classmates that China actually 
did exist. 


Was the first time I told my lie after, or before, 
I announced in school that I was now a “half- 
orphan”? 

— That was true. 


I have always thought: China is as far as anyone 
can go. 
— Still true. 


When I was ten, I dug a hole in the backyard. I 
Stopped when it got to be six feet by six feet by 
six feet. The maid, teasingly: “What are you trying 
to do? Dig all the way to China?” 


No. I just wanted a place to sit in. I laid eight- 
foot-long planks over the hole: the desert sun 
scorches. The house we lived in then had four 
rooms, a stucco bungalow on a dirt road at the 
edge of town. The ivory and quartz elephants had 
been auctioned. 

— my refuge 

— my cell 

— my study 

— my grave 


Yes. I wanted to dig all the way to China. And 




















come bursting out the other end, standing on my 
„head or walking on my hands. 





The landlord drove over in his jeep one day and 

told M. the hole had to be filled in within twenty- 

_ four hours because it was dangerous. Anyone 

` crossing the yard at night might fall in. I showed 

him how it was entirely covered by boards, solid 

- boards, except for the small square entrance on the 

north side where, with difficulty, I myself could 

-just fit in, jump down. 

— Anyway, who was going to cross 
the yard at night? A coyote? A 
lost Indian? A tubercular or 
asthmatic neighbor? An angry 
landlord? 


















a Inside the hole, I scraped out a niche in the east 

_ wall, where I set a candle. I sat on the floor. Dirt 

fell through the cracks between the planks into my 
mouth. It was too dark to read. 

—I never worried, as I was about 
to jump down, that I might land 
on a snake or a Gila monster 
curled up on the floor of the 
hole. 


1 filed in the hole. The maid helped me. 


hree months later I dug it again. It was easier 
is time, because the earth was loose. Remember- 
ing Tom Sawyer with the fence that had to be 
whitewashed, I got three of the five Fuller kids 
across the road to help me. I promised them they 
could sit in the hole whenever I wasn’t using it. 





Southwest. Southwest. My desert childhood, off- 
balance, dry, hot. 


Ihave been thinking about the following Chinese 
— 


-| spring summer | end of summer/ autumn] winter 
; beginning 
of autumn 




















white {black 





= tortoise 





sympathy 


: I would like to be in the center. 


The center is earth, yellow; it lasts from the end of 
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summer through the beginning of autumn. It has 
no bird, no animal. 


Sympathy. 
Vv 


Invited by the Chinese government, I am going to 
China. 


Why does everybody like China? Everybody. 


Chinese things: 
Chinese food 
Chinese laundries 
Chinese torture 


China is certainly too big for a foreigner to under- 
stand. But so are most places. 


For the moment I am not inquiring about “revolu- . 
tion” (Chinese revolution), but trying to grasp the 
meaning of patience. 


And cruelty. And the endless presumption of the 
Occident. The bemedaled officers who led the 
Anglo-French occupation of Peking in 1860 prob- 
ably sailed back to Europe with trunks of chinoi- 
serie and respectful dreams of returning to China 
some day as civilians and connoisseurs. 

— The Summer Palace, “the cathe- 
dral of Asia” (Victor Hugo), pil- 
laged and burned. 

—Chinese Gordon 


Chinese patience. Who assimilates whom? 


My father was sixteen when he first went to China. 
M. was—I think—twenty-four. 


I still weep in movies with a scene in which a fae : 
ther returns home after a long, desperate absence, 
at the moment when he hugs his child. Or chil- 
dren. 


The first Chinese object I acquired on my own was 
in Hanoi in May, 1968. A pair of green and white 
canvas sneakers with “Made in China” in ridged. 
letters on the rubber soles. They look just tke 
Keds. 


‘Riding around Pnom Penh in a rickshaw in April, 


1968, I thought of the photograph I have of my fa- 
ther in a rickshaw in Tien-tsin taken in 1931. He 
looks pleased, boyish, shy, absent. He is gazing 
into the camera. 


A trip into the history of my family. I’ve been told 


that the Chinese are pleased when they learn that 


a visitor from n Europe or America has some root in 








prewar China. Objection: My parents were on the 
wrong side. Amiable, sophisticated Chinese reply: 
But all foreigners who lived in China at that time 
were on the wrong side. 


La Condition Humaine is called Man’s Fate in 
English. Not convincing. 


Pve always liked hundred-year-old eggs. (They’re 
duck eggs, approximately two years old, the time it 
takes to become an exquisite green and trans- 
lucent-black cheese. 

—Tve always wished they were a 
hundred years old. Imagine 
what they might have mutated 
into by then.) 


In restaurants in New York and San Francisco I 
often order a portion. The waiters inquire in their 
scanty English if I know what Pm ordering. I af- 
firm that I do. The waiters go away. When the or- 
der comes, I tell my eating companions how deli- 
cious they are, but I always end up having all the 
slices to myself; everyone I know finds the sight of 
them disgusting. 

— Q. Didn’t David try the eggs? 

More than once. 
~ A, Yes. To please me. 


Pilgrimage. 


Pm not returning to my birthplace, but to the 
place where I was conceived. 


When I was four, my father’s partner, Mr. Chen, 
-taught me how to eat with chopsticks. During his first 
-and only trip to America. He said I looked Chinese. 

Chinese food 
Chinese torture 
Chinese politeness 


M. watched, approvingly. They all went back on 
the boat together. 


China was objects. And absence. M. had a mus- 
tard-gold liquescent silk robe that belonged to a 
lady-in-waiting in the court of the Dowager Em- 
: press, she said. 


And discipline. And taciturnity. 


What was everybody doing in China all that time? 
My father and mother playing Great Gatsby and 
Daisy inside the British Concession, Mao Tse-tung 
thousands of miles inland marching, marching, 
marching, marching, marching, marching. In the 
Cities, millions of lean coolies smoking opium, pull- 
ing rickshaws, peeing on the sidewalks, letting 
hemselves be pushed around by foreigners and 


Unlocatable “White Russians,” albinos nodding 
over samovars as I imagined them when I was five 
years old. 


I imagined boxers raising their heavy leather 
gloves in the air to deflect the hurtling lead of 
Krupp cannons. No wonder they were defeated. 


I am looking in an encyclopedia at a photograph 
whose caption reads: “Souvenir photograph of a 
group of Westerners with the corpses of tortured 
Boxers. Honghong. 1899.” In the foreground, a row 
of decapitated Chinese bodies whose heads have 
rolled some distance away; it is not always clear 
which body each head belongs to. Five white men 
standing behind them, posing for the camera. Two 
are wearing their safari hats; a third holds his at 
his right side. In the shallow-looking water behind 
them, several sanpans. The beginning of a village 
on the left. Mountains in the background, lightly 
touched with snow. 
— The men are smiling. 
— Undoubtedly, it is a sixth West- 
erner, their friend, who is taking 
the picture. 


Shanghai smelling of incense and gunpowder and 
dung. A United States Senator (from Missouri) at 
the turn of the century: “With God’s help, we 
shall raise Shanghai up and up and up until it 
reaches the level of Kansas City.” Buffalo in the 
late 1930s, disemboweled by the bayonets of in- 
vading Japanese soldiers, groaning in the streets of 
Tien-tsin. 


Outside the pestilential cities, an occasional sage 
crouches at the breast of a green mountain. A 
great deal of elegant geography separates each 
sage from his nearest counterpart. All sages are old 
but not all are hirsute enough to grow white 
beards. 


Warlords, landlords; mandarins, concubines. Old 
China Hands. Flying Tigers. 


Words that are pictures. Shadow theater. Storm 
Over Asia. 


VI 


I am interested in wisdom. I am interested in 
walls. China famous for both. 


From the entry on China in the Encyclopedia Uni- 
versalis (Vol. 4, Paris, 1968, p. 306): “Dans les con- 
versations, on aime toujours les successions de 
courtes phrases dont chacune est induite de la 
précédente, selon la méthode chinoise tradition- — 
nelle de raisonnement.” ee 
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Life lived by quotations. In China, the art of quo- 
tation has reached its apogee. Guidance in all 
tasks. 


There is a woman in China, twenty-nine years old, 
whose right foot is on her left leg. Her name is 
Tsui Wen Shi. The train accident that cost her her 
right leg and her left foot occurred in January, 
1972. The operation which grafted her right foot 
onto her left leg took place in Peking and was per- 
formed, according to the People’s Daily, “under the 
guidance of the proletarian line of Chairman Mao 
on matters of health, but also thanks to advanced 
surgical techniques.” 

—The newspaper article explains 
why the surgeons didn’t graft 
her left foot back on her left 
leg: the bones of her left foot 
were smashed, the right foot was 
intact. 

— The reader is not asked to take 
anything on faith. This is not a 
surgical miracle. 


I am looking at the photograph of Tsui Wen Shi, 
sitting erectly on some sort of table covered with a 
white cloth, smiling, her hands clasping her bent 
left knee. 


Her right foot is very large. 


The flies are all gone, killed twenty years ago in 
the Great Fly Killing Campaign. Intellectuals who, 
after criticizing themselves, were sent to the coun- 
tryside to be reeducated by sharing the lot of peas- 
ants, are returning to jobs in Shanghai and Peking 
and Canton. 


Wisdom has gotten simpler, more practicable. 
More horizontal. The sages’ bones whiten in 
mountain caves and the cities are clean. People are 
eager to. tell their truth, together. 


Feet long since unbound, women hold meetings to 
“speak bitterness” about men. Children recite anti- 
imperialist fairy tales. Soldiers elect and dismiss 
their officers. Ethnic minorities have a limited per- 
mission to be folkloric. Chou En-lai remains lean 
and handsome as Tyrone Power, but Mao Tse-tung 
now resembles the fat Buddha under the lamp- 
shade. Everyone is very calm. 


Vil 


Three things I’ve been promising myself for twenty 
years that I would do before I die: 
—climb the Matterhorn 
—learn to play the harpsichord 
—study Chinese 
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Perhaps it’s not too late to climb the Matterhorn. 
(As Mao Tse-tung swam, didactically old, eleven 
miles down the Yangtze?) My fussed-over lungs 
are, if anything, sturdier today than when I was in 
my teens. 


Richard Mallory vanished forever, behind a huge 
cloud, just as he was sighted nearing the top of the 
peak. My father, tubercular, never came back from 
China. 


I never doubted I would go to China someday. 

Even when it got so hard to go, impossible even, 
for an American. 

— Being so confident, I never con- 

sidered making that one of my 

three wishes (fantasies, projects). 


David wears my father’s ring. The ring, a white 
silk scarf with his initials embroidered in black silk 
thread, and a pigskin wallet with his name 
stamped in small gold letters on the inside, are all 
that belonged to him that I possess. I don’t know 
what his handwriting was like, not even his signa- 
ture. The shield of the ring, slight, lightweight, 
bears his initials too. 

— Surprising that it should just fit 

David’s finger. 


Eight variables: 
rickshaw 
my son 
my father 
my father’s ring 
death 
China 
‘optimism 
blue cloth jackets 


The number of permutations here are impressive: 
epic, pathetic. Tonic. 


‘I have some photos, too, all taken before I was 
born. In rickshaws, on camels and boat decks, be- 
fore the wall of the Forbidden City. Alone, with 
his mistress, with M., with his two partners, Mr. 
Chen and the White Russian. 


It is oppressive.to have an invisible father. 
—Doesn’t David also have an in- 
visible father? 
— Yes, but D.’s father is not a 
dead boy. 


My father keeps getting younger. (I don’t know 
where he’s buried. M. says she’s forgotten.) 


An unfinished pain that might, just might, get lost 
in the endless Chinese smile. 
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VII 


The most exotic place of all. 


China is not a place that I—at least—can go to, just 
because I decide to go. 


My parents decided against bringing me to China. 
I had to wait for the government to invite me. 
— Another government. 


For meanwhile, while I was waiting, upon their 
China, the China of pigtails and Chiang Kai-shek 
and more people than can be counted, had been 
grafted the China of optimism, the bright future, 
more people than can be counted, blue cloth jack- 
ets and peaked caps. 


Conception, pre-conception. 


What conception of this trip can I have in ad- 
vance? 


A trip in search of political understanding? 
— “Notes Toward a Definition of 
Cultural Revolution”? 


Yes. But grounded in guesswork, vivified by mis- 
conceptions. Since I don’t understand the language. 
Already six years older than my father, I haven’t 
climbed the Matterhorn or learned to play the 
harpsichord or studied Chinese. 


A trip that might ease a private grief? 


If so, the grief will be eased in a willful way: be- 

cause I want to stop grieving. Death is unremit- 

table, unnegotiable. Not unassimilable. But who 

assimilates whom? “All men must die, but death 

can vary in its significance. The ancient Chinese 

writer Szuma Chien said, ‘Though death befalls all 

men alike, it may be heavier than Mount Tai or 
lighter than a feather.’ ” l 

l — This is not the whole of the 
brief quote given in Quotations 
from Chairman Mao Tse-tung, 
but it is all I need now. 

— Note that even in this abridged 
quote from Mao Tse-tung there 
is a quote within a quote. 

— The omitted final sentence of 
the quote makes clear that it is 
the heavy death which is desir- 
able, not the light one. 


He died so far away. By visiting my father’s death, 
a im heavier. I will bury him myself. 


_trian-Jewish refugee sage 


Whether it is the future or the past need not be 
decided in advance. 


What makes the Chinese different is that they live 
both in the past and in the future. Most West- 
erners live in the present. 


Hypothesis. Individuals who seem truly remarkable 
generally give the impression of belonging to an- 
other epoch. (Either some epoch in the past. Or, 
quite simply, the Future.) No one extraordinary 
appears to be entirely contemporary. People who 
are contemporary don’t appear at all: 

they are invisible. 


Moralism is part of the past, moralism rules the 
domain of the future. We hesitate. Wary, ironic, 
disillusioned. What a difficult bridge this present 
has become! How many, many trips we have to 
undertake so as not to be empty and invisible. 


IX 


From The Great Gatsby, p. 2: “When I came back 
from the East last autumn I felt that I wanted the 
world to be in uniform and at a sort of moral at- 
tention forever; I wanted no more riotous excur- 
sions with privileged glimpses into the human 
heart.” 
— Another “East,” but no mat- 
ter. The quote fits. 
— Fitzgerald meant New 
York, not China. 
— (Much to be said about the 
“discovery of the modern 
function of the quotation,” 
attributed by Hannah 
Arendt to Walter Benjamin 
in her essay “Walter Ben- 
jamin.” 
— Facts: 
a writer 
someone brilliant 
a German fie, a 
Berlin Jew] 
a refugee 
he died at the 
French-Spanish 
‘border in 1940 
—To Benjamin, I would 
add Mao Tse-tung and 
Godard.) 


“When I came back from the East last autumn I 
felt that I wanted the world . . .” Why shouldn’t 
the world stand at moral attention? Poor, bruised 
world. E 


First half of second quotation from unnamed A 


America 
































“Man as such is the problem of our time; the 
problems of individuals are fading away and are 
even forbidden, morally forbidden.” 





It’s not that Fm afraid of getting simple, by going 
to China. The truth is simple. 






















| will be taken to see factories, schools, collective 
farms, hospitals, museums, dams. There will be 
< banquets and ballets. I will never be alone. I will 
«smile often (though I don’t understand Chinese). 


Second half of unidentified quote: “The personal 
problem of the individual has become a subject of 
laughter for the Gods, and they are right in their 
lack. of pity.” 


“Fight individualism,” 
- moralist. 


says Chairman Mao. Master 


Once China meant ultimate refinements: in pot- 
tery, cruelty, astrology, manners, food, eroticism, 
landscape painting, the relation of thought to writ- 
ten sign. Now China means ultimate simplifying. 


What doesn’t put me off, imagining it on the eve 

of my departure for China, is all that talk about 

goodness. I don’t share the anxiety I detect in ev- 
ryone I know about being too good. 

-— As if goodness brings with it 
a loss of energy, individ- 
uality; 

—in men, a loss of vi- 
rility. 

-+ Bobby Fischer doesn’t always beat Boris Spassky. 

“Nice guys finish last.” American saying. 

“It’s not hard for one to do a bit of good. What is 

hard is to do good all one’s life and never do any- 

thing bad... .” (Quotations from Chairman Mao 

Tse-tung, 1967 Bantam. paperback edition, p. 141.) 


A teeming world of oppressed. coolies and con- 
-cubines. Of cruel landlords. Of arrogant manda- 
rins, arms crossed, their long fingernails sheathed 
inside the wide sleeves of their robes. All muta 
aceably, into Heavenly Girl & Boy Scouts as the 
d Star mounts over China. 





Why not want to be good? | 


l ut to be. good, one must be dpi. ‘Simpler, as 
in a return to origins. Simpler, as in a great forget- 
ting. 


X 


nce, leaving China to return to the United States 
isit their child: (or children), my father and M. 


Project for a Trip to China 


took the train. On the Trans-Siberian Railroad, ten 
days without a dining car, they cooked in their 
compartment on a Sterno stove. Since just one 
breathful of cigarette smoke was apparently 
enough to send my father into an asthmatic attack, 
M., who smokes, probably spent a lot of time in 
the corridor. 
—I am imagining this. M. never 
told me this, as she did tell me 
the following anecdote. 


Crossing Stalin’s Russia, M. wanted to get out 
when the train stopped in Bialystok, where her 
mother, who had died in Los Angeles when M. 
was fourteen, had been born; but in the 1930s the 
doors of the coaches reserved for foreigners were 
sealed. 

— The train stayed for several 
hours in the station. 

— Old women rapped on the icy 
windowpane, hoping to sell 
them tepid kvass and oranges. 

— M. wept. 

— She wanted to feel the ground 
of her mother’s faraway birth- 
place under her feet. Just once. 

— She wasn’t allowed to. (She 
would be arrested, she was 
warned, if she asked once more 
to step off the train for a 
minute.) 

— She wept. 

— She didn’t tell me 
that she wept, but I 
know she did. I see 
her. 


Sympathy. Legacy of loss. Women gather to speak 
bitterness. I have been bitter. 


Why not want to be good? A change of heart. 
(The heart, the most exotic place of all.) 


If I pardon M., I free myself. She has still not, af- 
ter all these years, forgiven her mother for dying. I 
shall forgive my father. For dying. 
— Shall David forgive his? (Not for 
dying.) For him to decide. 


“The problems of individuals are fading 
away... .” 


XI 


Somewhere, some place inside myself, I am de- 
tached. I have always been detached (in Pat: Al- 
ways. 
~ — Oriental detachment? 
— pride? 
eas! af f pain? a 








With respect to pain, I have been ingenious. 





It was several months after M. returned to the 
United States from China in early 1939 before she 
told me my father wasn’t coming back. I was 
nearly through the first grade, where all my friends 
believed I had been born in China. I realized, 
when she asked me to come into the living room, 
that it was a solemn occasion. 




























— Wherever I turned, squirming 
on the brocaded sofa, there were 
Buddhas to concentrate on. 

— She was brief. 

— I didn’t cry long. I was already 
thinking about how I would an- 
nounce this new fact to my 
friends. 

— I was sent out to play. 

— I didn’t really believe my father 
was dead. 


Dearest M. I cannot telephone. I am six years old. 
My grief falls like snowflakes on the warm soil of 
your indifference. You are inhaling your own pain. 


Grief ripened. My lungs wavered. My will got 
stronger. We went to the desert. 


From Le Potomak by Cocteau (1919 edition), p. 
66: “Il était, dans la ville de Tien-Sin, un papil- 
lon.” 


Somehow, my father had gotten left behind in 
> Tien-tsin. It became even more important to have 
been conceived in China. 


It seems even more important to go there now. 
History now compounds my personal, individual 
reasons. Bleaches them, displaces them, annihilates 
them. Thanks to the labors of the greatest world- 
historical figure since Napoleon. 





Don’t languish. Pain is not inevitable. Apply the 
gay science of Mao: “Be united, alert, earnest, and 
lively” (same edition, p. 81). 








What does it mean, “be alert”? Each person alertly 

within himself, avoiding the collective drone? 

— All very well, except for the risk 
of accumulating too many 
truths. 

— Think of the damage to “be 
united.” 










Degree of alertness equals the degree to which one 
is not lazy, avoids habits. Be vigilant. 











Its privileged distortions, in philosophy and litera- 
ture. For example. 


I honor my cravings, and I lose patience with 
them. 


“Literature is only impatience on the part of 
knowledge.” (Third and last quote from unnamed 
Austrian-Jewish sage who died, a refugee, in 
America.) 


Already in possession of my visa, I am impatient 
to leave for China. To know. Will I get stopped by 
a conflict with literature? 


A nonexistent conflict, according to Mao Tse-tung 
in his Yunan lectures and elsewhere, if literature 
serves the people. 


But we are ruled by words. (Literature tells us 
what is happening to words.) More to the point, 
we are ruled by quotations. Not only in China, but 
everywhere else as well. So much for the trans- 
missibility of the past! Disunite sentences, fracture 
memories. 

— When my memories become slo- 
gans, I no longer need them. No 
longer believe them. 

— Another lie? 
~ An inadvertent truth? 


Death doesn’t die. And the problems of literature 
are not fading away. . . . 


XII 


After walking across the Lo Wu Bridge spanning 
the Shum Chun River between Hong Kong and 
China, I will board a train for Canton. 


From then on, I am in the hands of a committee. 
My hosts. My gracious bureaucratic Virgil. They 
control my itinerary: They know what they want 
me to see, what they deem good (proper, appropri- 
ate) for me to see; and I shall not argue with 
them. But when invited to make additional sugges- 
tions, what I shall tell them is: the farther north 
the better. I shall come closer. 


I hate the cold. My desert childhood left me an in- 
tractable lover of heat, of tropics and deserts; but 
for this trip Pm willing to support as much cold as 
is necessary. 
— China has cold deserts, like the 
Gobi Desert. 


Mythical voyage. 






























clear, and strident, mythical voyages were to places 
outside of history. Hell, for instance. The land of 
the dead. 








Now such voyages are entirely circumscribed by 

_.. history, Mythical voyages to places consecrated by 
_ the history of real peoples, and by one’s own per- 
sonal history. 


-The result is, inevitably, literature. More than it is 
knowledge. 


Travel as accumulation. The colonialism of the 
soul, any soul, however well intentioned. 
— However. chaste, however bent 
on being good. 


At the border between literature and knowledge, 
the soul’s orchestra breaks into a loud fugue. The 
` traveler falters, trembles. Stutters. 


Don’t panic. But to continue the trip, neither colo- 
nialist nor native, is an ingenious task. Travel as 
decipherment. Travel as disburdenment. I am tak- 
ing one small suitcase only, and neither typewriter 
nor camera nor tape recorder. Hoping to resist the 
` temptation to bring back any Chinese objects, how- 
ever shapely, or any souvenirs, however evocative. 
When I already have so many in my head. 






How impatient Lam to leave for China! Yet even 
before leaving, part of me has already made the 
long trip which brings me to its border, traveled 
throughout the country, and come out again. 


After walking across the Lo Wu Bridge spanning 
the Shum Chun River between China and Hong 
Kong, I will board a plane for Honolulu. 
— Where I have never been, either. 
— A stop of a few days. After 
<-> three years I. am exhausted by 
the nonexistent literature of un- 
\. written letters and unmade tele- 
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phone calls that passes between 
me and M. 







After which I take another plane. To where I can 
be alone: at least sheltered from the collective 
drone. And even from the tears of things, as  be- 
stowed—be it with relief or indifference—by the in- 
terminably self-pitying individual heart. 










XII 







I shall cross the Shum Chun bridge both ways. 





And after that? No one is surprised. Then comes 
literature. ; 





— The impatience of knowing 
— Self-mastery 
— Impatience in self-mastery 













I would gladly consent to being silent. But then, 
alas, I’m unlikely to know anything. To renounce 
literature, I would have to be really sure that I- 
could know. A certainty that would crassly prove 
my ignorance. 

















Literature, then. Literature before and after, if 
need be. Which does not release me from the de 
mands of tact and humility required for this over- 
determined trip. I am afraid of betraying so many 
contradictory claims. 










The only solution: both to know and not to know. 
Literature and not literature, using the same verba 
gestures. 














Among the so-called romantics in the nineteenth 
century, a trip almost always resulted in the pro- 
duction of a book. One traveled to Rome, Athens. 
Jerusalem—and beyond—in order to write about it. 


Perhaps I will write the book about my trip to 
China before I go. O 
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A report on the movement to 
abolish the organization chart 





here is a growing impression that the indus- 

trial revolution is in trouble. It seems only a 

few short years ago that modern capital- 
ism—the prime creation of the industrial revolu- 
tion—was being eulogized in books with upbeat ti- 
tles like The Triumph of American Capitalism and 
The Twentieth Century Capitalist Revolution, while 
today there is a constant flow of pronouncements 
suggesting the rottenness, the emptiness, the inner 
weaknesses, the frailty, the utter dispensability of 
the “system.” Such sentiments are by no means 
confined to eccentrics and extreme leftists. As Ir- 
ving Howe has pointed out, “Even among those 
who play the game and accept the social masks 
necessary for gaining success, there is a widespread 
disenchantment.” 

Increasing social conflict, bitterness, and strife 
have been swirling up in factories. At the now fa- 
mous General Motors auto assembly plant at 
Lordstown, Ohio, the engineering values of a su- 
per-automated assembly line collided head on with 
the values of a predominantly young work force. 
In early 1972, the workers, expressing their dis- 
content with GM’s hard-driving, high-speed (101 
cars an hour) production philosophy, responded 
with absenteeism, sabotage, and finally a bitter 
twenty-two-day strike. The causes were not new. In 
1970, two years before Lordstown, a personnel re- 
search specialist at GM told me the crisis was al- 
ready painfully apparent. As an example, he cited 
the company’s well-meaning attempts to help dis- 
advantaged persons obtain well-paid, dignified em- 
ployment. “One thing we learned about hard-core 
unemployment,” he said, “is that we do not have 
so much to offer these people after all. Blacks ac- 
customed to making a living after a fashion by 
‘hustling’ would come in and we would give them 
instructions on how to find a bus to get to the 
plant and so on; but when they found out what 
kind of work they were going to do, they just van- 
ished. There was more opportunity to develop self- 
respect in hustling.” 

The growing distaste for rigidly disciplined work- 
ing conditions is not confined to blue collar work- 
ers. One 1968 study showed that 56 percent of col- 
lege students wouldn’t “mind being bossed around 
on the job,” but the percentage dropped to 36 per- 
cent in 1971. What’s more, there is a good deal of 
feeling that all this antiwork sentiment is thor- 
oughly justified—that it is the fault of the work, not 
the workers. Historian Staughton Lynd writes: 
“Work for most Americans may no longer be dirty, 
but it is still boring, humiliating, and unworthy of 
what a man can be. The young are right to rebel 
against an adulthood which insults them.” This sit- 
uation is of great seriousness, and will get worse if 
current trends and current practices continue. W. 
N. Penzer, a personnel expert, says: “It is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that the employees entering 
the world of business are unwilling to accept the 






























































system of unanswered questions, half-baked op- 
portunities, and half-assed jobs. . . . They will no 
longer unquestioningly accept the organizational 
party line and will no longer stand idly by while 
their business lives are controlled and manipulated 
from above.” 

Though this discontent has obviously been fer- 
menting for some. time, only very recently have the 
problems of work received much notice in the 
United States. The press has devoted a modicum 
of attention to the issue, and it is no longer a nov- 
elty to observe that most jobs are stupefyingly bor- 
ing. (A U.S. Army recruiting poster, reflecting the 
increased awareness of the question, perceptively 
coaxed: “If your job puts you to sleep, try one of 
ours.”) The new concern about work has only be- 
gun to lead to an intensive search for solutions. 

It should be emphasized that the situation is 
very different in Europe, where there is—and has 
been for some years—a widespread resolution to 
deal with problems of work. Specifically, there is a 
well-established movement to modify or abolish 
authoritarianism in industry and to replace it by 
some form of democracy. Although the reforms 
being promoted vary from country to country, they 
have one point in common: the transfer of deci- 
sion-making power to employees. This movement, 
whose first tremors are only now being felt in the 

- United States, might best be called “industrial de- 
» mocracy.” In almost every West European country, 
student groups, political factions, independent or- 
_ ganizations, social thinkers, writers, and labor lead- 
"ers are actively urging democratic reform of business 
enterprises, and anyone in these countries drawing up 
a list of social reforms would surely put near the top 
some version of industrial democracy. 

In the United States, paradoxically, there is a 
vast reservoir of knowledge of organizations. Dur- 
ing the past three or four decades, the study of or- 

. ganizations by behavioral scientists has made enor- 
~ mous strides, and since the 1950s the knowledge 
has been spreading into managerial ranks. Pre- 
viously, psychologists in industry were usually re- 
stricted to technical chores such as testing, recruit- 
ing, and thinking up “human relations” gimmicks 
with which to create spurious feelings of “be- 
longingness” among employees. And “organization 
specialists” were people who concentrated on 
reshaping organization charts to create clearer and 
more effective lines of authority. Recently this has 
been changing, as the behavioral scientists have 
begun to persuade managers to think of organiza- 
tions in terms of their human components. 
In 1957, a book called Personality and Organiza- 
tion, by Chris Argyris, a wide-ranging thinker 
trained in both economics and psychology, gave 
many businessmen their first glimpse of the behav- 
ioral sciences and how they might be useful in un- 
` derstanding work organizations. The literature on 
_ the subject.is now enormous, and there are depart- 



































ments of “organizational science” at a number of 
universities. There is a wealth of knowledge of or- 
ganizations unmatched in any other country, and a 
great deal of it suggests that democratic manage- 
ment methods are not only possible but are far su- 
perior to the old authoritarian methods. In a sense, - 
then, the potential for industrial democracy is far 
richer in America than in any of the European 
countries where more has been achieved. 

But there is still only limited interest in indus- 
trial democracy in America. Almost no groups. 
here—neither student activists nor journalists (as in 
France), nor the state (as in Yugoslavia), nor labor 
unions (as in Germany), nor intellectual leaders (as 
in Sweden), nor radical leftist groups (as in Great 
Britain), nor the workers themselves (as in many 
European countries)—are agitating for the spread 
of democracy within enterprises. 

This anomalous situation cannot be expected to 
endure for long, particularly in view of the deep- 
ening dissatisfaction with work and the pressure - 
toward industrial democracy implicit in these orga- 
nizational studies. It is difficult to see how a con- 
vergence of these two can be avoided, and when it 
takes place, the impact could be far-reaching. 


ost advanced American approaches to in- 

dustrial organization contain some 

“democratic” elements—that is, they alter 

power structures, they give increased power and 

freedom to lower-level employees, and they help 

diffuse decision-making throughout the organiza- 
tion. But they tend to be limited. 

The handful of companies that have gone the 
furthest have adopted a philosophy, variously de- 
scribed as an “open systems,” “total systems,” or 
“sociotechnical” approach. This approach actively 
encourages employees to influence their working 
environment, and it attempts to integrate tech: 
nological systems with social systems, so that pro 
duction methods serve human as well as corporate 
needs. The two companies that have made the 
most progress along these lines are General Foods 
and Procter & Gamble. 

The General Foods philosophy has been put: 
into practice at a pet-food factory in Topeka, Kan- 
sas. Lyman Ketchum, an organizational specialist 
at General Foods headquarters in White Plains, 
New York, explained to me that the new approach 
grew to a great extent out of experience at a pet 
food plant in Kankakee, Illinois, of which he had 
been manager. In the late 1960s, with the adven 
of an ever younger work force, an unfamiliar at- 
mosphere was developing. “We discovered there 
was something different happening,” Ketchum told 
me. “People were not aware of why they were be: 
having differently; they were just reacting in differ 
ent ways.” Ketchum. mentioned poor quality pro 
duction, vandalism, and graffiti on the walls a 

















symptoms of the discontent. He told me: “Bad 
quality is inevitably a product of alienation.” 
To attack these problems, management took an 
- entirely new stance at the Topeka plant. The plan- 
ning group analyzed the plant’s operation in terms 
of human needs: the employees’ self-esteem, sense 
of accomplishment, autonomy, and increasing 
knowledge. The group also looked at data on em- 
: ployees’ performance. Ketchum said that each 
. point on the list had a distinct meaning: “Auton- 
omy—they have to be able to plan the work, check 
the quality, change the design of jobs. They have 
to have real control and not just over simple stuff 
like when they can take a coffee break—it’s the 
real guts of the job.” As a consequence of the 
study, the company minimized the work force so 
as to make each job more challenging. “Usually, 
there’s an awful lot of overcrewing and over- 
:¿ management. This time we didn’t do that. We 
: Started with the bare bones and want to keep it 
that way.” Along the same lines, the planners 
< omitted as many specialized functions as possible. 
“We tried to put all the responsibilities and all the 
skills in the teams,” Ketchum said. There are no 
< foremen, there are “team leaders.” 
After about eighteen months of operation, the 
reorganization of the Topeka plant appeared to be 
working out very much as planned. Ed Dulworth, 
_ plant manager, told me that all the unusual fea- 
tures had been retained; indeed, employees were 
being given more freedom than planned: “People 
are free to come and go when they wish. In the 
plant, operators are free to arrange the tasks 
among themselves. The scheduling—who does what 
and when—is all handled by the people in the 
plant. Everybody is very involved in all aspects of 
the business. We have committees for safety, spare 
parts, welfare and benefits, recreation, and so on. 
Almost everyone has some part in the committee 
work.” 
_ There are two teams—an eight-man processing 

team and a sixteen-man packaging-warehousing 
team—operating on three shifts. There are about 
ninety employees, including office staff. Normally, 
_ there would be cleaners, helpers, process operators, 
mechanics, boiler operators, quality control tech- 
nicians, fork truck drivers, grain unloaders, and 
others on each shift. But here everybody learns ev- 
ery job. When I visited the plant, employees were 
_ just finishing the process of learning all the jobs on 
“their team, and the movement from one team to 
_ the other, to learn additional jobs, was just begin- 
ning. Everyone learns at his own pace—his progress 
being judged by his fellow team members—and 
= Moves up the pay scale according to his own 
-progress (regardless of seniority or how many oth- 
ers are moving up at the same time). Starting pay 
in mid-1972 was $136 a week; by learning a full 
team’s jobs, employees move up to $142; by learn- 
ing more jobs “across the plant,” they 





love gradu- — 








ally up to $170; and by acquiring—in addition to 
all this—an unusual skill or expertise, they can go 
to $192 (a step nobody had reached at the time of 
my visit). Dulworth says: “We feel that the more 
jobs a person knows the better he can do any job, 
since lots of things that happen affect several jobs. 
Were paying for knowledge beyond what is re- 
quired. For example, you can get people to do jobs 
like loading materials eight hours a day rather 
cheaply. But that’s an undesirable job, and the 
people here share the undesirable jobs.” 

In addition to responsibilities specified in the 
reorganization plan, employees have taken on the 
job of hiring and firing. Potential new employees 
are screened by the teams and, occasionally, are 
expelled on the decision of their teammates. The 
system has changed in other ways. “The operating 
group analyzed the packaging operation,” Dul- 
worth explained, “and decided more people were 
needed there—so we hired more people.” One un- 
expected development carries some legal risks. 
“Our guys are supposed to be paid for time 
worked,” Dulworth told me, “but it’s not always 
so. People come in outside working hours—there’s 
quite a lot of that. For example, we were working 
on installing a recreation room, but the cost was 
taken out of our budget—so the employees are 
working on it on their own time.” 

Dulworth emphasized that more change in the 
system is expected. He said: “The willingness not 
to be static is critical, What we have may not be 
right. Everybody’s learning. We have to be ready 
and willing to change.” 


verall costs of the product are considerably 

lower than would customarily be expected 

in a conventional plant, and quality is 
higher because of greater worker involvement. The 
attitudes of workers are overwhelmingly positive. 
Jim Weaver, a thirty-four-year-old operator, gave 
his reaction: “It’s much better to move around. I 
get bored staying on one job. When I came here I 
didn’t know what an expander was. They just said 
this is your baby, you do it. We had to learn ev- 
erything from the ground up. When you learn one 
job, you teach it to the next guy, and every guy 
finds a new and better way of doing things. Some 
guys have designed their own tools to make the 
work easier. We do our own maintenance work 
and lubrication. Everything that goes on here, we 
do it. A man comes to the point where he knows 
all about one job—it’s possible to be too familiar 
with a machine, and then you take risks. Moving 
from job to job, it makes you more alert. I get a 
kind of joy out of it because it’s challenging. If 
they ask me to go over to the utility building to 
help out, I go because otherwise they’d have to 
have more overtime. Roar 


_ “Ninety-five percent of the employees are Id 
























on the system. We’re the foundation of what it’s 
going to be in the future—the Topeka system. 
We've had our problems, but we can sit down and 
work them out. I like General Foods. It’s the only 
job I ever had where I felt I was a part of the 
company. General Foods put responsibility on me 
-and I can accept it. I feel, being chairman of the 
safety committee, I should be paid extra, but I like 
it. I feel wanted. I've been ill and come to work 
anyway because I know I’m needed. General 
Foods affords me happiness. If a man is happy in 
his work, hell be happy at home. Before, I'd never 
been anywhere in the United States. But now I’ve 
been to all the safety meetings in New York, 
Michigan—they don’t send management, they send 
me. When a salesman comes around to sell safety 
equipment, Ed Dulworth sends him to see me. I 
suggested that our committee go to the National 
_. ‘Safety Council meeting in Chicago—it was going to 
cost $3000—so Ed said OK, you set it up. I 
- thought he was kidding, but the whole committee 
went. Being black, I always wanted to be a part of 
something, but it seemed every time I tried some- 
thing I got pushed back. I feel many people could 
do things but they’re not given the opportunity. 
These people make me feel important. Two years 
ago I wouldn’t have thought it possible to find this 
_ Many people who took such pride in their job. I 
feel in the future that the Topeka system will be 
such a success that other people will be asking us 
to help them out.” 
-In fact, the system is already so successful that 
-the employees have been asked to help design an 
addition to the plant. Operators in the existing 
plant were asked to contribute ideas for the new 
addition; .one- suggestion was that the core group 
being sent to the new plant to help train new 
workers should not be paid extra for taking on ex- 
tra responsibilities, since that would be unfair to 
-the other workers. 
Bill Easter, manufacturing manager of the new 
plant, explained that the special management sys- 
tem is to some extent built into the technology of 
the new plant: “Some aspects of the plant are dif- 
ferent from what they otherwise would have been— 
to suit the open style of management.” The tech- 
nology has been revamped to change the character 
of the jobs. “Often,” says Easter, “there is no op- 
portunity for operators to see what goes on before 
» or after their stage, so we've grouped operations 
_ together so operators can relate to each other and 
to the process better. They have more of an oppor- 
tunity. to sense their responsibility. We're trying to 
get all operations under one team grouped to- 
gether so they all have visibility.” Easter explained 
. that “maximum automation” is not always the best 
answer: “If your aim is to make an idiot-proof fac- 
tory so nobody can fuck it up, that’s right. But not 
_if you want to have systems arranged so people 
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their part in the process. For our products, you 
can’t take the man out of it completely. His judg- 
ment is absolutely necessary. We find that when 
we've taken automation as far as we can, then the 
man becomes uninvolved—and that affects quality. | 
We have to have people on the alert so they can 

make changes minute by minute.” 

Could a new manager with more conventional © 
ideas destroy the “Topeka system”? Actually, 
clever as the technological designs are, there is- 
nothing to preclude the use of orthodox autocratic 
techniques. But Dulworth doubts it could happen: - 
“We have some outstanding performance—it’s as 
good as they’ve ever seen in the company. Also, : 
we have an established culture. It would be very | 
difficult to change that. If anybody came in here | 
and wanted to change it, he would have a fight on — 
his hands. It wouldn’t be impossible, but the reac- 
tion would be extremely quick. Things would start 
coming apart almost immediately.” 

Considering the employees’ unusually strong at- 
tachment to their plant, this seems believable. 
When asked how he might like to work at another 
company, Jim Weaver answered: “You’d have a 
hell of a time getting me to leave this place.” 


















































ithout doubt the most radical organiza- — 

tional changes made on a practical, day- 

. to-day basis in the United States have 

taken place at Procter & Gamble, one of America’s 

largest companies and well known for its hard- 

boiled, aggressive management practices. Primarily 

devoted to making good soap and fat profits, P&G 

has minimal interest in management methods of | 

modish nomenclature. But Charles Krone, the head 

of organizational development at P&G’s Cincinnati 

headquarters, in discussing his approach, says: “I 
call it industrial democracy.” 

The new P&G program was first put into opera- 
tion in the late 1960s at a plant in Lima, Ohio, `: 
employing about 125 people in three shifts, pro- 
ducing two consumer products, one in a batch pro- 
cess and the other in a continuous process. Krone 
explained to me that the new ideas were designed 
into the plant, which uses rather advanced tech- 
nology and is highly automated: “The plant was 
designed from the ground up to be democratic. 
The technology—the location of instruments, for 
example—was designed to stimulate relationships 
between people, to bring about autonomous group 
behavior, and to allow people to affect their own 
ironment.” Conference rooms, laboratories, and. 
er service functions are located immediately ad 







action can be taken without delay. The basic prin 
ciple, as enunciated by Krone, is that the huma 
being has “growthful potential.” And a key to the 
design and operation of the plant is that no bar- 
riers should be ‘placed to hinder that rowth 





Just as there are no physical barriers, so there 
are no barriers between jobs. Indeed, there are no 
jobs at all in the ordinary sense. In an orthodox 
plant of this type, there might be sixteen to twenty 
job classifications—at Lima there are none. Not ev- 
erybody can do every job, but every member of 
“the community” (as Krone refers to the employ- 
ees) is constantly adding to his own skills in some 
specialized field. Krone says, “Each individual de- 
fines the direction in which he wants to grow.” The 
community decided, however, that every member 
must continue to share responsibility for day-to- 
day operations. “You might be a laboratory tech- 
nician,” Krone says, “but you also handle oper- 
ating jobs. Everybody carries the same minimum 
responsibility. No matter where you go, you always 
have to go back to the operation—you cannot be- 
come exclusively a specialist. One guy became a 
very skilled machinist and wanted to concentrate 
on his skill—so the community fired him. They told 
him there was plenty of opportunity for that on 
the outside. This system grew up naturally at the 
wish of the members—it was not imposed.” 

The members of this unusual community were 
judged to have, when they were hired, “high in- 
nate capacity,” but they did not have any special 
training or skills. “However,” Krone points out, 
“after the plant has been in operation for three 
years, they are by now probably among the most 
highly skilled people in the company. One man 
who was a farmer would now be called a very 
highly skilled instrument specialist. He designed 
the plant’s whole instrument control system, and 
did it entirely on his own initiative, working with 
manufacturers.” 

The workers have virtually complete control of 
the plant. There are no time clocks or other sym- 
bols of petty “class” distinctions, and everybody is 
on straight salary. “The manager,” says Krone, 
“has very little decision-making power. Usually, in- 
stead of being seen as a resource, he is seen as an 
invader, fulfilling a directive and controlling role— 
there is much less of that here.” Among other 
things, the members of the community work out 
the pay scales themselves and all the salaries are 
known to everyone. I asked Krone if he and his 
fellow managers gave the employees complete fi- 
nancial figures. “Well, no,” he answered, “they 
give them to us. One guy is interested in account- 
ing and he develops all that information. They 
draw up their own budgets and so on.” Isn’t this a 
dangerous method of setting up wage scales? 
“Sure,” Krone says, “they could hold us up and 
say you're not paying us enough. But by now you 
-could almost say those employees have less interest 
in their pay than management people do, who 
think the Lima people are not being paid enough.” 
_ The unorthodox methods at Lima have proved 
somewhat perplexing to the rest of the company. A 


technical services group from corporate headquar- 








ters was constantly asking for the plant chemical 
engineer. It took a year for the fact to sink in that 
there was no chemical engineer. 

The plant’s hard data are in fact easily under- 
standable. Even though the pay scale is consid- 
erably higher than is customary, overall costs are 
approximately half those of a conventional plant. 
Much of that is because of the advanced tech- 
nology. But this technology could not function 
properly if there were not, at the same time, an 
advanced social system. Quality is also affected. 
Krone told me: “It has the most outstanding qual- 
ity record of any plant we have—it is virtually per- 
fect quality.” 

The results have, in fact, been so good that the 
open-system principles have been applied in a 
number of other new P&G plants constructed over 
the past few years, and the employees in such 
plants now total almost 10 percent of the com- 
pany’s 28,000 U.S. employees. Considering the na- 
ture of the new approach and the short time it has 
been in operation, this is an astonishingly high fig- 
ure. The open-system methods have proved quite 
profitable, so it is likely that this figure will rise in 
the future. Though the introduction of new man- 
agement methods at P&G took the form of a kind 
of “guerrilla warfare” in the beginning, when top 
management had only a dim understanding of 
what was going on, now the new principles seem 
to be firmly established. 

In speaking of the results of democratic manage- 
ment, it is possible to document a favorable im- 
pact, both on the morale of employees and on pro- 
ductivity and quality. And satisfying and involving 
work can change and enrich individuals’ outside 
lives as well. Neil McWhinney, a UCLA psy- 
chologist who has worked as a consultant with 
P&G, has written: “One of the striking features in 
our ‘pure’ open systems plant is that workers take 
on more activities outside the workplace. The most 
visible involvements had to do with community ra- 
cial troubles. Following major disturbances in the 
small city where they lived, a number of workers 
organized the black community to deal directly 
with the leaders of the city and of industry... . 
Blue collar workers won elections to the school 
board majority office and other local positions. 
Nearly ten percent of the work force of one plant 
holds elective offices currently. . . . We have noted 
that open systems workers join more social clubs 
and political organizations.” 

These advanced management methods have 
been introduced in U.S. companies primarily be- 
cause they “work” in conventional terms. But they 
also lead toward a true democratization of com- 
panies—breaking up orthodox power patterns and 
diffusing influence throughout the organization. 

There is, to repeat, little recognition of this fact 
in America. Most of the people who have been de- 
veloping these methods dislike the use of the word _ 







































“democracy” to describe their work. Theorist Fred- 
erick Herzberg, truly a pioneer in recognizing em- 
ployee needs for carrying greater responsibility, 
flatly rejects the word, and so do many others, 
with varying degrees of insistence. 

The issue extends far beyond mere terminology. 
In much of the recent discussion of work-related 
problems in America, there is the assumption that 
since a main curse is an abundance of tedious jobs 
created by shortsighted managements, the answer 
is the creation of fascinating jobs by farsighted 
managements. A great deal of attention is given to 
the rearrangement of tasks in “job enlargement” or 
“job enrichment” or “job design” projects. 

But the basic problem is not a faulty arrange- 
ment of jobs, it is a question of faulty power pat- 
terns; the arrangements of jobs are only surface 
symptoms. To be sure, any job reshuffling that 
gives workers increased control is a step on the 
road to democracy. And the assembly-line worker 
who sees the time span of his job increased from, 
say, forty to seventy seconds, and his task widened 
from tightening one bolt to tightening two bolts 
will doubtless appreciate the change. But strictly 
speaking, only those organizational systems that re- 
gard employee influence as a healthy and desirable 
phenomenon, and that are planned from the 
ground up to nurture and encourage such influ- 
ence, can be called democratic. 

Surprisingly few of the companies I have visited 
have given much thought to where the changes 
they are promoting in their organizations might ul- 
timately lead them, even though they often see a 
process developing that tends to have a life of its 
own. But it is apparent that the ultimate scope of 
the changes may be rather large. Job enrichment 
experts in America are increasingly recommending 
that the employees themselves participate in re- 
forming their own jobs and that the change pro- 
cess, in order to work, has to be continuous. More- 
over, it is recognized that job design projects 





cannot be confined to one part of a company. If 
they are to have any usefulness at all, plans must 
be made for gradual extension beyond one or two 
departments. In other words, a truly useful system 
is one in which growth is not merely tolerated but 
expected and prepared for. 

In general, the men at the top of company man- 
agement have not been much aware of the radi- 
cally new techniques introduced in their com- 
panies, and in particular they are slow to see the 
social implications of the new plans. Nor are those 
managements which are most effective in bringing 
about these changes very eager to provide careful 
explanations of their activities. Some of the most 
impressive projects have thus been quietly engi- 
neered by executives working as “infiltrators” who 
have kept their projects quiet for years. The 
unorthodox management methods used in one 
plant of a major American company were kept 
hidden from top management for more than ten 
years. (When asked why, the plant manager re- 
plied: “I don’t trust this company.”) Though in- 
creasing attention is now being paid to these ad- 
vanced management methods, many planners still 
feel that keeping quiet is the best policy. One 
young psychologist told me: “I don’t try to mislead 
people, but if I know we’re going quite far along 
this road, I don’t necessarily say that to every 
manager. I deal with them on the level they can- 
understand.” 

But in spite of the reluctance they encounter, 
most of the planners are optimistic about the pros- 
pects of democratization. Charles Hughe of Texas 
Instruments observed to me: “I am = 
there is going to be a massive attack on this within 
this decade.” More emphatically, one plant man- 
ager, whose top management has been deeply sus- 
picious of the peculiar participative methods he is- 
using, when asked if his methods were supposed to 
be revolutionary, replied: “You're damned right— 
arid it’s about time!” 0O 









TWO POEMS 


by Anna Akhmatova 





Translated by Stanley Kunitz 
with Max Hayward 


NOTE: First published in Poetry Day 
(Den poezii), Leningrad, 1966. Mikhail 
Bulgakov (1891-1940), to whose memory 
it is addressed, was an outstanding 
novelist, satirist, and playwright, most of 
` whose work was banned in the last 
years of his life, and after his death well 
into the post-Stalin era. A physician by 
training, he knew in advance that he 
was about to die—that i is, he had “let 
the terrible stranger in.” His most 
remarkable novel, The Master and 
Margarita, completed in the last year of 
| his life, was not published i in the Soviet 
Union till 1966. 


WILLOW 


I was raised in checkered silence 

in the cool nursery of the young century. 

Human voices did not touch me, 

it was the wind whose words I heard. 

I favored burdocks and nettles, 

but dearest to me was the silver willow, 

my long companion through the years, 

whose weeping branches 

fanned my insomnia with dreams. 

Oddly, I have survived it: 

out there a stump remains. Now other willows 

with alien voices intone 

under our skies 

And I am silent . . . as though a brother had died, 
1940 


IN MEMORY OF M.B. 


Here is my gift, not roses on your grave, 
not sticks of burning incense. 
You lived aloof, maintaining to the end 
your magnificent disdain. 
You drank wine, and told the wittiest jokes, 
and suffocated inside stifling walls. 
Alone you let the terrible stranger in, 
and stayed with her alone. 
Now you're gone, and nobody says a word 
about your troubled and exalted life. 
Only my voice, like a. flute, will mourn 
at your dumb funeral feast. 
Oh, who would have dared believe that half-crazed I, 
I, sick with grief for the buried past, - 
I, smoldering on a slow fire, 
having lost everything and forgotten all, 
would be fated to commemorate a man 
so full of strength and will and bright inventions, 
who only yesterday, it seems, chatted with me, 
hiding the tremor of his mortal pain. 
The House on the Fontanka, 1940 
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here is John Butler, a barber, looking out his 
shop window on a slow Monday morning. Im- 
peccable, as usual, in his starched white 
jacket, he stands and peti the procession of colors 
blending into the avenue, a living advertisement of 
his profession. The colors are blurred; the window 
-needs a cleaning; the red lettering has been allowed 
to fade, almost to a mere outline. Some of the pass- 
ing faces he cannot recognize. But some recognize 
him behind the window and wave as they hurry past. 
Others, wanting to avoid all contact with the shop, 
pretend that he is not there. They ease out of view 
without acknowledging his nodding head. Still, he 
stands in his usual place between the edge of the 
window and the door; and when a familiar face 
moves by the window without glancing toward the 
shop, he shares the embarrassment and turns his own 
eyes away. In his mind he forgives the workers; but 
the shiftless, the workless, the timeless strollers up 
_and down the avenue he does not spare. 
“They still tryin’ to starve us out,” he says, turning 
- to the members of his shop. Today it consists of Ray 
- Powell, the second barber; Mickey Norris, who has 
again played hooky from school in order to earn a 
few dollars shining shoes; and two loafers, who have 
come in for a game of checkers and a chance to enjoy 
it. All wince to hear him start again. 
“Maybe Pil go on down the block a minute,” 
Mickey says, moving toward the door. 

“Maybe you better go on to school,” Butler tells 
him. “There ain’t go’n be no work in here today.” 
Mickey, a sly boy, does not stray far from the 

green metal chair. 
Butler gives him a severe look. “Not tomorrow ei- 
ther,” he adds. 
>. Mickey slinks back to the chair and sits, his hands 
going into his pockets for coins to toss. 
< Ray, a fat brown man who likes to give the impres- 
sion of habitual efficiency, runs the edge of a hand 























5 towel between the teeth of his own black comb and 


A story by James Alan McPherson 


puckers his lips in an exaggeration of effort. “It’s just 
the first of the week, Reverend,” he says. “Things are 
bound to pick up.” 

One of the loafers, Norm Tyson from the Projects, 
knows better: he allows his opponent an advantage 
on the board and, before the man can incorporäte it, 
says: “Looks like it’s yours.” 

And then the two of them leave. 


* * * 


Just after noon, when Ray has gone across the 
street for lunch and Mickey has wandered off until 
evening, a young man looks in the door. A massive 
black tiara of hair encircles his head; his matching 
light green shirt and bell-bottom trousers advertise 
his wealth. Butler flashes his most hospitable smile 
and rises from his chair. 

“How much for a quick one?” the young man asks 
from the door. 

“For all that, two-fifty, maybe three dollars,” But- 
ler says. 

The young man snorts and throws back his arms in 
playful amazement. “Just for a trim? You wouldn't 
wanna mess up my vibrations, would you?” 

Butler loosens the smile and lowers. his voice. 
“No,” he says. “Better go somewheres else. I got 
me some heavy hands.” 

The young man laughs. “A heavy hand make a 
rusty register in your business, don’t it?” And backs 
out the door before the barber can form an answer. 

At the end of the day some regulars do come in; 
but they are losing more hairs than Butler clips. Still, 
they lower their heads, more from respect than ne- 
cessity, and allow him limited operations around the 
edges. These balding faithfuls—John Gilmore or 
Dick Kendricks or Willie Russell—the backbone of 
his Sunday congregation, fold their hands beneath: 
the white sheet square and abide, in their turn, his 
wandering frustrations. “These whites have bull- 
shitted our young men,” he says. “Now, me, I’m as 
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proud as the next man. But our boys didn’t stop get- 
tin’ haircuts until these white boys started that mess. 
That’s a fact. Wasn’t no more than a couple years 
ago, they’d be lined up against that wall on a Satur- 
day night laughin’ at the white boys. But soon as they 
see these white kids runnin’ round wild, all at once 
they hair ain’t long enough no more.” 

John Gilmore keeps his head lowered, his lips 
tight, his eyes watching his hands work beneath the 
sheet. 

Ray, sitting in his own chair, looks up from the pa- 
per he has been reading and says: “Hey, I see where 
they arrested a big shot for tax evasion. First of the 
year they bound to hamstring one for example.” But 
no one picks it up. Ray rattles and folds the paper, 
and eases back into his reading. 

“They know what they doin’,” Butler continues. 
“Why, they tell me Miss Dawson’s boy can’t git into 
the university on that new free program because 
those folk up there think he’s a Tom. As smart as that 
boy is, he can’t git in. But you see old Buggsy Brooks 
goin’ up there. They took him out of jail,” he says, 
bending close to Gilmore’s ear for emphasis. “You 
ought to see him struttin’ around, hair on his head 
big as a basketball. Never read a book through in his 
life.” 

But no one, not even Gilmore who knows the true 
state of affairs, can muster the hardness of heart to 
take him on. 

Once, there had been violent betting and spit- 
infested verbal battles and crowded-round checker 
games and hot clothes and numbers passing through; 
once, Butler would hum radio spirituals as he went 
about his work, or else trade righteous homilies with 
Ray, busy in the other chair. The men who remem- 
ber those days—Gilmore, Kendricks, and the others— 
would like to have them back; but there is an un- 
spoken fear of being too possessive about the past 
and a determination not to allow the present to slip 
out of focus. They recognize another world outside 
the shop door, and find it much easier to pay up and 
walk away when Butler is done with his work. 

“If it wasn’t for you belonging to his church,” John 
Gilmore tells flis wife after each visit, “I wouldn’t go 
in there.” 

“Now don’t you be no trouble to him,” Marie Gil- 
more reminds her husband. “He ain’t got much 
longer to go.” 


* * * 


On Sundays Butler now converts his sermons. The 
themes still resemble something familiar to his con- 
gregation, but lately the images have been doing dif- 
ferent work. The relative few who still come into the 
church to hear it are growing bored. Some have al- 
ready visited Reverend Tarwell and his more magi- 
cal thumpings over on 138th. They like what they 
hear. There is talk that Tarwell plans to have himself 
crucified next month at Easter Sunrise Service and 
preach the entire sermon from the cross. Such resur- 
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rected remnants of the South appeal to them; the 
oldest have ever been homesick. Besides, Butler 
seems to have an obsession with a single theme: 

“I was walkin’ down here this mornin’, brothers 
and sisters,” he begins, his rising voice mellowing 
into a comfortable chant, “thinkin’ about the rift 
there is these days between father and son; thinkin’ 
about the breach there is between son and son and 
daughter and daughter. Pm thinkin’ this mornin’ 
about old bloody Cain and his guiltless brother; 
about old man Abraham castin’ his son out into the 
wilderness; about that old rascal, Saul, lettin’ his 
wine turn him against young David. I see little Jo- 
seph tossed in the dark pit, strip naked of his gar- 
ment by his brothers. And hungry Esau, just a-drool- 
in’ at the mouth, sellin’ his birthright for a mess of 
pottage. There’s old slick Jacob now, a-crawlin’ in to 
blind Isaac’s bedside underneath the fleece of a wild 
and woolly animal; and Esau standin’ outside the 
door, just a-weepin’ away. Next to him is old rebel- 
lious Absalom, up in an oak tree, swingin’ by his hair 
with Joab ridin’ down on him. Just look at that boy 
cuss. I want to cut him down, Church, but I ain’t got 
the strength. My arm is raised up to him, but my 
razor’s kind of rusty. So can I git an a-men over 
here... 2” 

Some of the people on his leftsay a weak “a-men.” 

“Can I hear an a-men over there... ?” 

Some few on the right say “a-men.” 

“My razor growin’ sharper by the second. . .” 


* * x 


“You better lay off that stuff,” Ella, his wife, tells 
him at Sunday dinner. “The church done got tired of 
that one record you keep playin’.” They have not 
been invited out for Sunday dinner in over five 
months. 

“They ain’t got no cause to complain,” Butler tells 
her. “I give them a good service. Besides, most of 
them don’t even listen to nothin’ but the names.” 

“Just the same, you better lay off it for a while. It 
ain’t their fault you goin’ out of business.” 

Butler looks over at her. She is chewing with a de- 
liberation calculated to enrage him into an argu- 
ment. “Whose fault you reckon it is?” he demands. 

She continues chewing, looking wise. 

Butler looks at his own food. “All right,” he says. 
“It’s my fault.” 

“It ain’t that you have to do Afros. Ray could do that 
and you could do your old customers. There ain’t 
nothin’ wrong with dividin’ up the work thataway.” 

“Ray ain’t go’n do fancy cuts in my place. First 
thing you know, these young fellows come hangin’ 
round there and drive the old customers away.” 

She chews for a while, sips her coffee, and watches 
him. She takes her time in swallowing, smacks her 
lips, and then says: “Then you won't have a place for 
much longer.” 

He scrapes at his own plate, trying to avoid her 
eyes. 














“And the way you goin’,” she adds, “you won’t be 
preachin’ much longer either.” 

This thought he takes to bed with him while she 
lingers in the kitchen and sips, with irritating empha- 
sis, another cup of coffee. 


* * * 


On another slow Monday morning, Ray, shaping 
his own moustache at the mirror, says: “You know, 
Reverend, I been thinking. Maybe we ought to go 
into processes. Nobody can say now that’s imitating 
the white man. And there’s guys on the block still 
wearing them.” 

Butler turns from the window, his face twitching. 
Images of winos and hustlers flash through his mind. 
“That’s what you been thinkin’, huh?” he says to 
Ray. 

“Yeah, Reverend,” Ray says, laughing to himself 
in the mirror. “Since the white folks always imitating 
us, maybe we could even process some of them.” 

“I don’t process,” Butler answers. 

“Its work,” Ray says, dropping the laugh and 
looking serious. 

“Its devil’s work,” Butler says. 

“Right now, I’d say we ain’t got much of a choice.” 

Butler stands behind him. They exchange looks in 
the mirror. Ray works the scissors in his right hand, 
shaking off the hairs. Then he begins to clip his 
moustache again, drawing in his chin. Butler 
watches. After a while he says: “Ray, I know you 
think I'ma fool. I can’t help that. But when you get 
to'be my age change is just hard. You can shape a 
boy’s life by what you do to his hair,” he says, look- 
ing over at Mickey tossing coins against the wall. 
“Now everybody can’t do that, but I’m proud to say I 
done it more than once in my lifetime. And I want to 
do it some more. But scrapin’ a few loose hairs off ev- 
ery Tom, Dick, and Harry that come in here, just to 
get the money, why anybody can do that. You under- 
stand what I’m sayin”)” 

Ray lowers the scissors but does not answer. 

“You, Mickey? You understand?” 

_ Mickey thinks it over, tossing another coin to the 
wall. After a while he says, “Naw, suh,” and nods his 
head. 

Butler walks back to the window. “That’s what I 
figured,” he finally says, looking out. 

A little after one o’clock John Gilmore comes in 
for a quick shave during his lunch hour. Lying al- 
most parallel in the chair, his rust-brown lips and 
eyelids showing through the lather, he makes careful 
conversation while Butler exercises the repressed 
magic in his hands. “Times being what they is in reli- 
gion and all,” he says, “I been wonderin’ what you 
been plannin’ to do.” 

“About what?” Butler says, not pausing in his 
work. 

“Well,” Gilmore begins, “Marie say Second Cal- 
vary ain’t drawin’ no stronger membership. In fact, a 
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lot of folks thinkin’ about plain quittin’. 





The Faithful 


“That’s their business,” he answers, holding back 
Gilmore’s ear. “They git what they pay for.” 

Gilmore waits until his ear is allowed to fall back 
into place. Then he says: “I hear Reverend Tarwell 
thinkin’ *bout you for assistant pastor of his place. 
Times bein’ good for the colored like they is, he 
thinkin’ ’bout goin’ into politics in a few years. When 
he step down, there sure go’n be a crowd over at his 
place for somebody.” 

Butler paused to wipe the razor. “Ain’t most of his 
people from South Carolina?” he asks. 

“Some.” 

“Well, most of mine from Alabama. There’s two 
different styles.” 

Gilmore licks some lather off his lip with a delicate 
flicker of his tongue. He moistens both lips in the 
process. “That don’t make a difference no more,” he 
says. “People thinkin’ "bout unity these days. All of 
us in the same boat no matter where we from.” 

“Guess so,” Butler says lightly. But after cleaning 
his razor again he says: “Where you from?” 

“Alabama.” 

“Then why you worryin’ about Tarwell’s church? 
Why don’t he bring his people over to mine?” 

Gilmore tightens his lips. 

“He’s the one plannin’ to leave the community, not 
me.” 

“PH tell him that,” Gilmore says, closing his eyes 
tight and easing into a resolved silence. 


* * * 


Late on Thursday afternoon, Ray, his eyes averted, 
says he has to go. “It was a good shop, Reverend,” he 
says, “but I got me a family to support.” 

“Where you goin’ to?” Butler asks. 

“This new parlor over on 145th.” 

“It’s all set up, huh?” 

Ray says, “Yeah.” 

“Well,” Butler says, forcing a smile, “maybe my 
luck will change some now with you gone.” 

Ray looks sad. His fat jaws break out in sweat. He 
wipes it away, turning up the edge of his moustache. 
Lately he has taken to wearing his hair long about 
his ears: a steady warning, but of unsuspected pro- 
portions. “It ain’t nothing to do with luck, Rever- 
end,” he sighs. “God-damn! Everybody done 
switched over but us. Even the barber schools don’t 
teach them old down-home cuts no more. You just 
plain stubborn!” Now he pauses, checking a great 
part of what has been building up in him. “Look, you 
want to get in on the money? It’s easy as pie. There 
ain’t no work involve in it. All you have to do is trim. 
Trim!” He sighs, smoothing down his ruffled mous- 
tache while stroking his face again. “You getting to 
be an old man, Reverend. You should be looking 
ahead. That’s what I’m doing. That’s all Pm doing.” 

“PI take over your regulars.” 

“What regulars?” Ray says. “There ain’t no regu- 
lars to divide. I cut your hair, you cut mine. Some- 
time Willie Russell or Jack Gilmore come in here out 





of guilt and let you burn their ears. What’s gonna 
happen when they get tired? Who you go’n cut then, 
yourself?” 

“You can take your stuff with you,” Butler tells 
him, oblivious of Ray’s exasperation. “But mind you 
don’t take the goodwill over there to 145th.” 

Ray, locking his mouth against more hot words, 
sprawls into his own chair, penitent and brooding. 
Mickey, smoking a cigarette and listening in the 
john, blows a stream of smoke into the air and thinks 
his own thoughts. 


* * * 


“Now old Isaac,” he tells his people on another 
Sunday morning, “he’s a-layin’ down to die. He done 
followed out God’s directions and now ain’t worried 
about but one thing: makin’ his dyin’ bed comfort- 
able. He done married to Rebekah, accordin’ to his 
father’s will; he done planted, in his old age, the seed 
of a great nation in her wombs. But now he’s tired, 
Church, his eyesight is a-failin’ and he’s hungry for 
red meat. He’s just about ready to lay his blessin’ on 
anybody, just as long as he can get a taste of venison 
steak. But God, Glory Glory, is a-workin’ against 
him, as he always works against the unwise. He can’t 
run the risk of that blessin’ fallin’ on Esau, who is all 
covered with hair. So he has to make Rebekah his in- 
strument, one more time, to see that his work git’s 
done. I want you to picture old Isaac now, just layin’ 
in his darkness pantin’ for meat. And Jacob, God’s 
beloved, sneakin’ in to blind Isaac’s bedside, a goat- 
skin on his head, a service tray in his hand. But look 
here, Church: yonder, over there, runnin’ up from 
the woods with his hair holdin’ him down, here come 
old Esau just a-hustlin’ home. It’s gonna be a close 
one, Church; both these boys is movin’ fast. Now who 
go’n put money down on Esau? I say who go’n bet on 
Jacob? Both these boys is hustlin’ on in. Who go’n 
lay somethin’ on Esau this mornin’ now . . . ?” 

No one responds. 

“. . . Well, then, who go’n bet on Jacob... ? 

Most of them are confused. But some of the oldest, 
and most faithful, lay uninspired “a-mens” on Jacob. 

“|. . The race is gettin’ closer by the minute. . .” 

Marie Gilmore, dressed in her best white usher’s uni- 
form, gets up and leaves the room. 
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* * * 


There is John Butler, the barber, on another Mon- 
day morning; again loitering by the window, again 
considering the rhythm of the street. He has not 
housed a complete checker game for almost a month. 

“How do you do one of these Afros?” he asks 
Mickey, turning from the window. 

“Nothin’ to it, Rev,” says Mickey, a careful boy 
who bears the jokings of his buddies concerning his 
own close-cut hair in order to keep some steady 
work. “Nothin’ to it,” he repeats, anticipation in his 
wise eyes. “You just let it grow, put some stuff on it, 
and keep it even all the time.” 
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“What kind of stuff? Sound like a process to me.” 

“Naw, Rev,” Mickey says. 

“What is this stuff?” 

“It’s just to keep dandruff out.” 

“You think I could do one?” 

“Hell, Rev, anybody can do it.” 

Butler thinks a bit. “Mickey, what does it do for 
these kids?” 

Mickey looks up at him, his face suggesting the fire 
of deeply held knowledge. “What don’ it do for 
you?” is his answer. 

Butler considers this. 


* * * 


Just before closing time that same day John Gil- 
more comes in. He does not need a shave or even a 
trim. Nor does he offer much conversation. Butler 
waits. Finally Gilmore musters sufficient courage. 

“Marie says she ain’t comin’ back to Second Cal- 
vary no more.” 

“Gone over to Tarwell, I bet.” 

Gilmore nods. His large hands dangle between his 
legs as he sits on the green metal chair across from 
Butler. 

“She was a fine usher,” Butler says. “Now Tarwell 
done beat me out of somethin’ fine.” 

“You beat yourself,” Gilmore says. “She didn’t no 
more want to go over there than I want to stop 
comin’ in here.” 

Butler looks into him. Gilmore looks down at his 
hands. 

“So that’s how it is?” 

Gilmore nods again. 

“And you call yourself a Alabama boy.” 

“That’s been over a long time ago. Things 
change.” 

“I suppose you fixin’ to grow yourself an Afro too, 
with that bald spot on your head.” 

Gilmore grows irritated. He gets up and moves 
toward the door. “I ain’t fixin’ to do nothin’,” he says. 
“But if I was you Pd be fixin’ to close up shop for a 
while so’s I could reread my Bible for a spell.” 

“I know the Good Book,” Butler says. “Thank you 
kindly.” 

Gilmore turns at the door, his long right hand 
holding it open. “Or maybe give up the Good Book 
and go back down home where you can cut the kind 
of hair you want.” 

“Maybe all of us ought to go back,” Butler calls af- 
ter him. But John Gilmore has already closed the 
door. 

Through the ebb of the afternoon he slumps in his 
chair, taking inventory of his situation. He is not a 
poor man: the title to the shop is clear; the upper 
floor of his duplex is rented out to a schoolteacher; 
and there is, besides, a little money in the bank. But 
there is Mickey to consider if he should close up 
shop; his salary comes to three-fifty a week, regard- 
less. He would not like to see Mickey leave too. He 
would not like to see Mickey over on 145th, picking 
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up ideas which have always been alien to his shop. 
He thinks some more about Mickey. Then he thinks 
about the South. Closing time comes, and goes. 
Mickey, passing down the street, sees him there and 
comes in. Butler sends him for coffee and then leans 
back again and closes his eyes. He thinks about going 
home, but again he thinks about the South. His feet 
braced against the footrest, the chair swinging round on 
its own, he recalls the red dirt roads of Alabama. 

“Gimmie a ’fro.” 

Having lost all sense of direction, he has to raise 
himself before the sound can be connected. 

“Gimmie a ’fro, please?” 

A boy is standing next to his chair. He is Tommy 
Gilmore, youngest son of his former customer. Butler 
once baptized him during the heat of a summer revi- 
val. Tommy’s hair is gray-black and tightly curled, 
his mouth is open, his dungarees faded and torn at 
the knee; a dollar bill is held up to Butler in the edge 
of his fist. 

“What you want?” 

“A haircut.” 

“It’s after closing time,” Butler tells him. Then he 
sees the dollar. “And anyway, it’s gonna cost you 
one-fifty. You got that much?” 

The boy hands up the dollar. 

“That ain’t enough,” Butler says, handing it back. 
“What else you got in your pocket? How much Marie 
give you?” 

“Ain’t got no more,” the boy mumbles. 

Greed lifts its thumb, but charity quickly waves it 
away. “You sure that’s all you got?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Butler moves over to the hot-water heater and 
takes the board from behind it. He lays it across the 
armrests of his chair, takes a fresh cloth from the 
drawer and gives it a decisive snap. “Sit down, Mis- 
ter,” he tells the boy. “I’m gonna give you the nicest 
schoolboy you ever seen.” 

Tommy does not move. His fist tightens around 
the dollar. Part of it disappears into the vise. His eyes 
narrow cynically. “A schoolboy ain’t no ’fro,” he 
states. 

“Git up on the board, son.” 

“You go’n gimme one?” 

“Pm a barber, ain’t [?” 

The boy mounts. 

Butler secures him, and then ties the cloth. 

Mickey comes in with the coffee, surveys the room, 
and then sets the steaming cup on the counter below 
the mirror. 

Butler fastens the safety pin in the knot behind the 
boy’s neck. “Now look here, Mickey, and you’ll learn 
something,” he says as Mickey stands back to inspect 
the boy in the chair. 

Mickey’s eyes flicker over the scene, the curiosity 
in him slowly changing to doubt. “How you go’n do 
it, Rev? You ain’t got no comb, you ain’t got no stuff, 
and it ain’t even long enough yet.” 

The boy begins to wiggle in the chair. The board 
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shifts under him. “It is too long enough,” he says. 

“Naw it ain’t,” says Mickey, malice in his eyes, his 
eyes on the younger boy’s face, his head solemnly 
swaggering. “You got to go four, five months before 
you get enough. And you ain’t got but one or two 
yet.” 

“Shut your trap, Mickey,” Butler orders. He 
straightens the board with one hand and places the 
other on the struggling boy’s shoulder. “I’m going to 
work on it now,” he says, pressing down. 

“But it ain’t go’n do no good!” 

“Shut up or go on home!” Butler says. 

Mickey struts over to his own green chair at the 
end of the row, his face beaming the aloofness of a 
protected bettor on a fixed poker game. He sits, 
watching with animal intensity. The boy sees him 
and begins to squirm again. 

“Quiet down, now,” the barber says, this time 
pressing down on the boy’s head. “I know what I’m 
doin’.” 

The boy obeys, whimpering some. Butler begins to 
use his shears. The hair is hard and thick, tightly 
curled and matted; but, deep inside it, near the scalp, 
he sees red dust rising. He is furious in his work, a 
starved man: turning and clipping and holding and 
brushing and shaping and holding and looking and 
seeing, beyond it all, the red dust rising. In ten min- 
utes it is done. He stands back for a final look, then 
opens the pin, undoes the knot. Again he shapes the . 
white sheet-square; again he brushes. The boy steps 
down, still whimpering softly. The board goes back 
behind the hot-water tank. And Butler lifts him up to 
the long mirror. The last whiffs of steam curl out 
from the cooling coffee. Mickey tightens his mouth 
and reaches into his pocket for a coin to toss against 
the wall. The boy looks into the mirror. 


* * * 


There is the barber: under the single bulb which 
sends light out through the windows of his shop. 
Gesturing, mouthing, making swift movements with 
his hands in the face of the shouting John Gilmore, 
who stands between him and the window. The boy is 
clinging to the man, crying softly. There is Mickey, 
still in his green chair against the wall, his own eyes, 
his own mind deciding. 

“If you didn’t call yourself a minister of God, I'd 
kick your ass!” the tight-fisted John Gilmore is say- 
ing. His bottom lip is pushed far out from his face. 

“Didn’t you ever have a schoolboy when you was 
his age? Just answer me that.” 

“I went to a different school. But my son ain’t no 
plantation Negro.” 

“He didn’t have nothin’ but a dollar anyhow.” 

“Then you should of send him somewheres else!” 

Tommy’s mouth is open. He is crying without 
sound. 

“Look at him! You can’t tell me he don’t look bet- 
ter now.” 

“We go’n close you down, old man. You hear what 
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I'm sayin”? We go’n close this joint down and your 
- church too!” 
“You go’n close us all down.” 
“We go'n run all you Toms from the commu- 
nity...” 
Mickey slides his hand into his pocket, rattling the 
coins. 
* k * 


On still another Sunday morning he stands, tired 
now, old, facing the last few strays of a scattered 
flock. It is almost Easter. Word is going around that 
Tarwell has already nailed the cross together in the 
basement of his church. Some say they have seen it. 
Others, some of those who are sitting here, are still 
reserving judgment. Marie Gilmore is back; but she 
has not come for the sermon. She sits at the back of 
the room in a purple dress, her eyes cast down. But- 
ler, laoking fierce and defensive, stares at the six or 

so faces peering up at him. Some look sheepish; 
some impatient; some look numb as always, waiting 
to be moved. He stands before them, his two hands 
gripping the edges of the pulpit. They wait. Several 
plump ladies fan themselves, waiting. One, Betty Jes- 
sup, sitting on the front pew, leans forward and whis- 
pers: “You fixin’ to preach, or what?” 

He does not answer. 

Now the people begin to murmur among them- 
selves: “What’s wrong with him?” “When’s he gonna 

start?” 
“We are a stiff-necked people,” he begins, his 
voice unusually steady, the music gone. “Our heads 
-turn thisaway and thataway, but only in one direc- 
tion ata time.” He pauses. “We'll be judged for it.” 
“Who go’n judge us?” Marie Gilmore suddenly 
i fires from the back of the room. They all turn, their 
mouths hanging loose. Marie Gilmore rises. “Who’s 
to say what’s to be judged and what ain’t?” she says 
through trembling lips. “Who’s left to say for certain 
he knows the rules or can show us where they written 
_ down?” she says. 
The people are amazed. Several of them wave 
their hands and nod their heads to quiet her. Marie 
_ Gilmore does not notice. Her eyes are fixed on But- 
cee ler, 
_..» He stands behind the pulpit and does not say any- 
thing. 










* * * 


== At Sunday dinner Ella says: “Well, what you go’n 
Bek ; do now?” 

“Send that truant officer after Mickey,” 
_ quietly. 

“What else?” 

-He shifts his eyes about the room, looking for 
something. 

So Ella sighs and strikes her chest. “Lord, why I had 
-to marry a man with a hard head?” 

_ Butler looks her in the face. “Because you couldn’t 
~~ do no better,” he tells her. O 


he says 














A VERY 
GOOD PUZZLE 


I have sat in the armchair in the living room now 
about three mornings before breakfast 

with this puzzle I can’t do. 

Usually I am pretty good at puzzles, 

but this one, where you take a flat white square 
at one corner of a little open box 

and work it over to a different end 

by sliding vertical and horizontal bars, 

orange and green, and two very small squares, 
purple, which are, I realize, the key pieces, 

has stopped me cold. It looks quite easy, 

and has in fact been done once while I watched, 
but fast, so that I hardly saw the moves. 

Of course there are puzzles and puzzles, 

some anyone can do, designed for children, 

and are supposed to make them happy, not frustrated- 
but ultimately these aren’t grown-up fun— . 
and problems, mate in two or three or four, 

really a matter of time and doggedness. 

There are the Chinese boxes which drive you mad 
with something always left over or left out, 

and even, I suppose, the absolutely perfect 

puzzle, the nightmare that is soluble 

but which you can’t solve, where there’s one 









correct way only, but in its nature 

no way to find the way. Time almost up. 

We are both late, I’m being useless. . . 

the little pieces, always the key pieces, 

because they shift most freely—and I know it, 
and I know the damned thing works, 

but here I am again: if he won’t move 

you can’t, and then I can’t, and then it’s blocked. 
Damn all. For one last time? I seem so close, 
stupidly wanting to ask, all right 

show me again, just once, a hint, a clue— 

but yes I know: that spoils it all, and you~ 
you know. Well, coffee: cut my loss, 

I quit. You’re smiling, I’m not cross. 

What can you do when a puzzle won’t be beat? 
Put it away? Maybe. Maybe you cheat. 
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Dear Miss Dodds: 


Long Island Sound from our nu- 
lear power facility at Squaw Point. 
While the blame for this regrettable 
incident might most properly be as- 
ribed. to the fish, which swam 
ser to the Connecticut shore than 
s their normal habit, we believe 
that the ultimate solution must be 
found in terms of “the human ele- 
ment.” Specifically, it is a task of 
public education in this era when 
customer demand for power mark- 
dly exceeds the deliverability capa- 
jility of the electrical segment of 
he energy usage industry. 

-Do you ever stop to think, Miss 
Dodds, where the power comes 
rom when you flick on your air- 
conditioner, your hair dryer, your 
cake mixer, your vacuum cleaner, 
and the myriad other appliances 
hat enable you to live in “the lap 
of luxury” vs. the meager subsis- 
ence standard enjoyed by most of 
he peoples of the world? Until the 
American housewife is willing to go 
back to the egg beater and the 
broom, the utilities industry cannot 
_ be made the scapegoat for occa- 
- sional episodes of ecological in- 
compatibility. 

Many consumers today advocate 
_ “zero growth” and a turning back 
_ of the clock to a simpler agrarian 
past. Quite frankly, if the rural 
_ American of 1900 had been as 
_ counter-oriented to the ongoing 
_ thrust of technology as certain ro- 
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mantic elements are in 1973, the 
outhouse would never have been 
supplanted by the flush toilet. 


Very truly yours, 
OO eee 


NorMAN R. HOWELL 
Vice President for 
Consumer Relations 


* * * 


GENERAL UNITED FILM & CAMERA 


Dear Ms. Dodds: 

I sincerely regret that you were 
offended by our advertisement 
showing three little girls—wholesome 
American tourists—sitting on the lap 
of an old Indian chief in Taos, with 
the caption: “You'd kick yourself if 
you didn’t catch this happy occasion 
for your memory book!” 

You can be sure that nobody at 
General United Film & Camera 
would have approved the “ad” if we 
had felt that “it represents the most 
callous exploitation of minorities 
such as has come to typify Amer- 
ica’s habitual abuse of Indians, blacks, 
Chicanos and other Third World peo- 
ples and its genocidal extermination 
of Vietnamese peasants.” 

Frankly, Ms. Dodds, to all of us 
here at GUF that photograph says 
“God bless America!” We are 
proud to be part of a “melting pot” 
where the red man and the white 
man can sit down together and 
smile over past misunderstandings. 
If the day should come when Amer- 
ican corporations must tailor their 


advertising to the vague moral 
parameters of the ‘‘new con- 
sciousness,” the consequent slow- 
down in product exposure could 
quite simply strangle free enterprise 
as we know it. 


Cordially, 
(Pata. TLE 


PauL G. POTTER 
Advertising Director 


x k * 
UNIVERSAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Dear Miss Dodds: 

As a stockholder we value your 
letter concerning our recall of 
68,000 new Puma automobiles for 
installation of urethane foam on the 
steering wheel to hopefully min- 
imize driver collision impact and 
asking why this safety feature was 
not installed at the time of manu- 
facture. In particular I welcome this 
opportunity to answer your ques- 
tion: “Are you guys just a bunch of 
cold-blooded murderers?” 

No, Miss Dodds, I assure you we 
are not! Universal Motors is 
presently making every effort, for 
example, at compliance with new 
regulations for development of oc- 
cupant-protection devices such as 
the passive-restraint system, or “air 
cushion,” even though our engineers 
are not yet convinced that it will prove 
efficacious, or, in laymen’s terms, that 
the air bag will fill with air. 

Similarly, the urethane foam coat- 


ing on the Puma steering wheel, 














which was unexpectedly mandated 
by the government for the 1973 


model, is a flagrant example of 
“regulatory overkill.” If the automo- 
tive industry is going to be required 
to install every safety gadget 
dreamed up by every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, we might as well stop 
making cars and go back to the 
“horse and buggy.” 

You and I know, Miss Dodds, 
that it is not the wheel which is un- 
safe, but the man behind the wheel. 
Until the government applies safety 
codes to all the drunken drivers 
who are now loose on our highways, 
the “cold-blooded murderers” will 
be the bureaucrats in Washington, 
not the forward-looking executives 
in. Detroit. 


Most sincerely, 
nee ha, Penna oo 


VICTOR L. Morrissey, Jr. 
Director of Public 
Responsibility 


* x% * 
GENERAL Fire & BOMB 


<. Dear Mrs. Dodds: 
>= We are in receipt of your letter 
urging us to “cease and desist from 
the manufacture of antipersonnel 
weapons, in particular the ‘Saw- 
tooth’ cluster-bomb unit which has 
rendered much of Indochina un- 


- inhabitable for innocent civilians 


who cannot walk in their own fields 
for fear of having their flesh torn 
apart.” Letters such as yours have 
the salutary effect of forcing us at 
0. General Fire & Bomb to re-examine 

our policies with respect to the na- 
tional defense posture vis-a-vis their 
possible conflict with the Geneva 
accord and other humanitarian 
protocols. 

It is true that our company is the 
major supplier of area-denial weap- 
ons such as the electro-optically-ac- 
“tivated Sawtooth and that thousands 


_... of these undetonated bomblets are 


now scattered across the countryside 
of Vietnam. Personally I share your 
regret that these devices cannot dis- 
-tinguish between a soldier and a ci- 





vilian or child. While we at G.F. & 
B. are proud of our “smart bombs” 
which were used in the selective 
aerial demolition of Hanoi and Hai- 
phong, we must concede that the 
Sawtooth is as yet comparatively 
dumb. Hopefully with research and 
development we can raise its IQ! 

As to your request that we cease 
production of antipersonnel weap- 
ons, permit me to quote the state- 
ment made by our president, E. 
Roy Bassett, at the annual meeting 
of the corporation on May 28, when 
a similar demand was made by pa- 
cifist and clergy elements: 

“Let me say loud and clear that 
General Fire & Bomb owes it to 
this great nation to manufacture 
whatever weaponry is needed to 
protect our boys. I, for one, want 
America to be ready when another 
madman like Tojo comes down the 
pike. The mentality that fostered 
Dunkirk and Pearl Harbor will not 
be tolerated at G.F. & B. as long as 
E. Roy Bassett is at the helm, and if 
it is necessary to kill a few gooks to 
develop a sophisticated ordnance al- 
phabet, that’s a small price to pay 
for keeping the Red, White, and 
Blue safe for democracy.” 


Most cordially, 


tnde ells 


EARLE K. WILLOUGHBY 
Vice President for 
Research and Development 


* * * 
AMALGAMATED FLETCHER 


Dear “Ms.” Dodds: 

What are we going to do with 
you “women’s lib” gals! First you 
want American business to promote 
more women to executive positions. 
Now you want us to put them on 
the board of directors! 

Seriously, though, you may have 
a point when you say that many of 
the problems facing our nation are 

“of more fundamental concern to 
women than to men”: high prices, 
pollution, peace, and the like, But 
then you go on to say, “The sooner 
women get into the policy-making 






























levels of industry, the sooner Ame 
ica will clean up the mess.” 

Do you honestly think wome 
have the experience to make har 
nosed decisions as between optio 
that would maximize profits an 
still provide a meaningful respon: 
to consumer demands for improve 
product performance, safety, a 
service? Perhaps you didn’t see t 
recent Pollinger Poll in which 72 
percent of those surveyed founc 
men “appreciably more likely to 
make hard-nosed decisions. tha 
women” and 68.2 percent foun 
men “more likely to implement po 
icy-making clout.” Quite frankly, 2 
of us here at Amalgamated Fletcher 
find those figures a pretty con- 
vincing argument for sticking with 
our present sex-ratio representation 


With all best wishes, 


NATIONAL REFRACTORY & BRAKE’ 
COMPANY 


Dear Miss Dodds: 

Thank you for your letter co 
cerning our company’s contributi 
to pollution through the plant that 
you noticed “belching” black smoke. 
Let me assure you that Nation 
Refractory & Brake is cognizant of 
the limited assimilative capacity of 
our nation’s air resources. We have 
expressed our willingness to meet 
with the National Air Pollution 
Control Administration to investi- 
gate the possibility of initiating a 
program of joint funding by gover 
ment and industry for developme 
of a technology which would mark- 
edly reduce fly-ash emissions of the 
type that you characterize as “intol- 
erable” at our Milltown facility. 

Until such a conference draws up 
requisite guidelines for stack-scrub- 
bing equipment to capture such 
emissions, however, we feel. that. 
would be fiscally imprudent to prc 
ceed “on our own” with pollution- 
abatement measures, as the atte: 





t costs would necessarily be 
assed on to the consumer, with re- 
tant potential loss of public con- 




























ence in the petrochemicals indus- 

y and reduction of its ability to 

rovide more jobs for a better 
erica. 

If we can be of any further assis- 

nce, please do not hesitate to con- 

ict us. 


Sincerely yours, 


Cat In Payot 


CARL M., BAXTER 
Vice President for 
Environmental Affairs 


* * * 


AMERICAN EXCELSIOR OIL 
Company (“AXCO”) 


ir Miss Dodds: 

he president of the American 
elsior Oil Company has asked 
to reply to your letter expressing 
jleasure at the “tall and fantasti- 
y ugly” signs along Route 1-93 
call attention to our “AXCO” 
ice stations, which “spoiled an 
erwise beautiful drive through a 
t of New England not yet 
arred by commercial exploitation.” 
Actually, though you find our 
KCO” signs “ugly,” they have 
n called “beautiful” by many 
omers who sighted them when 
ir youngsters were crying for a 
rink of water or a clean comfort 
ation. Might it not be, Miss 
odds, that with respect to our 
gns, beauty is in the eye of “the 
holder”? 

ome states have experimented 
h smaller signs in answer to com- 
nts from the beautification inter- 
“but the attendant loss of reve- 
ue by oil companies suggests that 
} give priority to aesthetic consid- 
ations is not consistent with sound 
anagement principles. 


=. 


Faithfully yours, 
(Oe ea al da Pnn 


GEORGE. F. MAGRUDER 





< Vice President for Sales 


SNAKE 
CLOTHES 


My wife complains to me 
relying on her dowry. 
She washes and washes. her blue sash again 
and again, afterward drying it 
on top of marigolds; 
breathlessly she then 

sings 

ballads. 


My wife hopes 

to dress up 

in all the world’s flowers; l 

even though half the blooms were left over, she wouldn't even 
consider giving any to the neighbor women. 

She puts on a screaming peacock, 

embroidering and embroidering it again 

and again over her chi-pao; 

anyway, my wife thinks sewing is more important than Congress. 





My wife thinks 
the Western Hemisphere, 
although we enjoy the same sun together, 
has no husband as lazy as hers 

(What about that time I went to buy a jar of jelly?); 
I just can’t 

sing 

ballads. 


In spring 

my wife— 

an egret hankers after its pond— 

her mirror. 

My wife, in spring, thinks and thinks again 

and again. 

I think she should go to the elegant snake’s to borrow some clothes. 


by Ya Hsien 





Explore a world apart. Uncrowded., 
Unpolluted. Uncommercialized. 


wee ie n “angi + Sort 


rou | come across c@ Mossan relics r 
cá ONEA OUt of out EEEa. a 


Lec xz 


Set sail fora new found land. Drive your car and camperon 
board and head across the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Canada's 
earliest explorers visited here. And to this däythetand 
remains very much unchanged. A rustic playgroundtarger 
than:all of: New England; New York and Pennsylvania 
combined. Come stand ôn the easternmost tip-of North 
Americaanddiscóverthis-province-of peace and 


family fulfillment: 


Put Newfoundland in your holiday plans. Write today for your 
completeInformation Kit: Newfoundland Vacation 73, 
P.O. Box 2016-f, St. John's, Nfld. Canada. 


NEWFOUNDLE 


Another world next door. 











sitting at the end of a porch. The house is in 
Maine, at the edge of a high bluff that overlooks 
a large and for the moment peaceful lake. Tom Todd 
and Barbara Rutherford. They have recently met 
(she and her husband are houseguests of the Todds). 
They laugh a lot, they are terribly excited about each 
other, and they have no idea what to do with what 
they feel. She is a very blond, bright-eyed girl in her 
twenties, wearing very short white shorts, swinging 
long thin legs below the high hammock on which she 
is perched, looking down at Tom. He is a fair, slender 
man with sad lines beside his mouth, but (not now!) 
now he is laughing with Babs. Some ten years older 
than she, he is a professor, writing a book on Shelley 
(Oh wild West Wind!) but the Depression has had 
unhappy effects on his university (Hilton, in the 
Middle South): 10 percent salary cuts, cancellation of 
sabbaticals. He is unable to finish his book (no pro- 
motion); they rely more and more on his wife’s small 
income from her bookstore. And he himself has been 
depressed—but not now. What a girl, this Babs! 
The house itself is old, with weathered shingles 
that once were green, and its shape is peculiar; it 
used to be the central lodge for a girls’ camp for un- 
derprivileged girls that Jessica Todd owned and ran 
before her marriage to Tom. The large, high living 
room is still full of souvenirs from that era: group 
pictures of girls in bloomers and middies, who 
danced or rather posed in discreet Greek tunics, and 
wore headbands; and over the fireplace, just below a 
moldering deer’s head, there is a mouse-nibbled 
triangular felt banner, once dark green, that an- 
nounced the name of the camp: Wabuwana. Why 
does Jessica keep all those things around, as though 
those were her happiest days? No one ever asked. 
Since there were no bedrooms Tom and Jessica sleep 
in a curtained-off alcove, with not much privacy; two 
very small rooms that once were storage closets are 
bedrooms for their children, Avery and Devlin. Babs 
and her husband, Wilfred Rutherford, have been put 
in a tent down the path, on one of a row of gray 


[ is the summer of 1935, and there are two people 


An 


plank tent floors where all the camper girls used to 
sleep. Babs said, “How absolutely divine—I’ve never 
slept in a tent.” “You haven't?” Jessica asked. “I 
think I sleep best in tents.” 

A narrow screened-in porch runs the length of the 
house, and there is a long table out there—too long 
for just the four Todds, better (less lonely) with even 
two guests. The porch widens at its end, making a 
sort of round room, where Tom and Babs now are, 
not looking at the view. 

Around the house there are clumps of hemlocks, 
tall Norway pines, white pines, and birches that bend 
out from the high bank. Across the smooth bright 
lake are the White Mountains, the Presidential 
Range—sharp blue Mount Adams and farther back, 
in the exceptionally clear days of early fall, such as 
this day is, you can see Mount Washington sil- 
houetted. Lesser, gentler slopes take up the fore- 
ground: Mount Pleasant, Douglas Hill. 

Beside Babs in the hammock lies a ukelele—hers, 
which Tom wants her to play. 

“Oh, but I’m no good at all,” she protests. “Wil- 
fred can’t stand it when I play!” 

“PII be able to stand it, I can promise you that, my 
dear.” 

Her accent is very Bostonian, his Southern, both 
tendencies seem to intensify as they talk together. 

She picks up the instrument, plucks the four 
strings as she sings, “My dog has fleas.” 

“So does Louise,” he sings mockingly, an echo. 
Tom is fond of simple ridiculous jokes but he feels it 
necessary always to deliver them as though someone 
else were talking. In fact, he says almost everything 
indirectly. 

They both laugh, looking at each other. 

They are still laughing when Jessica comes out 
from the living room where she has been reading (ev- 
ery summer she rereads Jane Austen) and walks 
down the length of the porch to where they are, and 
says, “Oh, a ukelele, how nice, Barbara. Some of our 
girls used to play.” 

Chivalrous Tom gets up to offer his chair—“Here 


you are, old dear.” She did not want to sit so close to 
the hammock but does anyway, a small shapeless 
woman on the edge of her chair. 

Jessica is only a few years older than Tom but she 
looks considerably more so, with graying hair and 
sad brown eyes, a tightly compressed mouth. She has 
strong and definite Anglo-Saxon notions about good 
behavior (they all do, this helpless group of Ameri- 
can Protestants, Tom and Jessica, Barbara and Wil- 
fred) which they try and almost succeed in passing on 
to their children. Jessica wears no makeup and is 
dressed in what she calls “camp clothes,” meaning 
things that are old and shabby (what she thinks she 
deserves). “Won’t you play something for us?” she 
asks Babs. 

“Perhaps you will succeed in persuasion where I 
have failed,” says Tom. As he sees it, his chief duty 
toward his wife is to be unfailingly polite, and he al- 
ways is, although sometimes it comes across a little 
heavily. 

Of course Jessica feels the currents between Babs 
and Tom but she accepts what she senses with me- 
lancholy resignation. There is a woman at home 
whom Tom likes too, small, blond Irene McGinnis, 
and Irene is crazy about Tom—that’s clear—but noth- 
ing happens. Sometimes they kiss; Jessica has no- 
ticed that Verlie, the maid, always hides Tom’s hand- 
kerchiefs. Verlie also likes Tom. Nothing more will 
happen with Babs. (But she is wrong.) It is only 
mildly depressing for Jessica, a further reminder that 
she is an aging, not physically attractive woman, and 
that her excellent mind is not compelling to Tom. 
But she is used to all that. She sighs, and says, “I 
think there’s going to be a very beautiful sunset,” 
and she looks across the lake to the mountains. 
“There’s Mount Washington,” she says. 

Then the porch door bangs open and Wil- 
fred walks toward them, a heavy, dark 
young man with sleeves rolled up over 
big hairy arms; he has been washing 
and polishing his new Ford. He is a 
distant cousin of Jessica’s. “Babs, 
you're not going to play that thing, are 


you?” * 
“No, darling, I absolutely promise.” m2 
“Well,” Tom says, “surely it’s time for G 

a drink?” 


“It surely is,” says Babs, giggling, 
mocking him. 

He gestures as though to slap at the calf of 
her long leg, but of course he does not; his 
hand stops some inches away. 

Down a wide pine-needled path, some dis- 
tance from the lodge, there is a decaying birch- 
bark canoe, inside which white Indian pipes 
grow. They were planted years back by the 
camper girls. Around the canoe stands a grove of 
pines with knotted roots, risen up from the ground, 
in which chipmunks live. Feeding the chipmunks is 
what Jessica and Tom’s children do when they 


aren’t swimming or playing on the beach. Skinny, 
dark Avery and smaller, fairer Devlin—in their 
skimpy shorts they sit cross-legged on the pine nee- 
dles, making clucking noises to bring out the chip- 
munks. 

A small chipmunk comes out, bright-eyed, switch- 
ing his tail back and forth, looking at the children, 
but then he scurries off. 

Devlin asks, “Do you like Babs?” He underlines 
the name, meaning that he thinks it’s silly. 

“She’s OK.” Avery’s voice is tight; she is confused 
by Babs. She doesn’t know whether to think, as her 
mother probably does, that Babs’s white shorts are 
too short, that she is too dressed up in her pink silk 
shirt for camp, or to be pleased at the novel sort of 
attention she gets from Babs, who said last night at 
dinner, “You know, Avery, when you're a little older 
you should have an evening dress this color,” and 
pointed to the flame-gold gladioli on the table, in a 
gray stone crock. 

“Her shorts are too short,” says Devlin. 

“What do you know about clothes? They’re sup- 
posed to be short—shorts.” Saying this, for a moment 
Avery feels that she is Babs, who wears lipstick and 
anything she wants to, whom everyone looks at. 

“Mother doesn’t wear shorts, ever.” 

“So what? You think she’s well dressed?” 

Devlin is appalled; he has no idea what to make of 
what she has said. “PI tell!” He is desperate. “TIl tell 
her what you said.” 

“Just try, you silly little sissy. Come on, I’ll race 
you to the lodge.” 








It’s nice to know 
America leads the world 





in medical research. 


Just don’t get sick. 


Pick up almost any recent issue of 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, and chances are 
‘you'll discover some impressive new 

advances in the life sciences. The 
discovery of a powerful family of 

hormone-like agents called prostaglandins, 

the mapping of human chromosomes, 
Nobel prize-winning insights into the 
“causes of cancer... or a score of other 

fascinating achievements. 
Our medical and paramedical 

¿ technologies are leaping forward. Each 
year, each month, each day there are 
fewer limits on our abilities to diagnose 
and cure disease, alleviate suffering and 
prolong life. 

Unfortunately, a tragic gap separates 
what we can do from what we are doing. 
As other articles in SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
have shown, our health care system, 
responsible for delivering the blessings 
of medical technology to the people, is 

shamefully disorganized, outdated and 
-expensive—resulting in needless pain, 
physical damage and death. 

Three years ago the situation was 
critical. This year it is intolerable. Next 
year it will be worse. 

The need to do something about it is 





now recognized in the White House, the 
Congress and the medical community itself, 

In September, an entire issue of 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN will be devoted to 
the growing health care crisis. Many of 
the articles may surprise you, perhaps 
even shock you. Like all Screntiric 
ÅMERICAN articles, they will bring you 
facts you won't find anywhere else . . . 
explain in advance problems that may 
make headlines months or even years 
from now ... and do it all with 
unparalleled accuracy and objectivity. As 
usual, all the articles will be written by 
leading authorities who are directly 
involved in the issues they are discussing. 

Modern health care, of course, is just 
one of the vital current issues SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN Covers on a continuing basis. 
Pick any major subject area from race 
relations to national defense, and you're 
likely to find a whole string of articles 
running back twenty years or more—each 
a elear, meticulously documented, often 
prophetic analysis of problems 
and solutions. 

For the best, most up-to-date thinking 
on any important subject, it makes sense 
to turn first to SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
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Scientific American 
makes sense today out of 
issues that will make 
headlines tomorrow. 


$1 per copy, or by subscription $10 
for 12 months. Write to Screntiric 

American, Dept. 12B, 415 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

Or call toll-free 800-243-6000 

(in Conn., 1-860-882-6500). 





REO Er J ITS 


Both children scramble up, Avery first, of course, 
and run across the slippery pines, their skinny brown 
legs flashing between the trees, and arrive at the 
house together and slam open the screen door and 
tear down the length of the porch to the cluster of 
grown-ups. 

“Mother, do you know what Avery said?” 

“No, darling, but please don’t tell me unless it was 
something very amusing.” This is out of character for 
Jessica, and Devlin stares at his mother, who strokes 
his light hair, and says, “Now, let’s all be quiet. Bar- 
bara is going to play a song.” 

Babs picks up her ukelele and looks down at it as 
she begins her song, which turns out to be a long bal- 
lad about a lonely cowboy and a pretty city girl. She 
has an attractive, controlled alto voice. She becomes 
more and more sure of herself as she goes along, and 
sometimes looks up and smiles around at the group— 
at Tom—as she sings. 

Tom has an exceptional ear, as well as a memory 
for words; somewhere, sometime, he has heard that 
ballad before, so that by the time she reaches the end 
he is singing with her, and they reach the last line to- 
gether, looking into each other’s eyes with a great 
stagy show of exaggeration; they sing together, “And 
they loved forever more.” 

But they are not, that night, lying hotly together on 
the cold beach, furiously kissing, wildly touching ev- 
erywhere. That happens only in Tom’s mind, as he 
lies next to Jessica and hears her soft sad snores. In 
her cot, in the tent, Babs sleeps very soundly, as she 
always does, and she dreams of the first boy she ever 
kissed, whose name was not Tom. 


for dinner around a large white restaurant table, 

the Buon Gusto, in San Francisco. There are 
Tom and Jessica, and Babs, but she is without Wil- 
fred, whom she has just divorced in Reno. Devlin is 
there, Devlin grown plump and sleek, smug with his 
new job of supervising window display at the City of 
Paris. Avery is there, with her second husband, fat, 
intellectual Stanley. (Her first marriage, to Paul Blue, 
the black trumpet player, was annulled; Paul was al- 
ready married, and his first wife had lied about the 
divorce.) 

Tom and Barbara have spent the afternoon in bed 
together, in her hotel room—that old love finally con- 
summated. They are both violently aware of the af- 
ternoon behind them; they are partly still there, to- 
gether in the tangled sea-smelling sheets. Barbara 
presses her legs close. Tom wonders if there is any 
smell of her on him that anyone could notice. 

No one notices anything; they all have problems 
of their own. 

In the more than ten years since they were all in 
Maine Jessica has sunk further into her own painful 
and very private despair. She is not fatter, but her 
body has lost all definition, and her clothes are delib- 


Į the late forties, almost the same group gathers 


Alternatives 


erately middle-aged, as though she were eager to be 
done with being a sexual woman. Her melancholy 
eyes are large, terribly dark; below them her cheeks 
sag, and the corners of her mouth have a small sad 
downward turn. Tom is always carrying on—the 
phrase she uses to herself—with someone or other; 
she has little energy left with which to care. But 
sometimes, still, a lively rebellious voice within her 
cries out that it is all cruelly unfair; she has done ev- 
erything that she was taught a wife is expected to do; 
she has kept house and cared for children and lis- 
tened to Tom, laughed at his jokes and never said no 
when he felt like making love—done all those things, 
been a faithful and quiet wife when often she didn’t 
want to at all, and there he is, unable to keep his eyes 
off Babs, laughing at all her jokes. 

Tom has promised Barbara that he will leave Jes- 
sica; this winter they will get a divorce, and he will 
apply for a teaching job at Stanford or U.C., and he 
and Babs will live in San Francisco; they are both in 
love with the city. 

Avery has recently begun psychoanalysis with a 
very orthodox Freudian; he says nothing, and she 
becomes more and more hysterical—she is lost! And 
now this untimely visit from her parents; agonized, 
she questions them about events of her early child- 
hood, as though to get her bearings. “Was I nine or 
ten when I had whooping cough?” 

“What?” says Jessica, who had daringly been em- 
barked on an alternate version of her own life, in 
which she did not marry Tom but instead went on to 
graduate school herself, and took a doctorate in Clas- 
sics. (But who would have hired a woman professor 
in the twenties?) “Tom, I’d love another drink,” she 
says. “Barbara? you too?” Late in her life Jessica has 
discovered the numbing effects of drink—you can 
sleep! 

“Oh, yes, divine.” 

Sipping what is still his first vermouth, Devlin re- 
peats to himself that most women are disgusting. He 
excepts his mother. He is sitting next to Babs, and he 
cannot stand her perfume, which is Joy. 

Looking at Jessica, whom, curiously, she has al- 
ways liked, Barbara feels a chill in her heart. Are 
they doing the right thing, she and Tom? He says 
they are; he says Jessica has her bookstore and her 
student poet friends (“Fairies, most of them, from 
the look of them,” Tom says), and that living with 
him does not make her happy at all; he has never 
made her happy. Is he only talking to himself, ration- 
alizing? Barbara doesn’t know. 

All these people, so many of them Southern, make 
Avery’s husband, Stanley, feel quite lost; in fact, he 
finds it hard to understand anything they say. Tom is 
especially opaque: the heavy Southern accent and 
heavier irony combine to create confusion, which is 
perhaps what Tom intends. Stanley thinks Tom is a 
little crazy, and feels great sympathy for Jessica, 
whom he admires. And he thinks: poor Avery, grow- 
ing up in all that—no wonder Devlin’s queer and Av- 





ery has to go to a shrink. Stanley feels an awful guilt 
toward Avery, for not supplying all that Tom and 
Jessica failed to give her, and for his persistent “pre- 
mature ejaculations”—and putting the phrase in 
quotes is not much help. 

“I remember your whooping cough very well in- 
deed,” says Tom, pulling in his chin so that the back 
of his head jerks up; it is a characteristic gesture, an 
odd combination of self-mockery and self-con- 
gratulation. “It was the same summer you pushed 
Harry McGinnis into the swimming pool.” He turns 
to Stanley, who is as incomprehensible to him as he 
is to Stanley, but he tries. “Odd gesture, that. Her 
mother and I thought she had a sort of ‘crush’ on 
young Harry, and then she went and pushed him 
into the pool.” He chuckles. “Don’t try to tell me that 
ladies aren’t creatures of whim, even twelve-year-old 

irls.” 
i “I was nine,” says Avery, and does not add: you 
had a crush on Harry’s mother, you were crazy about 
Irene that summer. 

Jessica thinks the same thing, and she and Avery 
are both looking at Tom, so that he feels the thought. 

“I remember teasing Irene about the bathing suit 
she wore that day,” he says recklessly, staring about 
with his clear blue eyes at the unfamiliar room. 

“What was it like?” asks Barbara, very interested. 

“Oh, some sort of ruffled thing. You know how 
those Southern gals are,” he says, clearly not mean- 
ing either his wife or his daughter. 

“I must have thought the whooping cough was a 
sort of punishment,” Avery says. “For having a crush 
on Harry, as you put it.” 

“Yes, probably,” Jessica agrees, being herself fa- 
miliar with many varieties of guilt. “You were awful 
sick—it was terrible. There was nothing we could do.” 

“When was the first summer you came to Maine?” 
Devlin asks Babs, coldly curious, nearly rude. It is 
clear that he wishes she never had. 

“1935. In September. In fact September ninth,” 
she says, and then blushes for the accuracy of her re- 
call, and looks at Tom. 

“Verlie took care of me,” says Avery, still involved 
with her whooping cough. 

Jessica sighs deeply. “Yes, I suppose she did.” 


Imost ten years later, in the middle fifties, Tom 
and Barbara are married. In the chapel of 
the little church, the Swedenborgian, in San 

Francisco, both their faces stream with tears as the 
minister says those words. 

In her forties, Barbara is a striking woman still, 
with her small disdainful nose, her sleekly knotted 
pale hair, and her beautiful way of walking, holding 
herself forward like a present. She has aged softly, as 
very fine-skinned very blond women sometimes do. 
And Tom is handsome still; they make a handsome 
couple (they always have). 

Avery is there; she reflects that she is now older 


oes 


than Barbara was in 1935, that summer in Maine. She is 
almost thirty, divorced from Stanley, and disturbingly 
in love with two men at once. Has Barbara never loved 
anyone but Tom? (Has she?) Avery sees their tears as 
highly romantic. 

She herself is a nervy, attractive girl with emphatic 
dark eyebrows, large dark eyes, and a friendly soft 
mouth, heavy breasts on an otherwise slender body. 
She wishes she had not worn her black silk suit, de- 
spite its chic; two friends have assured her that no 
one thought about wearing black to weddings any- 
more, but now it seems a thing not to have done. “I 
wore black to my father’s wedding”—thank God she 
is not still seeing Dr. Gunderscheim, and will use 
that sentence only as a joke. Mainly, Avery is won- 
dering which of the two men to marry, Charles or 
Christopher. (The slight similarity of the names 
seems ominous—what does it mean?) This wondering 
is a heavy obsessive worry to her; it drags at her 
mind, pulling it down. Now for the first time, in the 
small dim chapel, candlelit, it wildly occurs to her 
that perhaps she should marry neither of them, per- 
haps she should not marry at all, and she stares 
about the chapel, terrified. 

“I pronounce you man and wife,” says the minis- 
ter, who is kindly, thin, white-haired. He is very old; 
in fact he quietly dies the following year. 

And then, almost as though nothing had hap- 
pened, they have all left the chapel: Tom and Bar- 
bara, Avery and Devlin, who was Tom’s best man. 
(“I gave my father away,” is another of Avery’s new 
postwedding jokes.) But something has happened: 
Tom and Barbara are married. They don’t believe it 
either. He gives her a deep and prolonged kiss (why 
does it look so awkward?) which embarrasses Devlin 
terribly, so that he stares up and down the pretty, 


tree-lined street. He is thinking of Jessica, who is © : 


dead. 

And he passionately wishes that she had not died, 
savagely blames Tom and Barbara for that death. 
Trivial, entirely selfish people—so he sees them; he 
compares the frivolity of their connection with Jes- 
sica’s heavy suffering. Since Jessica’s death Devlin 
has been in a sort of voluntary retreat. He left his 
window-display job and most of his friends; he stays 
at home on the wrong side of Telegraph Hill, without 
a view. He reads a lot and listens to music and does 
an occasional watercolor. He rarely sees Avery, and 
disapproves of what he understands to be her life. 
(“You don’t think it’s dykey, the way you sleep 
around?” was the terrible sentence he spoke to her, 
on the eve of Jessica’s funeral, and it has never been 
retracted.) Sometimes in his fantasies it is ten years 
back, and Tom and Jessica get a divorce and she 
comes out to live in San Francisco. He finds her a 
pretty apartment on Telegraph Hill and her hair 
grows beautifully white and she wears nice tweeds 
and entertains at tea. And Tom and Barbara move to 


hell—Los Angeles or Mexico or somewhere. Most = 


people who know him assume Devlin to be homosex- 
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Like our most popular white wine from 
Burgundy-the crisp, dry Chablis. Or our fresh 
and fruity white Bordeaux-B&G Graves. 
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You want to wrap it up 


and take it home. 





How do you squeeze a 
village into a suitcase? 

How do you tow away 
one of those little fishing 
coves sheltering on Nova 
Scotia’s South Shore? 

When you leave Nova 
Scotia, you leave it, 
regretfully, where it is, 
riding peacefully at anchor 
off Canada’s eastern sea- 
board. 

But you don’t have to 
content yourself with pho- 
tographs and memories. 

There are many beauti- 
ful, tangible things you can 
take home with you to re- 
mind you of your vacation. 

For example: While 


Alexander Graham Bell was 


busy down in the cellar 
inventing things, Mrs. 
Bell was establishing 
a rug hooking in- 


m 


of rug hooking has 
spread into almost all the 
small towns and coastal 
villages around Cape 
Breton. 

But the center is Cheti- 
camp, where you can 
watch the women at work 
weaving colorful, original 
designs. 

Native artistry and ma- 
terials make Nova Scotian 
handicrafts unique as well 
as beautiful. 

You may go home with 
hand-made pottery made 










dustry in Baddeck (the YUC 


Bells’ summer home). 
In the intervening 
years, the home industry 
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Nova Scotia 


from the Musquodoboit 
clay banks, Micmac 
Indian baskets or bead- 
work, original paintings 
by Nova Scotian artists, 
marine souvenirs or 
mementos from early 
colonial days. 

You may go home with 
something that’s free for 
the finding, such as sea- 
shells, or semi-precious 
gem stones, or even a 2 
million-year-old fossil, 
because Nova Scotia is a 
paradise for rockhounds, 
and fossil-collectors. 

But even if all you go 
away with is memories, 
that’s fine with us. 

We know they’ll 
bring you back. 






KA 
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Couldn’t you use a little now? 


For more information about Nova Scotia vacations, write to one of our Nova Scotia Information Offices, 


at the following addresses: 


607 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 02116. Area Code 617 267-1431/630 Fifth Avenue, Suite 3115, New York, N.Y. 
10020, Area Code 212 581-2420/P.O. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


At the age of 39, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt contracted polio. He 
went to bed one night feeling ill, 
and in the morning he couldn’t get 
up. He couldn’t walk. 

He had a handicap. And yet, 
seven years later, he became gover- 
nor of New York. Eleven years later, 
President of the United States. 

He led the country out of the 
dark days of the depression, and 
still in a wheelchair, through the 
bitter years of a world war. 

He was obviously as smart sit- 
ting down as he was standing up. 
And he was willing to work hard 
enough to prove it to himself and 


FDR sat here. 


to the people of America. 

Today, there are millions of 
Americans with physical and men- 
tal disabilities. Millions of people 
with handicaps. And they, too, re- 
alize that they have to prove them- 
selves. But all too often, they don’t 
get the chance. 

They don’t get the understand- 
ing they need to gain the confi- 
dence to ask for a break. Or they 
find the physical barriers to enter- 
ing and leaving buildings, or to 
using public transportation, so dis- 
couraging that they don’t even try. 

And this is a tragic waste. This 
is the real handicap. 





What can you do to help? You 
can take the time to think. You can 
take the trouble to understand. You 
can give these people your confi- 
dence, so they can have confidence 
in themselves. And you can give 
them the same chance you'd give 
anyone else. 

Then, when you've given all this, 
you can do one final thing. You can 
stop thinking of them as handi- 
capped. And start thinking of them 
as friends and neighbors, as people 
with talent and a contribution to 
make to the world. 

Isn’t it about time we stopped 
handicapping the handicapped? 





ual; asexual is actually the more accurate descrip- 
tion. 

They stand there, that quite striking group, all 
blinking in a brilliant October sun that instantly 
dries all tears; for several moments they are all trans- 
<- fixed there, unable to walk, all together, to their sepa- 
Tate cars, to continue to the friend’s house where 
there is to be the wedding reception. (Why this hesi- 
_ tation? do none of them believe in the wedding? 

-what is a marriage?) 


aS ive years later, in the early sixties, Avery 
H drives up to Maine from Hilton, for various 
reasons which do not include a strong desire to 
see Tom- and Barbara. She has been married to 
` Christopher for four years, and she came out from 
_. San Francisco to Hilton to see how it was away from 
_ him. Away from him she fell wildly in love with a 
man in Hilton named Jason Valentine, and now (for 
various reasons) she has decided that she needs some 
time away from Jason. 
She drives smoothly, quietly, along the pine- 
needled road in her Corvair to find no one there. Nocar. 
But the screen door is unlatched, and she goes in, 
stepping up from the old stone step onto the long 
narrow porch, from which the long table has been re- 
moved, replaced with a new one that is small and 
ound, (But where did they put the old one?) And 
there are some bright yellow canvas chairs, new and 
somehow shocking against the weathered shingled 
wall. 
. Inside the house are more violent changes, more 
< bright new fabrics: curtains, bandanna-red, and a 
-bandanna bedspread on the conspicuous wide bed. 
Beside the fireplace is a white wicker sofa (new) with 
chintz cushions—more red. So much red and so much 
newness make Avery dizzy; almost angrily she won- 
<> ders where the old things are, the decaying banners 
and sepia photographs of girls in Greek costumes. 
_ She goes into the kitchen and it is all painted yellow, 
_ into what was the large closet where she used to 
sleep—but a wall has been knocked out between her 
>o room and Devlin’s; it is all one room now, a new 
room, entirely strange, with a new iron bed, a cro- 
_ cheted bedspread, which is white. Is that where they 
will expect her to sleep? She wishes there were a 
_ phone. Tomorrow she will have to drive into town to 
call Jason at his studio. 
_ Needing a drink, Avery goes back into the kitchen, 
and finds a bottle of an unfamiliar brand of bourbon. 
_ -She gets ice from the refrigerator (terrifyingly new— 
_ - so white!), water from the tap—thank God, the same 
old sink. With her clutched drink she walks quickly 
-through the living room to the porch, down to the 
_end. She looks out across the lake with sentimentally 
teared eyes, noting that it is clear but not quite clear 
_ enough to see Mount Washington. 
“Being in love with Jason, who is a nonpracticing 
- architect (he would rather paint), who worries about 

































Alternatives 


his work (his nonwork), who loves her but is elusive 
(she has no idea when they will see each other again), 
has tightened all Avery’s nerves: she is taut, cries eas- 
ily, and is all concentrated on being in love with Ja- 
son. 

A car drives up, a Mustang—Barbara is faithful to 
Fords. And there they are saying, “Avery, but we 
didn’t expect you, we went into Portland, for lobsters. 
Oh, dear, how awful, we only bought two!” Embrac- 
ing, laughing. Tears (why?) in everyone’s eyes. 

They settle down, after packages are put away, Av- 
ery’s bags in the new guest room, and they watch the 
sunset: a disappointing pale pastel. And they drink a 
lot. 

Barbara is nervous, both because of this shift in 
schedule and because of Avery, whom she regards as 
an intellectual, like Tom. She is always afraid of 
what Avery will say—a not-unfounded fear. Also, she 
is upset about the prospect of two lobsters for three 
people. 

What he considers her untimely arrival permits 
Tom’s usual ambivalence about Avery to yield to a 
single emotion: extreme irritation. How inconsider- 
ate she is—always has been! Besides, he was looking 
forward to his lobster. 

Avery chooses this unpropitious moment to an- 
nounce that she is leaving Christopher. “We’ve been 
making each other miserable,” she says. “We have 
been, for a long time.” She trails off. 

Tom brightens. “Well, old dear, I always think in- 
compatibility is a good reason not to live together.” 
He has no notion of his own prurience in regard to 
his daughter. 

She does. She says, “Oh, Christ.” 

Barbara goes into the kitchen to divide up the lob- 
ster; a skilled hostess, she does quite well, and she 
makes a good mayonnaise, as she listens to the jag- 
ged sounds of the quarrel on the porch. Avery and 
Tom. She sighs. 

Now darkness surrounds the house, and silence, 
except for a faint soft lapping of small waves on the 
shore, and tiny noises from the woods: small animals 
shifting weight on the leaves, a bird moving on a 
branch. 

“Although I have what I suppose is an old-fash- 
ioned prejudice against divorce,” Tom unfortunately 
says. 

“Christ, is that why you stayed married to mother 
and made her as miserable as you could? Christ, I 
have a prejudice against misery!” Avery feels her 
voice (and herself) getting out of control. 

Barbara announces dinner, and they go to the 
pretty new table, where places are set, candles lit. 
Barbara distributes the lobster, giving Tom the major 
share, but he scowls down at his plate. 

As Avery does at hers—in Hilton, with Jason, she 
was generally too overstimulated, too “in love” to 
eat; now she is exhausted and very hungry. She turns 
to Barbara, as though for help. “Don’t you ever wish - 
you’d got married before you did? What a waste 








those years were. That time in San Francisco, why 
not then?” 

Startled, Barbara has no idea what to answer. She 
has never allowed herself to think in these terms, 
imaginatively to revise her life. “I feel lucky we’ve 
had these years we have had,” she says—which, for 
her, is the truth. She loves Tom; she feels that she is 
lucky to be his wife. 

“But those last years were horrible for mother,” 
Avery says. “You might have spared her that time.” 

“I think I might be in a better position than you to 
be the judge of that.” Enraged, Tom takes a charac- 
teristic stance: his chin thrust out, he is everyone’s su- 
perior—he is especially superior to women and chil- 
dren, particularly his own. 

“Oh, yeah?” In her childhood, this was considered 
the rudest remark one could make; then Avery 
would never have said it to Tom. “You think she just 
plain died of a heart attack, don’t you? Well, her 
room was full of empty sherry bottles. All over. Ev- 
erywhere those drab brown empty bottles, smelling 
sweet. Julia told me, when she cleaned it out.” 

This information (which is new) is so shocking 
(and so absolutely credible) to Tom that he must dis- 
miss it at once. His desperate and hopeless guilts 
toward Jessica have forced him to take a sancti- 
monious tone in speaking of her. He must dismiss 
this charge at once. “As a matter of fact, Julia is quite 
unreliable, as Verlie was,” he says. 

Avery explodes. “Julia is unreliable! Verlie was! 
Christ—why? because they’re black? because they’re 
women?” 

Barbara has begun to cry. “You’ve got to stop 
this,” she says. “Why quarrel about the past? It’s 


Tom and Avery stare at each other, in terrible 
pain; they would like to weep, to embrace, but they 
are unable to do either. 

Tom draws himself up stiffly—stiffly he turns to 
Barbara. “You're quite right, old dear,” he says. 

Several things attack Avery’s mind at once: one, 
that she would like to say, goddam you both, or 
something obscene, and take off down the turnpike, 
back to Boston; two, she is too drunk for the turn- 
pike; and three, she has just noticed that Tom speaks 
to Barbara exactly as though she were Jessica, as 
though neither of them were people but something 
generic named Wife. 

And so the moment goes, the awful emotions sub- 
side, and they all retreat to trivia. Although Avery’s 
hands still shake, she comments on the mayonnaise 
(she is not excruciatingly Southern Jessica’s daughter 
for nothing), which Barbara gratefully takes up. 

‘Tm never sure it will come out right,” she says. 
‘Tve had the most embarrassing failures, but of 
course tonight, just for family—” She is unable to fin- 
ish the sentence, or to remember what she meant. 

Later, during the next few years before Tom’s 
death, Avery looks back and thinks that yes, she 

should have left then, drunk or not. She could have 


DAH i 


found a motel. That would have been a strong ges- 
ture, a refusal to put up with any more of what she 
saw as Tom’s male imperialism, his vast selfishness. 
(But poor Avery was constantly plagued with alter- 
natives; she constantly rewrote her life into new ver- 
sions in which she did not marry Stanley. Or Christo- 
pher. Sometimes she thought she should have stayed 
with Paul Blue; in that version, of course, he was not 
married.) After Tom died she thought that perhaps it 
was just as well she hadn’t left, but she was never 
quite sure. 


gainst everyone’s advice, early in the summer 
after Tom died, Barbara drove alone to 
Maine. Even Devlin had called to dissuade 
her (in fact ever since Tom’s funeral, to which Avery 
did not even come—Tom had died while she was in 
Mount Zion Hospital being treated for depression—a 
new and warm connection had been.established be- 
tween Barbara and Devlin; they wrote back and 
forth; she phoned him for various pieces of advice— 
she had begun to rely on him as she was used to rely- 
ing on Tom). 

Devlin said, “Darling Barbara, do you see it as an © 
exercise in masochism? I wouldn’t have thought it of 
you.” 

“Angel, you don’t understand. I love that house. 
I’ve been extremely happy there.” 

“Barbara, let me be blunt: don’t you think you'll 
be fantastically lonely?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

And so, after visits with friends and relatives in 
Boston, Barbara drives on to Maine in her newest 
Ford, and arrives in a twilight of early July. She 
parks near the house, gets out, pausing only briefly to 
observe the weather, which is clear, and to smile at 
the warm familiar smell of pines. Then she walks 
briskly over to the porch and opens the padlock on 
the screen door. 

Her first reaction, stepping up onto the porch, 
could be considered odd: she decides that those yel- 


low chairs are wrong for the porch. This pleases her: : ; 
changing them for something else will give her some-. 


thing to do. She enters the living room, sniffs at the 
musty, airless space, and goes into the kitchen, where 
last summer she hid a bottle of bourbon in the flour 
bin. (Sometimes stray hunters or fishermen break 
into the house and take things.) No one has taken it, 
and she makes herself a good stiff drink, and goes to 
the rounded end of the porch, to sit and rest. 

And much more clearly than she can remember 
anything that happened last month, last winter or 
fall, she sees that scene of over thirty years ago, sees 
Tom (how young he was, how handsome), as he 
urged her to play her ukelele (play what? did he 
name a song?), and she sees Jessica come out to 
where they are (making some reference to the girls 


who used to come to camp—poor Jessica), and Wil- 


fred, as always angrily serious, puffing although not - - 
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Spring ¢ 


January 
NOBODY EVER DIED OF OLD AGE 
Sharon R. Curtin $7.95 


February 
DEEPER INTO MOVIES 
Pauline Kael $12.95 


THE UPROOTED 
Second Edition, Enlarged 
Oscar Handlin $8.95 


March 
RANCH ON THE LARAMIE: 


A Memoir of an American Boyhood 
Ted Olson $6.95 


DEFEAT OF AN IDEAL: 

A Study of the Self-Destruction 
of the United Nations 

Shirley Hazzard $8.50 


BACK TO FIRE MOUNTAIN 
Richard Scowcroft (F) $7.50 


LA MAESTRA 
Mary Carter (F) $6.95 


COLOR PHOTOS 

OF THE ATROCITIES 
Kenneth Pitchford 

(P) $7.50; $2.95 paper 


April 
FLAUBERT IN EGYPT 
Edited by Francis Steegmuller $8.50 


SPEAK TO ME, DANCE WITH ME 
Agnes de Mille $8.95 


May 

YOURS, AND MINE: 
Novella and Stories 

Judith Rascoe (F) $6.95 


I.Q. IN THE MERITOCRACY 
R. J. Herrnstein $7.95 


THE DEVIL WE KNOW 
May Dikeman (F) $8.95 


Buy 


BRIGHT BOOK OF LIFE: 
American Novelists and Storytellers 
from Hemingway to Mailer 

Alfred Kazin $8.95 


June 
RALPH McGILL, REPORTER 
Harold H. Martin $10.95 


POEMS OF AKHMATOVA 
Selected, translated and introduced 
by Stanley Kunitz with Max Hayward 
(P) $7.95; $3.95 paper 


Children’s Books 


March 
THE NARROW 
Oliver Butterworth 


PASSAGE 
$5.75 


THE HOME RUN TRICK 
Scott Corbett $4.50R 1 


DEER COUNTRY 
Anne Eliot Crompton $5.95 


April 
IN THE COMPANY OF CLOWNS 
Martha Bacon $5.95 


THE DANCING BEAR 
Peter Dickinson $5.95 


I FOUND THEM 

IN THE YELLOW PAGES 

Norma Farber i 
$4.95 R; $1.95 paper 


THE ACCOMPLICE 


Adrienne Richard $5.75 


Paperbacks 


March 

MIGRANTS, SHARECROPPERS, 
MOUNTAINEERS: 

Volume II of Children of Crisis 


THE SOUTH GOES NORTH: 
Volume III of Children of Crisis 
Robert Coles $4.95 each 


(F) Fiction (P) Poetry R=Reinforced Binding 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY PUBLISHERS 


Boston, Massachusetts 





yet fat, and then wild, skinny Avery (why did she and 
Jason Valentine not marry?) and frightened Devlin, 
holding his mother’s arm. She sees all those people, 
and herself among them, and for an instant she has a 
sense that she is all of them—that she is Jessica as 
well as Barbara, is Wilfred, Avery, Devlin, and Tom. 
But this is an unfamiliar mood, or sense, for her, and 
she shakes it off, literally shaking her head and lifting 
her chin. She remembers then that she put the old 
chairs and the table in the shed next to the kitchen. 
Three days later Barbara has restored the lodge to 
what (to herself) she calls its “old look.” The old 
chairs and old long table are back. She has even put 
up some of Jessica’s old pictures in the living room. 
She has no idea why she made such an effort, ex- 
cept that she firmly believes (always has) in the effi- 



























If you stood naked before me 

I would take you in with a glance 
lasting three hours 

I would promptly send a boy for your clothes 
to a nonexistent street 

I would patiently explain how our bodies 
may be said to differ 

I would nickname all your parts like a moonmap 
after your previous lovers 

I would make faces and gibber 
until you made faces back and squawked— 





by Jarold Ramsey 


PROPOSITION TO A PERFECT STRANGER 


If I stood naked before you 
would you scream and run back, 
or look me in the eyes not unfriendly 
and shake my hand? 

Would you pull down the blinds and whisper 
“Don’t be afraid my darling, 
it’s only a lady’s apartment”? 

Or would you say like a tough old nurse, 
“Relax there, boy, I’ve seen better men 
than you'll ever be”? 

Do you suppose we could sit down? 


and then, all courtship past, we would each 
stand on one leg and salute 


cacy of physical work; she was driven by a strong, 
controlling instinct, and she also believes in her in- 
stincts. She even laughs to herself at what could seem 
a whim, and in writing a note to Devlin she says, 
“You’d have thought I was restoring Williamsburg, 
and you should see my blisters!” 

And so at the end of her day she is seated there at 
the end of the porch, and everything but herself 
looks just as it did when she first saw it. She drinks 
the two stiff highballs that she allows herself before 
dinner, and she remembers all the best times with 
Tom, San Francisco hotels and Paris honeymoon, the 
big parties in Hilton, and she sheds a few tears, but 
she does not try to change anything that happened. 
She does not imagine an altered, better life that she 
might have had. 


THE LAST LAUGH by Fernando Krahn 
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CECIL AND GRETA: A LOVE STORY 


MEMOIRS OF THE FORTIES 
by Cecil Beaton 
McGraw-Hill, $10.00 



























<I am prepared to believe that the 
vents in Cecil Beaton’s discreetly 
itled volume, the major portion of 
which is a memoir of himself in 
ove with Garbo, happened exactly 
as he has described them. And yet, 
as though to remind us once again 
that art sets the pattern that life fol- 
ows, the events compose themselves 
‘or are composed) into a kind of 
novel, a belated recruit to a genre 
one had thought extinct: the quasi- 
confessional, ardently self-absorbed 
romance of a young man in love 
hat came into solemn being with 
The Sorrows of Werther in 1774, 
flourished through the nineteenth 
entury (Benjamin Constant’s 
Adolphe is a notable example), and 
eceived the coup de grace in our 
own time in a work of comic genius, 
_Lolita—a fittingly perverse end of 
the line, and quite possibly the last 
great love story. Mr. Beaton, as we 
know from his nostalgic ballet and 
heatrical designs, is much taken 
with the past, and it is not surpris- 
ing that the “Cecil” of his chronicle 
hould be closer in spirit to 
Goethe’s Werther than Nabokov’s 
_ Humbert; he himself remarks on 
his, Cecil’s, affinity to Adolphe. 

_. What unites these young men—in- 
_ deed, inherent in the genre itself—is 
_ the highly developed sense of “role- 
_ playing.” As heroes they cut recog- 
- nizable figures: young men in love 
- who know that they are “young 


a pay 


by William Abrahams 


men in love”—such is their role and 
they play it to the hilt, suffering the 
pains and luxuriating in the plea- 
sures (or vice versa) of love re- 
quited-unrequited, all the while 
observing and recording with 
scrupulousness (even with self-ap- 
proval) the least of their sensations. 
The ladies who inspire these trans- 
ports tend to be enigmatic, elusive, 
sometimes saying Yes, sometimes 
saying No, difficult to pin down, 
usually impossible to bed down, and 
in the end lost to their distracted 
lovers: of such is the kingdom of ro- 
mantic love. 

Because Mr. Beaton is not a nov- 
elist (though one feels, given the 
multiplicity of his talents, that he 
could easily become one if he 
chose), and because the story he has 
to tell is literally true and without 
disguise, the traditional story as I 
have suggested it is even more rec- 
ognizable than might otherwise be 
the case. Mr. Beaton’s version be- 
gins in the winter of 1946. Already 
a famous photographer, and friend 
and acquaintance of countless no- 
table figures around the world, he 
had come to New York to discuss 
some projected theater designs with 
producers and to take photographs 
for Vogue, settling down at reduced 
rates in a suite he had decorated in 
the Plaza Hotel. On the evening of 
March 15, his friend Margaret Case 
arranged the fatal interview: his 
first “reunion” with Garbo. 

“Reunion”—for ten years earlier, 
in Hollywood, they had spent a 
single evening together, but the 


memory of it lingered. “On that ex- 
traordinary evening,” Mr. Beaton 
writes, “having quaffed large quan- 
tines of Bellinis (peach juice laced 
with champagne), we had impro- 
vised wild dances, done imperson- 
ations, acted charades, and alto- 


gether behaved ds if we had known _ 


each other forever. We had been 
like two elemental creatures, loving 
and laughing with none of the usual 
barriers of shyness or modesty that 
strangers must overcome. But when, 
eventually, dawn broke over Beverly 
Hills and Garbo drove away in her 
ramshackle old car, she gave me no 
indication that she would allow me 
to continue this so violent and in- 
timate a friendship. In fact she 
refused my suggestion that I should 
eat a spinach lunch with her later — 
that day at the studio and the fol- 
lowing afternoon I left Hollywood. I 
did not write to her for I knew that 
was how she would have preferred 
it. I would certainly have received 
no reply.” But in the intervening 
ten years Garbo remained for him 
“the most mysterious and alluring 
phenomenon in the wide world,” 
and he concludes wistfully, “Would 
I ever be fortunate enough to meet 
for a second time, this most elusive 
of creatures?” 

So much for the prologue. We 
come now to the story itself. The 
young man arrives at his good 
friend’s apartment on a wintry night 
in March. The alluring one is al- 
ready there. What follows is a per- 
fect replica of romanticism in its 
full-blown flower: “At the sight of 


Garbo I felt knocked back, as if 
suddenly someone had opened a 
furnace door onto me: I had almost 
to gasp for the next breath. The 
warmth of her regard, her radiance, 
her smile—robbed me of equilib- 
rium: I held onto the back of the 
chair. Garbo made no sign of recog- 
nition but seemed to glean amuse- 
ment from the mere sight of me. 
She took it for granted that once 
again I had immediately fallen in 
love with her.” 

Given the youthful fervor of the 
prose, it seems advisable to remark 
that Mr. Beaton at this time was 
forty-two; Miss Garbo, some five 
years in retirement from the screen, 
was forty-one; but no matter—in 
spirit they were still young, young, 
young, and after a silence of several 
days she telephoned to him from 
her suite at the Ritz Tower and 
their friendship took fire. That same 
afternoon, in his suite at the Plaza, 
he asked her to marry him—“not as 
a pleasantry but to be taken very 
seriously.” With a self-absorption 
worthy of Werther, he remarks, “I 
had never before asked anyone to 
marry me, and yet to make this 
proposal now seemed the most nat- 
ural and easy thing to do. I was not 
even surprised at myself.” But 
Garbo, well within the tradition of 
the elusive heroine, “looked com- 
pletely astounded,” and made the 
traditional heroine’s reply: “Good 
heavens! But this is so sudden!” 

It is not necessary to follow the 
story through to its last inevitable 
farewell. Throughout, the conven- 
tions of the genre are evident—both 
in their earlier and later manifesta- 
tions, so that at times we leave 
the terrain of the novel for its re- 
incarnation on film. There is the eve- 
ning when Cecil and Greta are at 
the house on upper Fifth Avenue of 
their friend Mona Harrison Wil- 
liams. “Most of the vast rooms [are] 
under dust sheets. It is in one of 
these dismantled rooms that—among 
packing cases and covers—by the 
light of a street lamp outside the 
window and to the beat of relayed 
music from Carousel—Greta and I 
dance for the first time. I am com- 
pletely ecstatic.” But surely, one 
feels, one has watched this romantic 
scene or its prototype before, on the 
screen, perhaps even with Garbo 
playing the role of Garbo? 

Role-playing remains at the heart 











== Great bourbon 
requires time. 


Perfection is worth the time it 

takes to achieve. Rare Antique takes 

À ten years, slumbering, unrushed, in char- 

4y eh red oak casks. Just one cask in five 
Viv is aged the ten full years, and only 

j then,awarded the name. 


Rare Antique. 10 years old. 
ItsWorth the Wait. 
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of it, and Mr. Beaton, playing his, is 
almost flawless. (Garbo, it has to be 
_ said, is less persuasively rendered— 
elusive to the end.) Yet the realities 
of the unromantic, contemporary 
world do break in. For Beaton is 
-not only a young man in love; he is 
also a famous photographer, and 
_ the most revealing episode in the 
memoir—the only one that would be 
- likely to interest a contemporary 
| movelist—has to do with his taking 
_ photographs of Garbo and selling 
them to Vogue, much to her dis- 
tress. (One would be curious to see 
what Muriel Spark, for example, 
_ might make of such material.) 

© I have referred earlier to the 
-genre as “extinct”; in that light this 
tale of Cecil and Greta must have 
its ghostly effect. No doubt sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, and anthropolo- 
gists, not to mention literary critics 
and historians, will have reasons to 
account for the disappearance of the 
_ romantic love story from our litera- 
ture. Role-playing is as much a part 
of our lives as it has ever been: but 
the role of the romantic young man 
in love, even as the role of the 
woman as goddess, has lost its 
power to compel. It is difficult to 
imagine people now taking them- 
selves seriously in such roles. We 
have arrived at a point in time 
where Werther, whose lover’s an- 
guish wrung tears from generations 
of readers, is now written off by 
_ W.H. Auden as “a complete egoist, 
a spoiled brat, incapable of love be- 
cause he cares for nobody and noth- 
Ing but himself ...” and who 
would disagree? 

Of Mr. Beaton’s sincerity in the 
role he played as a young man in 
_ love there need be no question. It is 
the authenticity of the role itself 
that is in doubt. Unbeknownst to 
_ himself, he is caught in the paradox 
_ that Lionel Trilling has recently and 
_ so splendidly described in Sincerity 
and Authenticity: “Society requires 
of us that we present ourselves as 
-being sincere, and the most effica- 
_ cious way of satisfying this demand 
is to see to it that we really are sin- 
cere, that we actually are what we 
= Want our community to know we 
_-are. In short, we play the role of 
_ being ourselves, we sincerely act the 
_. part of the sincere person, with the 
~ result that a judgement may be 
passed upon our sincerity that it is 
-not authentic.” 
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PSYCHIC FARMING: COUNTRY BOOKS 
by Richard Todd 


A book I sometimes read with 
covert pleasure is called Five Acres 
and Independence, a manual of 
small farming (very small farming) 
written with a maniacal attention to 
detail—diagrams of orchards, root 
cellars, drainage systems—and with 
a lust for agricultural bookkeeping. 
It was published in 1935. God 
knows how many Depression 
dreams this book nourished, but 
more than could ever have been 
fulfilled. My copy is from the eighth 
printing. It is one of a rich genre, 
back-to-the-land books, most of 
them quickly forgotten, though if 
you look in the secondhand book- 
stores you can find them, poignantly 
evoking the anxieties of their time. 
The postwar forties and fifties pro- 
duced a batch of memoirs by ad- 
men and show folk escaping the rat 
race to rural Connecticut or Rock- 
land County. Most of these are in- 
fected with a smug false simplicity. 
There are, of course, some classics: 
Helen and Scott Nearing’s Living 
the Good Life and Louis Bromfield’s 
Malabar Farm books, the story of 
his transformation of hundreds of 
farmed-out acres in Ohio into pro- 
ductive land. (The ascetic Nearings 
sit oddly next to Bromfield, whose 
house looked like Gatsby’s, but both 
writers are favorites of contempo- 
rary converts to rural life.) And now 
we have a fresh resurgence of coun- 
try books. 

You can get a sense of the cul- 
tural appetite for such books in the 
success of a memoir of Vermont 
boyhood, A Day No Pics WouLp 
Die by Robert Newton Peck 
(Knopf, $4.95), which recounts the 
desperately impoverished life of a 
family that adhered to “Shaker 
ways.” Christopher Lehmann-Haupt 
said of this book, in the New York 
Times, that love “suffuses every 
page,” and he remarked that al- 
though it risks sentimentality, it 
manages to avoid that trap. But I 
fear it is ruinously sentimental, and 
that the extent to which it affects 
Christopher Lehmann-Haupt, or 
you, or me, is a measure of how 
much more time we all ought to 


spend cleaning out the chicken 
coop. The book is told in the voice 
of the boy, but, in the manner of a 
children’s book, it is full of dialogue 
and images that are too clever by 
half, that let the author’s self-ap- 
proval show through. “Hear me, 
God,” the boy cries at a climactic 
moment. “It’s hell to be poor.” The 
pleasure of the book is its evidence 
to the contrary. It invites you sur- 
reptitiously to enjoy the condition 
you lament. And yet it touches a 
subject of importance. It is offering 
the reader a swap: turn in your 
comfort and PII give you coherence, 
an emotional and an actual land- 
scape that make sense~a bargain 
that growing numbers of people 
couldn’t resist. 


The worries from which we seek 
solace in country books have grown 
more cosmic. You can see this even 
in the how-to-do-it manuals. A con- 
temporary equivalent of Five Acres 
and Independence was published not 
long ago: Grow It! by Richard W. 
Langer (Saturday Review Press, 
$8.95), and its emphasis, as could be 
guessed, falls on natural methods of 
farming; its promise is a feeling of 
restoration. In a world where almost 
any gesture can be seen as destruc- 
tive, spreading manure becomes a 
sacred act. In Iowa, Vance Bourjaily 
writes of putting the bends back in 
the streams, reseeding the banks, 
replanting the woods, in his new 
book of essays, COUNTRY MATTERS 
(Dial, $7.95); in Vermont, Edward 
Hoagland speaks of the virtue in 
doing nothing to his woodland, 
“which I’m informed is probably 
generating enough oxygen for eigh- 
teen hundred people to breathe.” 
Hoagland is one of the best cele- 
brants of the natural world now 
writing. The essay I’m quoting from, 
in his new collection, WALKING THE 
DeaD DIAMOND River (Random 
House, $7.95), develops the uneasy 
case for “escapism—a word that’s 
going to lose its sting.” A word, 
also, that recalls some of the deep- 
est temptations and desires of our 
culture. In two new books, in par- 


ticular, these old yearnings can be 
seen at work, and at play. 

Home Comfort is the most re- 
cent offering from Total Loss Farm, 
a commune in Vermont that no 
doubt is the most successful liter- 
ary/farming operation in the coun- 
try. Pve used two words there that 
would nettle the Total Loss farmers: 
“operation” and “successful”; but 
still, the place does make you think 
in terms of yield. The group has 
previously given us: Total Loss 
Farm by Ray Mungo (the central 
spirit of the place, author also of 
Famous Long Ago; he’s now left the 
commune); Burnt Toast, a novel by 
Peter Gould; The Food Garden, by 
Marty Jezer; The Body’s Symmetry, 
a book of poems by the exquisitely 
named Verandah Porche; and Alicia 
Bay Laurel’s book of lore, Living on 
the Earth. And now there is Home 
Comfort, essays by all the “People 
of Total Loss Farm,” which is a 
Book-of-the-Month Club choice 
(Saturday Review Press, $8.95). 
Marty—all the essays are signed on 
a first-name basis—points out that 
the farmers also publish a newspa- 
per, The Green Mountain Post, and 
says, if we see someone hawking it, 
“Buy a copy. It’s pocket money for 
a movie or a boogie,” that is, ham- 
burger, and, sure, I will buy a copy, 
though without the sense that Pm 
helping the needy. Anyway, a cer- 
tain easefulness prevails at Total 
Loss Farm. 

The Total Loss farmers are 
mostly former political radicals who 
decided that they would do more 
good by participating in the “Let’s 
Live Decent Lives Movement.” 
They bought their farm five years 
ago. About a dozen people live 
there, in the company of a cow, 
some chickens and other fowl, and 
some pigs. Their mortgage pay- 
ments are $2700 a year, and even at 
that the Total Loss farmers estimate 
that they live on less than $10,000 
annually. (Royalties notwithstand- 
ing: members are free to skim off 
what they will from whatever 
money they earn.) They drive old 
cars, burn wood, grow much of their 
own food, though they also eat a lot 
of rice and dried salt cod. Yet for 
all this admirable frugality, a mer- 
cantile spirit hangs over the farm. 

At some moment the Total Loss 
People have discovered that every 
fragment of their experience is mar- 


ketable, a mixed blessing for any 
writer (or group of them), and this 
has led to such essays as “Where 
Barf Barf Is,” Barf Barf being a dog 
shot by a hunter. The dog’s grave is 
sought by Marty, who really isn’t 
into dogs. “Now cats are something 
else. I really dig cats and would 
rather be telling you a story about 
one of the cats we know.” Along 
about the time Marty reaches Far 
Out Creek, the search turns into a 
religious experience with Barf Barf 
appearing in the sky: “My God, I 
thought. I am seeing God and He’s 
Barf Barf and He’s right here before 
me.” 

As “Barf Barf” suggests (among 
other things too dizzying to de- 
scribe), the communards are into 
clever names: Madame and Genera- 
lissimo Chiang (the geese), Zsazsa 
(the tractor), ro-co-co (the hot 
chocolate), and—a word that many 
may now be passing into the larger 
language—“ped-xing,” inspired by 
the California street signs and refer- 
ring to any necessary but pedestrian 
activity. All of this—dogs in the sky, 
private language—contributes to a 
sense of remarkable self-involve- 
ment (love might not be too strong 
a word) that flourishes on Total 
Loss Farm, all the more remarkable 
still for the skill of the farmers in 
self-packaging. 

But self-involvement is essential 
to the well-being of Total Loss 
Farm. As the authors are aware, 
their wholeness depends on their in- 
sularity. They are consciously enact- 
ing homemade myths, which lift the 
farm out of mundane experience. 
One consequence of this is that for 
all the evocations of “Far Out 
Creek,” the Peach Orchard, and 
“The Depresso” (a room of the 
house), you’re not at all sure what 
the farm looks like. You learn with 
some surprise partway through the 
book—Verandah has been describing 
the pleasures of nude weeding—that 
a neighbor can hear them at work 
in the garden. 

The effect of the prose is to dis- 
locate the place in time and space. 
You can get a feeling for the differ- 
ence between the myth and its raw 
materials in Verandah’s account of 
pig-slaughter, apparently an inept 
and squalid occasion, punctuated by 
Verandah’s scream. Her essay ends 
by noting that a drum has been 
made from the pig’s skin, “to mark 
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skills. You suspect those alterations 
in character will stick. A related 
question of morality persists—how to 
use one’s gifts. Genius can flourish 
in the country, but talent has a hard 
time. The smart money for writers 
as well as others is still in town or 
on the campus, and if a writer is to 
make his subject the country, he 
must face the possibility of turning 
into a sort of calendar artist. Pd 
guess that the drawer into which 
Kramer has put this issue won’t stay 
shut. 

The second theme in the book 
grows out of Kramer’s melancholy 
apprehension about the future of 
rural life. Like most people who 
move to the country, he feels that 
he has arrived just in time to watch 
its disappearance. “This is the time 
that things are changing for the 
worse.” “The old order is dying, the 
rural social order with roots which 
stretch back clear to medieval 
England. Farmers whose great- 
grandfathers were farmers now must 
become handymen on city people’s 
summer estates.” The best sustained 
piece of writing in the book dwells 
on this. Called “Leaving the Farm,” 
its a lament for the plight of a 
neighbor who has very reluctantly 
decided to get out of dairy-farming, 
urged, in part, by the carrot and 
stick of rising land prices. To stay 
and make money he figures he’d 
have to double the size of his herd. 
To double the size of the herd 
would mean spending $35,000, 
which would keep him in debt until 
he was past sixty. The new equip- 
ment would save labor, but the new 
cows would create it; he’d still be 
putting in days that lasted at least 
fourteen hours; longer in the sum- 
mertime. If he could stay small, 
he’d stay. Kramer roundly rejects 
the other, hip solution: “If Jo-Anne 
was only into weaving homespun 
and sewing far-out rags for little 
Benjie, everything would be fine. 
The sometimes absurd fashion of 
my own life here becomes all the 
clearer in the light of Hank’s 
staunchness.” Staunchness subsumes 
a multitude of virtues. What makes 
the farmer such a compelling figure, 
I suspect, is that he offers a resolu- 
tion between old and new; he is an 
enactment of the notion that a tra- 
ditional life is possible without the 
pretense of the arriviste farmers 
from the city. And when the farm 


sells, he’ll be evidence on the other 
side. Pa 

Does it matter? Kramer tries to 
say that it does: “I admire the di- 
versity and specificity of his knowl- 
edge, and the virtuosity he applies 
to the daily problems of running a 
farm. That is a city boy’s admira- 
tion, I know, because men around 
here are supposed to know these 
things. Yet no factory job and no 
contract to mow. another man’s field 
can give constant play to Hank’s 
knowledge. He has been forced by 
hard times in the nation’s economy, 
and perhaps by the nature of that 
economy, to trade in independence 
for security, resourcefulness for effi- 
ciency. Hank’s youngest son won’t 
know his dad’s craft, and he will be 
prey to the same modern work city 
boys are prey to, and to the same 
malevolent spirit.” That passage 
isn’t wholly under control, torn by 
its effort to avoid romance. And yet 
I find it rather affecting—in part, I 
think, because of the situation itself, 
but also because of Kramer’s visible 
struggle to speak in a full but un- 
sentimental voice. 

So: a flawed but engaging book. Its 
failures, moreover, aren’t entirely a 
matter of individual talent and en- 
ergy. To write about the country is to 
take on a peculiarly risky chore. 


The best contemporary book I 
know on the subject of pastoral con- 
cerns is THE MACHINE IN THE GAR- 
DEN by Leo Marx, a different order of 
book altogether from the ones I’ve 
discussed so far. It helps to explain 
the aesthetic and spiritual difficulties 
in writing about the threatened coun- 
tryside. The Machine in the Garden, 
published in 1964 by Oxford, is a his- 
tory of the pastoral tradition in 
American literature—a mode of 
thought and feeling, Marx argues, 
that stands at the center of both our 
literature and our society. 

Marx offers a crucial distinction 
between “sentimental” and “com- 
plex pastoralism.” The first consists 
of a simple belief in the timeless 
beneficence of the land. The second 
begins with that emotion, but 
quickly qualifies it with an aware- 
ness of the conflict between the pas- 
toral ideal and the imperatives of 
civilization. Much of the energy of 
our culture—high and low—has gone 
toward an effort to reconcile those 
opposing forces. The best of our 
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writers, almost without exception, 
have given themselves to this theme. 
And yet there has been no resolu- 
tion. 

The pastoral mode, of course, 
predates American literature, but in 
American literature it has found a 
special urgency—for reasons implicit 
in our history. What had been a 
purely literary convention abruptly 
became, with the discovery of the 
New World, a social and political 
question. As Marx demonstrates, 
violently opposed philosophical vi- 
sions of nature emerged from early 
accounts of the newly discovered 
continent: it was a bountiful Eden, 
it was a “howling wilderness.” By 
the time of American independence, 
however, these images had been 
reconciled into a compromise whose 
literary origins can be traced as far 
back as Virgil: the “middle land- 
scape,” a concept of man at peace 
with his surroundings in a garden- 
like setting. But this was, to repeat, 
not just a literary conceit: it was, in 
the minds of Americans, a practical 
vision of their destiny. Its quintes- 
sential spokesman was, of course, 
Jefferson. In the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, when nine of ten Americans 
lived on farms, it seemed a vision 
tantalizingly attainable. Yet no 
sooner had this society been success- 
fully imagined than it was threat- 
ened by the incursions of indus- 
trialism. 

Common sense said that in the 
vastness of the country, room 
existed for both technological 
progress and pastoral tranquillity, 
and reams of popular literature ar- 
gued this case. But literary instinct 
said otherwise. Countless instances 
in nineteenth-century literature—in 
Hawthorne, Melville, Thoreau, 
Twain, James—turn on the author’s 
realization that the presence of “the 
machine in the garden” (the rail- 
road, for example, disturbing the 
peace of Walden Pond) will 
profoundly upset the culture. 

The collision between technology 
and nature has by now become a 
commonplace way of seeing the 
world. We drive into a shopping 
center, mourning the apple orchard 
that once was there, in a car named 
after an animal that is headed for 
extinction. These ironies—so obvious 
and available to everyone—are pain- 
ful to state. 

And that is a further irony: now, 
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when large portions of the society 
are, in some inchoate and ineffec- 
tive way, aroused about our inabil- 
ity to live at peace with the natural 
world, there is scarcely a thing you 
“can say that is not despairingly trite. 
“Complex pastoralism” is virtually 
an exhausted literary theme. (Who 
but the boldest of contemporary 
writers, Norman Mailer, has per- 
sisted in pursuing it?)! As Leo Marx 
concludes, “The machine’s sudden 
entrance into the garden presents a 
problem that ultimately belongs not 
to art but to politics.” 

= And, one might add, to daily life. 

If the problem of how to write 
about the country doesn’t nag at 
many lives, the concomitant diffi- 
culty, how to think about the coun- 
try, surely does. If you live there, 
you live with your heart in your 
throat awaiting the next assault. 
~The very word “country” seems 
_ delicate; how long will we write it 
without quotation marks? Is it an 
anachronism, a sentimental figure of 
speech? In caring for it, are you 
caring for anything at all, or ro- 
- manticizing both the present and 
the past? 

At the center of this anxiety lies 
the question: What is real? If you're 
<a Total Loss farmer, the answer is 
at hand: “. . . nothing is real, and 
the farm is in truth an outgrowth of 
fantasy-consciousness.” At an inter- 
esting moment in their book, the 
farmers allude to the dangers of 
agribusiness, speculators, land devel- 
pers “grasping at the borders of 
ur land.” The writer finds a quick 
way to incorporate these concerns 
into the Total Loss dream: “But 
they belong to a present that has al- 
ready become obsolete. We’ve gone 
back to our roots, discovered the 
past, and inherited a future.” But 
you probably aren’t a Total Loss 
armer, and can’t wish your life into 
is private and essentially literary 
resolution. 

And yet ld argue that to recog- 
nize the irrevocable ascendancy of 
technology isn’t to acquiesce to a 
world reduced to an “industrial 
park,” that oxymoronic phrase that 
epresents still another attempt to 
harmonize the two warring cultural 
forces. The landscape may no 
longer be a symbol of our highest 
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aspirations, but that is not to say 
that it need be empty of meaning. 
The question of its future, as Leo 
Marx points out, will not be re- 
solved in fiction but in legislatures, 
in journalism, and in court. But in 
the effort to preserve what is left of 
“the middle landscape” (and to 
recreate it), it is useful to remember 
that a certain artifice has always 
been a part of country life. 

I think of an oddly comforting 
item in The Machine in the Garden, 
a quotation from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica of 1797: “It may in truth 
be said, that in no part of the world 
are the people happier . . . or more 
independent than the farmers of 
New England.” 

The niceness of the sentence pro- 









ceeds from its blandly reckless use- 
of the word “truth.” Did the writer 
know that he didn’t know? No mat- | 
ter. The sentence, like a wealth of 
literature it represents, reminds us 
that a certain mythology governed: 
American rural life from the start. 
Today, striving to avoid sentimen- _ 
tality, we expel romantic pictures — 
from our heads, imagine a cheerless, — 
driven past. But that vision itself 
commands no more reality than a. 
Currier and Ives print. Rural life — 
was willed, self-conscious, stylized. _ 
There was always a bit of “psychic — 
farming” going on. And (I'll go this 
far with the Total Loss Farm. 

People): if the existence we value 

was always partly imaginary, cannot,- 
imagination help keep it alive? = 
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by David Denby 


Last TANGO IN PARIS 
directed by Bernardo Bertolucci 
United Artists 


Passing by the small East Side 
theater in New York where Ber- 
tolucci’s Last Tango in Paris had 
opened the day before, I happened 
to witness a sordid little incident. A 
crowd had been waiting in a cold, 
driving rain for advance tickets 
when suddenly an extra box-office 
window was thrust open and an 
usher announced that a handful of 
seats for the next show was avail- 
able. The scene of shoving, elbow- 
ing, and cursing that followed was 
like the beggars scrambling in the 
mud for the Pharaoh’s gold in every 
biblical spectacular ever made. Only 
something extraordinary could re- 
duce New Yorkers to a state well 
below their normal level of brutal 
incivility; in this case it was a re- 
portedly scandalous movie which 
had set off one of the maddest and 
most extensive media competitions 
in years, a veritable journalistic sat- 
urnalia of cover stories, photo lay- 
outs, naughty interviews, columns 
wherein critics dropped hints about 
one another’s sexual predilections, 
and so on. Even the exclusion of 
Rex Reed from pre-opening screen- 
ings by United Artists helped build 





excitement around the movie; if 








Reed was foolish enough to describe 
his treatment on radio and TV as” 
an event of national importance, . 
then people could only think the — 
movie must be a real sizzler. Be 
By the time the film opened on. 
February 1, the brazen excitement — 
of the publicity was threatening to 
obliterate what Bertolucci and 
Brando had put on the screen. For 
weeks it had been impossible for 
someone who had seen the movie to | 
go anywhere without being asked, 
“Do you really see Brando doing 
it?” : 
Perhaps this question explains 
why people were fighting at the 
door. As Eric Bentley wrote a few: 
years ago, it was basically the sight — 
of the penis that was driving every: 
one to all those nude plays. In this. 
case the star is kept well covered, 
although you wouldn’t know that 
from some of the more gaga writing — 
about the film. 
No doubt the rest of the country 
has begun to develop a severe ache 
from being journalistically over- 
stimulated without any chance of 
immediate satisfaction. Except for a 
March opening in Los Angeles, Last. 
Tango won't play outside New York 
until late spring, and even then 
United Artists may confine the X- 
rated movie to the big cities and- 
college towns where it won’t be ha- 











assed by pressure groups and at- 
tention-grabbing local officials. The 
big joke is that this movie may be 
the most powerful piece of anti- 
‘pornography ever made; Last Tango 
in Paris is an emotionally difficult 
cand often unlikable film, and its 
_ Strongly negative, death-embracing 
eroticism may be a disappointment 
-40 those expecting a blissful erotic 
feast. 

Yes, Brando’s American ex- 
atriate and Maria Schneider’s 
French bourgeoise agree to meet for 
sex in an empty Paris flat without 
telling each other their names or 
anything about their lives, and yes, 
-he degrades her and finally himself, 
too, but the celebrated couplings are 
fully clothed and nasty, brutish, and 
‘short. 

This kind of power-play sex satis- 
fies an image in the participant's 


mind more than it satisfies the 


body: for the man, it’s proof of his 
dominance; for the woman, a step 
into a pornographic adventure. The 
movie is sensual only in moments of 
play, the brief intervals between 
battle. For most people, the movie 
cis a sexual turnoff. As an actress 
friend put it: “You can kill someone 
in bed that way,” and this is pre- 
cisely what the movie is about. 
What’s shocking is not the sex per 
se but the violence of Brando’s per- 
formance and the extremity of his 
character’s disintegration. 

In her long and now famous re- 
< view, Pauline Kael wrote eloquently 
about the emotional excitement of 
seeing such dangerous and private 
material up there on the screen. But 
what she may not have anticipated 
is the publicity machine’s power to 
destroy the freshness of any experi- 
ence. 

By the time the media-dazed, 
misinformed, oversold moviegoer 
gets to see Last Tango, the material 
will have been coarsened for him, 
and he may be too stunned by the 
-ambiguity of what he sees on screen 
to do anything but respond to the 
“shocking” material he’s already 
heard about. All of that media hype 
-stands between him and the movie. 
For instance, watching the film a 
second time with a theatrical au- 
dience, I was struck by how many 
people refused to accept the pain- 
fulness of Last Tango. In particular, 
the men laughed raucously at 


rando’s sexual taunts and insults; 
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| it’s as if they were determined to 


find the material funny in a conven- 
tionally dirty way—like a nightclub 
act—so as to avoid thinking about 
its cruelty. But who could blame 
them? They were set up for that re- 
sponse by weeks of jokes on the 
talk shows. And then there was 
widespread disappointment in the 
lobby over Brando’s death at the 
end. But the whole film is a move- 
ment toward death; there’s no other 
way it could have ended. Perhaps 
none of us is capable of remaining 
emotionally open to the humili- 
ations of sexual warfare and the 
tragedy of romantic failure after 
reading about them in a cover story 
or two. 

The struggle for journalistic coups 
can seriously distort the way movies 
are written about and received. 
Take the case of Time’s cover story 
(January 22) on Last Tango. When 
the rumor got out that Newsweek 
had sewed up an exclusive interview 
with Brando and was planning a 
cover, Time decided to beat them to 
the draw. Competition between the 
two magazines is always fierce, par- 
ticularly on entertainment and other 
“marginal” news, where coverage of 
a given event is not a necessary 
public service. Time was particularly 
eager to be first, because Newsweek 
had won the last big race on The 
Godfather. But Brando, who loathes 
interviews to begin with, refused to 
cooperate because of his distaste for 
Time’s foreign-policy positions over 
the years, according to a Time edi- 
tor—and no amount of pleading 
could change his mind. With the 
star attraction missing, how do you 
make the story a winner? 

The solution was to play up the 
erotic stuff by pulling it out of con- 
text and making it sound like a real 
turn-on. As written by senior editor 
Christopher Porterfield, the article 
opens with a passage of hair-raising 
sexual description right out of Ir- 
ving Wallace, goes on to promise 
“more to come” (in the movie and 
by implication in the article as 
well), and then delivers with addi- 
tional sex and explicit reference to 
some of Brando’s more painful ob- 
scenities. The coverage also features 
a rather misleading picture of a 
nude Brando and Schneider sitting 
intertwined, with Brando’s head 


| thrown back in apparent ecstasy 
_(Newsweek’s subsequent, more sober 





known star. The commentary ended — 


cover story used this picture, too). 
Really, its not mere pedantry to 
point out that the lovers are parody- 
ing sexual transport at that mo- 
ment; when Brando’s character ac- 
tually makes love he remains fully 
clothed, the point being that this 
man is too contemptuous of the ex- 
pected mutual sharing of love-. 
making (including its pleasures) to- 
give anything of himself to the girl. 
The movie has that kind of eroti- 
cism. 

In its eagerness to justify honor- 
ing the subject as its cover story, 
Time managed to offend many of its 
readers. Within two weeks the 
magazine had received over three 
thousand letters, almost all of them. 
negative and many of them furious, 
as well as hundreds of subscription 
cancellations. It was the largest out- 
burst of reader antagonism since the 
“Is God Dead?” issue of a few 
years ago. l 

When I spoke to Porterfield, he 
was a little rueful about the re- 
sponse: “We see so many movies: 
with sex and nudity here in New 
York, and also nude plays, dance, 
and so on, but for people in small 
cities and towns the cover story 
jumped out of the blue. The sexual 
revolution in the arts hasn’t hit 
them yet.” But Porterfield defended 
the story and the magazine’s ap- 
proach to it: “The reaction in some 
ways justifies the choice of this sub- 
ject; we touched a nerve out there... 
Besides, the subject wasn’t chosen 
from way out in left field. There 
was a lot of interest in this movie 
and people wanted to know more.” 
But did they really? Could Time 
have mistaken the provocations of 
New York media competition for a 
nonexistent burning curiosity in th 
rest of the country? a 

Time’s cover story did a certain — 
amount of harm to the movie’s rep-_ 
utation that may be irreparable. 
The day after the issue hit the 
stands, Harry Reasoner attacked the 
movie on ABC’s evening news pro- 
gram. Reasoner admitted he hadn’t 
seen the film, but from Time’s cov- 
erage he could tell it was a “sex 
movie,” and he was outraged at the 
hypocrisy of a society that could 
prosecute in court an openly porno- 
graphic movie like Deep Throat 
while acclaiming Last Tango as art. 
because of its respected and well- 












th the clear implication that cen- 

rship might not be a bad idea af- 

er all 

Reasoner is not alone in his con- 

tion that the movie is pornogra- 

hy masquerading as art, and some 
eople may join him in that reverse 
‘snobbery of preferring exploitation 
to a serious attempt to deal with 
sexual material. That pornography 

y be what is wanted is indicated 

y the bizarre and widespread com- 

aint (it even turned up in Vincent 

vanby’s piece in the New York 

imes) that the movie isn’t really a 

reakthrough because the sex is 
only simulated. What nonsense! 
Have we become so appreciative of 
the meaningless realism of pornog- 
raphy that we can’t respond to act- 

ng any more? Do we require film 
companies to slaughter the extras in 
owboys-and-Indians movies? 

_ In pornography the fantasy qual- 
ity is uppermost: lovers never tire, 
flagellants are always ready for a 
fresh beating, and no one ever 

hanges or develops. What Ber- 
tolucci has done is to use the 
hemes of pornography while throw- 
ng out the asinine fantasy element. 
Jis lovers are excited by the degra- 
ation of their affair, by its resem- 
nce to porno fantasy, but they 
eel the pain and madness of it, too, 

d soon pornography gives way to 

he complications of life. Brando 
rts out as a Sadean hero, a lec- 
uring satanist who demands of his 
exual captive that she renounce 
love and family at the same time 
‘that he is sodomizing her, but by 
the end he has fallen in love and 
ks for her affection. And while 
ia Schneider begins as the pas- 
sive ninny-heroine of pornographic 
fiction and movies, adoring the man 
vho defiles her, she quickly realizes 
he will be destroyed by this half- 
icked American, and she walks 

ut on him. The film is virtually a 

emonstration of the emotional and 

xpressive inadequacies of pornog- 
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THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 
by Edward Weeks 


NOBEL LECTURE 

by Alexander Solzhenitsyn 

Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $4.00 
(cloth); $1.00 (paper); bilingual edition 


The response by the recipient of 
the Nobel Prize for Literature has 
assumed more significance in the 
last twenty-five years as nations 
have grown closer, more vulnerable, 
and more worried. The most 
profound utterance by an American 
was that of William Faulkner in 


1949, when the development of the 





hydrogen bomb had submerged 
people everywhere in the depths of 
fearful thinking. “Our tragedy to- 
day,” Faulkner said, “is a general 
and universal physical fear so long 
sustained by now that we can even 
bear it,’ and he went on to de- 
nounce the pervasive influence of 
fear in our daily living and, more 
seriously, in our literature. He de- 
manded that writers return to their 
rightful concern, “the problems of 
the human heart in conflict with it- 
self,’ and he concluded with those 
brave words: “I believe that man 
will not merely endure; he will pre- 
vail.” 

The most eloquent response in 
the long history of the Prizes was 
written by Alexander Solzhenitsyn, 
the 1970 Prize winner, after his ex- 
pulsion from the Moscow Writers 
Union, written, not spoken, because 
he dared not attend the ceremony 
in Stockholm for fear that he would 
be denied reentry to his native land. 
He begins by considering Art and 
how in our self-confidence we seek 
to re-form it today; then he turns to 
his master: “Dostoevsky,” he writes, 
“once enigmatically let drop the 
phrase: ‘Beauty will save the world.’ 
What does this mean? For a long 
time I thought it merely a phrase. 
Was such a thing possible? When in 
our bloodthirsty history did beauty 


= ever save anyone from anything? 


Ennobled, elevated, yes; but whom 
has it saved?” At that point, as if 
over the strings and woodwinds of a 
great orchestra, Solzhenitsyn states 
his first theme. “To reach this chair 
from which the Nobel Lecture is de- 


194 


livered—a chair by no means of- 
fered to every writer and offered 
only once in a lifetime—I have 
mounted not three or four tempo- 
rary steps but hundreds or even 
thousands, fixed, steep, covered with 
ice, out of the dark and the cold 
where I was fated to survive, but 
others, perhaps more talented, 
stronger than I, perished. I myself 
met but few of them in the Gulag 
[the state prison-camp] Archipelago, 
a multitude of scattered island frag- 
ments. Indeed, under the millstone 
of surveillance and mistrust, I did 
not talk to just any man; of some I 
only heard; and of others I only 
guessed. Those with a name in liter- 
ature who vanished into that abyss 
are, at least, known; but how many 
were unrecognized, never once pub- 
licly mentioned? And so very few, 
almost no one ever managed to re- 
turn. A whole national literature is 
there, buried without a coffin, with- 
out even underwear, naked, a num- 
ber tagged on its toe. Not for a mo- 
ment did Russian literature cease, 
yet from outside it seemed a waste- 
land. Where a harmonious forest 
could have grown, there were left, 
after all the cutting, two or three 
trees accidentally overlooked.” No 
man living has ever condemned 
censorship with such feeling. 

He expresses his gratitude to the 
“protective wall put forward by 
prominent writers of the world” 
which saved him from worse per- 
secution; to the Norwegian writers 
who promised him hospitality were 
he exiled, and to Frangois Mauriac, 
who, with his colleagues, nominated 
Solzhenitsyn for the Prize. Then 
with powerful conviction he moves 
to his major statement, that litera- 
ture is no longer a matter of inter- 
nal affairs: literature, which he calls 
one of the most sensitive and re- 
sponsive tools of human existence, 
“has been the first to pick up, 
adopt, and assimilate this sense of 
the growing unity of mankind.” 
Writers and artists can vanquish 
lies, and without lying, naked vio- 
lence cannot survive. One must read 
Solzhenitsyn’s lecture to feel the full 





force of his argument and the forti- 
tude which prompted it. 





Hour or GoLp, Hour OF LEAD 
by Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $7.95 


I well remember how stirred the 
American people were by Charles — 
Lindbergh’s solo flight across the 
Atlantic in 1927. His courtship of 
and subsequent marriage to Anne 
Morrow, the daughter of our Am- 
bassador to Mexico, were a reward 
in keeping. The emergence of this 
shy, gifted Smith graduate, a poet 
in being, as his copilot in a flight 
that broke the transcontinental 
record and then in more hazardous 
flights to the Orient by way of 
Alaska, continued a romance which 
we followed with vicarious pride in 
Anne’s books, so candid in their de- 
scription of the fear she conquered, 
the discipline she learned, the ex- 
hilaration she experienced with her 
husband. “To be deeply in love,” 
she writes in her introduction to this 
volume, “is, of course, a great liber- — 
ating force. ... The loved one is 
the liberator.” With Charles at her 
side Anne developed a new con- 
fidence. “I always feel like standing 
up straight when he is behind me.” 
But she too was the liberator, bring- 
ing him into the expansive warmth 
of a devoted, cultivated family, add- 
ing to his superb confidence in a 
technical world her world of poetry 
and deep feeling. Then came the 
kidnapping and killing, and in the 
aftermath it was Anne who became © 
the shield and the solace. Such is 
the story of happiness, daring, and 
sorrow revealed in these letters and 
journals. 

How the lovers were hounded! En 
route from Mexico to Cleveland, 
Anne wrote, “This morning I woke 
up to a little boy’s voice. He had 
traveled all night alone. He got off 
very proudly and his first words to 
his family were ‘Lindbergh’s fiancée 
is on my train!’” Before their mar- 
riage, when Charles flew down to 
see her in Mexico City, their only 
chance to escape from the crowd 
was to take a picnic lunch and fly 
away to some open prairie. On their 
return from one jaunt, Charles saw 
that they had lost a wheel on 
takeoff. He put Anne in the seat be- 
hind, braced her with pillows, and 
told her to open the window so that 
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That he had his loves is certain, but 
he walked a tightrope. The scandal 
sheets prattled, there were libel 
suits, and more often than not dam- 
ages were paid. 

The history of British politics is 
not everyone’s meat, but what keeps 
one threading one’s way through 
the alarms and excursions is Well- 
ington’s response to tumult. His 
most fervent admirers, as the biog- 
rapher points out, had agreed that 
he was totally lacking in political 
imagination: “Battlefield imagina- 
tion, yes; it was his forte. A favour- 
ite carriage-game often played with 
Croker as they bowled along the 
English roads together was to guess 
what kind of terrain lay ‘on the 
other side of the hill.” But his con- 
servatism was set by the time he en- 
tered political life and when he be- 
came the target of the Radical 
revolutionaries he had to barricade 
himself in Apsley House. It was his 
pressure which brought about the 
police force—the bobbies, named af- 
ter Robert Peel—to take over the 
protection formerly provided by the 
Guards; and it was his common 
sense, in or out of the Cabinet, 
which often resulted in the moder- 
ate compromise. In this full-length 
portrait the reader is captivated by 
Wellington’s integrity, his capacity 
for the telling phrase, his ludicrous 
tendency to put buckshot in his friends 
rather than in the grouse, his relations 
with his two sons, his outbursts against 
Kitty, his half-concealed friendships 
with the most attractive women of his 
day. 


SURFACING 
by Margaret Atwood 
Simon and Schuster, $6.95 


Margaret Atwood is a Canadian 
poet, one of the best, and this is a 
poet’s novel. The story takes place 
on an island two miles long in the 
wilderness of northern Quebec, on 
the last rim of marginal civilization. 
Miss Atwood’s sense of the place, of 
the lake in its various moods, of the 
animal life retreating before the in- 
truder, is beautifully conveyed. In 
the most intense passages of the 
book her writing reminds me of Iris 
Murdoch. 

To the abandoned cabin on the 
island come two young couples 
from Toronto, guided there by the 
heroine, whose father is missing and 


presumed dead. She knows what a 
recluse he had been; this was her 
home before her mother’s death, 
and she must find him if he still 
lives. She brings with her for com- 
panionship’s sake Joe, her lover, 
and their friends David and Anna, 
a married couple who have never 
experienced the wilderness before. 

It is fashionable these days to 
write about the inept, the rejected, 
and these four characters of Miss 
Atwood’s—only one of them, David, 
over thirty—certainly qualify. The 
reaction of three of them to the 
raw, silent North is predictable; in 
their cheap way they are bewildered 
and derisive. It is the heroine who 
does all the cooking, keeps them 
afloat, cleans the fish, and, using ev- 
ery pretext, begins to search for her 
missing father. The cabin is as he 
left it, well provisioned; his maps, 
his books, his drawings in place, 
even the photograph albums which 
tell of her rude schooling and un- 
happy girlhood in this remote spot. 
Her past reawakens her: her sup- 
pressed admiration for her botanist 
father, with his woodslore and his 
craving for isolation; her pity for 
her ailing mother, her anger at the 
persecution she received from the 
French Canadian children, her 
mother’s driving away of the bear 
that had been ravaging their sup- 
plies—all this is vital and in sharp 
contrast to the zany photography 
and amorous dawdling of her com- 
panions. 

But when she took refuge in the 
city after her mother’s death, the 
heroine entered a long cold corri- 
dor: her abortion, her broken mar- 
riage, her shallow work as an illus- 
trator brought her to dead center. 
But in retracing this deadening pro- 
gression the novelist jeopardizes first 
our sympathy for, and then our in- 
terest in, the character who alone is 
holding up the tent of the entire 
narration. 

There are, as I have said, pas- 
sages of fine writing in this book, 
and scenes of considerable power, 
such as the diving under the cliff 
and the discovery of the dead he- 
ron, identification of sensibilities in 
this North country which I believe 
to be true. I think it a pity that at 
the end, when she hides and strips 
herself for a fresh start, the her- 
oine’s behavior and her future with 
Joe are so hard to believe. 
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Parents: Help yourhigh-school- z 
aged children make the right a 
higher education choice with | 
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complete, authoritative com- | 
parative guides. 4 
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Comparative A 
Guide to i 
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5th edition 


Analyzes every accredited four- 
year college in the U.S. with 
original research and informa- 
tion on admission requirements, 
academic opportunities, special 
programs, faculty qualifications, 
enrollment figures, religious and 
racial composition of student 
bodies, and intellectual, social 
and cultural environments. Pro- 
fessional and Guidance Edition Ba 
(includes special indices and | 
comparative descriptions of 4- 
year programs in the visual, per- 
forming and communication 
arts): Clothbound, $15.00; Gen- 
eral edition for students and par- ; 
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CASS & 
BIRNBAUM'S |\ twos ne | 
pace lit COLLEGES | 
JUNIOR AND 
TWO-YEAR 

COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 


A brand-new guide by the recog- 
nized authorities in the field, with 
data on admissions, academic 
and career-oriented programs, 
campus life at Junior Colleges, 
Community Colleges, and Tech- 
nical Institutes. Comparative 
information on the rapidly ex- 
panding and increasingly impor- 
tant field of two-year colleges. 
Professional and Guidance 
Edition: Clothbound, $10.00; 
General edition for students and 
parents: Paperback, $3.95 
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SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


THE Hawk Is DyinG by Harry 


_ Crews. Knopf, $5.95. George, the 
hero of Mr. Crews’s fine new novel, 
is a man who has never had any 


fun in his life. At forty, he finds 
himself afflicted with a successful 
business, an expensive house, a sis- 
ter who has been weeping and 
whining ever since her husband ran 
away, an idiot nephew, and a 
scruffy juvenile mistress. To distract 
his mind from this accumulation of 
nuisances, George takes up falconry. 
It is an improbable diversion for a 
manufacturer of car seat covers, one 
which requires reading, historical 
understanding, and imagination, 
things that George has never had 
time to practice. He proves to have 
a talent for all of them. His family 
and staff think he has gone mad, 
and the resulting misunderstandings 
produce a bizarre mixture of trag- 
edy and farce. The events of this 
novel are hardly realistic in the 
usual sense, but the book becomes 
immensely convincing because the 
underlying pattern of desperation 
over wasted time and neglected 
abilities is real and recognizable. 


EsCAPE FROM THE SHADOWS by 
Robin Maugham. McGraw-Hill, 
$10.00. The shadows are cast by 
Uncle Willie (W. Somerset), who 
did not want another writer in the 
tribe, and the author’s father, a man 
who makes Papa Barrett seem posi- 
tively lovable. Mr. Maugham be- 
came a writer despite these two 
ogres plus the complications of ho- 
mosexuality, injury in the desert 
campaign against Rommel, and an 
erratic alter ego called Tommy. 
There have been a number of ho- 
mosexual autobiographies lately. 
Mr. Maugham’s is by far the most 
interesting, with a cast that includes 
Glubb Pasha and Churchill and a 
parade of London literati. It is also 
exceptionally revealing while re- 
maining exceptionally discreet. 


ABSOLUTELY NOTHING TO GET 
ALARMED ABOUT by Charles 
Wright. Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
$6.95. The author of two tough, 
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striking novels, The Messenger and 
The Wig, Mr. Wright has now pub- 
lished a sort of journal, sketches of 
the ghetto and gutter New York 
from which he collects the material 
of his fiction. In fact, being black, 
he lives with his material, bang in 
the middle of it and in constant 
danger of being submerged. He de- 
scribes his own troubles with grim 
humor and peripheral disasters with 
unsentimental sympathy, miracu- 
lously remaining intelligent and hu- 
mane in a situation where there is 
everything to get alarmed about. 


THE DiGGER’s GAME by George V. 
Higgins. Knopf, $5.95. The game 
lands the Digger hideously in debt 
to the syndicate, and leads to the 
double, triple, and finally quadruple 
cross. The author of The Friends of 
Eddie Coyle has done it again. 


No NEUTRAL GROUND by Joel Carl- 
son. Crowell, $8.95. Memoirs of a 
South African lawyer who worked 
hard for decent treatment of the 
country’s black population until he 
was hounded into exile. The dis- 
tinction of Mr. Carlson’s book lies 
in his inside view of the con- 
spiratorial system by which South 
African law is distorted to deprive 
blacks of even those few rights 
which that law provides them. The 
book is not, however, full of legal 
technicalities. Mr. Carlson writes 
clearly and vividly. His story is 
thoroughly readable. 


MacauLay by John Clive. Knopf, 
$15.00. In addition to writing Lays 
of Ancient Rome, Thomas Babington 
Macaulay was a highly influential 
politician and historian; he was also 
the man sent out to India to con- 
trive a system of education and law, 
fragments of which still endure. Pro- 
fessor Clive’s well-written study, 
which ends with Macaulay’s return 
from India, undertakes to explain 
the shaping of Macaulay’s ideas and 
the directions which his energies 
took. It is, therefore, as much a his- 
tory of pre-Victorian social and po- 
litical thought and action as it is of 
Macaulay himself. 


THE WHITE IsLanpD by John Lister- 
Kaye. Dutton, $6.95. Mr. Lister- 
Kaye undertook to help Gavin 
Maxwell, author of Ring of Bright 
Water, write a book on British wild 





mammals and incidentally set up a 
zoo for the same on a small island 
in the Inner Hebrides. Maxwell’s 
death ended both projects. His col- 
league records all the memories, sad 
and funny, of a season with the 
beasts and the boats and the melo- 
dramatic island weather. 


A CHINA PASSAGE by John Kenneth 
Galbraith. Houghton Mifflin, $5.95. 
Professor Galbraith’s journal of his 
recent visit to China is short, amus- 
ing, and unpretentious. He clearly 
enjoyed the trip and admired most 
of what he saw while remaining 
well aware that much was not being 
shown, a condition that has caused 
him to present his conclusions about 
the Chinese economy with unchar- 
acteristic diffidence. 


YOUNG WINSTON’s Wars edited by 
Frederick Woods. Viking, $8.95. Be- 
tween 1897 and 1900, Winston 
Churchill was a war correspondent 
working on the Afghan frontier, 
with Kitchener at Khartoum, and in 
South Africa, where he was cap- 
tured by the Boers and impudently 
escaped. This carefully annotated 
collection of his reports will be use- 
ful to anyone seriously interested ei- 
ther in Churchill’s career or in Brit- 
ain’s colonial wars. Less specialized 
readers will notice that while 
Churchill was good at describing ac- 
tion, he was equally good at filling 
space with patriotic tub-thumpings. 


X-RAYING THE PHARAOHS by James 
E. Harris and Kent R. Weeks. 
Scribner’s, $10.00. That is exactly 
what they did—X-rayed a number 
of mummies and discovered facts 
that could not otherwise be ob- 
tained without destroying the sub- 
jects. Some of the information, in- 
volving ages and identities, is 
potentially very important; some of 
it, like the prevalence of buckteeth 
in the royal house, amusingly in- 
congruous. Notes, index, pedigrees, 
and illustrations which non-Egyp- 
tian buffs may find macabre. 


Farry TALE by Erich Segal. Harper 
& Row, $4.95. Love Story must 
have some merit—so many readers 
loved it. No one would suspect, af- 
ter gagging on this piece of tripe, 
that the author’s previous career 
went beyond rejection slips from the 
East Overshoe High School Leak. 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 









Per word (single insertion) .................. 90¢ 
Per word 6 times in one contract year .......... 
Per word 12 times in one contract year ......... 70¢ 
10 word minimum. Post Office Box Number count as two 


words. No charge for Zip Code. 


Please write for additional information and rates for Classified Display advertising. 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low 
cost. Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies 
up. Write for free catalog and prices. Adams 
Press, Dept. AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, 
Illinois 60602, 


BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, 
Floral Park, N.Y. 11001. 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful 
authors: publicity, advertising, promotion, beau- 
tiful books. All subjects invited. Send for free 
manuscript report and detailed booklet. Carlton 
Erens, Dept. YKD, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WRITERS: “UNSALABLE” MANUSCRIPT? Try 
AUTHOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 
52nd St., New York City 10022. 


SouND IN PRINT. MAsheeN AND MAN NeeD IT. 
$1.00 ppd. Typewritten Symbols, 46 Belleview 
Avenue, Butler, N.J. 07405. 


LYRIC POETRY for literary anthology. Inquiries: 
Seton Press, 24 North Wabash, Chicago 


EDITING, 
manuscripts. Marye 
Pasadena, Ca. 91105. 


REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING 
Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, 





LIBRARY INFORMATION. Research by profes- 
sional librarians. All fields. Photocopies. Box 
8202, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15217. 





DISSERTATIONS, THESES, writing, editing, typ- 
ing. All subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 
fidential. Professional Team. RC Research, Box 
138, Dayton, Washington 99328. 


SERVICES 





WE'LL WRITE ANYTHING. Professional staff. 
Reasonable rates. RESEARCH REPORTS, Suite 
#5, 6400 Georgia Avenue, N.W.—Washington, 
D.C. (202)-726-1444 





ASTROLOGY SERVICES. Free information: Write 
Beverley Carlyle, 265 South Robertson, Beverly 
Hills, California 90211. 





WORDSMITHS. All Business, Academic, Edi- 
torial Services. Professional. Original. Box 5882, 
Chicago 60680. 


80¢ 
this time. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department — 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
617 536-9500 


BOOKS 





BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 
44-A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston 
Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





BELIZE (BRITISH HONDURAS) THE COUNTRY 
AND PEOPLE, TOURISM AND INVESTMENT. 
1972. 1st up-to-date book on little known 
BELIZE. $4.95 postpaid, check or MO to: Belize 
Foundation, Apartado 2335, Durango, Mexico. 





BIG PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS Catalog, FREE. 
Bookseller, Box 54C, Sherman, Conn. 06784. 





GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelli- 
gent selection. Libraries buy regularly; you 
can too! History, fiction, social sciences, litera- 
ture, misc. subjects. Send dollar for listing of 
20,000 titles and prices. Editions, Desk AM, 
Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





WE SPECIALIZE IN BOOKS about Architecture, 
Transportation and Urban Environments. For a 
price list write to The Rigley Book Company, 
P.O. Box 26012, San Francisco, California 94126. 





MIND-MEDICINE POEMS, “All There Is.” Great 
gift, $1.50. Dorman (amazing) Grace, Box 352, 
Palmyra, Pa. 17078. 





ENCYCLOPEDIAS. Save on recent editions. All 
types. Free list. Literary Mart, 1255 Broadway, 
NYC 10001. 





30% OFF MOST NEW BOOKS LISTING FOR $10 
UP. 25% off those under. Add 39¢ handling. 
Bookquick, B-1, Roseland, NJ 07068. 





NEW BOOKS FROM CHINA in English and 
Chinese: Art, Archaeology, Politics, Sy aaa 
Medicine, Literature. Magazine subs. 

log. CHINA BOOKS (3 locations): 2929 24 St., 
San Francisco, Ca. 94110; 125 Fifth Ave. (New 
rip tl 10003; 900 W. Armitage, Chicago, 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful de- 
signs. Imprinting and special designing. Ad- 
dress ANTIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. 


PRINTING 


DUPLICATING/PRINTING/COPYING MACHINES, 
Catalog 25¢. Duplicator Distributors, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. 19462. 


Copy should be received by the 15th of the second month 
prior to issue. Payment for initial insertion must ac- 
company copy. Adjustments on word count will be made _ 
if necessary. We do not accept Atlantic box numbers- 





































PERIODICALS 





There is no quick and easy formula for writing — 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruc- 

tion in writing for publication, read THE 
WRITER, the monthly magazine for free-lance 
writers. Each issue contains articles by leading 
authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $7 a year, 
For trial mos. subs. mail $2 to THE — 
WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, 

Mass. 02116. 5 





INSECT WORLD DIGEST—Bimonthly informa- 
tion on latest hobby, insects—environment, col- 
lecting, photography. Route 1, Box 161, Talla- 
hassee, Florida 32303. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED, No oblika; y 
Ln Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, S 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free 
search service. Also free Catalogues. Dabney 
Co., Box 31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





La 


CATALOGS 





CATALOGS! RECEIVE MANY! Catalog Directory 
$1.00. Box 305 Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 19462. pas 





TAPES 





SCOTCH RECORDING TAPES. Wollensak Re- 
cargara: Catalog 25¢. Tower, Lafayette Hill. Pa. 





FILMS 





16MM and 8MM Sound and Silent Classic 
Films. Free Catalog. NILES, 1019-AM So. Michi- 
gan, South Bend, Indiana 46618. 





BRIDGE GAMES 





Learn to play DUPLICATE, game of the ex- 
perts. Complete ONE TABLE DUPLICATE 

16 folding boards, score sheets, complete in- 
structions. $7.95. WILLISON, 511 So. Richland 

Lane, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221. ` 


GLOVE CLEANING 





MAIL ORDER CONVENIENCE in cleaning and 
restoring fine leather gloves. $1.25 per pair. 
Send for free mailer. Roblin Leather Care, Glen 
Cove, N.Y. 11542. s 


CORDS. 









FREE 162-PAGE CATALOG offers over 1,000 
fine recordings of Renaissance, Baroque, 
Classical, Romantic and Modern music. All 
late stereo recordings. Highest quality at 
budget label. Available only by mail from 
MUSICAL HERITAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, 
New York, N.Y. 10023. 















MUSIC 











St- Build duicimers, guitars, _balataikas, 
mb pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished 
imers from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Ave- 
Denver, Colorado 80215, 









JARPSICHORDS, 






CLAVICHORDS—Excellent 

odern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 
Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda, Mary- 
jand 20034, 








ASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 
18th Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. 
Dealerships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, 
harlemont, Mass. 01339. 






















SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with 

the most beautiful sound, from $995. Brochure 

ane from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver, 
nada. 















APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS, beautiful looks and 
ayability. Fully guaranteed. George Orthey, 
‘Beacon Park, Brockton, Mass. 02402. 







ART 











IRTRAITS IN OILS: From photo, painted on 
retched canvas by outstanding artist. Top 
iality. Guaranteed. 20x24 $80. Wilson, Box 
(0; Crossville, TN 38555. 











STAMPS 










DIFFERENT U.S. STAMPS. Only 25¢. 
lected U.S. and Foreign Stamps on approval. 
Shelron, Box 547H, North Miami, Florida 33161. 















5000 FOREIGN $3.00; 9000 $5.00. 5000 USA, 
contains sirs, presidentiais, revenues, 19th cen- 
tury, high values, commemoratives, etc. $3.00. 
300 pre-1940 USA commemoratives $3.00; 700 
$4.00. No approvals. Meyers, 5321 Flemming, 
Richmond, California 94804. 









BONSAI 







LARGEST SELECTION of imported Bonsai trees 
United States. Tools-containers, free cata- 
Kabudachi, 









p 


Heirob Bonsai Nursery, 
ingston Manor, New York 12758. 








GOURMET FOOD 









OKING FOR SOMETHING UNUSUAL? How 
bout a box of the world’s most famous steaks 
rom. Chicago’s Stock Yard Inn, 42nd & Hal- 
sted, Chicago, 60609. Name and address for 
complete list—write attention manager. 


























WINE CELLAR——New low cost interlocking units 
Araditional design, unlimited capacity. Start 
ith 7 bottle rack $4.98, postpaid. Free picture 

brochure, Winemaker’s Catalog. ADDARACK, 

Box. 30230A, Cincinnati, Ohio 45230. 











OUT OF THIS WORLD 







MOON LOT DEEDS, only $2.00, colorful, uni- 
que, Individual acre lots. Wilbarcorp, Box 
‘902-A, Cape Canaveral, Florida 32920. 


ECOLOGY 


OGY MINDED?" Ecology 100% recycled 
ery and. waste paper products brochure. 
iM, PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 
























STUDY AT SEA. Worid Campus Afloat Semester 
sails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid 
available. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, 
Orange, California 92666. 


SUMMER STUDIES ABROAD 


HUMANITIES IN BRITAIN. Summer studytour. 
Celebrity faculty. Concord Academy, Concord, 
Massachusetts 01742. 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. 
Emphasizing community involvement, individual 
talents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. 
College preparatory. Darrow School, New Leba- 
non, N.Y. 12125. 


INTERIOR DESIGN & COLOR. Three year diplo- 
ma course. 1973 school year starts 24 Septem- 
ber. Six week summer session 11 June - 20 
July. Since 1926, co-educational, 100 students. 
Free catalog. Rudolph Schaeffer School of De- 
sign, 2255 Mariposa, San Francisco, Calif. 
94110. 


AN ALTERNATIVE to High School. Responsive 
coeducational preparatory school on Lake Win- 
nipesaukee. {Individually structured academic 
programs, grades 9 - 12. Innovative teaching 
designed to motivate. In town 65 acre lakefront 
campus. Full athletic program including sailing, 
skiing, fencing, karate. 1:7 faculty/student 
ratio. Reading specialist, 1 to 1 instruction. 
Regular private student/instructor meetings. 
Moderate tuition, some scholarships. Call 603- 
569-1600, write BREWSTER ACADEMY, Depart- 
ment 3, WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 03894. 


LIVELY DEEPTHINK IN A LOVELY FOREST 
DREW UNIVERSITY'S SUMMER SYMPOSIA '73. 
Aduit individuals, couples, and families (late 
teens and up)—combine one week holiday near 
New York City with stimulating, intellectual 
experience on beautiful campus. Get involved 
in: the paradox and irony of modern. art, philo- 
sophy and the quality of human life, games 
politicos play, films and reality, history’s uto- 
pias, or genetics and human affairs from June 
24-30. Look at individual vs collective social 
responsibility and the archaeologica! effort to 
find out who we are, or mythic woman and 
real women from July 15-21. Enjoy nature trails, 
tennis, swimming special evening events, all 
air conditioned campus facilities. Total cost 
with meals and lodging $175. N.J. Shakespeare 
Festival on campus also. Contact: Dean John 
McCall, Drew University, Madison N.J. 07940, 
(201) 377-3000 ext. 353. 


SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT OF THE STUDENTS 
who visited Franconia College tast year en- 
rolled. Those students were searching for a 
small, liberal arts, co-educational college with 
an open and informal atmosphere. Located in 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire, Fran- 
conia offers a workable alternative to the 
traditional college process if you, too, are 
searching for an alternative, contact Admis- 
sions, Franconia College, Box AM, Franconia, 
New Hampshire 03580. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





JOB SEARCHING? Information and leads! $2. 
Ł & M, 852 Westview, Dover, Delaware 19901. 





ENVIRONMENTAL JOBS NATIONWIDE: Monthly 
Bulletin. $6 one month; $11 two; $16 three. 
Ecology Placement Service, 1711 Lincoln Ave., 
St. Pauli, Minn. 55105. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





CERTIFIED TEACHER wants ‘one-one’ assign- 
ment with handicapped child. ‘Live-in’ con- 
sidered: Mr. K. Steele, Box 8165, Stockton, Ca. 


WOMAN, 25, speaks French, Spanish; daughter 


6. seeks work earth-wide. 4103 Hickory, Rich- : 


mond, Va. 23235. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT ... Australia, Eu 
rope, South America, Asia! All Occupations! 
$700-$4,000 monthly! Write: Employment Inter- 
frie Box 2921 YP, indianapolis, Indiana 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS, Directory $1.00. 
Research Associates, Box 889-P, Belmont, Cali- 
fornia 94002. 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all 
possibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive 
“Directory of 200 American Companies Over- 
seas” and special reports on summer jobs, 
government careers, international organiza- 
tions, teaching, librarian, secretarial, newspa- 
per, medical, and social work overseas. $2.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or payment refunded. 
Hill International Publications, P.O. Box 79-T, 
East Islip, New York 11730. 





OVERSEAS JOBS-——Now Hiring, 103 countries, 
all occupations, high pay, free transportation, 
tax benefits, latest computerized reports-——$2.00, 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 


AUSTRALIA--NEW ZEALAND! FREE DETAILS! 
50,000 Jobs! Paid Transportation! 1973 informa- 
tion and Forms. Send Age, Occupation. Austco, 
Box 3623-YYX, Long Beach, California 90803. 


TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. New 1973 guide contains current in- 
formation about private and governmental or- 
ganizations seeking teachers. General and per- 
sonal requirements, geographic areas, address- 
es for application forms. 100-page book includes. 
survey of foreign embassies. Guaranteed satis- 
faction, $2.00. Foreign Countries, Box 514-C4, 
Ames, lowa 50010. 


NEW ZEALAND WANTS YOU-—Government: as- 
sisted passage, full employment. New informa- 
tion on business, farming, housing, education. 
Complete details $1.00, Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Newzco, Box 444-F, National City, Cali- 
fornia 92050. 





CARIBBEAN EMPLOYMENT . Caribbean, 
Central, Latin America . .. all occupations! 
Guaranteed Satisfaction!! $2.00, PLACEMENT, 
3640 Sepulveda BI., Suite 349, Los Angeles, 
California 90034. 





OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE .. . 
All Occupations! Free Transportation! Complete 
information . . . plus Directory of 200 com- 
panies hiring thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. 
International Opportunities, Box 19107-YD, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 





CONFUSED ABOUT WHICH OVERSEAS AD- 
VERTISEMENT in this classified to choose? 
Employment or immigration, we've purchased 
and evaluated over 100 offerings. Find out 
what you'll receive from each service plus 
our recommendations. Send $2.00. Sorensen 
Research, Box 2085, Pomona, California 91768. 


REAL ESTATE 








CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS... low as 
$1.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, in- 
vestment! All Provinces! “Opportunities in Ca: 
nadian Land” 


Box 29193 YP, Indianapolis, indiana 46229. 





THE BAY ISLANDS—UNDISCOVERED CARIB- 
BEAN ISLANDS—picturesque beach frontages 
and hillside acreages. Priced $350 to $1,500 
er acre. English-speaking islands. The Bay 
slands Company, Roatan, Bay Islands, Repub- 
lic of Honduras, Central America. 





CENTRAL ONTARIO-—-Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men’s paradises still available—-$20.00 plus 
$6.50 taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (re- 
fundable). Information Bureau, Norval 49, On- 
tario, Canada 





IDEAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, New 
Mexico. $3,475. No Down. No Interest. $29/mo. 
Vacation Paradise. Money Maker. Free Brochure. 
Ranchos: Box 2003PF, Alameda, California 


OREGON RURAL PROPERTY. Crown properties, 
843. E. Main, Medford, Ore. 97501. Attn: Mr. 
Diekemper. ; 





includes complete purchase ime 
formation! Send $1.00. Canadian International, 







CAMPS TRAVEL 
MEXICO, ARTS-CRAFTS SPECIAL, RAIL—June 
28 - July 15, Guadalajara, Chapala, Tlaquep: 
que, Ajijic, Mexico City (4 days), Teotihuacan, 
Patzacuaro, San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato. 
Private lounge and diner, American style menus, 
airconditioned “Pullmans”, Cost, lower, from 


Los Angeles $711, El Paso $585. WAMPLER 
TOURS, Box 45-AM, Berkeley, Cal. 94701. 


REAL ESTATE 


WRITER'S HIDEWAY. Northern Michigan, 140 
re lakefront farm. Sleeps 12. Art Poineau, 
“222 South Lake, Boyne City, Michigan 49712. 
































THE PUTNEY WORK CAMP provides an ex- 
perience that integrates work and recreation, 
arts and crafts with current concerns, A vitaliz- 
ing summer with well motivated contempo- 
raries. Co-ed, 13-17. Apprenticeship program 
and off-campus study projects. The Putney 
School, Putney, Vermont 05346 (802) 387-4212. 


tn 


KINIYA—A camp for girls, 6-17, on a bay of BRITISH COLUMBIA. All inclusive fl: 

Lake Champlain in Vermont. Excellent riding, on beautiful wilderness rive x 

own stables, miles of lovely trails on camp Hearty meals. Weekly June-August “Reserv 
property, dressage, jumping, hunting. Respon- now. CASCADE RAFT EXPEDITIONS, P.O. Box 
sible, experienced staff. All camp activities in- 6441, Vancouver 8, B.C., Canada. 


cluding water-skiing, sailing, tennis, drama and 
tne 


n dance. Outpost camp for overnights in Stowe. a 
5 Special program for older girls includes 3 weeks | NICHOLSONS INTERNATIONAL YACHT CHAR 
in Ireland, 3 weeks in Vermont. A happy relax- | TER SERVICES. All sizes and types cruising the 
ing summer. Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Williams, Camp Mediterranean, Greek islands and Caribbean. 

Kiniya, Milton, Vermont 05468. Tel. 802-893- Apply Airmail to COMMANDER NICHOLSON, 
en QUAY, COBH., COUNTY CORK, IRE 













GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . Low as $5.00 Acre! 
‘Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive 
“Government Land Buyer's Guide” . . . plus 
“Land Opportunity Review” listing lands 
“throughout U.S. Send $1.00. Surplus Lands, 
Box 19107-YP, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


APARTMENT RENTAL 



























































BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 7849. 


SALTWATER SAILING SPECIALTY. Tennis. 
$1100. Boys. Burleigh Hill, Boothbay, Maine 


















INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?— 

business of your own, or full or part time money- 
making opportunities? Find out what's available. 
Send name for FREE 5-month subscription to 
-Salesman's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 1255, 
oo 1460 Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 






LIVE IN EUROPE for two months or 12 on 
$600/month/family. Send self-addressed en: 
velope to Sabbatical in Europe, 525 N. Jackson, 
Media, Pa. 19063. 


MISCELLANY 


















SAILING INSTRUCTIONS 
i eS 


LEARN TO SAIL in beautiful Downeast Maine. 
Lester Rhoads, Boothbay, Maine 04537. 




























ADDRESSERS AND MAILERS NEEDED. Details 
n 10¢. :Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 3636 Peterson, Chi- 
_ Rago 60659. 










OUTSTANDING imprinted personal stationery: 
Socia!-professional. tdea-packed sampler-cata 
log—25¢. Jacques Stationery, Box 395-A, Wak 
lingford, Vermont 05773. ; 














4 25.00 HUNDRED stuffing envelopes. Beginners 
it g0 (refundable). Léwcard, B392AM, Brea, CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


Semanan 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, 
canoes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross 
country skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, 
Dept. 54, Main Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 


ee cee Ra ae Oe OE 
TRAVEL GUIDES 
EEEREN ne aE 


WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER  GUIDE—$1.75. 
Rates, Schedules. 700 passenger carrying 
freighters, TravLtips, 40-21A Beli, Bayside, N.Y. 























THE VIRGIN OF LUJAN is world famous for 
healing the sick and aiding the needy. For he 
story and how she can help you, send $2. M 
dallion $5 extra. Airmail to Casilla Correo Cen- 
tral 2722, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


<o GAGWRITING earns $50-250 month sparetime. 

- Selling writer's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00, 
Moneyback Guarantee. Julian Peyser, P.O. Box 
434, A7, Randallstown, Md. 21133. 

























CLOCK KITS, Imported Cordless, Pendulum, 

Chime Movements. Assemble our kits without 
ower tools. Catalog 25¢. Newport Enterprises, 
ox 6848W, Burbank, Calif. 91505. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. Self administered, 
LQ., personality, etc. 32 different tests $5.2: 
Psychology Tests, Box 1021C, Cuyahoga Fal 
Ohio 44223 

























FARM HOLIDAY 


WADA on U.S. BORDER at. ST. STEPHEN, 
» Interstate 95: or Coastal Route 1, Modern 
farmhouse; professional canadian/german cui- 
sine; maximum’ 6 guests preferably 1 party. 
Personal attention. Riding horses, canoes, etc., 
i included. Write: Dieter & Hella Haun, Box 
92, St. Stephen N.B., Canada. 








HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame 
favorite poem. A most unusual gift. George 
Levitt, 2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New 
York 11229. : 
maeaea 
COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 25¢. Verno 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 


Seenen 
ORIENTAL INTRODUCTIONS! Photographs, 
descriptions, brochure, details, $1.00. Inte 


Pacific, Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michiga 
48012. 
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OFFBEAT EUROPE GUIDEBOOKS. Castle-Hotels: 
New 4th edition, 500 castles, monasteries, pail- 
aces, offering accommodations in 16 countries, 
350 illustrations, maps. $3.95; Europe's Flea 
Markets: 80 markets, 10 countries, drawings, 
maps. $2.95; Where the Antiques Are: shops 
described, 70 towns in Britain & Ireland, dollar- 
pound prices, shipping, maps, index. $2.95. Add 
15¢ per book postage. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 
634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, N.Y. 11554. 
























HEALTH RESORTS 


HEALTHFUL VACATIONING—Fasting. Reduc- 
ing. Rejuvenation. Wholesome foods. Organic 
gardens. Peaceful surroundings. Pool, boats, 
solariums. Beaches. Health classes. SHANGRI- 
LA, Bonita Springs, Florida 33923-AM. 
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TRAVEL SAFE—worry free traveler's pouch for 
passports, checks, tickets. $1.95. TRAVEL SAFE, 
1000 Ivy Hill Road, 218, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 19150. 
















35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individually 
sold, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-43, Los Angeles, 
California, 90025 













VACATIONS 




















BLOW YOURSELF UP! 114’x2’ poster of an 
one. Send returned snapshot $3. Pierpol 
Products, Box 678, Inglewood, Calif. 90307, 
Sarena. 
SLEEP-LEARNING KiTS—endiess tapes, 
timers, complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, 
Box 24-AM, Olympia, Washington. : 

SNORING PROBLEM? Why suffer. For free if- 
formation on a guaranteed cure, write Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412. 










HOLIDAY, SABBATICAL? Cozy cottages, lovely 
climate. C.W. Toll, “Hirondelle”, Budockvean, 
“Mawnan Smith, Cornwall. 


JOIN WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Mar- 
tinique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under 
white sail. 10 informal days of beachcombing in 
a tropical paradise with congenial shipmates. 
A great “get-away”, ‘barefoot’ and casual. No 
rush, no TV. Full crew and captain. From $250. 
Free adventure booklet. Write Windjammer 
Cruises, P.O. Box 120, Dept. 183, Miami Beach, 
Fia. 33139. 


reentrant ennai 


BICYCLE-HIKING-CAMPING trips through the 
countrysides of the world for 14-17 year olds. 
Europe, New England, Colorado, Canada. Free 
brochure includes bicycle equipment catalog. 
Student Hosteling Program of New England, 
Inc., Maple Hill, Rochester, Vermont 05767. 
802 767-3297. 


eeaeee snes eS 


AMAZON SAFARI CLUB, R.D. #1, Elverson, 
Penna. 19520, offers two week, affordable photo 
safaris, Summer 1973, 


eeen 


HELLS CANYON-—Fantastic Wilderness Float 
Trips. Snake River Packers & Outfitters, 207B 
NW 3rd, Enterprise, Oregon 97828. 


Semaine 


BIKE ACROSS ITALY, 2 weeks—$175. Write 
-Rod Price, 720 S. 43rd, Boulder, Colorado 80303. 





























“THINKING ABOUT YOUR VACATION? Try a 
white water raft trip on one of Idaho’s famous 

vers. HELLS CANYON, SALMON RIVER, MID- 
DLE FORK. Backpack or horsepack into Idaho’s 
primitive areas. SAWTOOTHS, BIG HORN 
© GRAGS.. For color brochure write: Wilderness 
Waterways, Hank & Sharon Miller, P.O. Box 
_- 2700B, Idaho Falls, idaho 83401. 
































BULLFIGHT POSTERS!IN Your name printed 
as a great and famous bullfighter “MATADOR? 













VACATION RENTALS 




















day for FREE amazing sourvenir, INICIATIVAS, 


EACE—-5 bedroom country home in rustic Dept. A4, Apartado 5185, Lisbon 5, Portugal. 


Sandy Cove, Nova Scotia on Fundy Bay. Avail- 
able August 1, $200 weekly. Measham, Tvi. 26 
119-15, Bogota, Colombia. 

Aramina anann 
PUERTO RICO—DORADO—New home, central 
-> alt, 3 bedroom, 2 bath, Fronting 18 hole golf 
-< Course of ocean-front hotel. Excellent tennis, 


olf, pool, beach. $275 weekly, $800 monthly. 
4-27 1-9750. 











DONATE MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS; Te 
deductible. Anything. Standish Museums, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 02333. : 



























FREE CATALOG: Diamonds, Sapphires, Specia 
items for men and women, Clothing,” Hiki 
Camping, Hunting, Fishing. Herter’s inc., De 
11, Waseca, Minn. 56093. ees 



























GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH SERVICE: 
oie families. 225. Mithoff, Columbus, 
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“MGETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 

ef. Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 
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SLIDES, ART-EDUCATIONAL-TRAVEL. 50,000 
individually sold. Samples-Catalog $1.00 refun- 
dable. Visuals D-6, 440 N.W. 130 Street, 
‘Miami, Florida 33168. n 
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PENFRIENDS. For free information write: 
Papyrus, Box 458AM, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


















MEET YOUR IDEAL MATE. Computerized match- 
g nationwide. Only $15. FREE Questionnaire. 
AM”, 1270 Broadway, NYC 10001. 














SARTOON CARICATURES drawn from photo- 
graphs $12.50. Smile Studio, Box 682A, Fioris- 
“sant, Missouri 63033. 








EXCITING NEW CHILDREN’S CREATIVE PUZ- 
ZLES designed to increase your child’s verbal 
‘and mathematical interests and abilities. De- 
veloped by educational specialists. Specify age 
group, 4-8 or 8-13. Send $2.00 to: Fountain Pub- 
ishers, P.O. Box 736, State College, Pa. 16801. 










MONEY-MAKING HOBBIES AT HOME. Your pres- 
ent hobby or a new one will earn you relaxation 
and. money. $2.00 ppd. The Moon's, 2804 Dens- 
more Dr., Toledo, Ohio 43606. 














KENNEDY FOR PRESIDENT bumperstickers 5/ 
$1.00, Buttons 4/$1.00. Kennedy, 4624 Mercier, 
- Kansas City, Missouri 64112. 
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‘Ceramics Mugs, P.O 
‘ing, Pa. 18977. 





MAY WE RAISE SOME QUESTIONS about smok- 
< ing and health? Send for free booklet, The Cigar- 
-te Controversy,” Dept. AM, The Tobacco 
pete 1776 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 









LUTTON FOR PUNS, Send a favorite pun(s), 
$1.00, and one 8¢ stamp to receive a copy of 
collected responses. Box 6188B, Station B. 
Nashville, Tenn. 37235. 


















“SWIM ON LAND” with EXER-COR! Remarkable 
scientific exercise device conditions muscular, 
cardiovascular-respiratory, neurological systems 
simultaneously. 10. minutes at 80 cycles per 
minute equivalent to swimming 600 yards in 15 
“minutes or jogging a mile in 8 minutes. Adapt- 
able to all ages. Safe. Stores easily. Backed by 
university research. Free color brochure. CISCO, 
Dept. J-2, Box 403, Lincoin, IH. 62656. 





























GREAT EXPOSURE! Lifesize poster over 114’ 
x 2’ from favorite phote/picture. Original re- 
‘turned. $2.95 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
_Bitelike Photo, Box 341, Arlington, Virginia 










“SINGLE BOOKLOVERS LETTER helps cultured, 
marriage-oriented persons over 28 get ac- 
quainted. Box AE, Swarthmore, Pa. 19081. 





SUMMER STUDIES 


“BREAD LOAF WRITER’S CONFERENCE. August 
14-26, 1973. Lectures, workshops, conferences 
in fiction, non-fiction, poetry, children’s litera- 
“ture. Write Bread Loaf, Box 300, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt. 05753. 















TRAVEL 
NEE 
300-4- INEXPENSIVE EUROPEAN HOTELS 25 


countries. Thirteenth edition. $1. Passport Pub- 
ications, Box 24684A, Los Angeles 90024. 


WINDJAMMER CRUISE IN THE AEGEAN—May 
| - 15, Sail to tess frequented, beautiful Greek 
Islands. Write for brochure A, Explorers “A” 
Fel ene” Cambridge, Mass. 02140, Tel. 























































Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s 
own story of an idyllic marriage— 
and the century’s most publicized crime- 


HOUR OF GOLD, 
HOUR OF LEAD 


Diaries and Letters of 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh 1929-1932 


With 32 pages of illustrations, many never before published 
A Helen and Kurt Wolff Book 


$7.95 [ET] HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH 






















Richard Bankowsky$ new novel is about _ 
humanity. And mans lack of it. 


THE BARBARIANS 


THEGATES 
Richard Bankowsky 


ANOVEL 


Is it possible to be a good Nazi and a 
good man? to love, amid depravity and į 
lust? to be civilized, among barbarians? 
to stay sane, in a world gone crazy? 
If not, is it at least possible to atone? This 
shattering novel answers those questions 
brilliantly, as it portrays the crumbling 
humanity of one man caught in the chaos 
of World War Il. 


$7.95 at all bookstores 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 






BUMPER STICKERS 


A timely tool for those who don’t want to see freedom of speech and press 
kicked around any more. Minimum of two for $1 to cover cost and 
postage. Write to Sticker, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 














N, 90 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W. & A. GILBEY, LTD 





«. DISTR. BY NATION 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY Gi AL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., N.Y. C. 


Zenith brings you 
the two things you want 
most in color TV. 


The fewest repairs 
according to a survey 
of TV servicemen. 


In a 175-city survey of independent TV servicemen, 
Zenith was named, more than any other color TV, as 
needing fewest repairs. 





QUESTION: “In general, of the brands 
you are familiar with, which one would 
you say requires the fewest repairs?” 


ANSWERS: Zenith 
Brand A 
Brand B 
Brand C 
Brand D 
Brand E 
Brand F 
Brand G 
Brand H 
Brand | 
Other Brands 
About Equal 


Don't Know 
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The best picture 
ofthe6leading __ 
big screen color TVs. 


Ina recent test conducted by Opinion Research Corp., 
2.707 people from all over America looked at the 6 leading 
big-screen color TV’s. They voted Zenith Super Chromacolor 


the best picture by more than 2 to 1 over the next best brand. We're proud of our record of building dependable 


Which color TV hae the best picture? quality products. But if it should ever happen that a Zenith 

— - — product doesn’t live up to your expectations—or if you 
Zenith ; would like additional details of our surveys—we want to 

hear from you. Write the Vice President, Consumer 

Affairs, Zenith Radio Corp., 1900 N. Austin Ave., 

3rd best brand Š Chicago, Ill. 60639. 





2nd best brand 


4th best brand 


Simulated TV picture 
5th best brand D. (O) 
The quality goes in 


6th best brand Soh alaan before the name goes on. 











Pleasure without end. 


Whether the sun shines tomorrow, or it rains... 


Whether you finally get delivery on your new 
car, or have to wait another week... 

Whether alone, or in the company of friends... 
We offer one very satisfying pleasure you can 


count on. J&B rare scotch. To celebrate or 
warm the uncertainties of life. 


As your introduction 
to membership in the 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB’ 


I. Our Oriental Heritage. Ancient 
Egypt and the Near East. The Far 
East, early to modern times. 

Il. The Life of Greece. Explores all 
facets of Greek life from prehis- 
toric times to the Roman conquest. 
II. Caesar and Christ. The rise of 
Rome and Christianity and the col- 
lapse of classic civilization. 





THIS GREAT 
$150 TEN-VOLUME HISTORY 
FOR ONLY $]30 A VOLUME 









at once in a short experimental membership 
THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy four 
Club. choices within a year at special members’ prices 


as STORY De 
Reece 


Complete after forty years research and writing 3 


The Story of Civilization 


by WILL and ARIEL DURANT 


IV. The Age of Faith. Christian, 
Islamic and Judaic civilizations, 325 
to 1300, including the Crusades. 

V. The Renaissance. Italy's golden 
age, 1304 to 1576. A turbulent world 
of intrigue and great art. 

VI. The Reformation. Europe's re- 
ligious conflicts, from two centuries 
before Luther to Calvin. 


VII. The Age of Reason Begins. 
Europe, 1558-1646. The age of 
Shakespeare, Rembrandt, Galileo. 
VIII. The Age of Louis XIV. The 
brilliant era of the "Sun King," 
Milton, Cromwell, Peter the Great. 


HE EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 
suggested here will prove, by your 
own actual experience, how effectually 
membership in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club can keep you from missing, through 
oversight, books you fully intend to read. 
As long as you remain a member, you 
will receive the Book-of-the-Month Club 
News, a literary magazine published by 
the Club every three to four weeks. The 
News announces the coming Selection 
and describes scores of other important 
books, most of which are available at 
substantial discounts — up to 40% on 
more expensive volumes. All of these 
books are identical to the publishers’ edi- 
tions in format, size and quality. If you 
wish to purchase the Selection, do noth- 
ing and it will be shipped to you auto- 
matically. However, there is no obliga- 
tion to purchase any particular volume. 
If you do not wish the Selection (or any 
other book) — or if you want one of the 
Alternates offered in the News — simply 
indicate your decision on the convenient 
form provided and mail it so the Club 


receives it by the date specified on the 
form. The News announcing each Selec- 
tion is mailed in time to allow members 
at least 10 days to return the form if 
they do not want the Selection. If you, 
because of late delivery of the News, 
should ever receive a Selection without 
having had the 10-day consideration 
period, that Selection may be returned 
at Club expense. 

BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building 
plan every reading family should know 
about. If you continue after this experi- 
mental membership, you will earn, for 
every Club Selection or Alternate you 
buy, a Book-Dividend Credit. Each 
Credit, upon payment of a nominal sum, 
often only $1.00 or $1.50 — somewhat 
more for unusually expensive volumes 
or sets — will entitle you to a Book- Divi- 
dend® which you may choose from over 
a hundred fine library volumes avail- 
able over the year. This unique library- 
building system enables members to save 
70% or more of what they would other- 
wise have to pay. 


EACH OF THE TEN VOLUMES IN THE SET LISTS FOR $15 
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IX. The Age of Voltaire. Europe 
from 1715 to 1756. The world of 
Frederick the Great, Wesley, Bach. 
X. Rousseau and Revolution. Eu- 
rope from the Seven Years' War to 
the storming of the Bastille. 


















INCLUDED WITHOUT CHARGE 


A brilliant summary of all the Durants 







learned during their forty-year 
study of world history... 
and an invaluable supplement 
to The Story of Civilization. 
A copy will be included, 
free, with each set sent to 
new members who enroll 
at this time. Pub price $5 


l BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
280 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 


3-A8-5 


| | 
l Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- l 
l Month Club and send me The Story of Civilization | 
| in 10 volumes, billing me $1.50 per volume. I agree l 
| to purchase at least four additional Selections or l 
| Alternates during the first year I am a member, l 
| paying special members’ prices. My membership | 
l is cancelable any time after I buy these four | 
! books. A shipping charge is added to all shipments. ; 
I | 
| 

l 


MR. 
MRS. ! E P A L AA A haan | 
MISS (Please print plainly) 
| Address .... 00. see cee eee eee e eee eee nee ene ens 35 | 
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This may be one answer 
to America’s energy crisis. 


ys 


It’s called resource recovery, or sav- 
ing what is worth saving from your 
trash and garbage. 

There are hundreds of reclamation 
centers throughout the United States, 
in areas where there are enough all- 
aluminum cans in circulation to make 
them feasible. Also, where solid waste 
recovery plants are either operating 
or being planned, the recovery of 
aluminum is expected to pay much 

of the cost. Used all-aluminum cans 
are worth as much as $200 a ton. 

So resource recovery is possible. 
And the high scrap value of aluminum 


Aluminum: 
Pass it on 


makes it practical. And the tremen- 
dous savings in energy make it even 
more practical. Alcoa has the tech- 
nology to recycle used all-aluminum 
cans with just 5% of the energy it 
takes to make them the first time. 
There’s not another beverage pack- 
aging material quite like aluminum. 
Only aluminum has all these things 
going for it: it’s lightweight, chills 
quickly, keeps things fresh, opens 
with a snap, has high scrap value and 
can be recycled repeatedly. 

Alcoa will pay as much as $200 a ton 
to any community reclamation center 


GHSALCOA 





for all the used aluminum cans they 
can collect. We'll pay it because alu- 
minum is avery practical packaging 
material to recycle. 


Alcoa is doing something to help stop 
the energy drain. We would like to tell 
you more about it. 


Write for our free brochure on energy 
and aluminum. We'll also send you a 
list of America’s aluminum can recla- 
mation centers and information on 
how many communities have 
established them. Aluminum Company 
of America,,821-E, Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 
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_ Americans who support our Viet- 
jam- venture have envisaged the 
orth Vietnamese as small, yellow 
sommunist devils, expert at knock- 
g down rows of dominoes labeled 
aos, Cambodia, Thailand, Ma- 
aysia, and so on. Those hostile to 
r policies have tended, con- 
‘ariwise, to idealize the North Viet- 
mese as latter-day Davids braving 
American Goliath. Too little at- 
ntion, perhaps, has been paid to 
intrinsic qualities and character- 
tics of these remote people with 
om we have become so deeply 
mbroiled—an ignorance the more 
entable considering the number 
lives and limbs, to say nothing of 
dollars, that we have invested in 
heir defeat. An untutored ob- 
er's two weeks in bomb-belea- 
ered Hanoi is hardly a broad 
ugh base for analysis in depth, 
even superficial impressions 
be useful, given the dearth 
information from inside North 

am. 


nside Hanoi 


_Of the other countries I have visited, 
lorth Vietnam reminded me most 
trongly of Israel and Yugoslavia, a 
mparison which would probably be 
unwelcome to all three nations. 
‘The resemblance. to Israel arises 
ut of the circumstance that both 
small countries confronting ma- 
and perennial military threats. 
| as Israel sees her existence as 
ced by Arab hordes with Rus- 
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ese see their country as struggling 
for independence against, succes- 
sively, Chinese, French, and now 
American invaders. The bombing of 
North Vietnam, of course, made the 
American presence much more im- 
mediate than was the case when all 
the fighting was south of the 17th 
parallel. The result in both Israel 
and North Vietnam has been an in- 
tensified nationalism, an emphasis 
on military affairs, and a militant, 
intransigent pride in the ability to 
hold out and triumph against heavy 
odds. 

The comparison with Yugoslavia, 
on the other hand, relates to the 
Communist factor: in both countries 
the grip of Communist ideology on 
the individual, and on the national 
life-style, appears considerably 
looser than in China, the Soviet 
Union, or most of the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. The contrast is espe- 
cially sharp after the short air hops 
from Hanoi to Nanning and Canton 
expose one suddenly to the crushing 
impact of Maoism: in every room a 
photograph and in every public 
place a huge statue of the Chair- 
man, the constant blare of the gov- 
ernment radio, the ubiquitous 
booths with identical displays of 
Maoist literature, the deadening 
uniformity of attire, male and fe- 
male. In Hanoi there are a few pic- 
tures and statues of Ho Chi Minh, 
but not many more than one would 
have found here of Roosevelt or 
Kennedy in the heyday of their 
popularity, and there is no dis- 
cernible tendency to deify any of 
the current North Vietnamese lead- 
ers. To much the same degree as in 
Yugoslavia, one senses a more Te- 










































regimented atmo- 
other Communist 


laxed and less 
sphere than in 
countries. 

Despite years of revolution and. 
war, the French influence in Hanoi 
is still strong. With their broad 
treelined avenues and substantial 
villas, the governmental and diplo- 
matic districts of the city could have 
been lifted out of any~ provincia! 
capital of southern France. In- 
digenous Oriental music is rarely 
heard, and the marches ‘and patri- 
otic songs which are a major in“ 
gredient of the public radio service ` 
(there is no television) have an un- 
mistakable French music-hall swing. 

To be sure, the French are re-. 
membered and condemned as colo- 
nial oppressors, and officials will 
profess a dislike for speaking their 
language. But speak it they nearly. 
all do, and while English and Rus- 
sian are slowly coming into use for- 
communication with foreigners, — 
French is still dominant, and busi- 
ness can be adequately conducted in. 
French in virtually all the governe 
ment offices. 

Persistence of the French overlay 
is well illustrated in the person of — 
the Minister of Higher Education, 
Da Quang Buu, who spent six years 
(1928-1934) in Paris as a graduate 
student of mathematics. Administra- 
tion of the educational system is di- | 
vided between him and the Minister _ 
of General Education, and together — 
they guide the academic destinies of, 
some six million students. | 

The curricular pattern reflects _ 
North Vietnam’s agrarian economy,  _ 
the pressures of the war, and the“ 
usual determinants of Communist. 
ideology. The country is officially. 
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44| know what the professional monitors look like—live with them in fact. The XL-100 presents a picture 
that compares very well with the best of them. ... Reproduction of skin tones, of course, is the most critical 
test of any set. The XL-100 does a very good job in this area?” Jim Schmidt, chief engineer, WDAF-TV. 


44] like the color tracking in the new 
RCA receiver. ...When the blues 
will stay blue, and the reds will stay 
red between light and dark—well, 
you know your receiver will give _ 
you good performance?’ Ed Risk, 
chief engineer, KSD-TV. 


#4] have two RCA color television 
receivers in my home because 

of their color fidelity and their 
reliability?” Otis Freeman, chief 
engineer, N.Y.C. 
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44When someone asks me which 
tv set they should buy, | always 
recommend RCA. No one’s ever 
squawked?’ Wayne Anderson, 
chief engineer, St. Louis. 


Color you can count on. 








More than twice as many tv chief engineers 
own RCA as any other color tv. 


XL-100 model GR-802 


Based on a recent nationwide survey. 





















































NORTH VIETNAM 


atheist, and there is no chair of 
theology; religious education is con- 
ducted by the Catholic and Bud- 
_dhist church organizations. Nor is 
there any faculty of law, which the 
Minister described as not a “funda- 
mental subject” nor a “very essen- 
al thing.” 

There are three agricultural col- 
eges, but the system of higher edu- 
cation is primarily devoted to engi- 
neering and the physical sciences. 
curricular questions in the Univer- 
sity of Hanoi are determined largely 
by a “scientific council” of the fac- 
ulty. Of eighty thousand college 
uates, no fewer than fifty thou- 
and are engineers. Three medical 
colleges have a student population 
f four thousand, and I was told 
at there is no shortage of doctors, 
pite the greatly increased war- 
ie needs for medical services. 
After much debate, the universi- 
ies have remained the focal point 
for high-level scientific research. The 
Russian practice of establishing sci- 
tific “institutes” outside the stan- 
d educational system was consid- 
ed for adoption in North Vietnam, 





Despite the official atheism of the 
yovernment, the churches appear to 
ve retained a considerable follow- 
in North Vietnam, though the 
ristian faiths were greatly de- 
ted by migration to South Viet- 
lam at the time of “regrouping” in 
54. Under the leadership of D. C. 
rey of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, I was told, more than 
e-quarters of the Evangelical 
otestants had gone south, leaving 
ewer than ten thousand in the 
North today. There was an even 
ger migration of Roman Catho- 
ics, but, according to a church 
pokesman, there are still about one 
nillion Catholic “believers” in the 
North. 

On December 22, 1972, Dean Mi- 
ael Allen of the Yale Divinity 
School and I met with representa- 
es.of the three major Vietnamese 
ths (Buddhist, Roman Catholic, 
| Evangelical), in a conference 
fortunately cut short by an air- 


which had been slightly 


-ag 


damaged 
by a bomb blast. The church digni- 
taries all denied that the govern- 
ment put any difficulties in their 
way, but of course they may well 
not have felt free to say otherwise. 
On the other hand, I saw nothing 
indicating that public worship is 
frowned upon. On December 17, I 
attended an ordinary Sunday eve- 
ning Mass in the cathedral, which 
was comfortably filled with wor- 
shipers of all ages, who joined un- 
selfconsciously and enthusiastically 
in the responses, and gave every 
evidence of sincere devotion. 

The legal profession, I fear, has 
not fared too well, at least by 
American standards. On December 
18, I met with a group representing 
the Association of Lawyers, under 
the chairmanship of Phan Anh, who 
is also Minister of Foreign Trade. 
They were sober and cultured gen- 
tlemen who explained the legal sys- 
tem to me with frankness and 
lucidity, but there was a faint but 
unmistakable passe atmosphere 
about the occasion, which went far 
to explain the Minister of Higher 
Education’s remark that legal stud- 
ies are not considered to be “very 
essential.” 

As in other Communist countries, 
law is not regarded as an indepen- 
dent source of individual rights, but 
rather as an arm of state policy. 
The basic statute (1960) establishing 
“people’s tribunals” declares that: 
“The aim of justice is to safeguard 
the people’s democracy, the social 
order, the public welfare, and the 
legal interests of citizens, so as to 
contribute to victory in the building 
of socialism in North Vietnam and 
in the battle for national unifi- 
cation.” It is the legislature, the Na- 
tional Assembly, through which the 
Party prescribes national policies, 
and both the President of the Su- 
preme Court and the Chief Prose- 
cutor are appointed by the Assem- 
bly and can be removed at its 
pleasure. 


“Message” 


Ideologies apart, the Vietnamese 
impression on the foreign visitor is 
one of both charm and ability. Dis- 
cussions are conducted with courtesy 
and grace, apart from the fact that, 
as in China, almost every manis a 
tte chain-smoker, and there is 


a great deal of coughing; if our Sur- 
geon-General is right, the actuarial 
prospects of the yellow race are 
poor. Hospitality is unfailing, and in 
general, despite the strain of aerial 
interruptions during my visit, com- 
mitments were punctually and effi- 
ciently fulfilled. 

But the charm overlies a tough- 
ness and secretiveness which emerge | 
whenever inquiries or requests reach 
beyond the areas that they are pre- 
pared to reveal. It is probable, of 
course, that but for the resumption 
of bombing, the permissible scope 
of interviews and inspections would ` 
have been considerably wider. But 
even allowing for the physical limi- 
tations which the bombing imposed. 
on one’s movements, and the pre- _ 
occupation of officials with problems: 
more pressing than our entertain- 
ment, a number of requests which = 
seemed entirely reasonable were de-i: 
flected by transparently fictitious ex- | 
cuses or simply not answered. 7 

The prudent visitor to North Viet- . 
nam must constantly keep in mind 
the question: Why was I invited? In 
my case the invitation came during 
the bombing halt that accompanied 
the Paris talks, and accordingly it is 
clear enough that there was no plan ~ 
to bring me there to view and re- 
port on the consequences of the 
new raids, which began two days af- 
ter arrival. During these first two 
days, and again just before my orig- 
inally scheduled departure, long 
“briefings” were given by Luu Quy 
Ky of the Journalists’ Association, — 
and it was in these presentations, I~ 
believe, that the North Vietnamese _ 
conveyed what they most wanted 
visitors to believe and repeat, the _ 
truth of which must be gauged in 
the light of that purpose. 

On the first occasion, Ky made 
two main points: that the Vi 
Cong’s 1972 offensive had been far- 
more successful than Washington: 
had admitted, and that the prime 
purpose of North Vietnam and the _ 
Viet Cong (which he of course re- 
ferred to as the Provisional Revolu- _ 
tionary Government) was the com- 
plete elimination of the American | 
presence in Vietnam. On the first _ 
point, he declared that the aim of 
the 1972 offensive had been mis- 
interpreted in the American press; it 
was not the purpose to capture. 
large cities, and the fact that Sai- 
gon’s forces had held on to the 
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* Generation _ 
after generation 


> Robert Wagner and Bette Davis. 
Two different generations but each 
a superbly accomplished performer. +, 


Robert Wagner and Bette Davis are dedicated professionals, honored 
for their acting accomplishments. 


They're of different generations, to be sure, but they share a like, 
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ure. On the contrary, the purpose 
had been to draw Saigon’s forces, 
both regular and militia, into a few 
major battle areas, thus leaving the 
villages undefended and enabling 
the Viet Cong to expel the village 
Officials sympathetic to Saigon and 
to replace them with PRG mem- 
bers. 
On the second point, he acknowl- 
-~ edged quite frankly that the Paris 
cease-fire, if it materialized, would 
be not the end of the struggle but 
only the beginning of a new phase. 
__ The trouble with the Saigon regime, 
_ he said, was not that it was capital- 
= ist and corrupt but that it was a 
-~ “puppet” (the North Vietnamese 
constantly use the French word fan- 
toche to describe the Saigon govern- 
ment) of the United States, and 
there could be no stable peace until 
the United States learned the lesson 
that the Chinese and French had 
been taught, and left Vietnam to its 
own devices. 
_ The second “briefing” took place 
after four nights of bombing, and 
_ the “message” was loud and clear: 
= Hanoi wanted peace on the basis 
= originally accepted by Henry Kis- 
Singer, but would not be bombed 
into accepting less. Human dignity 
forbade negotiating “under the 
whip,” and there would be no fur- 
ther discussions until the bombing 
¿north of the 20th parallel was 
stopped. Ky’s own wife and children 
_ had now been evacuated to the 
country, and he and his countrymen 
“were quite prepared to sacrifice Ha- 
noi itself, should that be the city’s 
fate. 
e It is this last remark which is 
most worth pondering today. If the 
cease-fire should fail, will the Presi- 
= dent again resort to bombing? De- 
_ spite the weight of the December 
_ bombing, Hanoi has not been lev- 
eled; indeed, most of it remains in- 
tact. But there is no doubt that we 
could easily obliterate the city. A 
_ few nights of B-52 carpet-bombing 
focused on the city itself, with a ju- 
_dicious mixture of incendiaries, 
=- would leave Hanoi a heap of smol- 
= dering ruins. 
Are the North Vietnamese pre- 
pared to pay that price? Rather 
~ than abandon goals they deem es- 
sential to independence as they con- 
`. Ceive it, I believe, the answer is 
_ “yes”; for while the destruction of 

















4 was not indicative of Viet Cong fail- 


Hanoi would be a grievous blow, I 
do not believe that it would be 
mortal, given the essentially 
agrarian and decentralized nature of 
the country’s economy and adminis- 
tration. 

To me, the most astonishing fea- 
ture of the Vietnamese outlook is 
the lack of animus against individ- 
ual Americans. The controlled press 
is full of denunciation of the “impe- 
rialist war criminals,” but there was 
no effort to inflame the public 
against the captured fliers. Their 
enemy is highly personalized; there 
was a “Johnson War” and then 
there was a “Nixon War,” and the 
villains of the propaganda posters 
are the Presidents and the B-52’s, 
not the Americans as a nation. 
Through hours of clambering over 
bomb debris among hordes of Viet- 
namese, easily identifiable as an 
English-speaking foreigner, I heard 
no word of reproach, and encoun- 
tered only smiles and sorrow. 

—TELFORD TAYLOR 


TANZANIA 


In darkness that smelled of tar and 
curry, I arrived at Dar es Salaam, 
and the first sight my eyes were car- 
ried to by a flight of swallows out- 
side my window next morning was 
a beautiful celadon-green liner at 
rest in the harbor. It could have 
been a cruise ship; among the 
pretty, childish insignia such vessels 
are decked out with was the Red 
Star. The Chinese have always 
known the way to Africa. Their 
maps first charted the route in A.D. 
1200; but it is only in the second 
half of our century that there has 
been any suggestion that, belatedly 
following the example of half the 
world, China might come again, 
and hope to stay. 

President Julius Nyerere’s accep- 
tance of China’s money and man- 
power for Tanzania, in particular to 
build a railroad the West refused to 
build, is seen by most Westerners as 
evidence that his nonalignment is 
alignment with the Communist 
world. He sees Chinese or other 
Communist cooperation as part of 
the means of redressing the imbal- 
anced legacy of colonial times—po- 
litical, economic, and cultural ties 
all weighted entirely toward the 
West. So far, and so far as main- 








land Tanzania is concerned, he has 
made it no less clear to China than 
any other country that Tanzania is 
not for sale, not even to those 
with whom she may share a broad 
ideology. 

It is difficult to feel out that vel- 
vety diplomatic concept slipped over 
all sorts of sinister ironmongery, 
from gunboats to atomic missile sta- 
tions: a foreign “presence.” There 
are about 20,000 Chinese in Tan- 
zania now; 16,000 are at work with 
36,000 Tanzanians and Zambians 
on the Tanzam railway, the biggest 
engineering project in Black Africa 
after the Volta dams in Ghana. 
“Why should the number of Chi- 
nese alarm anyone? The proportion 
is exactly that of Italians when they 
came to build the oil pipeline from 
Dar to the Zambian copper belt,” 
one of the dedicated but sometimes 
priggishly defensive whites who 
work with the Tanzanian govern- 
ment said to me. Americans, Scan- 
dinavians, and other Europeans as 
well as Italians have been or are en- 
gaged in development projects, but 
none, since the pipeline, involves 
much imported manpower. 

The $400-million, 1058-mile rail- 
way is being constructed to link 
Zambia and Tanzania. It will pro- 
vide Zambia with an outlet to the 
sea that will end her need of routes 
through the hostile “white” southern 
alliance—South Africa, Rhodesia, 
Mozambique—for export of her 
copper, and Tanzania with in- 
frastructure for the development of 
one of her most important agricul- 
tural areas, Kilombero. With the 
track already a year ahead of sched- 
ule, many railway workers are far 
from Dar es Salaam, the capital, 
where it begins. But there are two 
hundred Chinese at the huge rail- — 
way workshop there, and others 
round about involved in curiously 
Gandhi-ish self-reliance training 
programs, such as shoemaking, for 
young Tanzanians, while scattered 
through the 365,000 square miles 
where Tanzania once had only one 
doctor to every 30,000 people are 
some hundreds of Chinese barefoot 
doctors. 

Yet to a visitor of inquiring mind 
in Dar es Salaam, the Chinese pres- 
ence scarcely became either more 
pervasive or more approachable 
than that ship anchored out across 
some yards of deep water. The rail- 
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TANZANIA 


waymen are, after all, soldiers, from 
the engineering and signal corps of 
the Chinese People’s Liberation 
Army, whom one might expect to 
find seeking traditional soldiers’ 
pleasures. But the sociable bars 
were empty of Chinese faces; and 
nobody knows what they do about 
women. (Perhaps—how could it oc- 
cur to us, Europeans and Africans!— 
they practice continence?) They 
were not to be seen in the Indian 
shops that sell handsome cotton 
cloth made by the Friendship Tex- 
tile Mill, which their compatriots built 
and set up in successful production, 
and scented toilet soap that was one of 
the few signs of the “flood” of Chinese 
consumer goods the West says will be 
dumped along with the railway’s in- 
terest-free loan.* 

Just once, walking at sunset under 
the coarse-leaved flowering trees 
and palms of the waterfront, I met 
two middle-aged, comfortable-look- 
ing men in serge pants and white 
shirts, on which their Chairman 
Mao badges might, from the polite 
distance at which they stepped aside 
for me, have passed as those I’ve 
seen worn by convention delegates 
in the Holiday Inns of Chicago or 
Atlanta. The Friendship Bookshop, 
opened in a building owned by For- 
mosan Chinese, had only the voice 
of the muezzin in the mosque across 
the street to disturb the solitary 
peace in which I contemplated 
mounds of the Little Red Book 
curling at the edges—remaindered? 
In the ordinary bookshops of the 
town, it is the writings of Nkrumah 
and not Mao, Marx, or Lenin that 
are on display beside those of Julius 
Nyerere. 

The Chinese not only bring from 
China all equipment and material 
for the railway that Tanzania can- 
not herself supply; they requisition 
supplies for their personal needs. It 
is not apocryphal that the Minister 








*In 1967, Chinese imports were 3.1 million 
Tanzanian shillings (the Tanzanian shilling is 
worth 14 U.S. cents); exports to China were 
2.8 million. In 1971, imports were 601 mil- 
lion—of which the vast proportion can be ac- 
counted for by the railway. The rise in ex- 
ports to 84 million is therefore impressive by 
any measure. Repayment of the railway loan is to 
be shared equally by Tanzania and Zambia over 
thirty years starting from 1983, and may be in 
convertible currency or export goods. 
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$ if you traveled that mile on the scheduled 
: airlines of America, on average you paid less 


“in 1972 than you did 10 years earlier. That's a 


claim that: can be made for virtually no other 
service or product we're aware of. 


< And what do the airlines give you at such 
bargain rates? New jets. Wide-body, more 
powerful—yet quieter—planes. Regular 
_ scheduled service that flies you where you 
“want to. go when you want to go. More electronic 
icketing and better baggage handling. 


-Passenger traffic was up last year and there 

- were fewer empty seats. Our cargo business 
also was up. As aresult, for the second year in 

“arow, our industry made a profit. For 1972 Air 
Transport Association estimates that earnings 
were about $230 million. In 1971 there was a 
profit of some $30 million. But you may 
remember that the same airlines lost more than 
$200 mil lion in 1970. 


‘Aldine earnings in 1972 produced a5 percent 
‘rate of return.on the huge industry investment. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board, which determines 
what fares airlines may charge you, has set a 

12 percent rate of return as the standard for the 
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industry. You can see we are doing better but 
still have a large gap to close if we are to 
continue to bring you further improvements. 


The preliminary forecasts for 1973 are for 
modestly increased earnings. But there are 
question marks. How well will Phase II} work 
and what will be its effect on what it costs the 
airlines to fly you? What will be the ultimate cost 
of new security measures, baggage inspection 
and armed guards at every departure gate? Who 
will bear these costs? 


When will there be another technological 
breakthrough of the kind that offset the impact 
of inflation and cost increases in the past—and 
helped us keep your fares down? 


The airlines of America are doing better finan- 
cially. Your understanding of airline economics, 
and your support of policies that will enable us 
to continue to serve you; will improve our 
service which already is the best and the best 
value in the world. 


For a new illustrated brochure, “Where Your > 
Airline Ticket Dollar Goes; write: Air Transport 
Association of America, Dept. 110, 1709 New 
York Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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T he Kona Surf... A 
a lhe Ket (ei FOWwal of Agriculture recently queried an 


item: “Birds’ nests? But surely we've 
got plenty in Tanzania?” 

Birds’ nests from home must be 
the only luxury at the wood-and- 
iron village where the Chinese of 
the railway workshops in Dar es Sa- 
laam live. The workshops them- 
selves, not yet completed, supply 
material and are training about 
three hundred Tanzanians plus 
some Zambians. A Vulcan’s palace 
of vast sheds skeined by track 
houses cranes, repair pits, and 
forges; all machine tools have in- 
scriptions in Chinese, and locomo- 
tives and coaches are inscribed in 
Chinese and English. One of the 
sheds was doubling as a classroom 
3 ; the day I was there; an elderly Chi- 
The Kona Surf is new, and it's all Hawaiian. You'll enjoy the nese speaking fluent if gap-toothed 


easy hospitality and gracious comfort of the Island's Swahili was teaching elementary ge- 
most beautiful resort. There's championship golf, tennis, deep sea fishing, ometry to about fifty alert trainees. 


two pools, a health spa, fine food and entertainment... plus the it’ ik strange for Europeans =e 
clean, uncluttered beauty of Hawaii's famed Kona Coast. See : . f 
Americans, who are pulling up their 


your travel agent or write: SAMF PESOPES sii tracks, to think of a railway as a 


KAUAI SURF * KONA SURF * MAUI SURF © NANILOA SURF 
A Division of Interisiand Resorts / P. O. Box 8539, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 symbol of great progress to any 


people. But in Africa a railway may 
still mean what it did when the 
Great Northern or Canadian Pacific 
was built. The Tanzanians refer to 
theirs as the Great Uhuru (Free- 
dom) Railway, and it excites public 
imagination in a way that a world 
already bored with moon landings 
cannot conceive. For it does mean 
very real freedoms to them: in the 
national sense, freedom to open up 
uncultivated land, and in the pan- 
African sense, which is important to 
Tanzanian thinking, the beginning 
of freedom for southern central Af- 
rica from white South Africans, 
Rhodesians, and Portuguese. This 
was dramatically demonstrated by 
Ian Smith’s closure of Rhodesia’s 
borders to Zambia in January, 1973. 

The Great Uhuru Railway is 
within a hundred and fifty miles of 
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Í -caa i the Zambian border with a railhead 
A LUSTROUS CHROME only a hundred yards from the 
ee 12 KT. & 4 KT. GOLD FILLED main Zambia—Dar es Salaam road. 

j STERLING and This steely lifeline, coming nearer 
a SOLID 14 KT. GOLD every day, is what has made it pos- 
A EE EA - | sible for President Kenneth Kaunda 
Res. fitty dollars each of Zambia to vow that, whatever his 
S at better stores present difficulties, his country will 

5 worldwide. 


never again resort to the Rhodesian 
trade route, although Smith has re- 
© 19704. T.cnoss co, LINCOLN: n iosas opened it. While MPLA and FRE- 

LIMO (the increasingly successful 
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Questions are being raised about the nation’s 
highway program. Here are some of the answers 
—based on fact, not opinion. 


Q. Whose idea was this anyway? 

_ A. A master plan for a national highway 
system was proposed in 1954 by President 
Eisenhower. Two years later, Congress au- 
thorized the present program, with emphasis 
on the national system of Interstate and 
< defense highways. 


Q. Why did we need a new highway 
program? 
A. After World War II, the nation’s highway 
system was totally inadequate to handle the 
rapidly growing volume of traffic. From 1956 
alone, the United States has gone from 65 
million motor vehicles to more than 117 mil- 
lion today. The new system was conceived to, 
and does in fact, reduce the cost of transporting 
goods, make travel faster and easier for both 
business and pleasure drivers, save lives, and 
provide a vital transportation network for 
our national defense. 


Q. Are these new modern highways safe? 


A. Yes. The Interstate System saves over 
6,600 lives every year, with conservative 
estimates projecting over 8,400 saved when 
the system is completed. 


Q. Are highways paving over the country? 
A. No. A full 80 percent of the present road 
system was already there as early as 1916. Less 
than 1% of land area is used for roads and 
streets. Much of the effort has been to im- 
prove and rebuild existing roads to modern 

standards, along with devising new traffic 
corridors. 


Q. What do highways do to the ecology? 

A. Ecological disruption is avoided by care- 
ful planning and careful building. Actually, 
more trees and shrubs and flowers have been © 
planted than removed. 


Q. Why should everybody pay for these 
roads? 


A. Unless you drive a car, bus, or truck, you 
don’t. But if you do, you pay your share. The 
Federal Government’s share of the Interstate 
—90%—and other federal highway aid is 
funded entirely by special taxes on gas, oil, 
tires, new trucks and trailers and buses, and 
“use” taxes on large trucks. The user pays, 

nobody else. : 


Q. Why shouldn’t some of this money be 
used for mass transit? 


A. As a matter of simple justice, we do not 
believe that car, bus and truck owners should 
have to pay for another transportation system 
out of special taxes they alone have paid... 
taxes dedicated in trust to a highway system. 
Such funds should come from general rev- 
enues paid by us all. 


For more information write “Highway Facts”, Public 
Relations Dept., American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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ngolan and Mozambique libera- 
n movements) had to consider 
mbia’s dependence on the Beira 
hodesia~Mozambique) and Ben- 
ela (Angola) railways, they had to 
ld back from more than token at- 
cks on these prize targets. Now 
at the Beira railway is not being 
ed by Zambia, restraint in respect 
his line will no longer be neces- 
ry; and it is vulnerable to the 
odesian freedom fighters as well as 
RELIMO. When the Great Uhu- 
“Railway is finished in 1975 (or 
sooner, with the drive of Zambia’s 
onomic needs behind it), and 
mbia no longer depends on the 
nguela railway, a real assault on 
white South could begin. 








































le; again, for the creation of a 
w life in which the peasants may 
t, and look up from the hoe. 

The first summons has proved 
paratively easy to answer, out- 
le Algeria and the white South. 
asants and educated elite have 
en to it in one accord. The sec- 
id goes unanswered in most states. 
Jes 
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eign investors, a small section of the 
population becomes urban middle- 
class, for industrial workers are 
privileged people rather than prole- 
tarians in the African context. The 
majority continues to scratch the 
soil for the scrawny returns of the 
inevitable raw material crop. 

Tanganyika won independence of 
the last of her foreign masters— 
Arab, German, British—in 1961, and 
became the Republic of Tanzania 
after union with Zanzibar in 1964, 
and a one-party state in 1965. Tan- 
zania is led by a man who has been 
aware from the beginning that the 
second summons is one that must 
go on battering through history un- 
til an answer equal to it is found. In 
this sense, Julius Nyerere has always 
been radical, and those who once 
approved him as a “moderate” and 
now deplore him as having gone 
Chinese Red have been mistaken 
once and may be so again. With the 
Arusha Declaration in 1967, he 
committed one of the poorest 
countries in Africa to trudge up to 
the door at the second knock in the 
only way he believes it can be 
done: with a form of socialism ho- 
mogenized on African soil. 

This socialism, unlike the Euro- 
pean prototype—he has written in 
an early pamphlet—is neither born 
of the agrarian and industrial revo- 
lutions nor based upon class con- 
flict, since Africa has had neither 
the “benefit” of the two revolutions 
nor the problem of conflicting 
classes. Its basis is the traditional 
African social system of the ex- 
tended family, visualized as ex- 
tended to the wider society of the 
nation. “‘Ujamaa’—familyhood [in 
Swahili, the official language of 
Tanzania]—then, describes our so- 
cialism,” Nyerere says. “It is op- 
posed to capitalism, which seeks to 
build a happy society on the basis 
of the exploitation of man by man; 
and it is equally opposed to doctri- 
naire socialism which seeks to build 
its happy society on a philosophy of 
inevitable conflict between man and 
man.” 

Public ownership of the means of 
production under state control 
would, of course, be one of its 
methods. As a country where pau- 
city of minerals means that more 
than 90 percent of the population is, 


and has no choice but to remain, ru- 
ral, agriculture was to be accepted 





as the base of development, with in- 
dustry taking second place. 

Within six days of the Declara- 
tion, words became deeds. Ujamaa 
started out, anyway, with the con- 
ventional socialist move of nation- 
alizing (with compensation) foreign 
banks, food mills, insurance corpo- 
rations, and import firms. In the six 
years since then, the government 
has acquired controlling interest in 
breweries, tobacco, shoe, and ce- 
ment companies, and the sisal in- 
dustry, formed a State Trading Cor- 
poration which controls all external 
and wholesale trade, nationalized 
rented property, opened retail 
stores, and taken over hotels. Its 
National Development Corporation 
is the third largest in the world, af- 
ter Britain’s and Pakistan’s. 

Public take-over is a popular 
move with a poor people; and the < 
established entrepreneurial group > 
among Tanzania’s 12.3 millions is 
not African but the European and 
Asian minority. But Nyerere was: 
quick to remind the jubilant cit- 
izenry that public ownership of a 
bank doesn’t mean the country sud- 
denly finds itself rich. In fact, the 
most revolutionary aspect of the 
Declaration was its hammered insis- 
tence on the practical acceptance, 
for Tanzania, that “people, not 
money, are development.” Nyerere 
said bluntly: “We have made a mis- 
take in choosing money—something 
we do not have—to be the in- 


strument of our development. We 


are making a mistake to think that 
we shall get the money from other 
countries; because even if we could 
get all we need, such dependence 


upon others would endanger our in- 


dependence and our ability to 
choose our own political policies.” a. 

The noose of incongruity between © 
economic independence and politi- 
cal nonalignment had already 
shown itself ready to be tightened _ 
round the country’s neck at a jerk 
from its benefactors. Tanzania had 
sacrificed vast sums in British aid 
because of Nyerere’s decision to 
break diplomatic relations with Brit- 
ain when Britain seemed prepared 
to betray the principle of no inde- 
pendence before majority rule in 
Rhodesia (diplomatic relations were 
reestablished nearly two and a half 
years later), and in aid from West Ger- 




















many because of the opening of an 
East German Embassy in Zanzibar. 
This does not mean that Tanzania for- 
goes all foreign aid. She takes it from 
both East and West, but only for vital 
projects (the railway loan, for ex- 
ample) and only in line with the kind 
of development she wants. 

The most outstanding eclectic po- 
litical and economic program to 
have grown out of the realities of a 
poor country in tropical Africa (the 
famous Western agronomist, René 
Dumont, has claimed that its con- 
cepts of education by self-reliance 
and its agricultural policy are in- 
spired by his book False Start in Af- 
rica), the Arusha Declaration was 
also an ethical code for inter- 
national relations and—bolder to en- 
force, harder to take—at home. 
There it introduced “leadership 
qualifications” that forbade cabinet 
ministers, members of parliament, 
and all officials, civil servants, and 
TANU office-bearers (Tanganyika 
African National Union, the single 
political party) to hold directorships 
or shares, own houses for rent, or 
receive two or more salaries. The 
measure’s overt purpose was to 
cauterize corruption; it was also so- 
cialist obstetrics—to abort the 
growth of a class of company direc- 
tors and businessmen, a dream of 
most black independent states. 
What Nyerere envisaged through 
the Arusha Declaration was not a 
take-over but a make-over, even of 
such dreams. 


Up from the past 


Known deposits of coal, copper, 
and iron in Tanzania’s southwestern 
regions may become exploitable 
through the new railway; but the 
policy of agricultural development, 
not by means of private farms or 
even state-run “factory” farms but 
in the form of village collectives in- 
volved also in cottage industry, is 
planned all along the line. In the 
end, it is on this type of devel- 
opment that the validity of the 
Arusha Declaration stands or falls. 
Although a third of Tanzania re- 
ceives sufficient rain for intensive 
agriculture, only a tenth is under 
cultivation, and no legal titles to the 
country’s farming land have ever 
been granted. Land tenure should 
not be a basic problem for Ujamaa 
collectivization. Yet it is. 
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Two million peasants in more 
than four thousand Ujamaa villages 
ready in existence represent the 
country’s greatest effort—on its own, 
in accordance with the most severe 
of Nyerere’s principles of self-reli- 
ance—to toil its way up from the 
past. Their success or failure so far 
has followed predictably out of the 
varying circumstances of their foun- 
dation. Where poor and landless 
people with nothing to lose are 
ven land on which to live and 
ork collectively, their shared bene- 
ts in terms of material welfare and 
gnity are greater than anything 
rey experienced individually. 
here social misfits are banded to- 
gether to form such a community, it 
ünders. Where, as among the Su- 
uma—a tribe of over a million who 
row most of the country’s cotton— 
ne Chagga, big coffee producers, 
id the Hehe, cultivators of much 
f its exportable maize, individual 
armers are successful on their own 
nd (owned in the traditional Afri- 
an sense: tribally allotted or inher- 
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pe l 
smaller benefits living collectively 
than they are accustomed to as indi- 
viduals. They are employers of 
landless laborers, a perpetuation of 
the white colonial system the 
Arusha Declaration wants to wipe 
out. Their opposition to sharing 
their land with these people on a 
basis of common ownership is 
strong. 

Can Nyerere succeed by moral 
persuasion whereas Lenin failed by 
force, the Chinese have succeeded 
only by force, and the Israelis seem 
in danger of seeing the collective 
become a museum piece? Again and 
again he urges that people must 
seek to “live Ujamaa” out of the re- 
alization that it is the most fully hu- 
man way, in terms of a poor people 
seeking ultimate personal fulfillment 
through social responsibility, and 
that forced resettlement cannot 
achieve this. 

Apart from the psychological fac- 
tor, the success of Ujamaa villages 
depends heavily upon other cooper- 
ative or state-run enterprises. While 
I was there, the cashew nut crop of 
a number of villages threatened to 
rot in bags in the rain because the 
marketing cooperative, in turn de- 
pendent on the transport corpora- 
tion, was short of trucks. 

It is not easy to get to visit an 
Ujamaa village. There’s nothing sin- 
ister about this. Africa is no longer 
a spectacle. These are not those 
“model” tribal villages offered in 
colonial times as a glimpse of 
“primitive” life to coin-scattering 
tourists. The one I saw was off the 
road to Bagamoyo, once the slave 
export center from which Liv- 
ingstone ventured into Africa, The 
same road led past a beach where, 
looked back upon across the sea 
from a coral reef, a beautiful build- 
ing shimmered like a mirage from 
the coast’s past~a hotel built in the 
style of the thirteenth-century pal- 
ace of Sultan al-Hasam ibn Sulai- 
man. 

The Ujamaa village was not alto- 
gether typical, since it was founded 
on an existing plantation, while 
most start on virgin land. The villa- 
gers have built themselves iron- 
roofed houses instead of the tradi- 
tional palm-leaf ones of the area. 
An improvement? They looked 
sturdy but hot. Each family has a 


one- or two-acre shamba for grow- . 









g its own food; Nyerere has 
urged, again, that collectivization 
should not proceed roughshod and 
this anachronism should be toler- 
ated when, as here, villagers prefer 
it. They cultivate their cash crops 
together—pineapples, bananas, 525 
acres of cashew trees, and 350 acres 
of coconut palms—and the profits go 
into the village’s bank account. 

There was a solid new school 
building financed by it, far better 
than anything country children 
could hope for in ordinary villages. 
There is an annual cash share-out; 
in even the most prosperous 
Ujamaa village it does not amount 
to.more than about $45, but the per 
capita income in Tanzania is only 
$97, and the village has its own 
humble shop and dispensary oper- 
ated on a nonprofit system. Under a 
big shed, women and children 
(school hours are flexible when 
there’s a crop to be dealt with) 
squatted, chatting while they peeled 
cashew nuts. In a factory consisting 
of half a dozen small buildings, 
there were simple installations for 
washing, decorticating, and toasting, 
and this was being done with the 
full complement of male village la- 
bor. It was odd to recognize the fa- 
miliar taste of the finished product 
so far from any cocktail party. 
(Tanzanians also distill from cash- 
ews a delicious “brandy,” if one is 
to respect the ambitious derivation 
of its Swahili name, konyagi.) 

The barefoot chairman of the 
council of fifteen which runs village 
affairs left his work in the factory to 
show me around. The council, cen- 
tered on the TANU ten-house cell, 
is responsible for housing, water 
supply, education and adult educa- 
tion (day’s-end literacy classes are 
usual in Ujamaa villages), health, | 
defense, and the settlement of dis- 
putes, including—this said with a 
smile that didn’t need the inter- 
preter’s translation—husband-and- 
wife quarrels. 





Host 


Tanzania is host to nearly every 
liberation movement in sub-Saharan 
Africa. Up rotting stairways and in 
tiny shops in the oldest part of Dar 
es Salaam are the offices where 


many of Africa’s political exiles are 


based. Most represent organizations 
dedicated to ousting white regimes: < 
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the ANC and PAC from South Af- 
rica, ZANU, ZAPU, and FROLIZI 
from Rhodesia, FRELIMO and 
MPLA from Mozambique and An- 
gola. Quietly sheltered somewhere 
less public, there is also Milton 
Obote, ousted President of Uganda. 
And he represents opposition to a 
black regime, that of General Idi 
Amin, President of neighboring 
Uganda, one of the two countries 
(Kenya is the other) to which Tan- 
zania is bound in the East African 
Community (EAC), sharing with 
them services such as mail and tele- 
communications. 

These “guests” represent problems 
to President Nyerere, who abandons 
the ultimate working ideal of Afri- 
can unity as little as he abandons 
his friends. They affect and even 
endanger the country itself. In 1972 
Amin’s army dropped bombs on 
Tanzania, and the two countries al- 
most went to war. There was an 
abortive attempt to fly Obote back 
into Uganda to topple Amin. That 
this was done with Nyerere’s bless- 
ing is clear; the fact that the aircraft 
used belonged to the airline owned 
jointly by the EAC countries led to 
an embarrassing EAC Council in- 
quiry, which the Ugandans were 
somehow persuaded to drop. As one 
Tanzanian blandly put it: “We must 
contrive to stay friendly with the 
Ugandans until they get rid of him.” 
In the meantime, his expulsion of 
Ugandan Asians has made Tan- 
zania’s Asians, still shopkeepers to 
the nation although the wholesale 
trade has been taken out of their 
hands, extremely nervous. Emo- 
tional letters to the newspapers 
show the extent of the average Afri- 
can’s anti-Asian feeling, roused from 
the oblivion to which Nyerere has 
vociferously consigned racism. 

FRELIMO (Front for the Libera- 
tion of Mozambique) has its head- 
quarters in Tanzania, and all arms 
for its guerrillas pass through the 
country. FRELIMO’s successes 
against the Portuguese in Mozam- 
bique which threaten the great Ca- 
bora Bassa dam (a Portuguese- 
South African enterprise) and rail 
routes from Smith’s Rhodesia to 
Beira, plus a recent resurgence of 
guerrilla attacks in Rhodesia in 
which FRELIMO and ZANU (Zim- 
babwe African National Union), as 
well as ZAPU, are believed to have 
acted together for the first time, 


mean that Tanzania has very real 
reason to expect “search and destroy” 
raids from the Portuguese, backed 
by Rhodesia and South Africa. The 
economic warfare enjoined origi- 
nally by Rhodesia’s closure of her 
borders to the passage of Zambian 
trade in retaliation for Zambia- 
based guerrilla raids does not make 
this less likely. 

Tanzanians’ sense of unease is 
complicated by constant rumors of 
some strange but not impossible al- 
liances among their enemies. Oscar 
Kambona, Nyerere’s former Minis- 
ter of State for Foreign Affairs, who 
went into exile after trying unsuc- 
cessfully to make political capital 
through opposition to the Arusha 
Declaration, has appeared lately in 
Lisbon and traveled on a Portu- 
guese passport. He was said to have 
been offered £50,000 sterling for a 
coup against Nyerere—by South Af- 
rica. It seems unlikely, if for no 
other reason than that his success 
would be unlikely; but then one has 
to remember that he has also been 
a guest of Uganda since Amin took 
over. And that brings full circle the 
list of people who would like to see 
Julius Nyerere go. 

President Nyerere would also 
seem to have, if not a Cain, a Cali- 
ban in the national “family.” To 
one who has lived in Tanzania for 
even a short time, the idea that 
Zanzibar should be one with it be- 
comes daily more bizarre. The his- 
torical logic is there: under the 
Imams of Muscat in the Persian 
Gulf, Zanzibar was sovereign over 
the East African littoral from Moga- 
disho to Mozambique. Why should 
not the tail that once wagged the 
dog still be part of it? But Zanzi- 
bar’s savage interpretation of that 
“doctrinaire socialism which seeks to 
build . . . on inevitable conflict be- 
tween man and man,” which Nye- 
rere has condemned, is so far from 
the humanity, decency, and self-crit- 
ical tolerance that Ujamaa is strug- 
gling for. As a young Irish girl 
working there said to me of Tan- 
zania: “This is a sane place.” 

The difference between mainland 
and island was for me best summed 
up by the most popular resolution 
at Zanzibar’s first Afro-Shirazi Party 
Congress to be held since the 1964 
revolution: individuals proved to 
have been “implicated” in the assas- 
sination of Sheikh Abeid Karume, 
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TANZANIA 


the island’s President, in April, 
1972, should be “executed in public 
by firing squad.” This refers to— 
along with others detained on Zan- 
zibar itself—the twenty-three people 
including the former Tanzanian 
Minister of Economic Affairs, Abdul 
Babu, and Mrs. Kessi Salim, Com- 
missioner of the Girl Guides, who 
have been held in custody on the 
mainland since Karume’s death. So 
far, Nyerere has refused to hand 
them over to Zanzibari “justice.” By 
contrast, four of Kambona’s follow- 
ers given a life sentence in an open 
treason trial in Tanzania a few 
years ago have already been quietly 
` released. 

Complex motives for Karume’s 
murder conjecturally include the re- 
venge of the Arabs against the Afri- 
cans who made the 1964 revolution. 
The murder, anyway, did not bring 
the Arabs back to domination. Un- 
der Aboud Jumbe—Karume’s associ- 
ate and the new President—I was 
told, the clove island is marginally 
better off than under Karume. Go- 
ing to see for myself whatever can 
be seen in a one-day visit, I found 
it as sinister, if in a different way, 
as when I visited it in the last 
months of colonial times. Then its 
dreadful, languid beauty lay indif- 
ferently over the wretched living 
conditions of the blacks and the 
beautiful Arab houses which para- 
sitical American and English lotus- 
eaters were renting for twelve dol- 
lars a month. Now there is some de- 
cent housing for workers built by 
East Germans, the Chinese are 
-building two ugly hotels, and those 
romantic streets of the old town are 
at many turns blocked by the decay 
of silent, empty houses where thou- 
sands of Arabs and Indians were 
murdered. 

Now, as it was then, the tourist 
showpieces are the sultan’s palace, 
built with the profits of the slave 
trade, and the iron rings in the 
Slave market itself. Zanzibari metal- 
work used to be famous. I bought a 
small brass snuffbox. It has turned 
= out to be made of a hammered bul- 
let-shell, and the neatly chased de- 
sign is the manufacturer’s half-oblit- 
_ erated lettering; country of origin 

unknown. An appropriate memento, 

after all, of an island whose history 
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has been that of suffering sweetened 
with the scent of cloves. 

How does Nyerere tolerate this 
appendage (population 355,000)? It 
can be only as a peculiar token of 
the pan-African unity which, al- 
though shelved by events of con- 
temporary African history, he be- 
lieves to be the continent’s one 
hope of emancipation from have-not 
Status. 


“Trusting people” 


Tanzania, like Chile, has a special 
significance for the world because 
both, in their different ways, repre- 
sent an attempt to create what in 
Europe in the 1960s was ridden 
over with armored cars: socialism 
with a human face. 

Whether, within the economic re- 
sources of the Third World, this is 
possible at all is in question. 
Whether the fortitude and patience 
of the Tanzanians will be equal to a 
noble try is another matter. Are 
they going to give Nyerere time to 
do it? Recently the two English-lan- 
guage newspapers in Dar es Salaam 
were merged under government 
ownership. In them the debate on 
the theory and practice of TANU’s 
Arusha Declaration policies often 
falls into the stalest rhetoric of doc- 
trinaire socialism. I even read, pre- 
sented as statement rather than 
opinion, that there is “no such thing 
as African socialism,” but only one 
true socialist path, and so on. (It 
was almost—not quite—as dis- 
couraging as opening the East Afri- 
can Standard that comes in from 
Kenya every day, and seeing social- 
page pictures of white amateurs in 
Nairobi performing Hello, Dolly!, 
just as if the British had never left.) 

Can Nyerere go fast enough, in 
his own way, the way of Ujamaa, to 
carry with him the young doctri- 
naire socialists? And slowly enough 
for the man who complains, through 
“Readers’ Views,” that khanga 
cloth, which clothes both his wife 
and her baby, is more expensive in 
nationalized shops than it used to 
be in Indian-owned ones? 

“A man who has inherited a tum- 
bledown cottage has to live in even 
worse conditions while he is rebuild- 
ing it,” President Nyerere has said 
with his headmasterish candor. Dur- 
ing the past two years, the depth 
and acceleration of social change 


have brought inevitable hardships 
and a growing trade deficit. Four- 
teen of the twenty-one companies 
operating as subsidiaries of the Na- 
tional Development Corporation did 
not show a profit in the early 1970s. 
There have been sporadic food 
shortages caused by mismanagement 
in government or cooperative take- 
overs. And there has been a certain 
Stagnation in the economy caused 
by poorly planned industrial 
projects and the occasional conflict 
of those projects with consumer con- 
ditions brought about by political 
policy. For example, the govern- 
ment invested in a tire factory 
shortly before the austerity ban on 
the import of new cars. These are 
problems of inexperience; and they 
are not concealed. On the credit 
side, the public sector increased its 
overall surpluses considerably in 
1971, and an increase of 40 percent 
for the lowest wage earners has 
been approved. 

The big task for 1973 is going to 
be decentralization of government, 
with the existing TANU party struc- 
ture in mind—according to a plan 
made by McKinseys, the American 
management consultants. (Are they 
shaking their heads in the East and 
saying Nyerere’s going capitalist?) 
The struggle against bureaucracy in 
a socialist system makes decentral- 
ization essential, and this is com- 
plicated by underdevelopment and 
backwardness. Yet “decentralization 
means trusting people,” Nyerere 
says. He himself has already dele- 
gated some of his important respon- 
sibilities, including (and some think 
unwisely) foreign affairs. It is said 
in Dar es Salaam that he may even 
do again what he did in 1961: re- 
sign the presidency temporarily and 
go into the savanna, the highlands, 
and under the coconut palms live 
among the real Tanzanians and 
make flesh of the words of TANU 
and the Arusha Declaration where 
it really matters most—at the level 
of the hoe. 

~NADINE GORDIMER 
FE TRS 
Reports & COMMENT CONTRIBUTORS 
Telford Taylor, professor of law at Co- 
lumbia University and author of Nurem- 
berg and Vietnam, traveled to North 
Vietnam this winter. 
Nadine Gordimer, South African novel- 
ist and author of short stories, was re- 
cently in Tanzania. 
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detracted from the clear vistas of sea and sky and 
lush green hills. Only mini-taxis and motor bikes 
are permitted and their speed limit is a leisurely 


twenty miles per hour. After all, when you're 
already where you want to be, what's the hurry? 

Yet Bermuda is far from primitive. On 
the contrary, it is famed for golf, tennis, boating, 
fishing, swimming, dining, world-wide shopping. 

Consider Bermuda. It’s about the only 
place that still offers you the very best nature 
and man together have to offer. 





See your travel agent or write Bermuda. 610 Fifth Avenue. New York. N.Y. 10020. 
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start. With a hand from U.S. Steel. 


Forest experts predict 
that by the year 2000, our 
needs for pulpwood products 
will double. 

Here in northern Florida, 
a new product is being used 
to give young trees a head- 
start. And United States Steel 
is involved. 

We helped develop a 

e ~~ pelletized form of phosphorus 
TF T e a a fertilizer. Part of each pellet 
ea T E feeds the young tree imme- 
P diately. The rest stays in the 
ge | soil and keeps feeding it for 
years. 

Our pellets are ideal for 
spreading by air, so hundreds 
of acres can be fertilized at 
once. 

With this headstart, 
these trees should mature in 
just three-quarters the usual 
time. 

Perhaps someday more 
of our woodlands will be 
grown faster, this new way. 

United States Steel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


USS is a registered trademark. 





We're 
involved. 
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The Parker 75, in its way, writes history. From Paris to 
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about the pen is special. 

Its case is solid sterling silver not just for appearance, but 
because it gives the Parker 75 heft and balance, through 
hours of comfortable writing. 

Parker uses its own special 14K gold alloy for the point, 
because few other metals resist ink corrosion so well and 


still provide such responsiveness as you write. To protect 
the tip through decades of use, we developed an alloy of 
platinum and ruthenium that, to our knowledge, has 
never worn out. 

The Parker 75 is guaranteed, of course. If it fails to perform 
due to defects we will repair or replace it—free. For an 
exceptional gift at a believable 
price, the Parker 75 at $25 isa p PA R K E R 


most diplomatic solution. World’s most wanted pens 


The Parker 75 in sterling silver is $25. Soft tip version, $20. Matching ball pens and pencils. You'll find the distinctive arrow clip trademark on every Parker, 
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Innocent; 
Bystander 


M’aidez 
by L. E. Sissman 


May comes and stands in my 
window in a blur, a jiggle, a dazzle 
of dappled green and yellow light, 

and I get weak in the knees with 
-the annual visitation of paradise 
and my increasing distance from it. 
“M’aidez,” or “Mayday,” is the 
modern SOS that pilots use, and 
I’m increasingly moved to say it 
silently when May Day comes. 

Probably only a child is perfectly 
gaited to the lenitive blandishments 

-of May, its intimations of per- 
fectibility, its grasshopper suggestion 
that winter can never come. An 

adult is too damaged, too knowing, 
to eat of the forbidden fruit of its 
insinuations: he has seen too many 
Decembers. This doesn’t prevent 


him, though, from greeting May 


each spring with a cautious renewal 
of hope and an increasing degree of 
objective observation. 

And, even if we beat back our 
ancient instinctual impulse to go a- 


ae Maying, there is much to observe in 


the perfection of the month, as 
there is in any natural creation at 
the height of its sway. After the 
slow, erratic recession of the winter, 
the fits and starts of warmth and 
cold of early spring, May represents 
a unified, concerted movement 
toward a goal in view, like the last 
movement of a symphony. 

Consider how May begins. First, 
there is the light: the clear, strong 


_ light of a rejuvenated sun, striking 


down powerfully even in the early 
hours, irradiating the new grass with 
its diamond yellow-white, paling the 
blue sky, turning white house sides 
to solid glare, falling into the cups 
of daffodils to recharge and re- 
double their goldenness, casting 









sharp-edged shadows, seemingly en- 
larging textures—of tree trunks, 
roadsides, stone walls—as it illumi- 
nates them in a brightness that 
compels our attention. 

Next, there is the sound: at sunup 
on an early-May morning, the al- 
most alarming sound of hundreds of 
newly returned birds in atonal 
chorus, shattering sleep and scaring 
the waker, momentarily, into believ- 
ing the animals have usurped the 
world. There is joy in all those 
unorchestrated calls, but also fierce- 
ness; the birds, the gay but some- 
how menacing sound says, will 
brook no interference with their 
plans to nest and mate and guard 
their territories. But that noisy, 
archaic carol, almost as old as the 
world, is also a not so subtle call to 
us to be up and Maying: to accede 
to the animal in our natures, to 
sport and mate, to set rationality 
and routine aside. Later in the day, 
when the chorus has subsided to 
impromptu solos, there are other 
sounds of May: a tiny, quiet crackle 
as the old grass dries and curls still 
further under the unremitting sun, a 
whispering hint of wind through 
still bare branches, the sounds—bi- 
cycle chains, axes, footsteps, voices— 
of men venturing out in shirt 
sleeves to repossess the world they 
forsook last autumn. 

Finally, there is the color. A 
whole second fall takes place in re- 
verse in the treetops. Leaf buds and 
flower buds, tinted to match their 
parent trees, transform the up- 
permost twigs to a fine haze of 
green, red, russet, saffron. In the 
slant sun late in the afternoon, these 
treetops glow like growth, the oppo- 
site of fire, prefiguring the gravid 
foliage of summer. On the ground, 
in the new grass, flowers answer 
with a flash of color: paper narcissi, 
as delicate as antique valentines, 
tough tulips, butter-colored daffo- 
dils, and the small, wild bluets, 
springing in violet-edged white 
nosegays from the tussocks of a 
stony field. Redwing blackbirds 
sport vermilion epaulets; tree swal- 
lows perch in an aura of iridescent 
greeny blue; bluebirds, rare and 
transient, flaunt azure backs at us. 
Color is ruler for a day. 

As May goes on, unfurling leaves, 
springing new grasses, loosing bees 
to worry the glistening flowers, the 
human incumbents begin to feel 





both upstaged by all this primal ac- _ 
tion and invited to partake. We de- _ 
velop that slightly woozy defense: 
mechanism called spring fever, | 
walking hatless and unsteadily un- — 
der the gentle weight of all that 
sun, grinning idiotically, fantasizing _ 
about everything coming right _ 
again, conjuring youth and love ou 
of the hummingbird-wing of breeze. 
feeling our age and no age at all 
The month wears on, grows serious 
Now the lawn settles down into a 
tall and ragged chore, needing to be | 
mowed each week; leaves come out _ 
in earnest, providing shade from — 
coming summer; the first hot day in | 
the dried and cloddy garden sends 
us, weak and sweating, back indoo: 
for a cold glass of water. We ar 
rescued from the impertinence of _ 
spring—the rising pulse, the flush — 
upon the cheeks, the dizzy onset of — 
desire—by the assurance of pre- | 
dictable, sometimes unpleasant sum- : 
mer drawing near. a 

We were not, either by temper- : 
ament or experience, meant to live © 
in paradise. A little Eden goes a- 
year-long way. May is welcome to _ 
come, more welcome to be gone. 
Unlike children, who can make. 
Edens out of the unlikely raw mate- 
rials of any season, we are rather 
resentful of a month that seduces us . 
away from our pursuits and troubles- 
and back into our childish selves. 

Yet May—the singular spell in the- 
annual round that really gets. 
through to us with a different and | 
disturbing message—deserves, some- 
how, to be commemorated, just as 
our childhood deserves to be com» 
memorated. I, for one, can’t leta 
May go by without an itch to write © 
a poem, just as, I suspect, others © 
feel the need to seize a camera. 
(which I’ve done, too) or a paint 
box or maybe simply play a pickup | 
game of sandlot ball. In my case, | 
the poem-writing urge is usually | 
prompted by a single observation of | 
some detail of May. This goes into: 
some back corner of the mind 
where it gestates quietly for hours 
or days. Then it springs back to. 
consciousness, quite unexpectedly 
and forcibly, prompting a frisson at 
the back of the neck and a prickle 
behind the eyes, and I know there 
is nothing for it but to sit dows a 

















L. E. Sissman’s most recent book of 
poetry is Pursuit of Honor. 










































BYSTANDER 


with a piece of paper and a clip- 
board and four long, sharp No. 2 
pencils and try to put it down on 
paper. 

It is different, though, from writ- 
ing poems at other times of year. 
The swaddling haze of May warms 
-the bones (and, sometimes in a per- 
verse way, the heart), but it also, as 
_Pve suggested, addles the brain into 
a state unlike any other state of 
consciousness. Now, seated with 
clipboard and yellow pad in, and 
inspired by, May, I don’t think or 
‘write as I usually do. Pm a bit 
drugged, a bit under the influence 
of the tides, the moon, and the 
coming solstice. Instead of the 
sual, literally formal, beginning of 
the poem, wherein I quite coldly 
conceive the opening lines and then 
ait for a wave from the uncon- 
cious to lift me up and sweep me 
into the body of the poem, in spring 
T am carried irresistibly from the 
‘Start into a kind of rhythmic 
equating of writing with feeling. 
There is no calculating pump-prim- 
ing; instead, I am caught up from 
word one on paper in the move- 
-ment of the earth—and the answer- 
ing tremor of the heart. The poem 
‘is so internal to me, so rooted in 
obscure, instinctive ritual origins, 
that Pm not even fully conscious of 
my role as transmitter of sentience 
into language. The poem rolls on 
and over me, the twelfth wave that 
‘comes just once a year, leaving a 
residue of pencil tracks on the lined 
‘paper. A residue for me to puzzle 
ver afterward, wondering if it’s any 
good or not, this donnée from the 


season, wondering if my usual stan- 
; “yi 
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dards of content, form, and diction 
can or should apply. 

Sometimes this business of taking 
dictation from my ur-self works—at 
least by those usual standards— 
sometimes it doesn’t. Some years, I 
wake up in June to reread the May 
poem and find that it’s banal or 
platitudinous or, on the other hand, 
arcane gibberish; some years, 
though, it all seems to come right, 
and I hold in my hand, that day in 
June, one of the rare magic poems, 
composed of earth, air, and fire, 
that poets are very occasionally 
blessed with. Sometimes they take 
the form of dreams, real dreams set 
down on paper, a form that some- 
how seems to suit the shifting eva- 
nescence of the time of year. And 
sometimes they are simple, straight, 
and literal, merely (but more than 
merely, when they work) the record- 
ing of an observation of color, light, 
or sound, It’s not a way Pd like to 
write all year—too uncontrolled, too 
chancy—but it is a surprise, some- 
times a revelation, on the fifth page 
of the calendar. 

As you read this, another May 
will be upon us. The tentative be- 
ginnings of growth and greening, 
leafing and nesting, will rise to a cli- 
max in the later weeks, and sum- 
mer, in green bunting, christened by 
thundershowers, will slip ponder- 
ously down the ways. In between 
those seasons, one year in three, 
there comes another, miniature sea- 
son: the perfect week of spring. 
Usually it is the last week in May if 
it comes at all, and, when it hap- 
pens, it is the apotheosis of per- 
fection in the world. Nights go cool 
and dry and starry; dawns come up 
in a fire storm of antique gold and 
pale, celestial blue; days burn softly, 
like a twelve-hour taper of white- 
gold light; sunsets layer the sky into 
a softly graded pousse-café, reading 
upward, of yellow, orange, red, 
aquamarine, pale blue, mid-blue, 
dark blue, indigo, midnight. And 
the May moon, when it is waning 
into newness in that last week, casts 
the subtlest of silver lights on lawn 
and garden, deckling the edges with 
marine fluorescence, coloring the in- 
tervening stretches the faintest, 
blackest shade of forest green. The 
days are warm with fair-weather cu- 
mulus and a mild breeze; hazes on 
distant mountains dissipate, leaving 
a clear view of their green tree lines 





all day long till afternoon, when 
clear ink-blue creeps up their slopes. 
It is a week, when it comes, to 
make the rest of the year and the 
rest of life seem dingy, trivial, un- 
fulfilled. It is also, of course, a fit- 
ting finale to May. 

What will I do, this week or next 
or the one after, when wild violets 
bloom half-hidden in the grass and 
wrens build their scraggly nests with 
maximum ferocity and noise, like 
jabbering straw bosses? Well, Pl 
walk around in a pleasant daze, 
gathering, like the wrens, odd bits 
of scrap for a poem. Then, un bel di 
di maggio, ll sit down and write it, 
giving myself up to the primal 
scream like a surfer borne on a 
monstrous wave. Then, and last, PH 
look out on that perfect week (if it 
comes) and think ruefully of the 
chances missed, the failed attempts, 
the throat of the human thirst for 
perfection forever destined to be 
dry. And forever destined to be 
soothed and exacerbated at once by 
the merry, scary month of May. 

M’aidez! 
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SCHOOLS 


Sır: An important omission in God- 
frey Hodgson’s finely crafted essay, 
“Do Schools Make a Difference?” 
(March Atlantic), is any mention of 
how crude and limited are the data 
over which this controversy rages. 
There were whole cities that refused 
to cooperate with Coleman, and the 
code numbers by which answers 
from teachers, administrators, and 
students could be coordinated got 
botched up. These and other prob- 
lems account for a large propor- 
tion of the variance in the analy- 
sis. 

But even if all these mishaps had 
been avoided, one would want to 
approach the data with great humil- 
ity; for they hardly measure the full 
range of what education can do. 
First, the data on schools are crude; 
most were gathered for school dis- 
tricts. Second, the dimensions of 
schooling examined were limited to 
externals such as physical plant, 
class size, and formal qualifications 
of the teachers. Yet we all know 
that schools like Harlem Prep turn 
educational disasters into successes, 
not through changing these dimen- 
sions, but by teaching in an entirely 
different way. It’s pedagogy that 
counts and always has. In short, all 
the Coleman data show about 
schools is that public schools in 
America do not vary much and are 
not effective institutions. The con- 
troversy in no way demonstrates 
that significantly different ap- 
proaches to education make no dif- 
ference, because they were not mea- 
sured. 

If the thoughtful reader asks him- 
self what kind of study would ana- 
lyze how effective schooling can be, 
he would probably recommend that 
someone test and interview a di- 
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verse group of students in a full 
range of educational programs over 
a number of years to see what dif- 
ferences emerged. That is exactly 
what we need and exactly what 
the Coleman-Pettigrew-Moynihan- 
Jencks survey does not provide. The 
newly formed National Institute on 
Education should be encouraged to 
sponsor such a long-term project. It 
would be expensive, but the stakes 
are obviously high. 
DONALD W. LIGHT, JR. 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Princeton University 
Princeton, N.J. 


Sir: Perhaps it is easy to misspeak, 
or to be misunderstood, during the 
kind of fairly lengthy, wide-ranging 
discussion that Godfrey Hodgson 
and I had during his preparation of 
“Do Schools Make a Difference?” 
In either event, it is not my view 
that the Supreme Court “will almost 
certainly be looking for distinctions 
to draw that will narrow the scope 
of Brown.” Some litigants have been 
pursuing that quest for almost 
twenty years, and the Court’s view 
of the latest efforts is always a mat- 
ter of concern to many of us who 
work on these issues. But that in- 
stitution has been uniquely steadfast 
in rejecting such efforts, and I am 
not so pessimistic as Mr. Hodgson’s 
statement of my views implied. 
J. HAROLD FLANNERY 
Center for Law and Education 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Str: I was the bureaucrat (Assistant 
Commissioner for Educational Sta- 
tistics) in whose shop the Coleman 
equality of educational opportunity 
study was done and always feel 
called upon to adjust the miscon- 
ceptions I read about it in maga- 


zines and newspapers. Actually, 
Godfrey Hodgson’s article was very 
accurate and I will be mostly add- 
ing to it rather than quarreling with 
it. 

It is true that the primary intent 
of Congress in requesting the Office 
of Education to do the survey was 
to document the extent to which 
minority children attended inferior 
schools. Of course, we in the Office 
were bound to do that, but the sur- 
vey also provided an opportunity to 
do other important things and I was 
particularly concerned at the time 
with another congressional mandate: 
that the Office evaluate Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. This is the title 
that has been pouring some one bil- 
lion dollars per year into low-in- 
come school districts. That mandate 
was specifically inserted in the act 
by Senator Robert Kennedy and we 
were assured that he was going to 
be diligent about following it up. In 
order to measure the effect of Title 
I funds on children’s educational 
achievement, it would obviously be 
well to have some base-line data 
gathered immediately before the 
title went into effect: the impending 
equality of educational opportunity 
survey was perfectly timed for that 
purpose. Another very important 
aim of the survey, related to both 
its objectives and to the objectives 
of Title I, was to explore the con- 
nection between various kinds of 
school deficiencies and educational 
attainment. That is, it would be use- 
ful not only to document the vari- 
ous school deficiencies but also to 
try to appraise the extent to which 
each one contributed to educational 
deficiencies in the student. Hope- 
fully, that would give useful guid- 
ance to educational administrators 
in those districts about to receive 
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Title I funds as well as to superin- 
tendents generally. 

When I put forward these argu- 
ments for including achievement 
tests in the survey to my boss, 
Francis Keppel, he immediately 
agreed to their merits, but he also 
doubted that the educational estab- 
lishment could be persuaded. 
Educators are eternally zealous 
about guarding the concept of local 
control of schools; the idea of the 
federal government coming into 
schools to give achievement tests to 
individual students was certain to 
be regarded as unwarranted med- 
dling in purely local affairs. How- 
ever, Dr. Keppel agreed to give it a 
try. He or his deputy, Henry 
Loomis, personally spoke with every 
chief state school officer in the na- 
tion about the necessity to include 
achievement tests in the survey, and 
that heroic effort made it possible. 
Those chiefs who were not con- 
vinced of the need for such data at 
least agreed not to oppose our get- 
ting the data in their states. The 
fact that this was to be such a pene- 
trating investigation also made it 
easy for me to recruit such an out- 
standing scientist as James Coleman 
to direct the study. He pitched into 
it with unbelievable energy and 
vigor; I doubt if anyone ever gave 
up as many nights of sleep on a 
one-year project as he did on this 
one. We were terribly rushed be- 
cause the survey had languished for 
one year in another bailiwick of the 
Office and that left us only one year 
to complete a survey for which 
Congress had given the Office two 
years. 

The congressional deadline was 
July 1, 1966, and we worked right 
up to the last day, giving rise to the 
canard, first voiced by Senator 
Abraham Ribicoff, that we released 
the report the day before the July 4 
weekend to hide its results from the 
public. Senator Ribicoff later with- 
drew the accusation when he under- 
stood our deadline problem, but of 
course the canard is repeated end- 
lessly and the withdrawal seldom. 
There was never the slightest sup- 
pression of the study; Coleman and 
I were proud of it; it had turned 
out rather well despite the coolness 
toward the whole venture on the 
part of the educational estab- 
lishment; its success was attributable 
to the hard work of all who worked 


on it and to the unqualified support 
of Francis Keppel and of Harold 
Howe II, who succeeded him as 
Commissioner of Education during 
the course of the study. We would 
not have tolerated its suppression; 
we printed and distributed several 
thousand copies of the massive final 
report; we freely made the data 
available to scholars everywhere; as 
a result, quantities of articles, books, 
and theses have been written about 
it. 

To my mind, the study is not ter- 
ribly relevant to the issues of in- 
tegration and busing. It shows some 
evidence of improvement in educa- 
tional attainment of minority and 
low-income children when they go 
to school with children somewhat 
higher up the socio-economic lad- 
der. The measured improvement 
was far from spectacular. So what? 
The reasons we must integrate the 
schools have to do with simple jus- 
tice and the long-run survival of the 
nation and the world. If integration 
did nothing for educational achieve- 
ment, that would subtract nothing 
from the necessity to integrate. 

ALEXANDER M. Moop 

Director, Public Policy Research 
Organization 

University of California 

Irvine, Calif. 


Sir: I find it most discouraging that 
one of the most important findings 
of the Coleman report continues to 
remain hidden away in its back 
pages. 

This finding was particularly im- 
portant in determining success in 
school for minority pupils. This was 
the attitude: “sense of control of the 
environment.” Three questions mea- 
sured this attitude. They were: 

(1) Agree or disagree: Good luck 
is more important than hard work 
for success. 

(2) Agree or disagree: Every time 
I try to get ahead, something or 
somebody stops me. 

(3) Agree or disagree: People like 
me don’t have much of a chance to 
be successful in life. 

The results show that Negroes 
and other minority group children 
have a much lower sense of control 
over their environment than whites. 
The differences are quite large. To 
the “good luck” question twice as 
many Negroes as whites in metro- 
politan areas gave low responses. 
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Sail with us on Italian Line 
and something nice happens. 

You begin to unbend. 

You start to relax. To open up. 
You love being alive. 

To put it another way, you be- 
come, for a while at least, Italian. 

Andall of your new life with us 
—with the lounges and swimming 
pools and posh air-conditioned state- 
rooms, with the cafes and buffets and 
cabarets—gives you a keen feeling of 
what it is to really live. Like an 
Italian. 

With our 70 sea-going chefs 
and their thousands of international 
dishes (including 450 different kinds 
of pasta!) you discover you love food 
like an Italian. Wine, too: Bardo- 
lino, Soave, Orvieto, Frascati—not 
to mention vintage French cham- 
pagnes. Your ship carries thousands 
of bottles. 

You loll. And splash. And eat. 
And tan. You have pre-release mov- 
ies to watch. Nightclubs to dance in. 


INE, YOU BECOME ITALIAN. 
grea 





Parties to go to. Exotic harbors to 
anchor in. The world’s starriest skies 
to gaze at. And in between you dis- 
cover the exquisite joys of doing 
nothing. No wonder you feel like a 
new human being (Italian, of 
course) . 

Right about now you deserve a 
vacation. In Europe. Or the Carib- 
bean. A good travel agent can get 
you started. 

Even more, you deserve to be 
Italian. At least for a week. 


Tell me more about becoming Italian on one of your transat- 
lantic voyages [] Caribbean cruises [] or Mediterranean tours []. 


= ralian Line 


One Whitehall Street, New York, N.Y. 10004 


EVERYBODY SHOULD BE ITALIAN AT LEAST ONGE A YEAR. 


All-year-round transatlantic voyages, Caribbean cruises, Mediterranean tours. 
ss Michelangelo, ss Raffaello, ss Leonardo da Vinci. Country of registry: Italy. 
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| portion rises to 3 to 1. Low control 
* responses are similarly high for 
everything goes | other minority groups. The measure, 
æ | sense of control of environment, was 
| recorded at the sixth, ninth, and 
twelfth grades. Coleman reports, 
“Of all the variables measured in 
De Kuyper | the survey, including all measures of 
Blackberry F lavored | family background and school vari- 
Brandy ables, these attitudes showed the 
| strongest relation to achievement at 
_all three grade levels.” 
De Kuyper `~ In grades nine and twelve, disad- 
Creme de Cacao | vantaged minority group children 
a | will achieve. more if their sense of 
| control of their environment is high. 
_ This relationship is not very impor- 
tant for whites. There was only one 
school factor which was consistently 
related to control of the environ- 
| ment and self-concept for minority 
_ group children. As the proportion of 
| whites in the school increases, the 
| sense of control of environment in- 
| creases, and self-concept decreases. 
| This suggests the rather conflicting 
| conclusion that “. .. school in- 
_ tegration has conflicting effects on 
| attitudes of minority group children: 
| It increases their sense of control 
| over the environment or their sense 
of opportunity, but decreases their 
_ self-concept.” 

This finding, always omitted in 
the popular press and frequently ig- 
| nored by professionals, has the pro- 
| foundest implications, the most im- 
| portant being the necessity of a 
| genuine integration of our schools 
as a direct way of fostering school 
achievement among minority pupils. 

HARVEY LESSER 
Child Psychologist 
Rutgers University 

Camden, N.J. 








MORE ON GWTW 


| Sir: A correction: The dates of the 
printing of Gone With the Wind 
given in the February Atlantic 
(‘The Making of Gone With the 
Wind”) are not correct. The pub- 
lishers originally planned to publish 
| the book in May, 1936, and printed 
the first copies with that date. After 
only a few were printed, it was de- 
cided to postpone publication until 
June. The first printing (May) was 
then sent out to reviewers to be 
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Consequently, the May printing 
has become one of the great rarities 
and is commanding extraordinary 
high prices in the rare book trade. 
A mint copy in the original dust 
jacket is easily worth five hundred 
dollars. 

J. A. MATAKOVICH 
Trenton, N.J. 


Sir: I delighted in Gavin Lambert’s 
story of the making of Gone With 
the Wind; it brought back many 
memories of the six months I served 
at Culver City as technical adviser 
on the film. 

Those “memos” of Mr. Selznick’s 
came to me by the score, bringing 
me, often, laughter that eased the 
anguish of eighteen hours a day lis- 
tening to more-or-less Southern ac- 
cents. My special funny one was 
when David wrote to tell me of the 
upcoming scene with Gable in jail 
playing poker with his Yankee 
guards. “It will not be necessary to 
teach the guards a Southern ac- 
cent,” he wrote me. 

I claim the distinction of winning 
one fight with David over GWTrW— 
a claim few can make. In February, 
1939, he asked me about chopping 
cotton on the O’Hara plantation, 
the scene to be set the afternoon 
before the barbecue at Twelve 
Oaks. I told him he couldn’t chop 
cotton in mid-April, as that was 
planting time, and since the bar- 
becue date was established by rea- 
son of the message that came saying 
Mr. Lincoln had declared war, he 
just couldn’t chop cotton then. Da- 
vid said he had hired the Hall- 
Johnson Choir to sing as they 
chopped and he had to go ahead 
with the scene. I continued to pro- 
test. Our argument went on 
(through a dozen memos) until late 
May, when he gave up. 

SusAN MyRICK 
Macon, Ga. 


Sir: In “The Making of Gone With 
the Wind,” Gavin Lambert writes: 
“They agreed to exclude from the 
film all members of the O’Hara 
family not living at Tara (in the 
book, neighboring plantations are 
thick with them).” There were no 
members of the O’Hara family 
nearby. Mr. Lambert should have 
read the book. 

Max BUCK 

Hialeah, Fla. 











My cover was blown! 
And one leiden night, | knew | was trapped! 


“GOON-BYT 
NICK” 


| had never wanted to be a spy in the first place. 
| was just an ordinary Rhodes Scholar with a black belt in karate. 
But one day “X; the man with no last g 
name, called on me. “This is your FY 
chance to serve Boston. You are A 
the only man alive who is the i 3 
exact double of Yong Yong Yong, F 4 
a wealthy Chinese junk owner. iS “A 3 
You must assume his identity, , 
and recover The Small Black Ay 


pox; But they had forgot- 
ten one thing. The shaving _/ 
cuts and nicks on my face. #0 
Soon everyone in Hong 
Kong was laughing and #5: 
saying “Herro, Nick’ My 
cover was blown! And 
one cloudless night in a 
dark alley, | knew | was 
trapped! Unarmed, | 
watched in fascination as 
the sinister Oriental ap- 
proached me, holding a small 
black box. It’s curtains now. 
“Good-bye Nick; | thought. 
But no! It was “X” in disguise. 
Smiling wryly, he handed me a Gillette Techmatic® razor and 
said, “The Techmatic has a continuous razor band. No blades 
with sharp corners to cut and nick your face. It’s all safely 
enclosed in a cartridge so you'll never have to touch another 
razor blade again. And it's adjustable’ 

| outwitted my Oriental enemies. Victory was sweet. 
And sour. 


















) 
~ With Gillette TECHMATIC 
its good-bye Nick 


©The Gillette Company, Boston, Mass 
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“Inits class, Impala has the least mechanical 
problems and is the easiest to service? 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


In a recent survey of inde- 
pendent service stations and 
repair shops, conducted by 
Motor Service and Service 
Station Management maga- 
| zines, Impala was voted “the 
car with the least mechanical 
problems and the easiest to 
service" in its class. 

Which are two good, 
sound reasons why Impala has 


. + 
been America's most popular apaa front bummer ee 


car over the past 13 years, with 


recoils hydraulically 
on minor impact to help cushion shocks. 


Impala Sport Sedan in the mountains of Southwest Texas. 


more than 10 million purchased 
since its introduction. 

And why Impalas have 
traditionally been worth more 
(up to hundreds of dollars more) 
when it comes time to trade 
them in. 

Impala. The great Ameri- 
can value. When you buy it. 
While you own it. And, finally, 
when you sell it. 

What more can you ask of 
a car? 


1973 Chevrolet. Building a better way to see the U.S.A. 


Highway safety begins at home. Buckle up before you leave. 





















Sir: Thank you for Gavin Lam- 
= bert’s highly entertaining “The 
Making of Gone With the Wind,” 
Part IL A nit, however, with an aca- 


demic error in his statement: “Gone 


With the Wind won ten awards, 


more than any other picture before 
or since.” Ben Hur is the all-time 
Oscar hoarder; the film won 
eleven in 1959. Gone With the 
Wind even has to share second 
place—West Side Story also won 
ten in 1961. 
PAUL GUTHRIE 
Oradell, N.J. 


¿o Str: On the front cover of the Feb- 


ruary Atlantic Monthly, there are 

not enough legs on the Scarletts 
O’Hara. 

MICHAEL ARMBRUSTER (age 6) 

Santa Fe, N.Mex. 


Sir: Your account of the epic burn- 
ing of Atlanta in Gone With the 
Wind doesn’t quite do justice to Lee 
Zavitz, the special effects man who 
engineered the burning and went on 
to such later triumphs as the lo- 
comotive crashes in The Train. 1 in- 
terviewed Zavitz several years ago, 
and when he got to the burning of 
© Atlanta, he recalled: 
“Twas pumping a thousand gal- 
lons of gasoline a minute onto those 
~ sets. Actually, I used 20 percent gas- 
oline and 80 percent diesel fuel. I 
also had another tank with water in 
it and a valve set up so that when 
the gasoline was all pumped out, 
the valve would switch to water and 
put the fire out. We burned the set 
three times. The Los Angeles Fire 
_ Department and the Culver City 
Fire Department were both there. 
< Burning boards would sail over- 
head, and the firemen would shoot 
them down with their hoses, like 
ducks.” 
DANIEL JACK CHASAN 
Vashon, Wash. 


Sır: Stanley Kauffmann shouldn’t 
kid himself that he remembers 
“Hattie McDaniel talking herself 
down the long stairway.” She talked 
herself up the long stairway, in one 
of the screen’s longest monologues. 


-co Susan Myrick, a technical adviser 
on the picture, once told me that 


particular scene took three straight 
days to film because Hattie 
< McDaniel kept blowing her lines. 


By the time of the final take, the 








actress was exhausted, and the tears 

were real. So that’s what it takes to 
win an Oscar... 

Harry HAUN 

New York City 


MITFORD ON PRISONS 


Sır: Re: Jessica Mitford’s “Experi- 
ments Behind Bars” (January Atlan- 
tic). 

Vermont State Prison is listed as 
one of the institutions where medi- 
cal experiments are conducted. The 
last such study, which dealt with the 
relationship between obesity and di- 
abetes, terminated in June, 1971. As 
a matter of policy, medical experi- 
mentation in Vermont correctional 
institutions has been prohibited 
since that time. 

KENT STONEMAN 
Commissioner of Corrections 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Str: I wish to address myself to 
those charges made by Jessica Mit- 
ford in “Experiments Behind Bars” 
which deal with the series of re- 
searches reported by Dr. Robert 
Hodges, which were done under my 
general jurisdiction as head of the 
Department of Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and as the organizer 
of the Metabolism Unit in our hos- 
pital, where the studies were made. 

The thorny problem of informed 
consent is one which I do not have 
“the answers for.” In the studies 
which Jessica Mitford cites, how- 
ever, and in the other studies done 
with prisoners as subjects of the 
University of Iowa, informed con- 
sent was realized as follows: 

(1) The entire plan with exact de- 
tails of what was proposed was ex- 
plained. Questions were answered. 
Procedures were demonstrated. 
Many more volunteered than we 
could handle. 

(2) At any time a subject could 
opt out, quit the experiment. A few 
did. 

(3) There was no guard and no 
constraint, so that a subject could 
abscond or go AWOL if it occurred 
to him to do so, Some did but all 
afterward gave themselves up or 
were captured. 

(4) The most telling point is that 
a substantial number of subjects, 
the exact figures I do not know, vol- 
unteered to repeat the long studies 
over again. A few were subjects for 























several long experiments. Here is 
the clearest evidence of informed 
consent. What lesson might Miss 
Mitford draw from the fact that | 
many prisoners preferred to be out _ 
of the prison and in the care of doc- 
tors interested in them, their prob- 
lems, and what they might learn 
from this participation in the study? 
Being a subject was clearly more at- 
tractive than staying behind prison : 
bars. Le 
The money factor was of little or | 
no consequence, since the prisoners 


conditions of our experiments. 

For a great many of the subjects, 
the concern, sympathy, and true 
care they received while experimen- 
tal subjects was a new experience 
for them. I know it helped in the 
rehabilitation of some. 

Indeed, some were reclaimed and 
have worked in laboratories and un- 
der other circumstances in this ho 
pital. They profited from the o 
portunities they had during th 
experiments. 

The degree of compliance by pris- 
oners with the rules and regulations 
we set for our research studies has 
been surprisingly high. They have 
eaten strange foods, swallowe 
tubes, sometimes thin soft stomach 
tubes, submitted to repeated veni- 
puncture for blood samples, care- 
fully saved urine and stool speci- 
mens, and participated in a wide: 
variety of physiological tests with- 
good humor and cheerfulness. | 

It was our conclusion that, as we: 
conducted them, the experiments 
using human subjects were done hu- _ 
manely, with scrupulous attention to | 
strict moral responsibility and 
within the broad rubrics but with 
very much more detailed informa- _ 
tion and instruction to the subjects 
than is needed for “informed con- | 
sent.” The experiments were not _ 
conducted, contrary to the implica- — 
tion of Miss Mitford’s title, “behind . 
bars.” : 










WILLIAM B. BEAN, M.D. 
Iowa City, lowa 















The Atlantic welcomes communications 
from readers, but can rarely accommodate 
letters in excess of 500 words. Light edit} 
ing, for style and economy, is the rule f- 
rather than the exception, and we assume | 
that any letter, unless stipulated, is free: 
for publication in our letters column. 





You can buy good French wine by the bottle. 
Or = French wine by iia label. 
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BEAUJOLAIS 


Appellation Beaujolais contrôlée 
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The B&G label. 
The one label that stands for 


| the finest of wines from all the major 


vineyard regions of France. From 
Bordeaux, our classic Medoc, 
medium-bodied and dry. From 
Beaujolais, our popular light, fresh 
Beaujolais-St. Louis. From Burgundy, 
our brilliantly fruity Pouilly-Fuisse. 
From the Loire, our delicate and lively 
Muscadet. From the Rhone, our rich, 
soft Chateauneuf-du-Pape. 
B&G. 36 great reds, whites and 
rosés. Produced only in the finest 
French tradition since 1725 by 
Barton & Guestier. 
Why bring a good French 
wine when you can bring 
a great one? It’s as easy as B&G. 





darton a G Guest 


BARTON & GUESTIER — FRANCE 
NEGOCIANTS A BEAUNE (COTE-DOR) 


B&G. Love Letters from France. 


Barton & Guestier. 36 fine wines in one fine family. Imported by Browne Vintners Company, New York, N.Y. and San Francisco, CA. 





ontemporary architects are willing to learn 
lessons from primitive or industrial archi- 
NN tecture, but most of them shy away from 
: the lessons that can be drawn from the commercial 
-architecture of Main Street, of Howard Johnson’s 
and McDonald’s hamburger stand modern, of the 
neon glow of the Las Vegas strip. “For the artists, 
_ creating the new may mean choosing the old or 
< the existing. Pop artists have relearned this. Our 
acknowledgement of existing, commercial archi- 

“tecture at the scale of the highway is within this 

` tradition.” 

The author of this controversial manifesto is 
> Robert Venturi, a bluntly iconoclastic architect and 
apostle of “ugly art, and ordinary.” Author of two 

recent books, Complexity and Contradiction in Ar- 
chitecture and Learning from Las Vegas, he has de- 
signed, among other things, fire stations, libraries, 
university classrooms, and private homes. Venturi, 
47, and his wife, Denise Scott Brown, 41, also a 
writer and architect, are full partners in a calcu- 
- lated challenge to many of the cherished assump- 
tions in their profession. 

The interview that follows was conducted in 
New. Haven, in the offices of Yale University’s Art 
History Department. The interviewers are John W. 

~- Cook of the Yale Divinity School and Heinrich 
Klotz, Director of the Marburg Institute, Marburg, 
_ Germany, and, for a time, visiting professor at 
- Yale. Their talk with Venturi and Brown, along 
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The Main Street School of Architecture 





with interviews with several other prominent archi- 
tects, will appear in Conversations with Architects, 
to be published later this spring. —The Editors 


Jonn Coox: Mr. Venturi, the very few buildings 
your firm has built have had a major impact on 
American avant-garde architecture. There has been 
a great deal of comment on their formal aspects. 
What would interest us is more information about 
the preliminary stages of planning and the process 
through which your buildings evolve. 

ROBERT VENTURI: If you are referring to the 
theories of process that architects are talking about 
a lot now, that is, the methods for designing and 
then solving complex program problems, we do not 
do much of that. We don’t for two reasons: we 
have not been given very big jobs with very com- 
plex programs, and we have been more interested 
in content and image in architecture than in pro- 
cess in architecture. We have not been con- 
centrating on the theories of process and program. 
We haven’t had much incentive because of the 
rather small jobs we get. I have a reputation for 
being theoretical because I write and lecture. It’s 
rather funny, because I’m not very good at talking 
or writing, and I don’t like to do them. I’ve been 
in a situation where I’ve had to do a lot of think- 
ing and theorizing because I haven’t had much op- 
portunity to work. My ideas have been my op- 
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portunities. That’s the reason I have talked a lot. I 
don’t really want to; I’m not by nature a theorist. 
Pm very much a pragmatist and a craftsman. 

HEINRICH KLotz: Your book Complexity and 
Contradiction is possibly the book most discussed 
among American architects and critics, but, at the 
Same time, you are one of those architects who 
doesn’t have enough commissions. There is a con- 
tradiction in the situation itself. Commissioners ap- 
parently want something other than what you are 
interested in, but the language you developed to 
talk about architecture is imitated extensively. The 
architectural awards given by the magazine Pro- 
gressive Architecture [January, 1970] directly reflect 
your value system by giving awards to architects 
whose projects take up your ideas, and yet you 
yourself are sitting around waiting for commis- 
sions. 

RV: I agree, generally, and I get a little bitter 
about it. Were asked to lecture all over the coun- 
try, all over the world. We are now saying to the 
universities that invite us: “If you can get us a 
commission for a building at your university, we’ll 
lecture for nothing; otherwise, please ask your 
campus architects to lecture to your students.” 

What happens is that, usually, the man who 
does a new thing the second time does it better, in 
a way. I mean he builds on it, he does it cleaner, 
he really sees the situation more clearly than the 
man who sweated and struggled to slug it out the 
first time. The other reason is that our architecture 





is, evidently, hard to take, especially for many 
other architects. I don’t understand why, but we ir- 
ritate architects. 

JC: What would be a position of yours which ir- 
ritates architects? 

RV: For instance, we like to look at the existing 
landscape and go on from there, looking at it non- 
judgmentally at first. This horrifies architects very 
much, because they’ve been saying all along that 
everything is all wrong. Their whole reformist atti- 
tude is. . 

JC: Paul Rudolph, for instance, has said that 
Venturi’s architecture is already built, it’s already 
there. If Venturi accepts the existing cityscape, 
then he doesn’t need to build anymore. 

RV: Yes. 

JC: If “everything is almost all right,” using 
your famous phrase, then why continue? 

RV: But, of course, I never said that. My state- 
ment was, “Main Street is almost all right,” with a 
careful stress on the “almost.” Besides, it is rhetori- 
cal. It is not to be taken too literally. We say our 
buildings are “ordinary”—other people have said 
they are ugly and ordinary. But, of course, our 
buildings in another sense are extraordinary, extra- 
ordinary. Although they look ordinary, they are 
not ordinary at all, but are, we hope, very sophis- 
ticated architecture designed very carefully, from 
each square inch to the total proportions of the 
building. Literary critics have known about this all 
along, that is, about the use of clichés, the use of 
common, everyday language which makes the liter- 
ature of Eliot and Joyce, for instance, extra-ordi- 


Photos, from left to right: 


Robert Venturi and Denise Scott Brown ( top row), 
John Rauch and Gerod Clark (bottom row). 


Boston City Hall. 
Signs and buildings on the Las Vegas Strip. 


A map of the Las Vegas Strip, which in Venturi and 
Brown’s words, suggests “how the quality of space between 
road and building or sign is intensified at night.” 





nary. This is a widely used method in all art, and 
it is well known, except, apparently, to architects. 

JC: Why use the term “ordinary” at all? 

RV: It was partly a polemic, but also because on 
one level it is ordinary in the present context. It is 
a reaction to the heroic stance of architects like 
Paul Rudolph, for example. 

JC: Would you prefer to use some other term 
now that there has been so much reaction to “ordi- 
nariness.” 

RV: The primary meaning of the word doesn’t 
matter too much. Not to sound pretentious, 
“Gothic” and “baroque” were originally derogatory 
terms. 

HK: You don’t want to destroy the existing en- 
vironment; you want to adjust yourself to the 
existing environment and still build a building 
which is not the same, not identical with the envi- 
ronment. 

RV: Yes, but I don’t think this is the answer for 


all time. We’re people working in the context of 


now. The original source of our feelings about the 
ordinary, about starting with the existing land- 
scape, looking at it without a chip-on-the-shoulder 
attitude, was an artistic, intuitive one. It did not 
develop out of a rational process. We just didn’t 


like what architects were doing to the landscape 
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when they engaged in total design. We don’t like 
the megastructural, heroic, pseudoprogressive 
stance of Establishment architecture now. We think 
it has neither validity nor vitality, and this was an 
emotional, artist’s response. 

And then we went and looked at architecture 
that’s not trying so hard, architecture of the every- 
day landscape, "and we felt there was a vitality and 
a viability there. Then we rationalized our original 
reactions and tested them against a social and 
technical critique based on real needs and feasi- 
bilities in this country today. I think another point 
is that much of this attitude comes from our own 
experience as architects; we get commissions for 
very small jobs with very modest budgets, and it 
hurts to make a pseudoheroic building when you 
don’t have a heroic situation. In a way, we’re mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity. OK, if society is giving us 
little jobs with crummy budgets, that is the state of 
architecture for us. (In fact, it is the true state, rel- 
atively, for almost everyone.) Let’s not fight it. 
Let’s joyfully make something out of it. 

HK: What if you had gotten the commission for 
the Boston City Hall? 

RV: Boston City Hall is, to me, a very good ex- 
ample of what’s wrong. It’s bombastic, I think. 
Boston City Hall is trying to do something through 
architecture that architecture can no longer do. In 
the past, architecture could be monumental. It 
could denote civic monumentality in the city. 

HK: Just by form? 

RV: Just by form—by pure architecture. Siena 
could have a palazzo publico, but not Boston. 
Philadelphia could do it rather well in the nine- 
teenth century with its lovely monstrosity of a city 
hall. The urban renewal people, with their urban 





revival of traditional urban spaces, are trying to re- 
turn to Italian monumental urbanism. Urban re- 
newal has tried to bring the center city back via 
pure architecture, and it has not succeeded, be- 
cause this is not the era for grand architecture. Ev- 
ery age has its medium. The medium for now is 
not pure architecture. The Boston City Hall em- 
ploys the formal vocabulary of late Le Corbusier. 
These pure, heroic forms were great as the tense 
manifestation of late genius in a Burgundian field 
for monks. Not so for bureaucrats and citizens in a 
Bostonian piazza. 

What the building should be is an ordinary loft 
building, or a shed that will shelter and accom- 
modate the bureaucratic processes that go on in 
city hall. Then you cover that shed with a great 
big sign that blinks “I am a Civic Monument,” if 
that is what you want. In other words, for us the 
main impact must come from media other than ar- 
chitecture. What I have just described for the city 
hall is what we have called the decorated shed. 
Modern architects have maintained essentially that 
the impact comes from the expression of the pro- 
cess of designing and building: the image of the 
building is a resultant of structure and space and 
program, and these all work harmoniously. We 
don’t agree with that. 

We think that these architectural elements can 
be contradictory to each other—that the outside 
might want to be different from the inside, for in- 
stance--and that the impact cannot come only from 
pure architecture. The history of architecture can 
tell us that architecture always incorporated 
iconographic and symbolic meanings. The Gothic 
cathedral is a decorated shed, to some extent, 
teeming with mixed-media messages. The image is 
not just architecture. In fact, there are con- 
tradictions resulting from the complex image: the 
facade of Amiens is not “organically” related to 
the building behind it. Or, rather, a disunity exists 
if you look at the building as pure architecture. 
But this is not only a building. It’s also a billboard 
facing a place which broadcasts a message. The 
billboard functions more in front, the architecture 
more in back; up front, architecture alone wouldn’t 
have had enough impact. 

JC: What is the medium for today? 

RV: Well, Pm not sure, but I think the medium 
is less abstract and more symbolic in nature, less 
architectural and more graphic in nature. We came 
around to this through the commercial strip. In our 
landscape, the architecture which makes a unique 
impact is the strip. The idea of the symbol in 
space over the form in space applies not only for 
the commercial strip in our landscape, but also for 
the residential suburbs, as our learning from the 
Levittown study at Yale showed. The iconography 
of housing developments is rich in symbolism. But, 
for civic architecture, the commercial strip applies 
very directly, because that is what makes an im- 
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pact over big spaces at high speed. The car is here 
to stay for a while, and our buildings in the auto 
landscape of parking lots are relatively in- 
significant pimples on the surface of the land, and 
they cannot “read” without the reinforcement of 
signs and symbolism. Orthodox architecture, pure 
architecture, has to be savored as you walk 
through it. It cannot stand the distractions of our 
hostile environment. But, today, the real environ- 
ment is where you can mix symbolism and archi- 
tecture. And it is here that you get back to the 
symbolic architecture which history abounds in. 

Everyone has his own methods of learning. I’m 
someone who refers to historical architecture; look- 
ing at past building can be stimulating as a 
method; it helps me see in new ways. And, now, I 
am enjoying looking at the iconography of histori- 
cal architecture. 

In the recent past, architects of my generation 
went to Europe to look at space and piazzas and 
spaces between buildings. What we saw was the 
equivalent of abstract expressionism. The buildings 
around the piazza, for us, were merely abstract 
forms making space with textures, patterns, and 
colors. The symbolism we did not see. Only the art 
historians remembered the symbolism in that ar- 
chitecture. 

HK: The idea of symbolism might not be clear 
for everybody. 

RV: There are different kinds of symbolism, and 
that can get you into the intricacies of semeiology. 
But I’m being very simpleminded here: I refer to 
the shape of the building itself, like a hamburger- 
Shaped building where hamburgers are sold by the 
side of the highway, mixing the media of painting 
and sculpture and architecture. Or the symbolism 
might be on the building, in the form of a sign. 
Today’s architectural iconography connects with 
advertising art, which is another stimulus. We like 
looking at ads. Suddenly, they are interesting. 

HK: Most of your buildings are dwellings. There 


‘is little opportunity to introduce a kind of sym- 


bolism, because there is not much need for public 
messages. 

RV: Actually, we have built only two houses. 
But one’s thinking is always ahead of one’s archi- 
tecture, because architecture takes a while to mate- 
rialize. You can get an idea in a fraction of a sec- 
ond, but it can take five’ years to become 
architecture. So our architecture is tame compared 
to what we are saying. Also, we try not to make 
our architecture a vehicle for our ideas, so there is 
purposely not too literal a correspondence between 
the two. 

What we are trying to do is to make an impure 
architecture—bringing sculptural, graphic, pictorial, 
and other associational qualities to bear on archi- 
tecture. As we have said, all this existed before in 
eclecticism and most other architecture. Our 
method, generally, is to do what roadside archi- 





tecture does, which is to make architecture the 

Sheltering aspect, separating the meaning—ex- 

_-pressive—artistic aspect from the building aspect. 
This is anti-architecture, if you will, and it is defin- 
ing architecture, to some extent, as the decoration 
of structure. This is an admitted dichotomy. Even 
the Italian palazzo is essentially a decorated shed 
in this view. For three hundred years, the struc- 
tural-spatial configuration did not change much. It 
was the outside which was given changing sym- 
bolic and ornamental surfaces. 

HK: The problem, of course, is that the Ameri- 
can society wants to have an architecture of strong 
images in a traditional way. There is still a pre- 
dilection to build impressive public buildings which 
demonstrate power. This predilection leads archi- 
tects. in the direction opposite from yours. Archi- 
tecture as pure architecture still seems to be the 
best vehicle for demonstrating power, as in Beaux 
Arts times. The value system of American society 
has not changed very much. 

Denise Scorr Brown: You find the same thing in 
advertising. Think of the many products which are 
sold “just like grandma used to make,” or “finger-lick- 
ing good,” which are reminders of days back on the 

~ farm. Now, Madison Avenue can handle that need 
very well. Why shouldn’t architects be able to? 
HK: But you do just the opposite. You take the 
existing subculture of the strip and pull it up to 
the level which traditional architecture has consid- 
ered to be its domain. Our environment is, as a 
matter of fact, strip architecture, but we haven’t 
been able to accept it. There is an antagonism be- 
< tween the strip and Boston City Hall. What you 
are doing now, actually, is to bring the strip up to 
the level of Boston City Hall, but in doing so you 
are alienating the existing society by saying what it 
really is. 

DSB: I would put it a little differently. I would 
say that we are taking a very broadly based thing, 
which is the popular culture—and I wouldn’t ex- 

` actly call it a subculture, because it is so broad— 

and we’re trying to make it acceptable to an elitist 
subculture, namely, the architects and the corpo- 
rate and governmental decision makers who hire 
architects. 

RV: The thing gets very mixed. I agree with you 
that the current, orthodox, Establishment archi- 
tecture is Beaux Arts, but, on the other hand, the 
image of modern architecture is avant-garde be- 
cause originally modern architecture was revolu- 
tionary and progressive, or claimed to be. 

. JC: When you begin to translate the strip into 
<: architecture, it becomes a self-conscious strip. 

_. DSB: Yes, it becomes high culture rather than 
low culture. 

_ JC: In addition to the conscious use of the strip 
vocabulary, you bring a sociological awareness into 
your architecture. We haven’t found many archi- 
- tects who care for sociology. But, in your studio, 
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there is an enormous amount of energy going into 
the sociological questions before the design stage. 
Does this mean that the architect needs to become 
a sociologist at this point? Can he afford the time 
it takes to evaluate a society before he starts build- 
ing? 

DSB: Most architects scorn the notion of sociol- 
ogy. You'll find that Louis Kahn [his most recent 
architectural design was for the new library at 
Phillips Exeter Academy] says that sociologists deal 
with families with 2.5 members. He is criticizing 
the social physics side of sociology, the side which 
involves measure, and he calls it the whole of soci- 
ology. When I first came to America, I had a 
course with Herbert Gans at the University of 
Pennsylvania and thereafter worked with several 
social planners.“ don’t believe the architect be- 
comes a sociologist, but he certainly has to look at 
the information of sociology from an architectural 
viewpoint. I like the fact that the influences upon 
us are the pop artist on one side and the sociolo- 
gist on the other. There are very few good links 
between them, but we in the middle can learn 
from both. In a sense, on one side we're fighting 
the architects who say there’s nothing we can learn 
from the sociologist, and on the other side the soci- 
ologists are telling us that we architects will have 
to extend our conceptual framework before we can 
learn from them. I say we will have to extend their 
framework as well, since they have neither the tools 
nor the outlook to take it into our field themselves. 

JC: From what we have discussed so far, two of 
the major components of your architecture are the 
discovery of the strip and sociological awareness. 
What else? 

RV: Also, the symbolic content of architecture 
which the strip shows us. 

DSB: Also, interest in popular culture as it is 
able to influence and inspire high culture. I’m sure 
that there has to be a relationship. If we’re to get 
another kind of architecture different from urban 
renewal architecture, which we believe is not really 
relevant, there must be an acceptance of this other 
kind of architecture at the decision-making level. 
Taking popular culture and interpreting it in the 
light of high culture is the only way you will get 
changes of attitudes in people who judge com- 
petitions, people who award contracts to architects. 
However, it’s no use just criticizing urban renewal, 
and it’s no use just reading sociology. You never 
move directly from a sociological idea to an archi- 
tectural idea. There has to be an analysis of form, 
a change of formal vocabulary, and a working with 
a new, more relevant grammar of form; and this 
we think we get from looking at the strip and ur- 
ban sprawl. 

HK: That makes the difference between the 
existing “ordinariness” and the conscious use of an 
“ordinary” vocabulary. 

RV: Representational art in painting and sculp- 
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ture has a long tradition of depicting ordinary 
things and scenes. Another aspect of this subject 
involves meaning and iconography, but the sub- 
tleties of these subjects I know little about; they 
were not part of our education. We studied space. 
Some English architects are now considering mean- 
ing and the whole subject of semeiology in a way 
that is relevant to architecture now. In my day, 
you studied imagery from a Gestalt standpoint of 
perception; it was a game in abstraction, without 
the elements of association and past experience 
and their effects on perception. 

JC: Then it would not be fair to criticize your 
use of ordinariness as an invitation to blandness? 

RV: Andy Warhol said, “I like boring things,” 
and we consciously make our buildings boring. On 
the other hand, we want to make them tense. We 
work hard to give them tension, and architecture 
with tension is not boring. Again, “boring” is a 
rhetorical exaggeration, as a reaction against the 
building up the street which is theatrical. 

JC: One thing we haven’t mentioned is humor 
and irony in your list of priorities. 

RV: Right. 

DSB: I was going to say that when everybody 
was posturing and being extraordinary, being quiet 
and ordinary was very unusual. It has shock value. 

RV: Modern architecture has taken into its the- 
ory what is called indigenous architecture, archi- 


tecture without architects. You know Le Corbusier 
went to the plastic architecture of the Mediterra- 
nean, and others went to huts in the Pacific. He 
went there and, like the others, appreciated it pre- 
sumably for its structural honesty and its direct- 
ness. But never for its symbolism. The anthropolo- 
gists tell us that this architecture is extremely 
complex. It is not simple. It is teeming with sym- 
bolic and iconic values, as well as inherent struc- 
tural values which appear straightforward, and 
maybe they are. But these other qualities are not. 
So when we are talking about “ordinary,” we are 
talking about the symbolism of the ordinary as 
well as the substance of the ordinary. 

DSB: Nevertheless, we get accused of being 
“slaves to the mediocre.” 

RV: We have also been called “Nixonites” and 
“Reaganites.” 

HK: That, of course, is because you affirm the 
existing landscape. 

DSB: And people’s right to have their own ar- 
chitectural values. 

HK: The traditionalists look to the past in order 
to escape the present. The utopians look into the 
future in order to overcome the present. You point 
at the reality of the present. As long as there is a 
desire to build a Boston City Hall, there is no de- 
sire to accept the strip, the present. 

RV: But the strip is full of fancy—more than the 
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theatrical pomposity of current architecture. I 
really think that our culture is supporting the strip. 

HK: In other words, the Boston City Hall is al- 
ready a dead monument. 

JC: When you consider the strip, and those 
forces which produced the strip, then you have to 
be selective and decide which forms can be rele- 
vant. There are architects who have reflected the 
mentality of popular culture, yet have come out 
another way. For example, Morris Lapidus is an 
architect who consciously or unconsciously . . . 

DSB: That’s highly conscious in his case. He has 
a whole rationale. 

JC: At any rate, he comes out with a very defi- 
nite solution which, at the same time, is very dif- 
ferent from yours. 

DSB: We really haven’t worked out what the 
difference is. We agree there’s a difference. We 
perhaps were surprised to find how much his ra- 
tionale and ours went together. He has his reasons 
for what he does. It was a very conscious decision 
to make a kind of 1930s movie Valhalla in Miami, 
based on his analysis of its users. [Lapidus was the 
architect of the Fontainebleau in Miami Beach.] I 
. think his training as an actor helped him, as well 
as his old-fashioned architectural training, which 
developed his skillful ability to draw beautiful 
things. 

JC: When Lapidus says, “I want to build what a 
man wants,” something is imposed upon Lapidus. 
But your approach is to determine what man 
wants in order to help establish it for him. In a 
way, society defines Lapidus’ architecture, but you 
define what is society’s architecture. There is the 
contrast. 

HK: Morris Lapidus is affirmative. He takes 
what exists and does what is wanted. You take 
what exists and change it, thereby actually negat- 
ing it. 

RV: Perhaps, on one level. That’s what the pop 
artist has done. But I feel we both negate and af- 
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firm. And I’m not too happy with the thought that 
we define what society’s architecture is. Isn’t that 
what architects have been arrogantly doing for 
society all along? 

DSB: We parody and use irony to some extent, 
as a way of expressing judgment. I think it’s a lov- 
ing irony, not a cruel one. The problem of judg- 
ment and permissiveness didn’t start with archi- 
tecture, by any means. Psychiatry was already 
concerned with it at the turn of the century. Being 
nonjudgmental has very respectable antecedents; 
the people who called us “Nixonites” should call 
Freud a “Nixonite” too. But we don’t say we don’t 
judge. We just say we defer judgment. In deferring 
it, we let more data into the judgment, we make 
the judgment more sensitive. Why do we accept 
certain aspects of the strip and not other aspects? 
The basis of that judgment is partly social, partly 
aesthetic. 

JC: The mathematics building at Yale is a very 
different set of demands. It is interesting to us that 
what is perhaps your first major building will be 
built in a stronghold of contemporary “pure” ar- 
chitecture. Will you alienate the campus or affirm 
its existing values? 

RV: We have tried to make the Yale Mathemat- 
ics Building in the tradition of ordinary archi- 
tecture. Ordinary in the way the eighteenth-century 
Connecticut Hall at Yale was ordinary—in its con- 
struction, program, and appearance: ordinary in 



















the sense that it is conventional and it looks con- 
ventional. 

HK: Then you relate it to the oldest architecture 
on that campus, rather than to the most modern. 

RV: Modern architectural theory has acknowl- 
edged ordinary architecture—calling it anonymous 
architecture—but mainly for its “straightforward,” 
traditional techniques of construction, indigenous 
to the place, and for its supposedly simple form as 
a background for more heroic architecture. Never 
for its symbolism of the ordinary or for its style, 
because symbolism and ornament are scorned in 
architecture now. Yet symbolism and explicit asso- 
ciation are essential and unavoidable in archi- 
tecture, in the creation of it and the perception of 
it. 

JC: In relating to the old “ordinary,” you in- 
troduce a new model as well. This is much the 
same way you use the architecture of the Las 
Vegas Strip. 

DSB: Perhaps ordinary architecture with some 
decoration is a good model for university archi- 
tecture. University buildings combine low budgets 
and high aspirations. Although they must provide 
down-to-earth, generous, kickable accommodations 
for some of society’s toughest users, they must also 
express the values society places on education. 
Campus architecture of the turn of the century— 
not only the Sever Halls or Cope and Stewardson’s 
Washington University and Princeton complexes, 
but the early college halls of many American 
state colleges—accomplished just this combination 
of tough generosity and rhetoric. Ordinary archi- 
tecture, with superficial, openly acknowledged, 
symbolic, and associative ornament, harking back 
to the traditional campus, seems particularly suited 
to the changing values of the campus. The students 
and faculty will admit of a little rhetoric if it is 
skin-deep and witty, while their aspirations will, we 
hope, be suited by the tough-abundant quality of 
the rest of the building, which gracefully allows 
them to make it their own. 

RV: Architecture for a time of questioning can- 
not be monumental. It cannot be a barracks, ei- 
ther. But it must be more than a loft. To the ex- 
tent that it is successfully more, in the spirit of the 
protest, it will help express the aspirations of that 
protest. 

HK: When Philip Johnson designed the Kline 
Biology Tower, he created a monumental symbol 
for science at Yale. Do you create an image for 
mathematics at Yale? 

RV: The image is ordinary: a working building, 
enhancing rather than upstaging the buildings 
around it. The rhetoric lies in Leet Oliver Hall, 
which has enough for both, and in the relationship 
between the two. The Gothic porch in concrete 
and the quatrefoil paving pattern in back are small 
stylistic appliqués on the loftlike bulk, making ex- 
plicit the relation to Leet Oliver through sym- 
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bolism, as well as through compositional form and 
scale. 

Not only the image but the substance is ordi- 
nary: conventional windows and brick curtain walls 
on steel frame for economical construction and 
maintenance. More rhetoric, but of a “second 
glance” order, will come, we hope, from the gener- 
osity and careful proportions and detailing of the 
conventional elements. 


JC: How does one understand the architectural 
results of the Venturis? What role does each of you 
play in planning and design? 

RV: It’s very complex. Certainly, there is a dis- 
tinction. Denise’s training is in architecture and 
planning. In teaching, she is very much the leader. 
In design, she is mostly the critic, but in the very 
creative sense; the critic that T. S. Eliot meant 
when he said creation is nine-tenths criticism. John 
Rauch is also very important in understanding the 
way we work. On one hand, he is the businessman 
and technical partner; on the other hand, he is a 
crucial critic, at home in thinking abstractly; he is 
ten times more intellectual than I am. 

DSB: John Rauch started off as a painter. When 
it comes to questions of presentation in the office, 
John, Bob, and Gerod Clark are a very close-knit 
team. I remember one competition when Bob de- 
bated an overly long time about a small point—on 
what trees to put on a drawing—till John came and 
said, after a few minutes of experiment, “Here, 
Bob, do this.” 

RV: We call John our Rauch of Gibraltar. He 
knows what I’m doing more than I do. That could 
really be said of Denise, too. 

DSB: Bob and I were faculty members at the 
University of Pennsylvania. We were sort of under- 
ground, in that most of our architectural colleagues 
were not interested in our ideas. In the office, I am 
the one who pushes functions of a social sort. I 
emphasize these early in the design stage, as we 
decide what the determining problems are in the 
project. In making the form, Bob is by far the 
most important person in our office. 

Then there is Gerod Clark. He is probably the 
one with his ear most sensitively to the ground 
about pop art and new forms. In this aspect of our 
work, he is the expert. We depend on him for so- 
phisticated aesthetic criticism. 

JC: I think these answers are covering another 
important aspect of your work. They mean that, in 
your office, you not only include these other areas 
which inform your architecture, but you do not 
have the kind of prima donna master who deter- 
mines the design with a rigid hand. You are de- 
scribing a team action. 

RV: I don’t like putting it that way because it 
sounds too much like a Walter Gropius archi- 
tectural collaborative. But I like the fact that we 
work together. 






JC: Would you accept being called “the Ven- 
turis”? 

DSB: I use Scott Brown when | write, since that 
is the name by which I am known (and to perpet- 
uate the name of my first husband, who died be- 
fore he could make his own), and to maintain my 
own career identity against rather strong pressures 
for submergence. For example, Bob was accused of 
bringing the Nixon regime into architecture be- 
cause of an article I wrote. It is always “Venturi’s 
article’ and “Venturi’s architecture” (rather than 
the architecture of Venturi and Rauch), because 
architects are male chauvinists, and they go by the 
prima donna—or should we say primo uomo—sys- 
tem. 

RV: Our major problem is that we haven’t got 
much work and haven’t built much. And I also, to 
t, don’t like my reputation as a verbal type, a 
theorist for whom architecture is secondary. 
JC: That is because you first wrote an archi- 
tectural treatise. 
RV: Yes, it’s because I’ve written. I am a critical 
architect, because I think anybody who is an archi- 
^ tect is a critic, and I subscribe to T. S. Eliot’s em- 
phasis on criticism as a part of creativity. I think 
some architects who talk build to prove what they 
are saying. I know our buildings are buildings first. 
We really don’t think too much about our philos- 
ophy while designing. When we sit down to design, 
- we really think of our buildings as solutions to the 
problems given. And then, almost later, I begin to 
realize that something I've thought about earlier 
has connected. That is why the Guild House [in 
hiladelphia] does not have as much decoration, or 
as much explicit symbolism, as one might expect. 
DSB: A building is not merely a physical ex- 
planation of a theory. 

RV: It’s not a vehicle. 

JC: Sometimes it works the other way around. 
You take the theory from the building. 

_ RV: Certainly. I do that, too. I think that’s all 
right, because you get to it intuitively, and then 
you realize what you’ve done. 

HK: When we visited the Guild House, the “fa- 
mous” gilded television antenna had been re- 
moved. 
<S RV: That was taken down because it was not a 

eal television antenna, very cheap, and it was fall- 
ing apart. We could not afford a lasting sculptural 
one. The clients will not replace it, perhaps be- 
cause they are Quakers. We had quite a battle, in 
the first place, convincing them to spend six hun- 
-dred dollars on imagery. 

HK: Could you explain the gilded antenna to 
Fes 
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this configuration becomes one whole—a kind of 
giant order in contrast to the six-story scale of the 
rest of the building. We wanted the building to be 
ordinary and monumental at the same time. We 
like the idea of putting a piece of sculpture on top 
of a building in a Renaissance way (although they 
never placed a piece of sculpture in the center of 
the roof line). Ideally, we would have liked to have 
a plaster madonna with her arms outstretched in 
the pop art manner, but that would have been in- 
appropriate for a Quaker building, so we used a 
television antenna—a commonplace element, but 
enlarged and gilded, giving it a new meaning as 
well as the old common meaning. Then, there is 
the symbolism of old people who look at televi- 
sion. 

HK: Critics took it as a derogatory symbol for 
elderly people’s way of life. 

RV: We didn’t mean it that way. It’s not for us 
to tell people that television is bad and they 
should read books. That horrifies us—the implica- 
tion, that is, that art should be explicitly for the 
betterment of people. What a real bore. 

JC: The antenna wasn’t functional? 

RV: Originally, it was going to be functional. 
Then, we found it wouldn’t look good if it were a 
working device, so we made it not be. 

DSB: When Andy Warhol looks at a Campbell’s 
Soup can, I don’t know whether he hates it or 
loves it, and Pm not sure that he knows, either. 
This ambivalence gives the tension. The same 
thing is true of our television antenna up there. Is 
it hate or love? It’s a bit of both, which is a very 
real human emotion. Again, it’s a question of judg- 
ment. The ambivalence, the mixture of both emo- 
tions, is not going to be resolved, That’s our world. 
Why shouldn’t we express that? We think we use 
parody not hatefully, but lovingly; with tears, 
maybe. 

HK: Accepting what exists, in order to show 
what is meaningful, can make you end up affirm- 
ing something like Co-op City, which, as a matter 
of fact, you have done. Co-op City is “almost all 
right.” At what point do you become critical of 
that which exists? 

DSB: There are certain things which we criticize 
very strongly. I don’t think the expressway through 
the ghetto can ever be done well. I don’t think wa- 
ter pollution can ever be done well. I don’t think 
war in Vietnam, to put it mildly, can ever be done 
well. But we felt slight changes might make Co-op 
City good; that’s where the “almost” comes in. We 
haven’t said that we should be totally nonjudg- 
mental about all aspects of life. We just want to. 
suggest that changes for the better don’t have to.. 
be catastrophic, and that when they are, they are 
sometimes for the worse; think of urban renewal, 
for example. oe 

RV: If someone says everything is all wrong, he 
















somebody who walks away in disgust, saying, “It’s 
just impossible,” and nothing happens. Many ar- 
chitects imply, “We want Utopia, and we are supe- 
rior because we can envision it.” Meanwhile, the 
world is going to pot and needs some good, ex- 
pedient, immediate action. I think the artist is sel- 
dom an explicit visionary, and when he claims to 
be, I get suspicious. 

DSB: “The artist is the dreamer who consents to 
dream about reality” [Santayana]. 

RV: I think the artist really wants to deal with 
reality, to get his fingers dirty in the “how.” In the 
end, he may be a visionary as a by-product, but he 
is not trying to be a visionary from the beginning. 
So, in a way, we pride ourselves in getting into the 
fray. I think that’s really the artist’s method. 

HK: In distrusting the visionary, you might go 
too far in the other direction. Architecture like Co- 
op City doesn’t need to be defended. It is taking 
over, anyway. 

RV: You accept it only at the very beginning of 
the process of thinking about what to do next. 

DSB: Co-op City is giving people just about the 
lowest-cost rentals in New York. We cannot ignore 
it, because we know there are 800,000 people liv- 
ing in substandard housing in New York, and 
hardly anyone is doing anything about it. We 
think Co-op City, and the form it has taken, 
should be examined as the product of certain 
forces—social, economic, political, and technical— 
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which architects will have to understand before 
they can do better, or even as well. We are not 
saying it is the only solution for housing in New 
York, far from it, but it is one of a set of possible 
solutions which relates to location, land values, and 
the needs of the people in a certain way. It obvi- 
ously has strength, because it’s been done, and it 
seems to be needed and used. So we cannot afford 
to ignore it. Then we ask, “Can we positively like 
it?” We started looking at it, and we noticed that it 
is very direct in certain respects, particularly in the 
use of brick, and in its fenestration. Then we be- 
gan to make criticisms, for example, of the skins 
around the parking structures. We also questioned 
the siting. We thought some small changes in the 
siting could make views of and from buildings 
more pleasant. We also looked for something 
frankly pretty and couldn’t find it. The housing 
foundation was not prepared to commercialize 
their riverside and use the money to provide the 
pretty objects that they wanted people to see from 
their windows. So we began to criticize Co-op City 
on its own terms. On the other hand, we felt critics 
should not say that there is or will be social pa- 
thology in the housing without proving it. We 
should not say that Co-op City is an environmen- 
tal failure and will therefore cause social failure. 
There is no proof for this claim in the sociological 
literature. Nevertheless, Co-op City can be human 
as well as superhuman. 

HK: What would have made it human? 

DSB: It hasn’t made too bad a start, as we sug- 
gested, but alterations in the siting to improve the 
view, and the use of frankly pretty, imageful, and 
symbolic objects at ground level, would help. 

HK: These things are normally skipped in the 
budget. They are considered to be superfluous. 

RV: Modern architects don’t approve of them, 
either. They’re adornment, if not immorality. 

DSB: They wanted to do something, but they 
had no money. We suggested that they use the 





river commercially and not ask the government for 
the money-—sell hamburgers and boat trips to get 
enough money for fountains and sculptures. 

HK: The clients are normally satisfied with the 
building itself; therefore, they consider symbolic 
ornament, the message-giver, superfluous. There is 
a problem in the way you separate the ornament 
from the building. In your proposal for a Football 
Hall of Fame building, the billboard, the facade, is 
separate from the building. 

DSB: It’s very easy for the client to say, “Now 
cut off the ornament.” 

RV: Architects deserve this reaction, because it 
is they who have indoctrinated the clients in saying 
ornament is evil, or immoral, or superficial. But 
these architects end by distorting the whole build- 
ing into ornament and that is more expensive and 
irresponsible than just making a billboard facade. 

DSB: We did fear that the Guild House sign, 
the big letters over the entrance, might be re- 
moved. I think we should consider ways to do the 
ornament so that it cannot be easily removed. 
Maybe colored brick and tile, rather than applique. 

HK: As long as the billboard says, “I’m a 
cinema,” it’s all right. But if the billboard says, “I 
am Boston City Hall,” it is not accepted. Even an 
apartment for elderly people may not be ready for 
its name to be broadcast. 

JC: When you are defending the existing envi- 
ronment, like the Las Vegas Strip, or the new 
South Street Project in Philadelphia, you must run 
into political problems. 

DSB: Our work on South Street combines social 
concerns, social analysis, and aesthetics. We were 
asked by a primarily black citizens’ group if we 
would be their architects and planners, to help 
them keep the expressway off South Street. With 
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their help, and upon their instruction, we produced 
an image of what South Street could be. A ring 
system of expressways threatens the existence of 
South Street. One realizes that the solution of 
pushing an expressway through low-cost ghetto 
land in center city is not only not a solution but is 
also an immoral act. Producing a picture for the 
citizens of South Street which was evocative and 
imageful turned out to be an astute political move. 
And we know it was, because the chief antagonist, 
the Chamber of Commerce, was therefore impelled 
to produce a counterimage. 

It was important to us that we were approached 
by a group of planners already working with the 
citizens’ committee, who said, “If you can like the 
Las Vegas Strip, we trust you not to neaten up 
South Street at the expense of its citizens.” I think 
that there’s a strong connection between social 
ideas and formal ideas in this case, a connection 
we would like very much to maintain. 

There’s an irony in both the Las Vegas and 
South Street projects: there is no money. In South 
Street, we have had to work all along for no 
money because there just wasn’t any. We finally 
got some for Las Vegas, but, when we first tried 
for the Las Vegas project, we were told that it 
didn’t have enough social concern, and, at the 
same time, our request was turned down for the 
South Street project because it was “too political.” 
So, we feel we fall between two stools. 

Again, we feel that South Street, with all its re- 
strictions, is where you need your very best imagi- 
nation as an architect. Mostly, the problem is to 
rehabilitate existing beautiful old stores and hous- 
ing in a way which will be economically viable. 
Where something new was to be added, we found 
the less architecture the better. And that calls for a 
high level of architectural sophistication. In archi- 
tecture of social concern, it seems to me, our for- 
mal concerns, our aesthetic concerns, and our 
imagination are all called for. O 


























ora believed that my stories were old-fash- 
Aj ioned. She said once, “Friend, why don’t 
-Ñ you write something up-to-date, immedi- 
ate. The romantics are dead. Friend, they’re gone.” 
_ She was really very serious about it, and I had to 
tell her that hers was a liverish idea whose time 
had not yet come. Not that it made any difference, 
because in 1965 nobody would buy the stories ex- 
cept an obscure review in the Midwest, whose pay- 
ment was in prestige. In the first six months of 
1965 I had two payments of prestige, with a third 
on the way. For eats, as Nora liked to call them, I 
worked as a researcher for Congressional Weekly 
Digest, an expensive private newsletter which pur- 
ported to give its subscribers advance information 
on legislation pending before the House and Sen- 
ate. I was paid one hundred dollars a week for 
reading the Congressional Record and reporting my 
findings to the editor, who would rearrange them 
into verbless sentences. 

But that had little to do with Nora. She was 
English and had come to Washington as corre- 
spondent for one of the popular London dailies. 
She had looks, and brains to go with the looks, but 
she was admired for her idiosyncrasies. Nora be- 
lieved that America was alive and England was 
dead; interesting, amusing in its way, but dead 
nonetheless. She thought that this country was 
open to possibilities and in perpetual motion in a 
way that England was not. She had a wide circle 
of American friends, and spent as little time at the 
British Embassy as she could manage; the Am- 
bassador there was an aging peer whom she called 
the kandy-colored tangerine-flaked streamlined 
baron (she could never get it right). In a bewitch- 

st Riding accent she spoke American slang, 


and the effect was hilarious: Somerset Maugham © 
reading Allen Ginsberg. Her specialty was South. 


ern politicians and she told me it was a high point — 


of her life here when she spent an evening with — 
the then occupant of the White House and came 
away with enough vocabulary to last her a month 
or more. She came to my apartment after dinner 
at the White House, still laughing over all the — 
wonderful words and phrases she’d learned. I tried — 
to pump her about the man himself, what he was. 
like. How much did he drink? What was on his 
mind? Was his mood hot or cold? - 

“I didn’t have a thermometer up. his bum, 
friend,” she said. ae Be me 
“Come on, Nora! Give! What did he say about — 

the war? Anything about...” 
She laughed and shook her head. 
“Nora...” 
“That dog won’t hunt,” she said, and that was < 
that. ae 








We'd met at a party on Capitol Hill, and I was 
quickly taken with her because she asked about 
my stories. Under any normal circumstance, a 
writer doesn’t like to be asked what he’s working 
on, except in Washington no one cared at all. No 
one ever asked about my fiction, so my identity 
was frozen at “researcher for Congressional Weekly 
Digest,” a job 1 despised and was defensive about. 
Nora understood right away. She was persistent in 
asking about the stories and it was clear to me as I 
answered her that I hadn’t thought them out 
clearly. She saw this, too, but did not press it. She 
“a me to keep working, and everything would be 
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“You'll be jake,” she said. 

“I will?” 

“Sure. You’re a writer. I can see that.” 
“Oh? Just how?” 

“You don’t know what you think.” 

Nora is barely five feet tall, and I come in at 
just under six feet four. I saw her then as a little 
girl who worked for a second-string London news- 
paper, looking up at me, figuratively patting me on 
the head; the patronage was unmistakable and 
outrageous, but I was charmed. At our first meet- 
ing, listening to her voice and watching her glide 
around the room, I fell half in love with her. She 
¿< seemed wonderfully cheerful and inquisitive, intel- 
> ligent and sure of herself, and I liked the attention. 
It. was a large, jumbled party and she left it early, 
and two days later called me at my apartment. 
< “Tve got a pretty good tip,” she said. “Will that 
do you any good at that thing you work for? That 
newsletter.” She sounded brisk and impatient. 

“Sure,” I said. Gottschault, the editor, paid me a 
ten-dollar bonus for any authentic inside story, 
anything that had not been printed elsewhere. I 
had never taken advantage of this, because I sel- 
dom read the newspapers and therefore did not 
know what was news and what wasn’t. 

“All right,” she said. “The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee will take up the oil section of the tax bill on 

hursday. They will report it on Friday. There will 
€ one day of discussion, in private. No more.” 

“Thursday, huh?” 

“Yes, Thursday. Now does that suggest anything 
to you?” 

No,” I said. 

“Well, today is Wednesday. That might suggest 
to you that the oil section has already been writ- 
“ten.” 

“Stop the presses,” I said. 

“Would you like to have that? For your very 
own?” 

“Are you under the Official Secrets Act?” 

“Til send it over by messenger.” 

“Are you serious?” I suspected a joke. 

“Yes,” she said, and rang off. 

The document arrived that afternoon, and when 
I gave it to Gottschault he whooped with pleasure 
and literally did stop the presses to get it in the news- 
letter. Then he gave me a twenty-dollar bonus, but 
- when I asked Nora to dinner, she declined. 


I don’t remember when she started calling me 
“friend.” It was probably the period when she be- 
an dropping in at my apartment unannounced. 
is was a two-room apartment in a brownstone 
off Connecticut Avenue. I never locked the door 
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ection of Ward Just’s fiction, The Congressman 
o Loved Flaubert and Other Washington Stories, 
blis is summer. 


and I'd know she was there when I heard the 
phonograph, Brahms if she was in a good mood, 
Bunk Johnson if she was not. She’d taken to 
American jazz along with everything else, and 
loved to listen to the blues when she was low. I 
worked in my bedroom and would finish whatever 
passage I was writing and join her and we'd sit 
and talk, sometimes all night. Washington politi- 
cians fascinated her; she thought they had nothing 
in common with the ones she knew in Britain. She 
came to modify that opinion, but in the first 
months in Washington she was as intrigued as a 
biologist investigating a new species. Nora devel- 
oped categories for the politicians that she met. 

It was clear from the first month that there 
would be no romance; I was never exactly sure 
why. But she seemed to want a friend—someone 
off the Washington political circuit, who was com- 
patible and what she called “talkable.” I was 
pleased and flattered—romance or no—because I 
was being very reclusive and difficult at that time 
of my life, and Nora was one of the ornaments of 
Washington. She had her own center of gravity, a 
distinct and (I thought) hard-won personal style. 
Late at night we tried to analyze the town, what 
made it work, why some men were successful and 
others were not, why women seemed to fail, and 
what each had to do with the other. 

A couple of times a month she’d give me a 
document or memcon-she’d picked up government 
slang: a “memcon” is a memorandum of conversa- 
tion—and as a result of that I was valuable to 
Gottschault. Now he was paying me a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a week, plus a thirty-dollar 
bonus for really important items. Items that were 
exclusive. Because of Nora’s tips, Gottschault had 
become very popular at the National Press Club 
bar. It was clear to everyone that he had inside in- 
formation, “inside skinny,” as Nora called it. I en- 
joyed the extra money, but more than that I-en- 
joyed Nora. Pd wait for her unannounced visits, 
when we’d sit and drink beer or coffee and talk. 
The longer she stayed in Washington, the more 
doubts she had about America; but she never re- 
gretted leaving London. Of course, she was by 
then one of the best-known foreign correspondents 
in town. Her copy was nothing much to read, be- 
cause of the form in which she was obliged to 
write. The editor of her paper had a theory that no 
paragraph should be longer than two sentences, no 
sentence longer than ten words, and no word 
longer than three syllables. Once she wrote a two- 
hundred-word political story entirely in haiku, but 
her foreign desk mixed up the paragraphing so it 
came out wrong. But it was a noble effort, and (as 
a matter of fact) excellent haiku. 

It was partly Nora’s encouragement that gained 
me my first real sale, a story to the Saturday Ev. 
ning Post for eight hundred dollars. I'd received 


¿word in the. morning, and immediately 








at her office. But she’d gone. I was agitated the 
rest of the day, because I wanted to share this 
news with her. Pd been working on fiction for two 
years and this was the first evidence I had that I 
could sell my stories for money. I felt wonderful 
and spent most of the day congratulating myself 
that I hadn’t “cheated” or “lowered my standards” 
or pandered to “the popular taste.” I had eight 
hundred dollars and virtue, too. At four in the af- 
ternoon, I heard the phonograph. Bunk Johnson. 

I opened the door right away, and saw Nora sit- 
ting on the couch. It had taken me four months to 
write the story; Nora had followed it from the be- 
ginning. I trusted her absolutely, and now I looked 
at her and grinned and told her I'd sold the story 
and mentioned the amount. She knew everything 
about it, including how difficult the story had 
been. I was certain that with that story behind me, 
Fd fly. “Nora, it’s really going to move now. The 
bastards can’t ignore me anymore,” I said, and 
scooped her up in my arms. She was so tiny and 
light it was like lifting a doll. She put her arms 
around my neck and kissed me on the cheek. She 
was crying, and I began to laugh. 

“Oh, come on. No tears. Think of this, a real 
sale. Money. I’ve the letter right here. They really 
like it. They’re thinking of putting my name on the 
cover of the magazine. Do you know how many 
copies they sell a week? Five or six million copies.” 
I held her tightly and laughed. “Every dentist in 
America reads the Saturday Evening Post.” 

When I put her down, she was still crying. I 
started to say something funny, but understood 
then that the tears had nothing to do with me or 
the Saturday Evening Post. 1 was appalled; there 
was something frightening to me about Nora in 
tears, Nora hurt with no visible wounds. She cried 
without covering her eyes. 





She stopped crying after a minute, and I went 
into the kitchen and made tea. She was sitting 
quietly in the middle of the sofa, a bleak look on 
her face, her hands in her lap, listening to Bunk 
Johnson. We had become very close over the six 
months, and I had a strong protective instinct 
toward her; it was partly fatherly, and strongly 
sexual. She had been the one encouraging me, and 
now I wanted to help her. I had thought she was 
too strong to be hurt that badly by anyone. 

“Do you want to talk?” 

She shook her head. 

“Drink your tea,” I said, 

She held the cup in both hands, sipping the tea. 

“Trouble,” she said. 

“A man?” 

She nodded, yes. 

She was involved with someone, and I’d guessed 
it was serious. She was the only woman in Wash- 

-ington who took sex seriously enough to be private 


about it. She had her own standards, which were 
uninhibited and seemed to me healthy; she said 
she loved the pleasure that sex gave her and never 
confused that with anything else. Beyond that, she 
was discreet. From time to time she stayed at my 
apartment, although we never slept together; dif- 
ferent stars, wrong chemistry, she said. Those 
nights she was usually in flight from a bore or a 
sponge. She was cheerful about it, acknowledging 
that sometimes she picked the wrong man, and 
vice versa. But Nora’s life was not an open book. 

“Well, Pm a mess today.” 

I wanted desperately to say the right thing. She 
had always encouraged me when I needed encour- 
agement, and I felt very much in her debt. I knew 
right away that this had something to do with her 
current liaison, the details of which I knew prac- 
tically nothing. 

“You tell me what you want to tell me,” I said, 
as gently as I could. 

“I have to write a story this afternoon.” 

“Well, PH write the story. You tell me what it’s 
about, and I'll write it. Then you can rest for a bit, 
and tell me what you want to later.” 

“Friend, you can’t write a story for my paper. . 
You don’t know how. Your sentences are too long. = 
Won’t work.” 

“PH cable London that you've got the flu.” 

“Would you do that?” 

“Of course.” 

“No need to cable, just call Judson.” Judson was 
the bureau chief, the man she worked for. 

I telephoned, Judson was out, so I left word with 
the answering service. Then I went to Nora, who 
was stretched out full-length on the couch. It took 
an hour to get the essentials out of her, but I still 
didn’t have the man’s name. It didn’t matter to me 
who he was, except that from one or two things 
she’d said, I gathered he was someone important. 
She told me the usual things, what he was like, 
what they talked about, how they'd met, what he 
meant to her, and how it was ended. It was “per- 
manent,” she said, but ended. He wanted to get a 
divorce from his wife, and that was the last—defi-. 
nitely the last—thing she wanted. It would ruin his _ 
career, and he would be no good at anything else. 
She would become an ego doctor, and she wanted 
no part of that; she saw it as martyrdom and it 
seemed to her wrong. If you’re an architect or a 
lawyer and you get into trouble, you can resign 
and go practice somewhere else. If you’re a politi- 
cian and get into trouble, that’s the end of it. 

“I can’t see him as anything else, and I don’t 
want to see him as anything else. I don’t care a 
hoot in hell,” she said. “Getting married doesn’t 
mean anything to me. It never did. I don’t care 
about it. He gets his . . . juice from politics. Poli- 
tics and me. If politics goes, there’s only me. You 
know what happens then.” She shook her head. 
“It’s a disaster.” 





~ “Does he know this is the way you feel?” 
“Yes, and he says it doesn’t matter what I feel.” 

“Doesn’t matter?” 

“Yes, he says it matters to him. “The only way; 
he says. ‘The only decent way.’ Besides, he hates 
his wife.” — 

SPORE 

_ “He says he doesn’t want to go on sleeping with 
me in motel rooms.” She smiled wanly. “Well, 
_ that’s rather sweet, really.” 

““T guess it is.” 

“The thing is, he’s really an awfully good politi- 
cian. I mean . . . he’s really good. Damned good. 
You know?” 

“Look, Nora. Who is he?” 

“You don’t know?” She was incredulous. 

“How would I know?” 
“] thought everybody knew.” 
_ “Maybe everybody does. I don’t.” 
-° When she told me, I shook my head. Pd had no 
ideas o 8 





© He was a Midwestern senator, about forty, one 
of those who is always named on the lists of Most 
Effective Legislators, and for the last two elections 
as one of the many vice presidential possibilities. 
‘As senators go in Washington, he had what the 
press calls high visibility. He was not a member of 
leadership, but he had an independent base of 
his own, particularly among academics. He had 
been a university president at twenty-eight and re- 
signed to run for the Senate. That was a highly 
implausible sequence except that this particular 
“university presidents father had been governor, 
and his brother now published the state’s largest 
«newspaper. That was all I knew about him, except 
that he was a Washington politician who was 
clean. He was intelligent, he was not a thief, and 
he seemed to know his own mind. 
Nora stayed with me three days; she barely 
moved from the sofa. Her spirits improved, her 
confidence returned. In the mornings we drank cof- 
fee, in the afternoons tea, in the evenings beer. 
She told me the story of the romance, how he had 
enchanted her... 
“J mean literally enchanted,” she said. Then she 
went on to list the things they did together, her 
tone of voice changing. She became wistful, a most 
un-Nora tone of voice. She talked of the future, 
too, how he’d plotted his political career, the plans 
he had for the next national convention; this was 
before he decided to divorce his wife. But she 
thought he had a self-destructive part of him, and 
that was not always unappealing, surrounded as he 
as by success. 
And not once in the first weeks did they ever 
speak of politics. They spent a weekend together in 
Scotia, “and this was in December. Gosh, 


ekend in December 


Nora 


in Nova Scotia? I was touched; he used my name 
to register at the hotel. Mr. and Mrs. N. Bryant. 
The way he did it, he was .. . oh, I don’t know 
what he was doing. I took it to mean he regarded 
us as equals. We spent that time in Nova Scotia, 
and other weekends in other wonderful places. 
Have you ever been to Chincoteague Island? And 
all this time he was legislating in the Senate, and 
passing me the documents, the bad ones, to get 
them out in the open.” She laughed. “He used to 
call me his publisher. He loved to see them all in 
print, then listen to the bitching and moaning in- 
side the committee. I thought it was obvious, too 
obvious, so I passed some of the stuff on to you. 
Didn’t you ever wonder where it came from?” 

“Well, I thought you just picked it up...” 

“Friend, you don’t just ‘pick up’ the sort of stuff 
I was passing on to you. It was all golden.” She 
smiled proudly. “He loved it, really loved doing it, 
watching the reaction. . .” 

“The romance, Nora. It sounds to me a little 
heavy. It isn’t the sort of thing you pursue in mo- 
tel rooms.” 

“But it is! Why not? It was just fine, it was go- 
ing along just fine. Nothing wrong, he’d have to go 
home from time to time. But his wife didn’t really 
care. I mean he was under no pressure. Not from 
her. Not from me. Now it’s ended.” 

“Why ended?” 

“He’d be ruined without his political life. I know 
that. What do we do now? Does he open a law of-- 
fice, become a lobbyist? How about a beach- 
comber?” 

“My God, you can get a divorce and still run 
for office. A hell of a lot of guys do that. You can 
divorce, remarry, and run for office. There’s no 
law...” 

“You don’t understand. He’s a Catholic. He 
wants to marry me. You don’t recover from that. 
Not in his state. No, he’d have to give up politics 
altogether. Go do something else.” 

“You’ve talked it all out?” 

“Until I’m out of breath! He won’t listen. He 
wants to wait a year or two, then marry. He says 
he’s through with motel rooms, and through with 
his wife. But he doesn’t know what I know. Which 
is that without politics he’s a different man, and 
not as good a man. It’s the self-destructive part.” 

“Nora, people aren’t defined entirely by what 
they do. People have other sides to them, sides 
that have nothing to do with ... plumbing or 
writing or politics.” 

“Not him,” she said. 

“So you've refused absolutely to marry him.” 

She nodded slowly. 

“What did he say?” 

“He said he was going to get the divorce any 
way.” ae 

“And then?” BES 
“And then I'll change my mind, he said.” _ 

















The next day Nora left, sad but in control. She 
was talking now about going back to England or 
cajoling her editor into a long assignment abroad, 
Africa or the Far East. She’d told me that she 
would never, never marry the man; it would de- 
stroy both their spirits, they'd be hypnotized for 
the rest of their lives by what he’d thrown away. 
She knew in her heart it was irretrievable. She said 
she understood the political mind too well not to 
understand that. If a man gives up power against 
his will, it haunts him. And there was no need, she 
said. No need at all. Just before she left my apart- 
ment, she made the only anti-American remark Pd 
ever heard from her. She generally regarded this 
country with great affection and enthusiasm, and it 
amused her to write pro-American articles for her 
Yankee-baiting London newspaper. 

“Goddamned American innocence,” she said. 

“Thank you, Graham Greene,” I replied. The re- 
mark irritated me, it was unworthy; it was true, 
but unworthy. “Can’t you see your man is in a 
bind, too?” 

“Well, we're all in a bind. But he’s the one 
who’s forcing it, and there’s no need.” 

I couldn’t quarrel with that. 

A week later, she called me for a favor. She said 
she would ask me the favor if I would cook her 
dinner. We ate a memorable meal; she was full of 
praise for the Saturday Evening Post story and one 
other story that I was working on. All the time she 
was talking, I was looking at her and wishing the 
stars and the chemistry had been right. She was in 
good form, and looking as beautiful as Pd ever 
seen her. She’d had another of her dinners at the 
White House and was full of new stories and 
phrases. She was pouring coffee when she said she 
needed the favor right away. 

“He’s coming over here tonight,” she said. 

“Great,” I said. 

“Just for an hour or two. It’s better to talk here, 
was what I thought. Not that there’s very much to 
talk about. Can you make yourself scarce?” 

I smiled at the Americanism. “Sure.” 

“He’s due in about five minutes.” 

“TI go now.” 

“You can come back in an hour.” 

“TI make it an hour and a half.” 

“I appreciate it. Friend.” 

“Just keep the door closed, and. PII know you’re 
still here if I get back too early.” 

So I left. There was a bar down the street that 
had a color television set. I hadn’t been in the bar 
in six weeks, but it was empty as usual and I took 
a seat at the far end, backed up against the wall, 
and drank draft beer for two hours. I thought I 
had better give them all the time they needed. 
While I sat and drank beer, I thought about Nora 
_ and how she would handle it. It occurred to me 
that there were a hundred jobs in Washington that 
t d get, all of them close to the— 









what did they call it?—“the center of events.” 
There were jobs in this town other than elective 
ones. Editing newsletters. Influence peddling. I be- 
gan to think of him as an undersecretary of state 
or an assistant secretary of defense. Depending, of 
course, on how messy the divorce was. Whether or 
not the press picked it up, and how. But as I sat 
and drank the beer, I understood that these specu- 
lations didn’t matter. What mattered was Nora, 
and how she saw it. Shed staked out her territory 
and was a very determined woman. She loved him, 
so she understood him, and she understood Wash- 
ington, too; that was the essence of it. It seemed to 
me that the way she had constructed her argument 
made retreat impossible. 

The night baseball game ended, and I was alone 
in the bar. The barman and I were watching the 
late news. There was film from Saigon and a re- 
port on the West Coast dock strike. We were chat- 
ting quietly, and then the barman moved off to 
serve a late arrival who had taken a table in the 
rear. I was preparing to go, when I caught the last 
of a sentence from the television announcer: “. . . 
the senator and his wife had been married for 
fourteen years.” There was no more, but I knew 
they were talking about Nora’s man. I turned to go. 
and saw him then, at the table in the rear of the 
room, near the color television set. He was staring 
into his drink, a stricken look on his face. He 
hadn’t taken off his overcoat; its khaki collar con- 
cealed his cheeks and jaw. He was almost as big as 
I am, hunched over the table in the overcoat, his 
hat on the chair beside him. He stared at the drink 
and clicked the ice with his finger, apparently un- 
conscious of the surroundings. I turned back to the 
bar and in a moment I left, leaving a five-dollar 
bill and walking straight out the door. 

I ran up the street to my apartment house, let 
myself in, and sprinted up the stairs to the second 
floor. The door was partly ajar, and I could hear 
Bunk Johnson’s blues inside. Nora was sitting on 
the couch, a drink in front of her, Staring at the 
bookshelves. 

“He’s gone now,” she said. She waited a mo- 
ment, concentrating, then went on. “He made an 
announcement tonight, he and his wife were sepa- 
rating. He prepared an announcement, a press re- 
lease. He and his staff. Is that what you do in 
Washington? If you decide to get a divorce, leave 
someone’s bed, do you first prepare an announce- 
ment to give to the newspapers? Before youve 
packed, said. good-bye?” 

“If you’re a senator, I guess you do.” 

“Television, too, I suppose.” 

“I guess so. I heard it on the news ten minutes 
ago.” 

“I suppose you’d want the largest possible distri- 
bution, no part of America ignorant of any per- 
sonal fact. Do you suppose he’ll have a briefing for . 
the wire services? Off the record? Deep back- 








ground, perhaps. Lindley rule, with a release 
date?” She’d begun to cry. 

“Nora, Nora,” 

“No need,” she said. 

“Well, he thought there was.” 

“Yes, he did. He did he did he did.” 
< “How was he when he left?” 

“He didn’t like it,” she said. 

It isn’t the worst thing ve ever heard a man 

do.” 7 

“No, not the worst. Unless you regard futility as 
an offense. Or ignoring other people’s feelings. Or 
your own . . . your own sense of yourself. To de- 
stroy a part of yourself, what you are, what you 
have, in. . . obedience . . . to some stupid. . .” 

I wanted to say something to shock her. “How 
‘can you be so goddamned sure?” 


-ON LEAVING TOWN 


Nora 


It was then that she made the remark about ro- 
mantics dead and dying, although as I look back 
on it now, that can be taken two ways. In any 
case, the senator was duly divorced and Nora got 
her assignment abroad. I didn’t see her again for 
six years, when I was in London on a holiday and 
rang her up and we had lunch at the Ritz. It was 
an elegant lunch and we talked about everything 
but that. I was waiting for her to bring up the sub- 
ject, and I suppose she was waiting for me. But 
there was nothing to be said about it, at that late 
date. Nothing useful or illuminating or construc- 
tive. But I could never tell her, then or later, that 
Pd seen him that night in the bar, hunched over 
the table, staring at the glass, clicking the ice cubes 
with his fingernail. In light of everything since, 
she’d been right as rain. 


This must be a bad dream. We will wake up 
tomorrow naked in the prior garden, each 
entwined in his particular love. We will 
get up to natural water, fruits, and what? 
a gambol with the lions? Nonsense. This 
is petrified obsession, perfect in tautology, 
visible in the smoke, the layout of the streets, 
and prison buildings. The city has put on 
glass armor in rock war against its death, 
which is internal. It rides out radiate 
on country roads to ride down enemy foliage. 
Why? There’s nothing left in it to kill 
except its people, and they look thoroughly every way— 
Be left, right, front, back, up, down, and in— 
- before they cross another, or its streets. Such animals, 
joyful of desolate beauties, they are so tough, the live ones, 
_ that they stand around like Easter Island statues of survival won 
by casual struggle, proud of their tension or their craft. 
Oh I reject the dream but not the city. I 
have loved its life and left it and I am 
a better animal for having learned its ways; 
but it is not enough to be a captive animal, 
social in town. Escaped emotions: boredom and fear. 


y Alan Dugan 












THE 
OF A 


BULLFIGHTER 


TESTING 





by Kenneth Tynan 


“Today we have drunk from the 
fountain of bullfighting.” 
(They really talk like that.) 





he announcement was made early in Au- 

gust, 1972. It said that on September 7 

three old matadors were to fight six bulls 
for charity in a second-category bullring in south- 
ern Spain. At once the aficionados rejoiced and it 
was agreed that the corrida in question would be 
the most important event of the taurine year. The 
toreros were the three senior men on Spain’s active 
list of some one hundred and thirty full matadors. 
Their average age (roughly forty-six) would be the 
highest ever recorded in a professional bullfight; 
and the bulls would probably be well below the le- 
gal minimum weight, since on charitable occasions 
the authorities tend to relax their customary vigil- 
ance. Yet an hour after the box office opened, ev- 
ery one of the five thousand seats had been sold. 

To explain the excitement, I need only tell lovers 
of the bulls that the three matadors were Antonio 
Bienvenida, Luis Miguel Dominguin, and Antonio 
Ordoñez, and that- the occasion was the traditional 
Goyesca bullfight in Ronda, for which the toreros 
dress up in costumes based on Goya’s etchings. Other 
readers may require some background briefing. 

Antonio Bienvenida (“Tony Welcome” to loutish 
English tourists), now aged fifty-one, is the oldest 
man still practicing the curious art of killing bulls 
gracefully. It was he who, in 1953, uttered a fa- 
mous and outspoken attack on the scandalous 
habit of horn-shaving. He thereby risked ostracism 
by the fashionable star matadors who regularly 
fought bulls with horns that had been clipped and 
filed down to near inoffensiveness. But the risk 
paid off; bullfighting was cleaned up, and though 
some of the dirt returned in the heyday of El Cor- 
dobés, the integral bull is still seen in Spanish 
rings far more often than it was before Bienve- 
nida’s outburst. Since then the aficionados have 
forgiven him many bad afternoons in recognition 
of his services as crusader. And that, for the mo- 
ment, is all we will say of this modest and stout- 
hearted man, whose knowledge of bulls is im- 
mense, whose art (despite his stocky build) can be 
exquisite, but whose best days are long past. 

What caused the uproar of anticipation was the 
conjunction of Dominguin, Ordofiez, and Ronda. 
Ronda is a little Andalusian town perched astride 
a gorge in the sierra, high above the tourist ghettos 
of Marbella and Torremolinos. It is accessible by 
five scenic and serpentine mountain roads, all of 
them in appalling condition for long stretches. It 
calls itself, with much justification, the cradle of 
bullfighting. Here Pedro Romero was born, the 
first great matador, who flourished in the eigh- 
teenth century. His statue stands in a park beside 
the ravishingly pretty stone bullring, which is the 
oldest in Spain. Ronda was the birthplace, too, of 
Niño de la Palma, a celebrated torero of the 1920s, 
who appears—renamed “Pedro Romero”—as the 


Antonio Ordonez 
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bullfighter in Hemingway’s The Sun Also Rises. 
Antonio Ordoñez, likewise born in Ronda, is Niño 
de la Palma’s third son. (By coincidence, Do- 
minguin and Bienvenida are also the third sons of to- 
reros.) It was Ordoñez, in the 1950s, who re- 
kindled Hemingway’s afición; Ordoñez, whose ri- 
valry with Dominguin overshadowed everything 
else in the memorable season of 1959, about which 
Hemingway wrote a pious but oddly unsatisfactory 
reportage, marred by hero worship and entitled 
“The Dangerous Summer.” 


ing to bullfights has been to observe the ma- 

turing art of Antonio Ordoñez. Not, of course, 
the only reason. Dominguin had his thousands of 
partisans; just over a decade ago an amazingly 
knowing boy from Sevilla named Paco Camino 
took the first steps of a career that has mingled 
artistry with apathy in proportions of approxi- 
mately one to five; and another Sevillano, Curro 
Romero (whose moon face turns livid green when 
suffused with panic, as it frequently is) has built a 
strange reputation for extreme and unbridled fear 
which can modulate, perhaps one afternoon in ten, 
into pure, imperturbable genius. But for con- 
sistency over the long haul, for broadening mastery 
and deepening emotion, Ordoñez (born in 1931) 
has been the great figure—many aficionados would 
say the greatest of all time. In the seasons of 1958 
and 1959 he reached the apogee of his youthful 
period. He had lately married the attractive 
younger sister of Luis Miguel Dominguin; there 
was a quarrel between the two families; and to 
patch it up, a series of corridas was arranged for 
1959 in which the brothers-in-law would fight 
mano a mano—taking on six bulls between them, 
without the participation of a third matador. 

There were sound commercial, as well as domes- 
tic, reasons for this. Luis Miguel, a tall and in- 
solently handsome Castilian, was not only the most 
glamorous bullfighter of the age (friend of Ava 
Gardner’s and Picasso’s, hobnobber with jet-set- 
ters), he was also the supreme technician of the 
art, with bull-knowledge so encyclopedic that he 
could, if he wished, dominate anything the breed- 
ers could throw at him. He had been the young 
challenger to Manolete’s throne in the middle 
1940s; was on the same program when the maestro 
was killed in the ring at Linares in 1947; and he 
had shortly afterwards affronted the critical Ma- 
drid public by raising his right index finger sky- 
ward in their presence and proclaiming himself “el 
Numero Uno.” And so, for a while, he was; until 
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Kenneth Tynan, drama critic and author of several 
books, is Literary Consultant of Britain’s National 
Theatre. He lists watching bullfights as one of his 
favorite pastimes. 


E the last twenty years the main reason for go- 





Ordoñez, five years his junior, came along and be- 
gan to show the difference between science and art. 

In 1959 they were beautifully matched. No one 
could approach them in prestige and skill. The 
posters simply announced Los Dos; there was no 
need to print their names. Their greatest afternoon 
came on an August Sunday in Malaga, when, from 


- six Juan Pedro Domecq bulls of (it must be admit- 


ted) less than stupefying size, they cut between 
them eleven ears, four tails, and three hooves. I sat 
a few seats away from Hemingway, and tears were 
trickling down into his beard. A couple of weeks 
later Luis Miguel was nastily gored in Bilbao, 
where the bulls tend to be giants, and before long 
he retired from the Spanish rings, confining him- 
self to rare, highly paid appearances in Central 
America. 

Fans of the art will have noticed a glaring omis- 
sion from my survey of bullfighting in the past 
twenty years. Wasn’t there someone called El Cor- 
dobés? Well, yes, there was a performer of that 
name. His fame was vast in the 1960s, the tourists 
loved him, and he was paid more than any torero 
had ever been paid before. But although he was 
brave and tireless and possessed remarkable re- 
flexes, he was essentially a clown, a circus act, a 
picturesque mountebank. Less forgivably, the Cor- 
dobés era undermined the standards of bullfighting 
more thoroughly even than the Manolete epoch, 
when the mass production of undersized bulls with 
truncated horns first disfigured tauromachy. With 
Cordobés, such abuses returned; and he lacked 
Manolete’s redeeming virtues—the power of con- 
veying deep emotion, and the ability to kill honor- 
ably. Perhaps worst of all, a whole generation of 
toreros fell to imitating his tricks. There is a pro- 
fessional code that forbids one matador to attack 
another in public. Bearing that in mind, consider 
the following conversation I had with Ordoñez not 
long ago: 

TYNAN: Has El Cordobés had a good influence on 

bullfighting? 

ORDOÑEZ: You must ask El Cordobés. 

TYNAN: Why has no first-rate classical torero 

emerged in the last decade? 

ORDONEZ (deadpan): Same answer. 

Sometimes in big ferias—devastatingly at Madrid 
in 1965—Ordofiez would appear the day after Cor- 
dobés, with the evident intention of showing him 
up; but the two never fought together. This was 
partly due to Ordoñez’ pride. He had said he 
would not appear with anyone who was being paid 
more than he was, and although Ordoñez earned 
some enormous sums ($50,000 for one afternoon in 
Tijuana), there is no doubt that El Cordobés got 
more. But another, more potent reason was that 
artistic competition between the two was inconceiv- 
able. They were not really in the same business, 
except in the nominal sense that Laurence Olivier 
is in the same business as Milton Berle. 
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In 1971 three vital taurine decisions were taken. 
Luis Miguel, with time and money both running 
out on him, came back to the ring. In August, af- 
ter a bad afternoon in San Sebastian, Ordoñez 
suddenly announced his immediate retirement, and 
canceled all his contracts for the rest of the season. 
Whether the still flourishing Cordobés cult had 
anything to do with his withdrawal, he did not re- 
veal. The third decision came later in the year. El 
Cordobés declared that he, too, was giving up the 
bulls. 

The scene was now set for the Ronda fight. 1972 
would be the first taurine season without El Cor- 


dobés in more than a decade. And an idea took. 


shape in Ordoñez? mind. He would return to the 
ring, but just for one corrida, staking all his pres- 
tige on a single gesture. He would put together for 
the event a cartel that would reassert the lost val- 
ues of classical bullfighting. With conscious irony, 
he invited two other veterans to join him—the 
ironic point being that only ancients could remem- 
ber or recreate what bullfighting had been in the 
years B.c.—Before Cordobés. And what lent the 
project its special, crowd-pulling piquancy was the 
fact that “Los Dos” would be appearing together 
for the first time in thirteen years. 

Hence the sellout. Then disaster struck. Four 
days before his appointment in Ronda, Luis Mi- 
guel fought in the French plaza of Bayonne and 
was tossed, receiving on the way up several horn 
wounds in and near the scrotum (twenty-five 
stitches) and a badly dislocated shoulder when he 
hit the ground: no joke for a man in his forty-sev- 
enth year. That ruled him out of Ronda, and there 
was no one of anything like comparable experience 
who couid replace him. In this crisis some felt that 
Ordoñez should have invited a young torero with 
classical ambitions to fill the gap, thus emphasizing 
that there was still continuity between the past and 
the future of bullfighting. Stubbornly, he chose an- 
other course. He determined to fight three bulls 
himself, and made the corrida a mano a mano, Or- 
dofiez-Bienvenida. 


he bumpy roads to Ronda were jammed 

that Thursday morning. All the major Span- 

ish critics had made the trip, and the key 
members of the Spanish afición, who are pre- 
dominantly Ordofiistas. The Conde de la Union, 
with whom Ordofiismo is an obsession, would be 
attending his first bullfight of the season; for 
nearly twenty years he has seen every corrida Or- 
dofiez has fought, and no others. The international 
bull-followers were also well represented. I noticed 
Matt Carney, the tall, ageless American who, as 
even the Spanish concede, runs more bravely and 
spectacularly with the bulls at Pamplona than any- 
_ one else. The legendary Alice Hall of Georgia was 
_ there, doyenne of the bull fancy, friend of many 


matadors, a spinster schoolteacher of bandbox as- 
pect who has managed, by discreet economies, to 
dedicate the long summers of her retirement to the 
bullfight. From London, among many others, had 
come Michael Wigram, a young banker whose zeal 
for the bulls is so intense that the logbook in 
which he scribbles throughout every corrida con- 
tains (it is said) even such details as the color of 
the paper frills on the banderillas. This time, to 
make sure of missing nothing, he had brought with 
him a private film unit. 

The ambiente was supercharged with expertise—I 
saw very few tourists—but in the excitement there 
was much nervous apprehension. After all, Antonio 
(which in the taurine world always implies “Ordo- 
ñez”) had had a dismal year in 1971 and had not 
fought a corrida for over twelve months. Certainly, 
he had trained for the event by caping and killing 
a dozen bulls in private; but whether, at forty, af- 
ter a long layoff, he could stand up to the pressure 
of such an occasion was a question that nagged at 


‘many minds as we pushed our way through the 


thronged and flag-bedecked streets to the bullring. 

Here are the notes I kept, sardine-packed in my 
barrera seat: 

“4.30: the band blares out the pasodoble and the 
two matadors in their Goya suits lead the proces- 
sion across the ring. Ordoñez in white silk jacket 
and blue silk pants (both embroidered in black), 
carrying the black sickle-shaped hat of the period. 
Great ovation. He looks astonishingly youthful, 
much slimmer than for many years: obviously he’s 
tuned his body to concert pitch. Man from the 
Ministry of Labour steps out and pins to his chest 
the Gran Cruz de la Beneficencia. (He’s renowned 
for his benefactions: in the little Moorish town of 
Tarifa, a whole workers’ housing estate has been 
built on the proceeds of 14 corridas in which he 
fought there unpaid.) More applause. 

“First bull for Bienvenida as senior matador, 
and the first surprise: it isn’t a midget of the kind 
you expect at charity affairs, but a toro of respect- 
able size and armament. Ordoñez picked the ani- 


mals himself from the ranch of Carlos Nuñez, one 0 


of his favorite breeders, and if No. 1 is anything to 
judge by, he did not choose them for ease and 
comfort. [Next day the critics agreed that the bulls 
had presence and bravura, were neither small nor 
easy, and would not have disgraced the biggest 
plazas in Spain.| Bienvenida dedicates his faena to 
Ordofiez, gets through some fluent and delicate 
work with the muleta, and kills quickly. Perhaps 
overgenerously, the president awards him two ears. 

“Hiss of expectation as the crowd shushes itself 
to silence, all eyes on Ordoñez. His face is not par- 


ticularly interesting, if by interesting we mean 


beautiful (like Luis Miguel) or dramatic (like 
Manolete, the so-called ‘Knight of the Sorrowful 
Countenance’). It is simply a full, dark-brown oval, 
slightly weathered, with thinning black hair slicked. 





straight back, shrewd brown eyes, and a lazily 
charming smile. His concentration is casual but to- 
tal, and can ripen into rapturous serenity when 
things are going well. But if I pointed him out to 
you in a bar as a lawyer from Sevilla, you 
wouldn’t suspect a hoax. He does not seek to im- 
press out of the ring. I never knew a man more se- 
cure in his identity, more tranquil in his awareness 
of himself as an absolute maestro. 

“He moves out to the bull (larger than No. 1) in 
light, cat-footed steps, plants himself before it, 
shakes out the cape and ushers the horns through 
six of his famous slow-motion veronicas. Olés and 
ovation. Buoyant, he signals to his picador to treat 
the bull gently and requests the president to allow 
only one pair of banderillas to be placed. Taking 
the muleta, he starts to show us what we go to 
bullfights to see: the difficult made easy. 

“The fundamental rules of the art, though sim- 
ply stated, are easily forgotten. You stand still; you 
extend the cloth to provoke the charge; you slow it 
down to a tempo and a rhythm of your choosing; 
and you take the bull off his natural course so that 
you are using his aggressiveness to make a pattern 
of your designing. The classic way of doing this is 
to move the leg further from the bull forward as 
soon as the charge begins, so that it is placed 
directly in his path, and then to take him around 
and beyond it with a single sweep of the muleta. 
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The Testing of a Bullfighter 


This is what Antonio does in groups of linked 
passes—three series with the right hand followed by 
three with the left. After the last pass in each 
right-handed group, he twirls slowly on his toes, 
transferring the cloth behind his back to the left 
hand, floats it across the bull’s dazzled eyes, and, 
completing his turn with uptilted head, walks softly 
away into a roar of applause. He goes in to kill 
well, leaning over the right horn, but unluckily hits 
bone twice before getting the sword in. He still re- 
ceives two ears but is visibly irked by his failure to 
kill cleanly. [“For Antonio,” a critic wrote after- 
wards, “those two unsuccessful stabs were like two 
discordant notes in a magnificent concerto.” 

“The third bull goes to Bienvenida, who dis- 
patches it discreetly but drably, cutting no trophies. 
[He did the same with the fifth.| Its clear that the 
afternoon is going to stand or fall by Ordonez’ 
ability to rise to the occasion: he must take on 
himself the heavy responsibility of demonstrating 
single-handed that pure toreo isn’t dead. Again one 
curses that Luis Miguel isn’t here to give him the 
spur of competition. 

“Bull No. 4, and it’s difficult; tends to stop in 
mid-charge; won’t lower its head to follow the lure 
but plunges through with horns perilously high. 
Such a bull needs patient and powerful teaching. 
To make the struggle beautiful—to combine the in- 
struction the bull needs with the artistry the crowd 


Luis Miguel Dominguin during a training session in his private arena on the outskirts of Madrid. 
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wants—this is the sort of challenge we expect great 
matadors to accept. It would be easy to avoid it, to 
settle for a few punishing passes and a swift kill. 
The crowd, though disappointed, would be tolerant. 

“Antonio, as he must, accepts it. [“Jn the great 
classroom of the plaza of Ronda,” said a critic, “the 
professor gave his lecture.”| First he tests the bull 
with both hands, gauges its flaws and merits, not- 
ing the angles and distances that dispose it to 
charge, and then sets about the arduous business 
of involving it in art. Halfway through a right- 
hand pass it stops. The horns swing up, a foot or 
so from Antonio’s body. Unmoved, he insists with 
the muleta. The bull looks from him to the cloth 
and back again; then, some crucial interior deci- 
sion having been forced upon him, lowers his head 
and follows the cloth. This moment is the key that 
opens the floodgate. Passes of all kinds now flow 
without impediment, guided by Antonio’s mar- 
velous wrists. The bull is literally his creature. ‘Ev- 
ery bull is a world, he once said, and how com- 
pletely he has explored this one! All is done with 
such courtesy: man and animal are collaborators, 
not adversaries. I recall a characteristic statement 
of Antonio’s: “You do not dominate the bull. You 
coincide with him.’ Over in the sunny seats, the 
crowd explodes into that syncopated flamenco ap- 
plause—clap, clap, clap, clapper-clapper-clapper 
clap—which you hear only in Andalusia, and there 
only when something superlative is happening. 
This time Antonio makes no mistake with the 
sword. One thrust, two ears and tail, delirium. . . 

“Nothing can stop the triumph now. The sixth 
bull, though no pushover, presents fewer problems, 
and Antonio shows us all the treasures of his 
repertoire. This would not be a good bullfight to 
see if it were your first. In these sure hands every- 
thing looks too safe and simple. To appreciate An- 
tonio in this vein it is necessary to know how mon- 
strously hard the job is, to have seen what a 
botched, disorganized mess can be made of it, even 
by the best. Passes with both hands, high and low; 
whirling molinetes; naturales citing from the front, 
facing the horns head on so that an error with the 
cloth means a certain goring; circular passes, tak- 
ing the bull right round the body—and all per- 
formed in the same small area of sand. Elegance is 
matched by economy. Have I ever seen Antonio 
better than this? In individual bulls, yes. For a 
whole afternoon, no. [ANTONIO ORDOÑEZ IN HIS 
PLENITUDE was the headline in El Ruedo, the lead- 
ing bullfight magazine. Its review began: “The 
maestro of Ronda, whose toreo is at this moment a 
perfect synthesis of the styles of the two colossi 
called Joselito and Belmonte, gave today a matchless 
recital of all that classical bullfighting should be.” 
Joselito, who could do everything well, and Bel- 
monte, who could do a few things unforgettably, 
were the twin heroes of bullfighting’s Golden Age, 
_ more than half a century ago. I have sometimes— 


though rarely—heard a medern matador likened to 
one or the other, never before to both. Even allowing 
for the extravagance and sycophancy of much bull- 
fight criticism, this is a unique tribute.] Another fine 
kill, two more ears, another tail, and the crowd on 
its feet shouting ‘Tore-ro!’ as Antonio circles the 
ring. The hometown audience rises to its hero: for 
whatever the national repercussions may be, this is 
above all a local occasion, its aim the raising of 
money for Ronda’s hospitals. 

“Imperceptibly the chant changes to ‘So-bre-ro!’ 
The sobrero is the substitute bull that must always 
be available in the corrals in case one of the others 
is underweight or in any way lamed or incapaci- 
tated before the fight. The public is asking Antonio 
to buy it for them. The taurine regulations nowa- 
days forbid this once common practice on the 
grounds that it gives rich matadors an unfair ad- 
vantage over poor ones, But this is a special day; 
the crowd’s clamor is shaking the ancient bullring; 
and when Antonio crosses to the presidential box 
and begs, hat in hand, for permission, the presi- 
dent wisely grants it. 

“The zoril gate is only half open when the bull 
charges and splits it in two with his horn. This is 
easily the biggest of the afternoon. And a beauty: 
noble as well as powerful. 

“Pointless to list the passes. The fight unfolds in 
an atmosphere of intoxication, with Antonio the 
cool center of the tumult. As with all great displays 
in the ring, it’s as if bull and man were both ani- 
mated by the same profound source of energy— 
animal impulse compressed and canalized into de- 
liberate beauty. The cape slowly billowing, the bull 
surging with it, never less and seldom more than a 
foot from its folds; the whole making an image 
like a great ship under sail. At this level bull- 
fighting temporarily heals the rift, dissolves the 
tension, between reason and instinct, intellect and 
passion. The animal, by the end, is part of us. We 
no longer regard it as an alien force, outrageous in 
its violence, at all costs to be vanquished. Beneath 
an apparent contradiction—the bull’s power versus 
the man’s intelligence—we perceive a deeper har- 
mony. Failure to achieve this perception was the 
fatal error of King Pentheus in Euripides’ master- 
piece, The Bacchae, who tried to suppress the ani- 
mal in man instead of accepting it, and died hor- 
ribly in consequence. 

“Appropriately, Antonio kills (at the second at- 
tempt) in the rare and dangerous fashion called 
recibiendo—not running at the bull with the sword, 
but awaiting the charge, accepting it. 

“The crowd is a snowstorm of waving handker- 
chiefs. Two ears; the tail; still the storm persists. A 
hoof is cut; then another. Awarding hooves is also 
against the modern rules; but since it was illegal to 
fight the bull anyway, who cares? Admirers swarm 
into the ring—old men as well as boys—and An- 
tonio is lifted onto their shoulders, and borne out 





with the news into the rejoicing streets of Ronda. 
“Scanning my notes, I make a discovery of 
purely statistical significance. In this corrida An- 
tonio has cut 8 ears, 3 tails, and 2 hooves. Unless 
I’m mistaken, this adds up to more trophies than 
any matador in the whole history of bullfighting 
has ever won in a single afternoon. [I was not mis- 
ken 
walked back in silence to the hotel, grabbed a 
able at the bar, and ordered twenty-four dry 
sherries for myself, my friends, and anyone else 
‘who might need them. Conversation—apart from 
exchanges of understanding nods and smiles—was 
out of the question for a long time. One merely 
wanted to savor the experience while it was fresh 
in memory. (Apart from anything else, one was 
crying.) If anyone at that instant had denied that 
the man we had just been watching was one of the 
greatest artists in the world, I would probably have 
hit him. A minor torero I know slightly came up 
and whispered in my ear: “Today we have drunk 
from the fountain of bullfighting.” (They really 
~ talk like that.) I offered him a sherry to top it off. 
No doubt about it, Antonio had made his point. 
The throne was not empty, the king not deposed. 
All was as it had been before the clowns arrived. 
There was a party until dawn at the matador’s 
house in Ronda. Next day the critics all raved in 
ir different manners, but one word appeared in 
ery review: “Apotheosis.” Typical of many was 
man who said: “Don Antonio returned with 
í majesty and mastery as before—if not 
more. His four faenas have already passed into the 
history of bullfighting.” Another writer recalled 
what Ordofiez had said when asked how he felt af- 
ter a successful corrida: “I do not know how to say 
it. All I know is that when you have fought as you 
wish to fight, your bones ache, right to the mar- 
row.” “On this great day,” the writer continued, 
“the pain of art came upon Antonio Ordofiez and 
penetrated more deeply than the marrow of his 
bones. It must have reached the marrow of his 
soul.” 


Last spring Ordoñez said to a friend: “Some- 
times when I cape bulls in the country and I am 
feeling well and strong, I begin to think that per- 
haps. . . But as soon as I take a shower, the wa- 

ter washes away those wicked thoughts of return- 

ing to bullfighting.” I saw him a week after the 
Ronda fight and asked if he had had any wicked 
thoughts lately. He grinned and shook his head. 
“The shower washed them away again,” he said. 
“Next year will be the same as this year. I shall 

fight only one corrida. The Goyesca at Ronda.” 
date is the first week of September. The 
airport is Malaga. The best hotel in Ronda 
Victoria. Aves I am told, the de- 


FAUSTUS AND I 


I went to the opera and God was not there. 

I was, at the time, in my apprenticeship. 

The voices were as full as goblets; in midair 

I caught them and threw them back. A form of worst 
In those vacant moments when our Lord sleeps 

I have the voices. A cry that is mine for keeps. 


I went to the galleries and God was not there, l 
only Mother Roulin and her baby, an old man infa 
his face lined in black and with a strange stare 
in his black, black eyes. They seemed to hunt 

me down. At the gallery Van Gogh was violent 

as the crows in the wheat field began their last asce t 


Three roads led to that death. All of them blind. 
The sky had the presence of a thousand blue eyes 
and the wheat beat itself. The wheat was not kind. 
The crows go up immediately like an old man’s lies 
The crimes, my Dutchman, that wait within us all 
crawled out of that sea long before the fall. . 


I went to the bookstore and God was not there. 
Doctor Faustus was baby blue with a Knopf dog 

on his spine. He was frayed and threadbare 

with needing. The arch-deceiver and I had a dialogu 
The Debble and I, the Father of Lies himself, 
communed, as it were, from the bookshelf. 


I have made a pact and a half in my day 

and stolen Godes Boke during a love affair, 

the Gideon itself for all devout salesmen who pra 
The Song of Solomon was underlined by some eatlie 
The rest of the words turned to wood in my hands 

I am not immortal. Faustus and I are the also-ran. 


by Anne Sexton 
















BUCKY IN TROUBLE 


LONDON, APRIL 17 (UPI 


BUCKY WUNDERLICK, THE AMERICAN ROCK 
MUSIC STAR, HAS BEEN HELD FOR QUESTIONING BY 
POLICE HERE AFTER ALLEGEDLY SETTING FIRE TO A 
STEWARDESS ABOARD A TWA 747 JUST BEING 
CLEARED FOR TAKEOFF AT LONDON AIRPORT. 


ACCORDING TO SEVERAL EYEWITNESSES, 
WUNDERLICK, 24, HAD COMPLAINED OF BEING AIR- 
SICK, ALTHOUGH THE PLANE HAD NOT YET LEFT 
THE GROUND, AND WAS PURPORTEDLY ACTING IN A 
LOUD AND DISRUPTIVE MANNER. WHEN PATTI 
STEPNEY, 22, OF FALLS CHURCH, VA., ONE OF 
TWELVE CABIN ATTENDANTS ABOARD THE LONDON 
TO NEW YORK FLIGHT, ATTEMPTED TO CALM THE 
CONTROVERSIAL ENTERTAINER, HE REPUTEDLY SET 
FIRE TO HER UNIFORM WITH A CIGARETTE LIGHTER 
SAID BY AN ASSOCIATE TO BE A GIFT OF AN 
UNIDENTIFIED MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ROYAL 
FAMILY, 


THE FLIGHT WAS DELAYED WHILE PASSENGERS 
USED BLANKETS TO SMOTHER THE FLAMES, 
ALLOWING MISS STEPNEY TO BE ESCORTED FROM 
THE 355-TON JETLINER BY AIRPORT PERSONNEL. A 
TWA SPOKESMAN LATER SAID SHE WAS BEING 
RUSHED TO A MEDICAL FACILITY FOR OBSERVATION 
AND POSSIBLE TREATMENT. SIMULTANEOUSLY, 
LONDON POLICE RELEASED A STATEMENT SAYING 
THEY ARE HOLDING MR. WUNDERLICK, WHO WAS 
REMOVED FROM THE PLANE FOLLOWING A BRIEF 
STRUGGLE, EYEWITNESSES SAID. 


“PEACE-LOVING MEN EVERYWHERE .DEPLORE THE 
ENGLISH PENCHANT FOR VIOLENCE,” THE 
.. INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN FIGURE WAS QUOTED 
“BY A COMPANION AS HAVING REMARKED, 
FOLLOWING ANOTHER BRIEF ALTERCATION INSIDE 
: POLICE VEHICLE MOMENTS AFTER HE WAS LED 





~ by Don DeLillo 


FROM THE 22 MILLION DOLLAR JETLINER, 
REPORTEDLY BLEEDING FROM A GASH OVER HIS 
LEFT EYE AND SAID TO BE WEARING A TEAM JERSEY 
BEARING THE LEGEND TOTTENHAM HOTSPUR. 


BUCKY AT THE ROUND TABLE 


Excerpts from seminar conducted jointly by the se- 
nior editorial board of Chance Mainway Publica- 
tions and the Issues Committee of the Permanent 
Symposium for the Restoration of Democratic Op- 
tions. 


THE COMMITTEE 
Robert. Fielder 

Turner Bakey 

Grace Hall 

Lester E. B. Niles 
Walter Jencks Olmstead 
Clarence B. Washington 


CM PUBLICATIONS 
Sam L. Bradley 

Ross Holroyd 

Aline Olmstead 
George Porter 


SPECIAL GUEST 
Bucky Wunderlick 


MR. FIELDER: Turning now to our guest at this 
morning's round table, I'd like to begin by taking 
this opportunity to welcome him, if I may, to our 
Chula Vista complex. 


BW: Yes, you may. 


MR. FIELDER: We’re not accustomed so much to 
this kind of discussion as we are to a different 
level or range, for example on the freedoms, or 












< House and Senate priorities, or the emerging issue 
_ of pleadings and writs. But no phenomenon in re- 
<- cent years in perhaps the whole history of what we 
might call popular American culture has so 
brought about a massing of opinion one way or 
the other among the men and women, and I count 
myself among them, as do, Pm sure, most if not all 
the individuals at this morning’s round table, 
about whether or not we can profitably undertake 
a dialogue with the kind of young people who are 
at the very center of all this noise, and I hope no- 
body objects to that word. Please feel free to ad- 
‘dress yourself to this question in your own words 
> because we're not, although it may seem so to you, 
the kind of not-with-it people, not at all the stuffed 
shirts we may seem so to you, and we’ve heard 
this kind of subfamily vernacular, and even the 
gracious ladies present at this morning’s session, I 
might venture to guess. 









BW: Noise, right. It’s the sound. Hertz and 
- megahertz. We mash their skulls with a whole lot 
of watts. Electricity, right. It’s a natural force. 
We're processing a natural force. Electricity is na- 
ture every bit as much as sex is nature. By sex, I 
- mean fucking and the like. Electric current is ev- 
erywhere. We run it through a system of wires, ca- 
bles, mikes, amps, and so on. It’s just nature. 
Sometimes we put words to it. Nobody can hear 
the words because they get drowned out by the 
noise, which is only natural. Our last album we re- 
corded live to get the people’s screams in and sub- 
~~ merge the words even more and they were gibber- 
ish words anyway. Screaming’s essential to our 
sound. now. The whole thing is nature processed 


cess nature, which I personally regard as a hideous 
screeching bitch of a thing, being a city boy my- 
self. 


MISS HALL: Yes, noise. Extraordinary. How, pre- 
cisely, one wonders, do you do with it what you do 

with it? I freely confess to a kind of global mi- 
graine every time I go anywhere near one of your 
records, I mean totally apart from the question of 
decibels, there’s that intermixture of instruments or 
something that’s so sort of shattering to one’s com- 
posure, to put it mildly. 





BW: Thats why were so great. We make noise. 
We make it louder than anybody else and also 
better. Any curly-haired boy can write wind-swept 
ballads. You have to crush people’s heads. That’s 
the only way to make those fuckers listen. 


: : Don DeLillo is the author of Americana and End Zone. 
“The Bucky Wunderlick Story” is drawn from his forth- 
coming Great Jones Street. 









through instruments and sound controls. We pro- 


at, really, I think, is the more basic question of hu- 
man values, human concerns. 


MR. HOLROYD: I think what George is really 
trying to get at is the effect of this type of 
thing... 


MR. PORTER: No, no, no, no, no. 
MR. BAKEY: Lunch. 


MRS. OLMSTEAD: Do you consider yourself an 
artist? 


BW: The true artist makes people move. When 
people read a book or look at a painting, they just 
sit there or stand there. A long time ago that was 
OK, that was hip, that was art. Now it’s different. 
I make people move. My sound lifts them right off 
their ass. I make it happen. Understand. I make it 
happen. What Id like to do really is I'd like to in- 
jure people with my sound, Maybe actually kill 
some of them. They'd come there knowing full 
well. Then we’d play and sing and people in the 
audience would be frozen with pain or writhing 
with pain and some of them would actually die 
from the effects of our words and music. It isn’t an 
easy thing to create, the right sound at the proper 
volume. People actually collapsing in pain. They’d 
come there knowing full well. People dying from 
the effects of all this beauty and power. That’s art, 
sweetheart. I make it happen. 


MR. NILES: At this point I suspect you’re only 
being half-serious. 


BW: Which half? 


MR. BAKEY: You're not saying, or are you, that 
the only thing you do is make loud noises and this 
is what explains the Wunderlick formulation or 
ethos. 


BW: My whole life is tinged with melancholy. The 
more I make people move, the closer I get to per- 
sonal inertness. With everybody jumping the way 
they do and holding their heads in the manner 
they’re inclined to hold their heads, I feel in kind 
of a mood of melancholy because I myself am 
kind of tired of all the movement and would like 
to flatten myself against a wall and become inert. 


MISS HALL: Quite. 


MR. BRADLEY: I wonder if you'd like to discuss 
the origin and meaning of the phrase pee-pee- 
maw-maw. I know it’s traceable to you and it 
seems to be sweeping the country at the moment. 
Everywhere I go, and I do extensive traveling, I 
see people wearing shirts and trousers with those- 
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little syllables on them, not to mention seeing pee- 
pee-maw-maw on shopping bags, buttons, decals, 
bumper stickers, and even hearing dolls say it over 
and over, five-dollar talking dolls that say that 
phrase over and over. I know it’s all traceable to 
you and I wonder what it all signifies, if anything. 


BW: Childhood incantation. 
MR. BAKEY: Ah. 


MRS. OLMSTEAD: Perhaps you’d care to elabo- 
rate. 


BW: As a little kid in the street I used to hear 
older kids saying it. It’s one of the earliest memo- 
ries of my life. Older kids playing in the street at 
night. I'd be on the stoop or watching from a win- 
dow. Too little to play with the older kids. Sum- 
mer nights on the street in New York. Very early 
memory. These kids chanting to each other. Pee- 
pee-maw-maw. I don’t think anybody knew what it 
meant or where it came from. Probably twelfth- 
century England or the Vikings or the Moors. 
These kids chanting it on the street. Pee-pee-maw- 
maw. Pee-pee-maw-maw. Chants like that can be 
traced to the dawn of civilization. Like games kids 
play can be traced a thousand years back to kids 
in India. Same with incantations. It’s an interesting 
subject. You should schedule it. 


MR. FIELDER: For my closing remarks, which I 
promise you will be kept as brief as humanly pos- 
sible, given the pronounced oratorical bias of your 
speaker and chairman, Pd like simply to say that 
this has been a most dynamic round table, surely 
for me a most instructive one as well, as it was I 
believe for all of us gathered here, although each 
no doubt has his or her own idea of levels of 
merit, remembering our own Turner Bakey and his 
oft-quoted rejoinder to Eddings’ paraphrase of 
Larue during the Arts Leadership Committee’s 
brunch on genocide. At any rate, thanks one and 
all. And now for a dip in the pool. 


WORDS-AND-MUSIC 
BUCKY WUNDERLICK 


PEE-PEE-MAW-MAW 


Blank mumble blat 
Babble song babble song 
Foaming at the mouth 
Won ton soupie 


Spit gargle retch 

Easter bunny juke puke 
Family zoo me and you 
Moo moo moo 
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The beast is loose 
Least is best 
Pee-pee-maw-maw 
The beast is loose 
Least is best 
Pee-pee-maw-maw 


Nil nully void 

Biting down on hankychiffs 
Where’s the end round this bend 
Scream dream baby 


Boo holler hoot 

Picking on the ear string 
Cut a slice of steel guitar 
Spang bang clang 


The beast is loose 
Least is best 
Pee-pee-maw-maw 


The beast is loose 
Least is best 

Pee-pee-maw-maw 
Pee-pee-maw-maw 


“Pee-Pee-Maw-Maw” 

Words-and-music Bucky Wunderlick 
Copyright © 1971 Teepee Music 

All rights administered Transparanoia Inc. 


BUCKY MEETS THE PRESS 


Complete transcript of interview conducted by Steven 
Grey, editor in chief of Ibex, a Journal of Rock Art. 


GREY: Hey, man, glad you could make it over. 
Just like to start off the proceedings by asking a 
couple or three questions about the mountain 
tapes. Are you figuring to just sit on this material 
or is there a release date for this material or what? 
It’s been a long time between releases and people 
are starting to wonder about that and in a business 
like our business you hear all kinds of things and I 
wanted to start off by asking straight out . . . 


WUNDERLICK: (garbled) 


GREY: Could you try to aim your words right at 
the thing there? Where you going? Hey, man, 
where you going? 


WUNDERLICK: (garbled) 
GREY: Hey, man. Aw, hey. Aw, come on back, 


man. Aw, no. Aw, hey. We just got . . . we just 
. . aw, man, no. 





People eisher ask for Beefeate 
or they ask for gin. 





Will everyone 
who thinks 
< uto Insurance 
costs too much 
please stand up? 


What’s No-Fault? Simple. Accident settlements 
are based on loss instead of blame. Your insurance 
company pays your actual medical costs, lost 
wages, other economic loss. The other driver’s 
company pays his. It’s fast and fair. Lawsuits to 
decide fault are eliminated. So money is saved. 


You’d expect an idea this good would spread fast, 

but only a few states have done anything about 

it. Where the law is strong and eliminates most 

lawsuits, insurance costs have come down. When 

the law doesn’t reduce lawsuits, little is saved. 
Most states have not acted at all. 


America needs action on No-Fault 


Now’s your chance to be heard. State legislatures 
are convening and they’re the ones who decide the 
kind of auto insurance you live with. Many have 
already scheduled discussions of No-Fault laws. 


It works, too. For example, a No-Fault law be- 
came effective in Massachusetts in 1971. The first 
year alone saved car owners more than $61,000,000 
on the cost of their auto insurance. 


LIFE & CASUALTY 


So now’s the time to ask for action in your state. 
You can urge a strong law that reduces insurance 
costs and returns more of your premium dollar in 
benefits to you. And when that kind of law is pro- 
posed, you'll find Ætna supporting it every way 
we can. 


You get action 
with Etna 

















PORTRAIT OF BUCKY 


Feature story, reprinted in its entirety, from Celeb- 
rity Teen, volume 19, number 8, copyright © 1971 by 
Star System Inc., all rights reserved, reprinted by 
permission. 


ROCK STAR REVEALS SWEATER FETISH!!! 
by Carmela Bevilacqua 


-After Pd interviewed hard-to-interview Bucky 
Wunderlick in his spectacular mountain retreat 
overlooking a shimmering lake in the rugged, sce- 
nic Adirondacks, I came away feeling just a mite 
dazed by his gentleness and quiet charm. After all, 
the supercharged world of rock ’n’ roll isn’t my 
usual beat, in addition to which everybody knows 
how difficult and temperamental Bucky is sup- 
posed to be, so imagine how delightfully surprised 
I was by his feather-soft nature. In fact it was a 
day full of surprises, including a strange and bi- 
zarre visit from an unexpected guest. 

But to get back to the beginning, maybe “inter- 
view” is the wrong word. Bucky didn’t actually an- 
- swer any of my questions. Formal answers, no. But 
talk to me he certainly did! Nodding his head 
slowly at my queries about his personal and pro- 
fessional life, Bucky chatted slowly and with a kind 
of sleepy charm about his dreams and his fears, 
about music and love and poetry, about people, 
oceans, streets, and trees. Such was the hypnotic 


< quality of his voice that at times it was difficult to 


catch what he was saying. Sometimes his voice 
would drop away to a whisper and other times he 
just seemed to ramble on, stringing words together 
in an aimless pattern. As Bucky talked, his lady of 
the hour drifted in and out, occasionally joining 
the conversation. Since you’re probably dying to 
know, I won’t waste any time telling you that she’s 
slim and dusty-blond, and she goes by the name of 
Mazola June. (“They named me after the corn 
oil,” she said in a lil ole drawl of a voice.) After she 
drifted off thataway, I asked Bucky to fill in the 
details on this female friend of marriageable age. 

“We're running death sprints,” he said myster- 
iously, and although I tried to prod him on the 
subject of marriage in the near future and the pos- 
sibility of children and a life far removed from the 
tawdry glitter, he never returned to the subject of 
his pretty (and private) companion. 

It was about this time that one of Bucky’s ever- 
present aides, flunkies, or what-have-you came 
slouching in to report that “some creep” had 
breached security and was hanging around in the 
hall outside, hoping to be granted an audience 
with the star himself. Bucky replied with a shrug 
and the intruder was ushered in. He was a small- 
ish, pale man and he looked directly into Bucky’s 
eyes, spoke four sentences, and then left without 
waiting for a reply. 





The Bucky Wunderlick Story 


“What you have to teach is greater than our ca- 
pacity to learn. You must stop so we can under- 
stand what you’ve been doing. I’ve come a thou- 
sand miles to see you. Now begins the long wait 
until you come to me.” 

Later, Bucky and I watched the sun sink into 
the lake in a riotous blaze of color. I asked him 
about his obviously undeserved reputation for con- 
troversy and mayhem, and when he made no reply 
other than a clown’s sad smile, I wondered aloud 
how difficult it must be for him to occupy the 
stormy heights of his profession, how hard to en- 
dure the constant stress of being number one in a 
business where the roadside is strewn with casual- 
ties. 

“Wear sweaters,” Bucky said softly in the fading 
glow of twilight, sitting just a yard away from me 
on the spacious patio behind the house in the 
gathering chill. “Sweaters absorb the major impact. 
I wear three and sometimes four sweaters every- 
where I go, weather permitting. Not on stage. I’m 
not talking about on stage. On stage you've got to 
be naked at the moment of impact. That’s the mo- 
ment of ultimate truth and ultimate falsehood, and 
the only way to go is go naked. Off stage, I wear 
sweaters. One on top of the other. All kinds. Three 
and four and sometimes five sweaters.” 

Mazola June came out then, wrapped in the 
longest scarf I've ever seen in my life, and before 
too long they’d both nodded off to dreamy sleep, 
right there in front of me, a pair of babes in the 
northern wood. 


BUCKY WUNDERLICK’S LAST PARTY 


out to mail them. The cards had been 
bought in various timeless lands. Palms, 
mosques, and jungle. I walked down the Bowery 
trying to find a mailbox. I put my hands in my 
pockets and moved sideways into the wind, trying 
to slice through, to minimize. 
(A corporation word but perfect for our time.) 
Maybe that was the answer I needed, the one 
route back. So simple. To decide to love the age. 
To stencil myself in its meager design. A mailbox 
was visible through snow flurries. It was pleasant 
to drop the little cards in, adding ten names to the 
great circulatory process of delay. Simple. I might 
yield to the seductions of void, taking a generation 
with me into blank climates, far beyond any place 
we'd been before, chancing endless pain to our 
children, misbirth and aphasia, all asleep in drool. 
I had no idea how I might begin. It was important, 
I knew, never to fear the end of any line I might 
venture to trace. Important never to alter levels of 
purpose. Never to satirize or pursue small ironies 
or curtsy to the one-handed clapping of the taste- 
ful and humane. Fd have to hand myself over to 


: ¥ wrote postcards to ten people and I went 
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the structures that defined the time. Float on its 
clotted oil. Become obese with power and self- 
loathing. How else to remake myself, to pass the 
point I'd found, the proportion needed and feared, 
nothing to nothing. Opel waited in bed, tangled 
among the sheets, her body labyrinthine in shrouds 
and pockets of sloppy linen. It was an evil thing to 
consider, allying myself with the barest parts of 
mass awareness, land policed by the king’s lin- 
guists, by technicians in death-system control, cor- 
porate disease consultants, profiteers of the fetus 
industry. I wondered whether Pd need a new fol- 
lowing or whether the old would simply rearrange 
itself to accommodate my second coming. This was 
possibly the most interesting aspect of the problem. 
But either way Pd be the epoch’s barren hero, a 
man who knew the surest way to minimize. 

“I hated to get rid of those cards,” Opel said. 
“They were so beautifully ugly.” 

“What did they say?” 

“They said it’s your birthday in four days and 
would so-and-so come over for a little ether and 
muscatel.” 

“Thanks for letting me know.” 

“I thought you’d read them.” 

“I looked at the pictures.” 

“You see, I thought you’d read them and that 
your failure to comment was an indication of tacit 
approval. That’s what I frankly and sincerely 
thought, as a matter of fact. Anyway, they'll be 
here in four days. It'll be the last party. Assuming 
everybody’s still at the addresses the cards were 
mailed to.” 

“Nobody’s coming here in four days,” I said. 

“Why not?” 

“I didn’t mail the cards.” 

“Lie,” she said. “I caught you in a lie. You 
hadn’t read the cards so there was no reason not 
to mail them.” 

“I lied when I said I hadn’t read them. But I’m 
telling the truth now. I read them. But I didn’t 
mail them.” 

“You're too messed up to read.” 

“OK, it’s true I hadn’t read them. But I sus- 
pected what was written on them. So I didn’t mail 
them.” 

“Not even remotely convincing.” 

“I gave them away. There was a beggar over 
near Stanton Street. I gave him the postcards to 
sell for black bread and soup. The beggar then re- 
vealed himself to be a sixteenth-century English 
saint. Nigel of Chelsea. He gave me his credit card 
to use for thirty days without fear of criminal pros- 
ecution.” 

“I always know when you’re lying regardless of 
what comes out of your mouth. You become very 
still. And your eyes get hard. You try to overpower 
the person you're lying to. When I lie I try to slip 
past like a little stream. But you, you’re like Easter 
Island.” 
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“Tell me who’s showing up for the last party.” 

“Oh, everybody.” 

“Can you give me an example?” 

“Oh, you know, everybody.” 

“Bright lights of the past. Is that it?” 

“The. neon creepies.” 

“Opel, shit.” 

“They’re just folks, Bucky.” 

I slept with my head somewhere under her arm. 
When I woke up it was nearly dark. Opel never 
appeared peaceful in sleep. There were other 
times, certain expressions she made, when I could 
see exactly what she’d looked like at the age of 
ten; this funny child smiled out from the middle of 
her face. But in sleep she was faintly angry, twice 
her true age, laboring through dreams and panic, a 
menopausal line coursing down her jaw. Sleep 
drained her of impulsiveness and failed to replace 
it with some approximation of its opposite, serenity 
or resignation. Opel did not rest easily. She was a 
bed-fighter, kicking, angling for position, making 
carnivorous noises. The trance was a kindlier state 
for her. In the past we’d cruised together into vari- 
ous distorted modes and she never failed to evolve 
security from a chemical’s endless suburbs. She be- 
longed dead center in that ferocious calm; it 
steadied her as sleep never could. I woke her up 
now and made love with whatever strength I could 
summon, whatever bruising resolution, a fresh edge 
to body and mind, drawn from that walk in the 
wind, power-resurgent-now, teased by the feeling I 
might soon return to the sound outside. Her body 
gave me back the heat of sleep, responding slowly, 
no longer greedy in its freedoms, a body rising like 
bread, her loins poised, tongue at my ear, hand 
knuckling along my spine, and it was art we 
sought to shape, a moral form to master com- 
merce, the bodies we were and the danger we need- 
ed, that of dredging each others insufficien- 
cies, touring the deepest holes. We rode an odd 
moment now, laughter back and forth, her eyes 
alert to love’s delight, an instant only, then 
down to pelvic business, rack and pinion, the 
poets word dropping off the page. Through the 
day, Opel remained in bed, resting up (she said) 
for her mercantile encounter. I dialed numbers on 
the dead phone. 

“Why is ecology so boring to read about?” she 
said. 

“For the same reason destruction is such fun.” 

“Old magazines are pretty. Don’t you think?” 

“Sure, why not.” 

“This one says Spain is a land of contrast. TI 
have to go there soon.” 

“It may not be timeless enough for you.” 

“Right now I need contrast. The eye gets tired 
as hell seeing the same surroundings. That’s the 
second and final justification for travel, as a matter 
of fact. To keep the eye interested.” 

“What's the first?” I said. 









The American forest still belongs 
to the American people. 


33% public and private forestland not suitable for commercial trees, 


or set aside for parks and wilderness areas. 


And to a Jot of people. 

To begin with, four million 
individual Americans own 39% of the 
entire forest—a forest that’s still near- 
ly three-fourths as large as it was 
when Columbus landed. 

Then, too, everybody shares 
ownership in that 19% of the forest 
owned by federal and state govern- 
ments which supplies so much of the 
raw material for building our houses 
and cities and making our paper 
products. 

And when you add the 17 mil- 
lion acres of forestland that’s been set 
aside for parks and wilderness areas, 
and the government land not suitable 
for growing commercial trees, the 
American people—individually or 
collectively—own 91% of America’s 
753 million acres of forest. 

So if the forest industries seem 


39% individually-owned forestland. 












% state and federal forestland. 





to own more than their 9%, it’s prol 
ably because with responsible, scie1 
tific management they’ve been abl 
to make this 9% produce 26% of al 
the raw material we need for today’ 
wood and paper products, and stil 
keep America green and growing. 
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SONY. 
Only s Trini system let 

electron bone hit acorn la broken stripes 


for greater brightness. 
And thats a fact. 


What you see here is for real. A picture actually 
broadcast over closed-circuit TV, and photographed 
off a Sony Trinitron screen. 

In the circle, there's a small portion of that same 
picture, photographed through a microscope. 

If you did this with anyone else's screen, youd 
see the 3 colors in isolated dots, or ovals. 

But Trinitron has something unique called an 
Aperture Grille. 

It lets the 3 electron beams hit the screen in 
unbroken stripes. 

That way more electrons get to the screen. And you 
get a brighter picture from Sony. 

No baloney. 

You also get a sharper picture. 

That's because Trinitron has one big lens, instead 
of three small ones. 

The bigger lens lets the electron beams focus better. 

And you get a sharper picture. 

From Sony. No baloney. 

How about reliability? Today, most color TV manufacturers 
use all-solid-state for their more expensive models. 

Sony uses all-solid-state for all their models. 

It youre technically inclined, write for our 12-page Trinitron 
pamphlet. Or simply stop in at any Sony dealer's. 

Once youve seen our Trinitron perform, you'll know were 
not giving you any baloney. 


SONY. 


Write: Pamphlet Offer, Sony, 47-47 Van Dam St., L.I.C., N.Y. 11101. © 1973 Sony Corp. of America. 












(A modest invention.) 


We were caught recently with 
an unexpected hankering for 
something different. Thumbed 
through a recipe book and 
decided on the daiquiri. The 
recipe called for a liquor we O 
never use. So we improvised, 
and discovered the Smirnoff 
Daiquiri. While it’s not com- 
pletely original, it is a rather 
nice twist on an old standby. 

You might try it one day 
when you feel like something 


slightly newfangled. leaves you breathl o 
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“To become a thing. I told you that.” 

“But is there any land that isn’t a land of con- 
trast?” 

“I don’t know. But Spain makes an outright 
claim. If you went somewhere where they didn’t 
make the claim, you’d be taking a big chance. You 
might get there and find no contrast at all. No, it’s 
definitely Spain. Pm going to Spain.” 

“Spain,” I said into the phone. “Get me the 
Spain the tourist never sees.” 

“When are you getting out of here, Bucky? 
Don’t you want to make some sounds? You 
haven’t written anything, you haven’t played, you 
haven’t even hummed. What the hell, man.” 

“What the hell, man.” 

“You should be playing.” 

“You should be dealing,” I said. “Where’s your 
man? If your man doesn’t show up, where are you 
then? You'll have to go back to Texas and manage 
your daddy’s empire. You want to deal, that’s 
dealing. Why’d you ever leave? Come up here in 
this freezing gray slush. Hang around in that little 
bed waiting for some longtime weird geek bureau- 
crat to drive up in his pimpmobile and knock on 
your door. It makes no sense.” 

“Could be you’re right. But I know one thing. 
My eyes need contrast.” 

“Spain,” I said into the phone. 


% peared in the room. Some I knew; others 

were unknown to me. I sat in the bowl- 
shaped canvas chair. Opel led the celebrants 
around me. I nodded, blinked, and occasionally 
touched another’s jutting hand. I had little to say 
but was sure no one would mind. They already 
knew my voice. It was my presence they were ea- 
ger to record, the simple picture of man-in-chair, a 
memory-print to trade for other people’s time. 

“Pm the film maker Axel Gregg.” 

Lycra Spandex, Tia Maria, and Vegemato were 
among the early arrivals. The first two had under- 
gone sex changes but it wasn’t clear from which 
gender to which. Vegemato consisted of a tiny 
brainpan recklessly troweled with three hundred 
pounds of stale male flesh. Slowly the room began 
to fill. It became obvious the original ten were in- 
tent on trebling. People spoke of where they lived, 
in what shamble of rooms or post-atomic street. Of 
their health, poor and poorer. Of bands of howling 
boys abroad in Noho. Of spring on the banks of 
the East River, when bodies rise to the surface, 
braided in weed and pecked by idle fish. Someone 
mentioned the loft he’d just moved into, a large 


; oe days later, people of various sorts ap- 


a windy place, floors buckled and humped, no lights 


without a kite and key. Of teen-age wino com- 
munes. Vegemato modeled nude for art students at 
Cooper Union. Chester Greenlee panhandled on 
Eighth Street, wearing a Mickey Mouse mask. Miss 


The Bucky Wunderlick Story _ - 


Mott lived alone on Mott Street, as in the past, 
called Miss Rivington, she’d lived on Rivington 
Street, and on Canal Street as Miss Canal. She 
was in her late sixties (it was speculated), a col- 
lector of Dad’s Root. Beer bottles and copies of the 
Wall Street Journal. 1 took a breath and then an- 
other. A man smoked a pipe, sitting with legs 
jauntily crossed, dressed in patched corduroy. The 
neon creepies chatted and wept, bad teeth, worse 
posture. 

“This is the last party, everybody.” 

“Look, Pm wearing my forty-dollar chinchilla 
Luv Glove. It’s a gesture. We need gestures today. 
People’s stomachs are shrinking with fear. We need 
to wear each other’s underwear. I issue this edict. 
Wear each other’s underwear. It’s a gesture of faith 
in each other. It’s the end of fear.” 

“Pve been celibate for three months and it’s so 
great. It-is-so-great. Celibate. Say that word extra 
fast. Celibate. It’s like a dance step. Celibate, celi- 
bate. When you consider the people I was giving 
myself to, it’s no big surprise how great it is being 
celibate. It-is-so-great. Celibate’s my second favor- 
ite word of all time. My favorite’s cobblestones. 
Say it slowww-ly. It’s soft, it’s hard, it’s wobbly, it’s 
firm. Cobblestones. I have to do this kind of thing 
to keep my mind off sex. Celibate, celibate, celi- 
bate.” 

“Oh God my head. Oh my whole mind. My 
limbs and extremities. Oh God my hair, my nails, 
my pores.” 

“Pm troubled by movie dreams. Glamorous 
faces appear and disappear. All the great names. I 
find it troubling for some reason. I wake up fearful 
and unsettled. The faces are sad. Maybe that’s it. 
The sadness of great fame. The famous movie 
dead. Dead but not dead. That’s why I’m unsettled 
maybe. Because they’re unsettled. Dead but not 
really dead, never really dead. The whole concept 
of movies is so fundamentally Egyptian. Movies 
are dreams. Pyramids. Great rivers of sleep. The 
great and the glamorous with their legendary 
sphinxlike profiles. I wake up trembling.” 

“Tl luv-glove you to death, puddy-cat.” 

“Christ a’mighty, Pm so sick and tired of being 
efficient. Nobody gets anything done but me. Pm- 
always the one. I like it and yet I don’t like it. It’s 
as though Pm under a curse. Nora’s hopeless. The 
motorcycle people come and go, tromping dog-poo 
all over the place. Mack is supposed to get a job 
but Mack shows no sign of vital functions. Lloyd 
Boyd dropped in the other day just long enough to 
collapse on the floor with nicotine poisoning, if you 
can believe such a thing. Nora’s hopeless. Nora’s 
lover is into a Latin rhythm thing and has cha-cha 
contests all day long, himself against the world. So 
who does that leave to get things done? And I en- 
joy it. It’s like a sickness, my own special curse. I 
enjoy it. I mean I really enjoy it. But at the same 
time I hate and loathe and despise it too.” 
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“This is the last party.” 

“I was all set to wear my sequined baby-doll 
nightie from Frederick’s of Hollywood and come 
crashing out of a big freaky birthday cake. But I 
settled for the Luv Glove. Nobody makes gestures 
today. We’re all scrunched up like piglets being 
born. Opel, mail me some underwear so I'll feel 
better. Yours and Bucky’s. Lycra, mail Bucky your 
underwear, one or two things. It’s a gesture of 
faith. People need each other. I issue this edict. A 
chain letter with underwear enclosed. Everybody 
who gets the letter mails one pair of underwear to 
the next name on the list. If nobody breaks the 
chain, we end up with sixty-four pairs of under- 
wear each. Of and for the people. I’m pro-people. 
This is a people thing.” 

“Of course I act like a child. Of course I revert. 
Of course I’m anal.” 

“Burnt skin, Opel, use mink oil soap. And your 
hair looks like an Arab’s been chewing on it. Use 
a comb to style. Use a brush to condition. And 
rinse with Jell-O, sweetmeat.” 

I continued to breathe, never before conscious of 
the effort needed to generate this act. People 
passed supernaturally across the room, leaving con- 
trails of smoke and scented ash. Others settled 
around me, moving their lips. All were breathing, 
sullenly pumping blood, embarked together on a 
perverse miracle. Our movable parts carried us 
past the edge of every deathly metaphysic. Our or- 
gans, lifted from our bodies, plucked out with sil- 
ver pincers and left laboring on bright Tiffany 
trays, would comprise the finest exhibit of our abil- 
ity to endure. Euphoric with morphine, we’d be 
wheeled among them, noting proportions and con- 
tours, admiring the beauty of what we were. In 
death, our opened bellies dripping, we’d be placed 
in refrigerated elevators and sent soundlessly into 
the earth. Above, our organs would be tagged and 
stored. Or, if found defective, fed to the poor. 

“It’s axiomatic that history is a record of events. 
But what of latent history? We all think we know 
what happened. But did it really happen? Or did 
something else happen? Or did nothing happen?” 

The pipe-smoking man crossed and uncrossed 
his legs, a shade of vaudeville in the genealogy of 
his movements. He banged the pipe into an ash- 
tray, inspected the bowl, blew into the stem, in- 
serted a grimy pipe cleaner. Around him people 
spaced from birth passed chocolate kisses hand to 
hand. The pipe-smoking man began to refill his 
pipe, treating the instrument with appropriate 
manly endearment. 

“Tm the Morehouse Professor of Latent History 
at the Osmond Institute. But I don’t occupy the 
Morehouse Chair. I occupy the Houseman Chair. 
The professorship deals with events that almost 
took place, events that definitely took place but re- 
mained unseen and unremarked on, like the action 
of bacteria or the rising and falling of mountain 
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ranges, and events that probably took place but 
were definitely not chronicled. Potential events are 
often more important than real events. Real events 
that go unrecorded are often more important than 
recorded events, whether real or potential. The 
War of 1812 had limited importance in the broad 
sweep of world events. However, the War of 1811, 
if it had been fought, would have changed the 
course of history, conditions being what they were 
in 1811. What’s latent is often very germane. At 
one time sixty percent of the population of black 
Africa was white. We have tools and femurs. But 
were not sure what happened to this blue-eyed 
race. Were they wiped out by wars and disease? 
Did they sail away in long wooden ships? We're 
still sifting materials at the Homer Richmond 
Blount Memorial Wing of the Institute and we 
hope to have some answers real soon. One of the 
major thrusts of latent history is to avoid a narrow 
purview. We’re presently assembling evidence 
about the French Revolution indicating that a dis- 
sident faction of the sans-culottes used to assemble 
secretly under cover of dark for the sole purpose of 
wearing culottes. They’d strut around all night in 
foppish knee breeches. An orgy of strutting and 
posturing. At daybreak they’d get into tight-fitting 
pantaloons and go back to their revolutionary ac- 
tivities. History is never clean. In some cases less 
happened than we suspect. In other cases we 
merely suspect that less happened. It’s axiomatic 
that people in the Middle Ages went to bed early. 
We're studying this to learn what effect it had on 
the Hundred Years’ War dragging on for as long 
as it did. Latent history never tells us where we 
stand in the sweep of events but rather how we 
can get out of the way. I myself am currently 
doing a paper proving that the Reformation, as 
such, never took place. The Counter-Reformation 
was a response to something that never happened, 
as such. The Nile once flowed into the Amazon. 
We have sediment to prove it. What dreams did it 
carry? How much of the blood and poetic impulse 
of all of us? These are among our central concerns 
at the Institute.” 

Lloyd Boyd stood in the doorway, then spotted 
me and came over. Lloyd was an actor who'd re- 
cently served time on a charge of reckless endan- 
germent. Since his release he’d been living in 
Grand Central Station, sleeping on benches or in 
the doorways of clam bars. He told me he tried to 
think of Grand Central Station as his apartment. 
One room but a nice size. High ceiling. Nice big 
window. Marble floor. Centrally located, always 
important for an actor making the rounds. A little 
bit noisy and could be more heat. But the high 
ceiling made up for everything. 

“I got depressed so I took an antidepressant.” 

“As who wouldn’t?” 

Lycra Spandex lived with her mother and sister 
in Lefrak City. I didn’t know where Vegemato 

















lived. Lynn Forney lived with Notorious Nora and 
the Seventh Fleet on Avenue B. Jerry Dane lived 
in an East German Vopo greatcoat. Tia Maria 
used to live in a city bus abandoned under the 
West Side Highway, but truck drivers on their way 
to the meat terminals used to ram the bus for fun, 
sometimes stopping just long enough to rape Tia 
Maria, more or less, and finally she moved into a 
storefront church presided over by a man who 
claimed to be a direct descendant of Mohammed. I 
closed my eyes for a moment, aware of a woman’s 
voice depositing names at my feet. 

“Bucky, this is Zenko Alataki, who happens to 
be Axel Gregg’s brother-in-law, and I’m Axel’s sis- 
ter Lillian, Zenko’s wife. My husband’s just up 
from northwest Mexico to raise some money for 
the earthquake he’s been working on down there. 
Just make sure you don’t call it art. It’s not art. It’s 
back to before art. Fire-building and the fingering 
of testicles. The wonder of pre-information is that 
men perceived the earth and themselves actually in 
the process of changing. Zenko’s been trying to 
create pressure along a fault with a series of very 
delicate TNT explosions. Just a few more in the 
right places and he'll have his small quake. The 
greatest work of art ever achieved. Except don’t 
call it art.” 





“Is this true?” 

“Why not?” Zenko said. “The continents ride on 
plates. The crust shifts, which causes breaks or 
faults. The beauty of a man-made fracture is that 
you can photograph the adjacent surface. Place ob- 
jects on the surface and take aerial photographs of 
the objects toppling.. I call this a kinetic shiver. 
Objects toppling. Objects being swallowed up. If 
society wasn’t so obsessed with false values, I 
would be allowed to use live animals in my shiv- 
ers. Sheep, goats, some rabbits. Earthquake tech- 
nology enables man to give back to the earth. 
Goats being swallowed up would make a perfect 
shiver. It’s an act of sacrificial love. We give back. 
The earth takes and is greener. How much do you 
weigh?” 

“Ts this the first shiver you’ve worked on?” 

“This is the world’s first shiver,’ he said. “I’m 
being prudent but bold. Creative destruction is al- 
ways bold. How much do you weigh? Have you 
noticed what a very emaciated group this is? It’s as 
though you're all disappearing before my eyes.” 

Opel went to bed fairly early in the evening. 
People crawled over and around her, and a few of 
the more forlorn simply remained at her sides in 
little ribbons of woe. 

“I’m a San Francisco poet.” 
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And why. 
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And that’s actually three 
_ percent less than you had to 
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_ We're interested in curing 
what ails you today. And 
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“Who isn’t, turdnagle? We got ten of them 
stacked near our fireplace. We had to burn two 
last week when the temperature dropped way 
down.” 

“My wife was married to an ex-Cockette.” 

“I bet she’s got concave tits and goes to the toi- 
let with a teddy bear.” 

The voices seemed to burn slightly. Someone 
used the word biodegradable. Someone said Nu 
Yawk. People bit the tips off chocolate kisses, bad 
teeth, smudged fingers, horrible posture. Winona 
Barry said she’d advertised her sewing skills in a 
West Village newspaper. A man called, wanting a 
nun’s habit and crotchless riding pants. They bar- 
gained in spare phrases. “Extra for perversion.” 
“Money no object.” “Extra for satiny underthings.” 
“Do a sensitive job.” “Extra for the hole in the 
riding pants.” “I'll send plenty more business your 
way.” Miss Mott tried to dial the time on Opel’s 
phone. 

“My sister has a new fella,” Lycra Spandex said. 
“He’s a detective with the safe, loft, and truck 
squad. He took one look at me and nearly gagged. 
How do I tell a fella like that about the childhood 
I spent dreaming of lash curlers, mascara, high- 
lighters, and toners? Can I explain to a plain- 
clothesman about gauzy blouses, long flared skirts, 
superbitchy underwear, chokers, earrings, pins and 
clips? He’s a plainclothesman. He wouldn’t under- 
stand, would he? Do I dare tell him what it means 
to wear eye shadow and have skin that’s rose-petal 


soft? All my life all Pve ever wanted was to be two 


- people. Marge and Gower Champion. Alternating 
day to day. Can I confide in this detective? Can I 
explain about the whole Fox Movietone era and 
those girls in tutus jumping over the sawhorses? 
This detective spent his entire adolescence hitting 
other kids with bicycle chains. I’m supposed to tell 
him about my sheer pantyhose that does away 
with crotch sag? Sorry, but I won’t play that game. 
I know what’s best for Lycra Spandex. Lycra 
Spandex does not have to kowtow to authority fig- 


ures, even when they’re with the police department 


of the city of New York, even when they’re with 
the safe, loft, and truck squad. If the son of a 
bitch is so great, why doesn’t he get me a decent 
loft to live in, or a safe where I can keep my 
crappy jewelry, or a fucking truck that I can drive 


~ over a cliff?” 


A tall pale girl stood near my chair. Her red 
hair was in pigtails and she wore paint-streaked 
jeans and a T-shirt with a hole in the middle. I 
leaned over and touched her arm. Therefore I am. 
She turned and I put my mouth to her navel. This 
_made her laugh and twist a bit. Softly her thumbs 
browsed about my ears. Her navel was lint-free, 
abnormally large, an inner moon of convolutions 
and repose. There was no reason to wonder who 
she was or how that level moment was rounded by 
her hands. 








The Bucky Wunderlick Story 


“Name’s Duane,” someone said. “Heard and en- 
joyed your stuff. Third album’s a landmark work. 
Stunning album. Noise ard screaming and babble- 
babble. Heard all your albums and all your singles 
and liked them all and that comes from someone 
who’s kind of famous in his own right except no- 
body knows it. Mylon and I. Pm a friend of My- 
lon’s. We live in the same piss-hole building. I 
gather you're laying back. Understandable. There’s 
nothing to paint and nothing to write and nothing 
to film and nothing to sing about and nothing to 
make love to. But your sound comes out of the ra- 
dio all the time. Stunning sound. Amazing when 
you think about it how your sound is big even out 
there in the sticks and boondocks where I come 
from originally, the absolute sticks, the deep 
boonies, where it’s unlike a big city where people 
can absorb that kind of sound. Your second LP is a 
killer too but I think number three’s the landmark 
work.” 

Mylon Ware stood in a corner talking to no one. 
He was a folk singer from western Canada, a lean, 
bleak man with strange eyes. His second winter in 
New York he killed and ate his dog to keep from 
starving. People had offered him food and urged 
him to go on welfare but he took nothing, listened 
to no one, said not a word. The dog was a Ger- 
man shepherd, bought for protection, and very 
hard to kill. Mylon began by using the long bar 
that was part of his police lock. The first blow 
wasn’t severe or direct enough and the bar proved 
too long a weapon for the kind of struggle that fol- 
lowed. However, it was useful for holding off the 
dog while Mylon maneuvered with his hunting 
knife, also bought for protection. It took him fif- 
teen minutes to kill the animal. When it was over, 
almost nothing in the small apartment stood in the 
same place or was free of blood. Mylon cut the 
dog up and over a period of four days cooked and 
ate whatever seemed edible. 

“This is the last party.” 

“The first act is better in the New York produc- 
tion. The second act is better in the London pro- 
duction.” 

“Kiss.” 

“The present tense is the best tense. When they 
discover what dolphins are saying, they'll discover 
it’s in the present tense. The present tense is the 
tense of people smoking dope in the mud flats of 
Louisiana. That and dolphins, Gradually Pm com- 
mitting myself to the present tense in all my pub- 
lished work.” 

“This is my vision. Everybody in the whole 
world wearing each other’s underwear. Whole na- 
tions exchanging underwear. China doing Egypt’s 
laundry. Big strong Turks wearing panties from 
Scarsdale. A people thing. I’m pro-people all the 
way. It would help us so much. I see it in my 
mind’s eye. Special fourth-class rates for under- 
wear. Cargo ships full of underwear plying the 
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trade routes. This is my vision. Underwear chain 
letters. World peace through underwear.” 

“Sedatives, narcotics, deliriants, inhalants, stimu- 
lants, relaxants, euphoriants. Talkativeness, non- 
talkativeness. Reduce anxiety, heighten anxiety. 
Giddiness, craving for sweets, toxic psychosis. 
Swallowed, injected, or sniffed.” 

“I admit I whimper. I admit I’m fantastically in- 
fantile most of the time. I admit I want to sit on 
the floor and say ma-ma, da-da, na-na.” 

“For a Filipino she’s practically statuesque.” 

“Winona’s little baby is the shittingest little baby 
you’ll ever want to see. That little baby should 
have its own agent. That baby has a talent no 
other baby will ever come close to. I told Winona 
get on the phone to William Morris. That little 
baby should have an agent.” 

“This is the last party. Pass it on.” 

“TIl tell you how I’m shooting this picture. Pm 
shooting it beautifully. That’s how I’m shooting it.” 

“We do a starry adagio. He holds me. We al- 
most kiss. We do another starry adagio. He looks 
into my eyes. We come oh so close to kissing.” 

“This is the last party.” 






CHANT: RIVERSIDE 





by Barry Spacks 











Pm reading my works to the State of California: 
at Savio Plaza they set the verbals free. 

I buried my Eastern thoughts at the edge of Nevada, 
slipping through customs without a sigh to declare. 


Galloping dactyls saluting Sausalito, 

counting haiku in praise of the local wines, 
contending wind for wind with Mount Tamalpais, 
I'm reading my works to the State of California. 


Pm doing this stuff out of tears over early Saroyan; 
Anaheim one-liners heard on the Bob Hope Show; 
girls in cling-Jantzens in 1947; 

Navels I sucked as a child in Camden, N.J. 


For the Bay Bridge, the desert, The March of Time, Catalina, 
for The Grapes of Wrath, “to live off the fat of the land,” 
for coquina soup, for the mad-dog waves at Carmel, 

Pm reading my works to the State of California. 


“Tm selling comic books on Fourth Avenue. It’s 
a living, right? Kids come in. College boys with 
the hair, the clothes, the skin. I sell them old com- 
ics. I sell them glossies of Bonita Granville and 
King Kong. They don’t call it a living for nothing. 
It’s a living. I live. There’s worse could happen. I 
at least live. It’s a living. I make a living.” 

“This is the last party. Pass it on.” 

“The Self is inside the Other. Motion is the 
guiding mind of the solar community.” 

“Happy Valley’s into violence now.” 

“Kiss.” 

I thought of all the inner organs in the room, 
considered apart from the people they belonged to. 
For that moment of thought we seemed a con- 
vocation of martyrs, visible behind our skin. The 
room was a cell in a mystical painting, full of di- 
vine kidneys, lungs aloft in smoke, entrails gleam- 
ing, bladders simmering in painless fire. This was a 
madman’s truth, to paint us as sacs and flaming 
lariats, nearly godly in our light, perishable but 
never ending. I watched the pale girl touch her vo- 
luptuous navel. One by one, repacked in sallow 
cases, we all resumed our breathing. O 
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by Barry Lando 


He seemed to be the perfect soldier, a 
hero in Korea and in Vietnam. Then he 
was driven out of the Army, his career 
ruined because he tried to prevent his 
superiors from concealing war crimes 
against the Vietnamese. That was the story 
a television producer persuaded his 
superiors at CBS should be presented to a 
nationwide audience. As the producer 

and his associates began assembling the 
facts, they found it changing into a very 
different story, one that left the reporter 
disillusioned and the hero threatened with 
decanonization. The producer here tells 
how the case unfolded for him, from his 
first, convincing interviews with Lieutenant 
Colonel Anthony Herbert, through 
intensive researching of Herbert’s alarming 
charges against fellow Army officers, to a 
dramatic confrontation between Herbert 
and some of those who disputed him on 
the CBS program, Sixty Minutes, shown 
on February 4 of this year. It is a 

tangled story, to say the least. One of its 
lesser anomalies: Herbert’s book Soldier, 
now profitably riding the best-seller list, is 
published by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
which is owned by CBS, the organization 
that has done the most to attack the 
book’s integrity. 


in June, 1971. I was an associate producer on 
the CBS Weekend News, putting together a 
report about prisoners of war in South Vietnam. I 
was looking for American veterans with firsthand 
accounts of brutal treatment meted out to Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese POW’s. Lieutenant 


| first met Lieutenant Colonel Anthony Herbert 


Colonel Herbert seemed a good prospect. A few 
months earlier, in March, he had publicly charged 
two Army officers, Brigadier General John W. 
Barnes and Lieutenant Colonel J. Ross Franklin, 
with trying to cover up war crimes in Vietnam. 

When I contacted Herbert by phone in Atlanta, 
he said he could provide me with just the stories I 
was looking for. He spoke of cold-blooded murder, 
of women prisoners having the skin ripped off 
their breasts by bamboo flails. Casually, Herbert 
added that he had just received notice from the 
Army that he had been passed over for promotion 
for the second time and, thus, would be forced to 
retire by February, 1972. That in itself was a hell 
of a story, I told him, and I arranged to film an 
interview the next day. 

When we met, I found his appearance as. strik- 
ing as his rhetoric. Tall, iron-hard, with close- 
cropped hair, he was a military man all the way 
and had a chestful of decorations to prove it. The 
story he told me was the same as the one he had 
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told reporters from the beginning. While com- 
manding a battalion of the 173rd Airborne Brigade 
in Vietnam, Herbert had personally witnessed sev- 
eral war crimes. The most horrifying was the one 
where Vietnamese police, with an American ad- 
viser standing by, had murdered four prisoners. 
Herbert claimed he came upon the executions just 
as they were finishing. “There were four dead al- 
ready and they had a knife at the throat of a 
woman. Her baby was screaming and clutching at 
her leg, and this other child was being suffocated. 
One of the men was shoving its face into the sand 
with his foot. I told them to stop, but the man 
holding her just looked at me and slit her throat 
and dropped her to the sand.” Since those killings 
took place on February 14, 1969, Herbert calls 
them the “St. Valentine’s Day massacre.” 

According to Herbert, he immediately reported 
all the atrocity cases he witnessed to Colonel J. 
Ross Franklin, deputy commander of the 173rd. 
But, Herbert says, Franklin showed no interest in 
investigating the charges. “He would say I was get- 
ting too soft for war, or I was lying.” Herbert said 
he also reported three of the crimes, including the 
February 14 slayings, to General John Barnes, 
commander of the 173rd. . 

Then, his story. continues, he kept badgering 
Franklin about the investigations until abruptly on 
April 4, 1969, he was relieved of command. During 
the fifty-eight days he had led the second battal- 
ion, his men had outperformed every other battal- 
ion in the brigade. Herbert had been awarded one 
Silver Star, three Bronze Stars, and had been rec- 
ommended for the Distinguished Service Cross. 
“All of a sudden,” he says, “Barnes and Franklin 
decided I was no longer fit to command. It was the 
war crimes. They wanted to get rid of me.” 

In Saigon, Herbert appealed his relief from com- 
mand, a full-scale hearing was held, and his appeal 
was turned down. Herbert said he attempted to 
make official reports of war crimes to several top 
officers but “they all refused to receipt for my 
charges.” Herbert’s relief from command was fol- 
lowed by a bad efficiency report, written by Colo- 
nel Franklin, accusing him of having “no ambition, 

‘integrity, loyalty, or will for self-improvement.” 

Over the following months, said Herbert, he 
vainly attempted to have his war crime charges in- 
vestigated but was continually put off. Finally, in 
September, 1970, he made formal war crime 
charges to the Army’s Criminal Investigations Divi- 
sion at Fort McPherson, Georgia. Then, when it 
looked as if the CID, too, was dragging its heels, on 
March 12, 1971, Herbert formally accused Barnes and 
Franklin of trying to cover up war crimes. 

Though the investigations were still going on, 
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would ever be prosecuted. Still, he had hopes for 
the Army. “I want to make this an honorable 
army. I want to help correct it. I wouldn’t quit un- 
der any circumstances.” 

I was delighted with the interview. Here was one 
of the Army’s own honest-to-God heroes testifying 
against it. Herbert was a hero. He had enlisted at 
seventeen, won twenty-two medals in some of the 
bloodiest fighting of the Korean War, then was 
sent on a promotional world tour by the Army as 
an example of the finest of U.S. fighting men. He 
advanced through the ranks of commissioned offi- 
cers, was a Ranger instructor, a Green Beret, and 
served in the Middle East and in Europe. His effi- 
ciency reports were always outstanding. 

Why shouldn’t a reporter be impressed? For 
months the Army refused to make any comment 
on Herbert’s charges on the grounds that investiga- 
tions were still going on. With the Pentagon’s re- 
cent record from the Tonkin Gulf to My Lai, one 
would be skeptical of an official explanation. I became 
fascinated with Herbert’s story and discussed with 
him the idea of doing a book about him, or in collabo- 
ration with him, though I was in the midst of a job 
change at CBS. The idea faded away. 

In a July, 1971, interview in Life magazine, Her- : 
bert suggested that war crimes might stop “if we'd 
hang a couple of senior commanders.” In Septem- 
ber came his big breakthrough: a lengthy article 
(“How a Supersoldier Was Fired From His Com- 
mand”) in the Sunday magazine section of the 
New York Times. The piece was written by the 
Times Southern correspondent James T. Wooten. 
Wooten had covered Herbert since he first made 
his charges public, and had come to believe fully 
in the man and most of his claims. 

At the time, and for months after, I thought 
Wooten’s article to be an excellent description of 
Herbert and his case. Unlike several reporters who 
became suspicious of Herbert soon after they 
started checking into him, I didn’t develop doubts 
until after several weeks of research. Wooten, who 
later collaborated with Herbert on his book, Sol- 
dier, today says he still believes in Herbert. He 
says he did try to contact General Barnes, but was 
told that while the Army investigations were under 
way, Barnes would be unavailable. Franklin had 
refused to talk with New York Times reporters in 
Vietnam. Wooten says he interviewed none of the 
other individuals mentioned in Soldier to try to 


check out Herbert’s story. As he explains it, the oe 


book is not a work of reportage but essentially an ~ 
autobiography. It ranges from boyhood memories, 
through Herbert’s Korean and cold war experi- 
ences, to Vietnam. Although the crucial issue in 
the book becomes Herbert's war crimes charges, he 
also accuses the Army of failing to wage the war 
aggressively, and offers a general critique of the 
Army on.a number of counts. 
The Times piece led to Herbert’s appearance on 
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the Dick Cavett Show, a performance that, accord- 
ing to a delighted Cavett, elicited more viewer re- 
sponse than any other Cavett show. Many politi- 
cally conservative viewers were just as outraged as 
liberals were by what the Army seemed to have 
done to Herbert. 

The Herbert case began to arouse Congress. 
Prodded by Representative Edward Hebert, chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Committee, Sec- 
retary of the Army Robert Froehlke announced on 
October 8 that the Army had decided to reverse it- 
self and toss out the poor efficiency report that had 
brought Herbert’s career to a dismal halt. But that 
decision, said Froehlke, had nothing to do with 
Herbert’s war crime charges. Many Army officers 
were outraged and the press had a field day. How 
could the Army deny Herbert’s accusations and at 
the same time redeem him? 

On it went, Herbert involved in one flap after 
another as the Army assigned him to ridiculous 
jobs and temporarily blocked a second appearance 
on the Dick Cavett Show. Finally, in November, 
1971, Herbert, claiming continued harassment, an- 
nounced that he had decided to retire from the 
Army. There was more outrage from the press. 
“His retirement,” the Times editorialized, “will 
leave him free to continue, as he has pledged, a 
battle that involves far more than his personal 
honor: the integrity and effectiveness of the U.S. 
Army.” The Knight newspaper chain weighed in: 
“Shame on the Army for making a scapegoat of 
Lt. Col. Anthony Herbert.” An article in The New 
Republic said Herbert’s resignation “is a disgrace to 
the Army and a tragedy for the nation. The facts 
about this matter are by now clear enough.” 

They really were not. For several months, while 
the Army was investigating Herbert’s accusations, 
the Army General Counsel ordered those officers 
involved in the charges to keep silent. That order 
left many officers, particularly several who had 
served in the 173rd Airborne Brigade, seething. 
Herbert, on the other hand, continued to broadcast 
his charges. 

When Army investigators finally cleared General 
Barnes in October, 1971, the Army partially took 
the wraps off. Reporters who inquired about the 
case had interviews arranged for them with several 
officers who had known Herbert in the 173rd and 
disputed his charges. Many leveled accusations 
against Herbert, claiming he himself had treated 
enemy POW’s brutally, had damaged at least one 
civilian hamlet, and had exaggerated or otherwise 
misrepresented body counts. 

The Army also produced an official “fact sheet” 
disputing Herbert’s claims point by point. Accord- 
ing to the Army, of the twenty-one allegations 
made by Herbert to the CID, only seven “had suf- 
ficient substance to warrant action or further inves- 
tigation.” Of those, three had already been investi- 
gated in Vietnam and one was a case that was not 
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under U.S. jurisdiction. As for the remaining three 
incidents, including the February 14 killings, the 
Army claimed there was no evidence, other than 
Herbert’s own word, that he had actually reported 
those cases to Franklin and Barnes. 

Fueled by such information and interviews pro- 
vided by the Army, several reporters began to 
write pieces seriously questioning Herbert's claims. 
Critics included liberals and conservatives: Paul 
Dean of the Arizona Republic, George Crile of the 
Ridder newspapers, Ken Reich of the Los Angeles 
Times, Peter Braestrup of the Washington Post. 

When the Pentagon told Mort Kondracke, the 
Washington reporter for the Chicago Sun-Times, 
that Franklin had passed a lie detector test deny- 
ing Herbert had ever reported war crimes to him, 
Kondracke wrote a lengthy article on the Army’s 
claim. But the New York Times, which had given 
considerable space to earlier news that Herbert had 
passed a lie detector test, made no mention of the 
Army’s report concerning Franklin. 


COL. FRANKLIN: Tactically, he was the best battalion 
commander we had. I counseled Herbert several 
times and once I counseled him on telling the truth 
or being more exact in what he said. I told him at 
that time that he could run circles around all the 
rest of the battalion commanders if he'd just tell the 
truth. 

MIKE WALLACE: Did Colonel Herbert ever report 
war crimes or atrocities of any nature to you, Colo- 
nel Franklin? 

FRANKLIN: No. 

WALLACE: Never? 

FRANKLIN: Never. 

WALLACE: Verbally or in writing? 

FRANKLIN: In no way, either orally or in writing. I 
had many conversations with Colonel Herbert, we 
discussed many things but never war crimes. . . . 
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WALLACE: Why would Herbert make such charges if 
they were just baldly untrue? 
FRANKLIN: I would say that he probably holds me 
more responsible for what happened to him than any 
other officer. 
WALLACE: Being relieved of his command... ? 
FRANKLIN: Yes. But I can’t really imagine the moti- 
vation that would lead to such a monumental thing 
such as this. 
WALLACE: Monumental, what’s monumental? 
FRANKLIN: He has come up with totally fictional 
charges that as far as I’m concerned, it’s been a 
hoax on the American people. 

Sixty Minutes, February 4, 1973 


By the end of 1971, the barrage of charges and 
countercharges over the Herbert affair had tapered 
off. The ambivalent conclusion of much of the 
media was summed up by the title of a piece in 
the National Observer: “Colonel Herbert: A Hero 
or a Liar.” 

The reason for that standoff was that most of 
the Army personnel who had been interviewed and 
had attacked Herbert were either interested parties 
such as General Barnes, or men who made dam- 
ning charges about Herbert’s character but had no 
direct knowledge of the specific charges that Her- 
bert was making. Many other officers, who might 
have effectively challenged several of Herbert's 
charges, kept silent, either because they had re- 
spected him in Vietnam, or because they just did 
not want to tangle with him. Although many re- 
porters now held strong doubts about Herbert’s 
case, no newspaper, magazine, or network felt 
compelled to give any investigator the necessary 
time to probe further and discover who was lying. 


‘ince the first glowing report I had done on 
Herbert, I had gone to work as a producer 

for Sixty Minutes. One of the first things I 

did was to push for a story on Herbert. I was still 
convinced he was telling the truth and he had con- 
tinued to assure me, and other reporters, that as 
soon as he retired in February, 1972, he would 
make available more documents to substantiate his 
case. When I flew to Atlanta in March, 1972, 
Herbert gave me transcripts of a number of tele- 
phone interviews with soldiers who seemed to sup- 
port his claims. He also put me in touch with other 
men, giving me name after name of people who, 
he confidently said, would back his stories. I 
wanted to believe in Herbert and I now see that I 
minimized the many discrepancies in his stories. 
When I showed Mike Wallace some of the infor- 
mation I had gathered on Herbert, including some 
~= newspaper reports questioning his story, Wallace 
_ looked through the material and announced that 

















hought Herbert was lying. His comment made mitted that some of those described by Herbert did 


me the more intent on proving Herbert was telling 
the truth. 

That turned out to be difficult. When I started 
contacting the people to whom Herbert had di- 
rected me, they were, when pinned down, not able 
to substantiate Herbert’s claims, not even on an 
off-the-record basis. Even as my doubts grew, Her- 
bert kept furnishing new names, new facts, new ex- 
planations. Then, in April, I received a call from a 
mutual acquaintance who told me Herbert had 
claimed that the Sixty Minutes show on him was 
being postponed because we were now planning to 
devote the full hour to him—his was such an im- 
portant story--rather than the usual fifteen- or 
twenty-minute segment. 

This was only a minor piece of fiction, but it 
was without foundation. I had personal knowledge 
of that. Something finally snapped. The inconsis- 
tencies, the evasions I had been so eager to over- 
look, now took on a different hue. 

In November, 1972, a green-bound uncorrected 
proof of Herbert’s Soldier arrived from the pub- 
lishers. Herbert had shared advance payments of 
more than $100,000 with Jim Wooten and their 
agents for the book. It would be published in a 
few weeks to almost unanimously favorable re- 
views. 

After being off on other stories, I was back onto 
Herbert. Over the next few weeks, Sixty Minutes 
researcher Mark Frederiksen and I spoke with 
more than a hundred and twenty people who had 
known Herbert throughout his career. Some of 
them had been mentioned in Soldier, One after an- 
other refuted many of Herbert’s claims. 

By the time we were ready to interview Herbert 
(and others) for the Sixty Minutes show, the story 
had of course turned into something far different 
from the admiring profile I had thought would re- 
sult. As soon as Mike Wallace’s TV interview with 
him was filmed, Colonel Herbert turned on me, in 
his eyes an admirer now turned enemy, and chal- 
lenged me to deny that I had originally wanted to 
write a book about him. I was startled; of course 
that was true, but I had almost forgotten it. In fact, 
my interest in collaborating with him had ended 
even before I developed doubts about his story. 
Herbert kept pressing the point, intimating that all 
along I had been engaged not in journalism but 
a vendetta. Angered, I told him that if he went 
on in this way I would “get” him, that I had 
recourse to libel action. I came to regret that out- 
burst, because subsequently Colonel Herbert was 
to cite this confrontation as proof that the CBS 
television show was a willful plot on my part to 
discredit him (an impossibility, since others have 
the last say about the content and purposes of 
Sixty Minutes) and to defile his true story. 

The key point in the whole Herbert affair was 
not whether atrocities had occurred—the Army ad- 
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happen—but whether Herbert had actually re- 
ported them, and, because he insisted on trying to 
get them investigated, had had his career ruined 
by a military establishment intent on covering up 
war crimes. It was only by claiming to be a martyr 
that Herbert had gained such national prominence. 

But how to prove one way or another whether 
Herbert had reported war crimes in Vietnam? Each 
instance he cited was a case of one on one: Herbert’s 
word against Franklin’s or Barnes's. It was only on my 
fifth or sixth reading of the Army’s fact sheet that one 
item stuck out: Herbert, the Army claimed, could not 
have reported the St. Valentine’s Day killings to Frank- 
lin on February 14, as he described, because Franklin 
was on R&R in Hawaii on that date and returned to 
Vietnam only on February 16, Vietnam time. 

Yet in Soldier Herbert claims it was Franklin 
who, on February 14, personally ordered Herbert 
by field radio to turn his prisoners over to the 
South Vietnamese police. And, after the murders, 
Herbert says he spoke again by radio to Franklin, 
then flew directly back to brigade headquarters to 
report the crime to Franklin. 

“Herbert, you’re a goddamned liar, Franklin 
exploded, according to Herbert’s book. Herbert of- 
fered to get statements to prove his charge. Frank- 
lin, wrote Herbert, “stood up, too, and came right 
up against me. We were nose to nose. ‘No, Her- 
bert, no, you won’t do that,’ he said. ‘ll get the 
statements and you, Lieutenant Colonel Herbert, 
will do exactly what I say. Understand?’ ” 

We double-checked Army records to make cer- 
tain that the action involving the massacre had in- 
deed taken place on February 14. The Army put 
us in contact with two officers who claimed they 
had flown with Franklin to Hawaii on February 9 
and returned with him to Cam Ranh Bay on Feb- 
ruary 16. Hotel records in Hawaii showed that 
both officers had been there at the time they 
claimed. Still, there was doubt. Both officers admit- 
ted to disliking Herbert. We also contacted a 
former chopper pilot, now a civilian, who claimed 
he had picked Franklin up at Cam Ranh Bay 
when he returned, and it was after February 14. 
Franklin’s bill from the Illikai Hotel in Honolulu 
had Colonel and Mrs. Franklin registered there 
from February 7 to February 14. What that meant, 
said Herbert, was that, since R&R is only five 
days, Franklin had arrived in Hawaii on the 7th, 
left on the 12th, which conceivably could have him 
back at headquarters by the evening of the 14th. 

To substantiate this, Herbert claims in Soldier 
that the receipt Franklin produced from the Illikai 
Hotel was signed by his wife. “Did Franklin, an 
airborne colonel, just stand by while his wife han- 
dled the payment of their hotel bill? It doesn’t add 
up. You’re on R and R, and the wife joins you. 
Five days later you head back to Vietnam and 
your unit, and your wife, as many of them do, 
stays on for a day or two.” 
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At our request, Herbert sent us a copy of the 
hotel “receipt” signed by Mrs. Franklin. A check 
with the Illikai showed that what Herbert had was 
not the receipt, but the registration form. That 
seemed to buttress Franklin’s claim that his wife 
had checked in a couple of days before him. 

Colonel Franklin also gave us a canceled check, 
dated February 14, 1969, signed by him and made 
out to the Illikai for the hotel bill. It could not 
have been postdated because it was made out, in 
handwriting apparently the same as the signature, 
for the exact amount of the final bill, down to the 
last penny. Nor could it have been mailed later, 
since it was cashed the first business day after it 
was written. 


HERBERT (on being shown Franklin’s check): J can 
probably find you checks, I don’t know, I can prob- 
ably find you—I don’t know about this check, I can 
probably find you— 

WALLACE: Wait a minute, you. . . 

HERBERT: J see the check. . . 

WALLACE: OK. 

HERBERT: J can probably find you a hundred checks 
that I have either dated for another reason, wrote af- 
ter the fact, misdated—I don’t know. All I know is 
that I saw Ross Franklin there and talked to him. I 
know that, I know what I saw, I know what I did. 
And I stick by it and I still say it. And I swear to it 
and I’ve sworn to it under oath. And I'll swear to it 
again. You know. 


In fact, in Soldier Herbert is totally confused on 
his dates. He says that Franklin was not present 
when Herbert took over command of the battalion 
on February 6 because he “had gone on R&R to 
Hawaii.” Two days later by his account, on Febru- 
ary 8, “Franklin was back behind his desk, and he 








greeted me warmly.” But when Herbert comes to 
explain Franklin’s hotel receipt, he places him in 
Hawaii from February 7 (February 8 Vietnam 
time) to February 12. 

In Soldier Herbert claims there are several 
people who had seen Franklin in Vietnam on Feb- 
ruary 14. We asked Herbert for names. Not one of 
those people, in the Army or out, on the record or 
off, could back up Herbert’s claim. 

The key person was Captain Bill Hill, a strap- 
ping, blond, former football player from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, who had served under Her- 
bert in Vietnam and had had nothing but praise 
for him. When Herbert and I phoned Hill from 
Atlanta in March, 1972, Hill said he thought 
Franklin had been in Vietnam on the fourteenth. 
Later, when I spoke with Hill by phone, he said he 
could not be sure he had seen Franklin there. I re- 
layed that information to Herbert. A few hours 
later still, Herbert called me back, claiming that 
Hill had phoned him to say he clearly remembered 
seeing Franklin returning from R&R on the 
fourteenth, that because he was still in the Army 
and had a career to worry about, he didn’t want to 
get mixed up in Herbert’s case, and that from now 
on, both Herbert and the press should leave him 
alone. 

I then called Hill and asked if I could meet him; 
he said, yes, no problem. I wound up spending 
three hours talking with him at the Oklahoma City 
airport. Contrary to what Herbert had led me to 
believe, Hill was completely straightforward. 

“Herbert,” he said, “is a junior Patton. He was a 
great battalion commander, but he was in the 
wrong war. In another war Herbert might have be- 
come Chief of Staff, but this war was too political. 
The thing he loved was fighting, combat, but with 
pacification, fighting was gone.” 

Hill denied telling Herbert he was certain he 
had seen Franklin returning to Vietnam on Febru- 
ary 14. He said he had heard Herbert talking 
about the killings on the battalion radio that day, 
but did not know who he was talking to. Nor 
could he be sure that Herbert had in fact reported 
those killings to brigade. 

Hill also vehemently denied telling Herbert he 
couldn’t talk because he was worried about his ca- 
reer. “Herbert has gone off the deep end on a 
bunch of this. I used to rave about him to my 
wife. It kills my soul about him because I admired 
him so much.” 

A few weeks later, after Hill had had a chance 
to read Soldier, 1 spoke with him again. “Herbert 
is the best battalion commander I ever had,” he 
said. “But for some reason he’s become a liar, it’s 
all so much garbage.” 


WALLACE: Bill Hill, one of your top company com- 
manders, has told us that Herbert is “the best bat- 


talion commander I ever had. But for some reason 
he’s become a liar, it’s all so much garbage.” 
HERBERT: If he’s still in the Army, he will do the 
same as other officers will do, I’m sure, in order to 
keep their careers going. These men are not going to 
destroy themselves. 

WALLACE: In other words, he has simply chickened 
out and is going along with the Army line against 
Herbert? 

HERBERT: I don’t know. I don’t know that he said it. 
You're telling me he said it. I’m sure he did say it if 
you say he did. I’m telling you, if Bill Hill feels I’m 
lying, he’s entitled to that opinion, right? 


Herbert had also claimed that one of the bri- 
gade’s top enlisted men, Sergeant Major John 
Bittorie, had been listening in an outer office when 
Herbert reported to Colonel Franklin an incident 
of water torture. When the Army CID questioned 
him, Bittorie denied Herbert’s claim. Herbert told 
me the reason was that although Bittorie himself 
was retired, he still had two sons in the service and 
had to worry about their careers. But when I flew 
to Columbus, Georgia, to interview Bittorie, he again 
denied having overheard any such report. What 
about his sons who are in the Army? I asked. He 
had no sons. 

After talking with scores of men who had known 
Herbert in Vietnam, many of whom still. admire him, 
we could not find a single person who believed 
that Herbert had been relieved for trying to get 
war crimes investigated. Most gave other reasons, 
from personality conflict between Franklin and 
Herbert, to Barnes’s claims that Herbert could not 
be trusted, could not get along with the brigade 
staff, or might be using too much firepower against 
civilian-populated areas. 


here is an inexplicable gap of almost eigh- 

teen months between the time Herbert was 

relieved, April 5, 1969, and the day he for- 
mally brought his war crime charges to the Army 
CID, September 28, 1970. Herbert claims he was 
constantly trying to get his charges investigated 
during that period, but he has no written evidence 
whatsoever to back up his claim. We contacted all 
the Army officers Herbert said he had tried to re- 
port war crimes to while in Saigon. Most recalled 
talking with Herbert about his request for a formal 
inquiry into his relief from command. But all, in- 
cluding Colonel John Douglas, the Army’s top law- 
yer and judge in Vietnam, denied that Herbert 
ever mentioned war crimes. 


DOUGLAS: I can’t believe that if there were war 
crimes involved and we were trying to stay out of 
it—as indicated by this passage [from Soldier] you 
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just read to me—that we'd then recommend a full- 
scale investigation [into Herbert’s relief], which we 
did. 

WALLACE (to the audience): Douglas said that he 
was irritated by the implication that he wouldn't 
bring charges against a general. 

DOUGLAS: And I am annoyed, I’m hurt. I feel that 
this is an indication that I’m not of strong enough 
character to be either a lawyer or an Army officer, 
and I happen to be both, and I’m proud of being 
both. 

WALLACE: But why haven’t you said this up to now? 
DOUGLAS: Nobody’s asked me. 


Nowhere in the entire one hundred and sixty 
pages of transcript of the official inquiry into Her- 
bert’s relief is there any mention by Herbert of 
war crimes. Why? Herbert first claimed that Army 
regulations prevented him from including war 
crime charges in his appeal. Army regulations say 
nothing of the kind. Herbert then claimed he did 
try to raise the charges during his appeal, but was 
advised not to by General Joseph Russ, the pre- 
siding officer. General Russ denies this. So do the 
court recorder and the military lawyer assigned to 
Herbert’s case. 

According to Herbert, during the several months 
he spent at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, after leav- 
ing Vietnam, he worked ceaselessly, spent $8000 of 
his own money, getting statements, contacting wit- 
nesses, all to buttress his war crimes case. Herbert 
does have several statements from officers praising 
him as a commander, which he used to appeal the 
damaging efficiency report in his record; but there 
is not a word relating to war crimes. 

It was only after Herbert had been transferred to 
Fort McPherson, Georgia, where the My Lai trials 
were in full swing, that there is any solid in- 
dication he was thinking about reporting war 
crimes. And it may well be that in bringing those 
charges, Herbert was as concerned with covering 
himself as with attacking Franklin and Barnes. Jim 
Wooten wrote in his Sunday New York Times 
piece on Herbert: “He began to discuss his experi- 
ence with some Army lawyers at Fort McPherson. 
‘They kept recommending that Pd better make 
sure those things Pd seen were investigated,’ he 
said. ‘It made sense to me to try to follow the 
book on this and clear myself.’ ” 


HERBERT: I’m not going to say we have documents 
or not. I can say we have statements, sworn state- 
ments and testimony that will prove that I have re- 
ported war crimes in Vietnam. 

WALLACE: Have you published them in your book? 
HERBERT: I don’t think so. 

WALLACE: Why? 

HERBERT: J had no reason to, it was already in the 
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paper, other things. I don’t know why. I have law- 
yers just like you have lawyers. We didn’t put every- 
thing out that we have. 

£ 

Herbert claims that the, Army’s investigations 
into Barnes and Franklin were a whitewash. Since 
the Army, citing legal precedent, refused to release 
the investigations, there was no way to be abso- 
lutely certain Herbert was not correct. 

Then Herbert put me in contact with Ken 
Rosenblum. As a captain in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps, Rosenblum had done the nuts- 
and-bolts work during the Army’s investigation of 
General Barnes. He had access to much of the ma- 
terial in the Franklin investigation as well. 

“You should talk to him,” Herbert told me. He 
added that he had already called Rosenblum on 
my behalf and that Rosenblum was now out of the 
Army and could talk freely. I was shaken. After all 
I had found out, I thought it inconceivable that 
Herbert was telling the truth. But if he was not, 
why put me in contact with Rosenblum? 

I flew to Islip, Long Island, to talk with 
Rosenblum. He is a quiet-spoken, young assistant 
district attorney, and he assured me, quite calmly, 
that there had been no cover-up. “We spent hours 
taking statements from Herbert,” he said. “And for 
several months I was Herbert’s telephone buddy. 
He kept calling me up with additional suggestions 
of people to talk to. We went all over the country 
following his leads, chasing people down, but when 
it came to the critical facts, the people he had told 
us would support his claims just did not. You 
know, I think he has reached the point where he 
really believes his charges.” Rosenblum is only one 
of several people, including Colonel Franklin, who 
deny Herbert’s charges but feel that Herbert him- 
self believes he is telling the truth. How else ex- 
plain Herbert’s volunteering the names of so many 






















































individuals, such as Rosenblum, who rather than 
confirm his story actually undermine it? 


ost of Soldier is a mélange, a kaleidoscope 
of truth, half-truth, and fabrication. A 
few examples: 

—According to Soldier, in 1968, shortly after 
Herbert had come to the 173rd, three Americans 
were found staked out, tortured to death by North 
Vietnamese. A few days later, three NVA soldiers 
were spotted staked out on the same spot. A note 
pinned to one of the bodies explained that the 
three had been executed by the NVA themselves 
as punishment for having tortured the Americans. 
According to Herbert, Major Walt Werner reported 
the incident exactly as it had occurred, but his bat- 
talion commander refused to accept it. “What the 
hell was Werner trying to do, he asked, credit the 
North Vietnamese Army with humane actions? 
. . . [Werner] was encouraged to alter his report. 
He refused—and that took guts.” That, suggested 
Herbert, was the reason Werner had not received 
an assignment he had wanted in Vietnam. 

“Somebody’s imagination is running a little 
wild,” Werner told me. “An incident like that did 
happen, but it was two years earlier at Khe Sanh. 
It was reported by myself and others without any 
problem. It had nothing to do with my not getting 
the job I wanted.” 

—Master Sergeant Roy Bumgarner, who served un- 
der Herbert, was charged with having murdered three 
Vietnamese peasants in cold blood, blown off their 
heads with a grenade, then produced several Chinese 
weapons which he claimed he found on their bodies to 
substantiate his story that they were enemy soldiers. 
Herbert ridicules the charges, and depicts himself de- 
fending a hapless Bumgarner’s constitutional rights 
against badgering military investigators. 

Herbert ends his account without mentioning that 
Bumgarner was ultimately court-martialed and found 
guilty on the basis of overwhelming evidence. 

—Captain Jim Grimshaw, who served under 
Herbert in Vietnam, supposedly tried to flush some 
Viet Cong soldiers from a cave where they were hid- 
ing, without injuring some female civilians and 
children also in the cave. To do that, Grimshaw hero- 
ically crawled into the cave, emerged a couple of min- 
utes later “carrying a baby in his arms. . . . The three 
Viet Cong soldiers and the two women followed 
closely behind. It was cool. Nobody asked him why 
he did it, he never explained. I submitted him for 
the Silver Star. . . . But he never received it.” 

When I phoned Grimshaw to ask him about 
that and other stories involving him, he denied 
that the incident had ever occurred. Nor, he said, 
. had Herbert ever submitted him for a Silver Star. 

A few days later, I was surprised to receive a long 
letter from Grimshaw: “I thought Herbert was a 

Ez C nd man,” he wrote, “and I would 





than anyone in the company and he was always 





do what I could to help him—anything, except lie.” 

—Even the General’s duck. According to Her- 
bert, General Barnes kept a duck as a mascot, 
sometimes ordering his men, only half-jokingly, to 
salute it. One night in a rage, Herbert supposedly 
killed it and had duck sandwiches a few hours 
later with Sergeant Major Bittorie. 

Bittorie denies this, and the general who suc- 
ceeded Barnes inherited the duck long after Her- 
bert had left. When presented with this denial, 
Herbert first claimed that he had not meant to 
name Bittorie but another sergeant, and now 
denies that Bittorie’s name was ever in the book 
regarding the duck incident. But it is—page 400. 

We checked some tales in Soldier about Her- 
bert’s exploits prior to Vietnam. One after another, 
the stories he told were refuted by men who, usu- 
ally, had no axes to grind. 

Other yarns describe Herbert’s James Bond-like 
activity in the Middle East~serving as a finger 
man for political assassins, and aborting a zany ex- 
tortion-espionage plot involving British and Ameri- 
can girls from sensitive posts in the Middle East 
who were photographed in compromising positions 
while bedded down in the Dominican Republic. — 
All those stories met with incredulous denials by- 
officials who had served with or over Herbert dur- 
ing that time. 

Herbert recounts how, while serving in Europe 
with U.S. Rangers, he arranged for his men to re- 
ceive special training from the famed Nazi com- 
mando, Otto Skorzeny, who had set up a “School 
of Commando Tactics” in the mountains of Spain. 
Skorzeny, after reading Herberts account, says 
“everything is invented from A-Z.” 

One of the few reviewers to question Herbert's 
credibility discovered inaccuracies in his account of 
Korean experiences. S. L. A. Marshall wrote in the 
National Review: “As for where truth lies in this 
incident, and the reliability of Mr. Herbert’s testa- 
ment, if his recollection of what happened around 
Ankhe and Tuyhoa in Vietnam is no better than 
his recall of experience in Korea, the grading 
should be zero minus. Having been there at the __ 
same time, moving through the same scenes with __ 
the same outfits, I say that he dilates expansively ` 
on things that never happened.” 

Discrepancies had also turned up in Herbert’s 
first book, Conquest to Nowhere, about the Korean 
War. Its co-author, Robert Niemann, had tried to 
check out some of Herbert’s stories. 

After answering some of Niemann’s queries, a 
man known in the book as “Bernstein” wrote: 
“When I saw ‘Herb’ over the New Year I was ap- 
palled by how bad his memory has grown. He was 
very mixed up on many facts and points of infor- 
mation. I would advise you to check carefully any 
facts used in promotional work. Those things can 
backfire. In all confidence I knew ‘Herb’ better 























prone to exaggeration and looseness in this way. I 
say this as a friend who understands him and not 
in the least way to deprecate him. He’s just that 
way.” 

When we tracked down “Bernstein” in New 
York, he confirmed having written the letter, on 
January 18, 1954. 


n January, 1973, Herbert made yet another ap- 
pearance, his third, on the Dick Cavett Show. 
It was like old home week. No sooner had 
Herbert sat down than he unveiled his newest 
claim: classified Pentagon documents, filched for 
him by a friend at the Pentagon, demonstrated 
that the Army had been out to ruin him by any 
available means. “It says in effect,” he told Cavett, 
“that once the publicity dies down, we will get this 

In fact, the documents say nothing of the kind. 
Herbert had sent us a set weeks before. If anything, 
they show that the Army had decided to bring no legal 
or administrative action against Herbert, although 
some officers felt action was justified. 

Cavett did not ask Herbert to produce the docu- 
ments. In a follow-up story on those documents, a 
New York Times reporter included in his tentative 
lead the fact that “a careful examination of the 
copies of the documents obtained by the New 
York Times also reveals them to be less dramatic 
than Colonel Herbert’s description of them on the 
Dick Cavett Show of January 23, which illuminates 
the ambiguities that have permeated the Herbert 
case for three years.” An editor ordered that lead 
dropped on the grounds that it was opinion, not 
fact. 

Our Sixty Minutes show on Herbert was aired in 
February. What was most surprising in the wake 
of it was the reaction of Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, the publishers of Soldier (and, incidentally, a 
company owned by CBS). There was no reaction. 
Without divulging the tone of our report, I had 
spoken with Donald Hutter, the editor at Holt who 
was handling Soldier, a few days before we went 
on the air. 

“Essentially,” he had said, “this is a book about 
the military profession and a man dedicated to try- 
ing to awaken us to the corruption of that profes- 
sion. I am privileged to be part of it.” 

After our show had been broadcast, I had 
thought that Holt would try to contact us, if only 
as a precaution against a libel suit. How serious 
were the flaws in Herbert’s story? What else did 
we have on him? The book, after all, is replete 
with potentially actionable attacks against several 
military officers. But there was no call from 
Holt. 

When I was preparing this piece, I called Holt. 
There were a number of pictures in the book and I 
thought it very likely that at least three of them 
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were not what the captions purported. When I told 
Hutter why I was doubtful, he admitted: “I can’t 
say I examined them that carefully. Tony gave 
them to us and they seem to be what he said they 
were. But I can’t say they are categorically, myself. 

“There is no question in our mind about the 
substantial validity of Tony’s story.” 

The views of Aaron Asher, Holt vice-president, 
are much the same. “We are only responsible for a 
general feeling of accuracy,” he says, “not to check 
out every detail.” 

What to conclude? I don’t pretend to know the 
motives behind the behavior that has brought Her- 
bert to national prominence. It seems plain to me 
that they included a desire to salvage his threat- 
ened career and to seek revenge on Colonel Frank- 
lin and General Barnes, and that to do so he ex- 
ploited the issue of war crimes. 

The Army has not released the contents of its 
investigation into the Herbert affair. The Army is 
not compelled to do so. There is no recent prece- 
dent for such disclosure, though it would presum- 
ably go a long way toward clearing the air. The 
Army, however, may well resist publishing the in- 
formation because it would include many accounts 
of atrocities that would further damage the Army’s 
own reputation. 

It is important not to let the vagaries of the Her- 
bert affair obscure the fact that atrocities did oc- 
cur, before Herbert’s eyes and the eyes of countless 
others. Indeed, the argument can be made that 
Herbert, whatever his distortions and inventions, is 
to be thanked for keeping the nation’s eyes on the 
war crimes issue. But I am not comfortable with 
that argument, because it forgets the responsibility 
of the press. The press, which long had been negli- 
gent about dealing with the question of American 
war crimes, found in Herbert a heroic figure, a 
martyr through whom to dramatize the issue. But 
we bought ourselves a martyr with feet of clay. O 
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As a matter of fact, every man, 
woman and child in the U.S. will 
use the equivalent of a 100-foot tree 
this year, and every year. 

But forests do more than provide 
wood. They add beauty. Enrich the 
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A HOUSE 
DIVIDED 


A story by Leslie Norris 


’m glad I had my boyhood before the war, before 
the °39 war, that is. I’m glad I knew the world 
when it was innocent and golden and that I grew 

up in a tiny country whose borders had been 

trampled over so often that they had been mean- 

ingless for centuries. My home was in a mining town 
fast growing derelict, in Wales, and the invincible 

scrawny grass and scrubby birch trees were begin- 

ning to cover the industrial rubbish that lay in heaps 
: about us. 

It all seemed very beautiful to me, the small, tot- 
tering cottages in peeling rows on the hillside, the 
pyramids of black spoil that lay untidily above them, 
the rivers thick as velvet where the brown trout were 

_ beginning to appear again. But I read in a book that 
our river had once been famous for its salmon and 
that the last great silver fish had been caught there in 
1880, and I knew that there had been a more com- 
plete perfection, a greener Eden. 
Further west was such a green county, Carmar- 
- thenshire. When I was eleven years old, I was put on 
a bus for Carmarthen town, there to meet my aunt 
with whom I was to stay for a whole summer month, 
and it was then that I entered into my kingdom. My 
aunt met me at the coach station and we got into a 
smaller bus, full to its racks with people, parcels, 
chickens, bundles of newspapers, two sheep dogs. I 
had never seen grass so ablaze with emerald, nor a 
river so wide and jocund as the Towy. The bus was 
_ full of the quick Welsh language of which I didn’t 
-know a word, so I sat warily on the hard edge of my 
seat, observing from the rims and corners of my eyes. 
My aunt said nothing to me. 

Groaning brokenly, the bus hauled up the hills 

north of the town, lurching to an occasional amiable 
halt in the centers of villages, outside the doors of 
simple inns, at deserted crossroads high on the 
moors. Through its hot, moving windows I saw small 
white farmhouses appear, one after the other, each at 
the heart of an aimless cluster of irregular fields. I 
knew I would sleep that night in such a house. I had 
never been away before, not even for one night. I 
looked at my silent and terrible aunt. She grinned 
suddenly, dug me ferociously in the ribs, and gave 
: me a round, white peppermint. Comforted, I worked 
my tongue around the hot sweet. It was going to be 
all right. 

We had reached the flat top of the mountain and 


the little bus throbbed doggedly along an un- 
compromisingly straight road. Then we began to 
drop, running through sweeping shallow bends that 
took us lower and lower into a valley of unbelievable 
lushness. As the nose of the bus turned this way and 
that, I caught glimpses of a superb river, rich and 
wide, its brilliant surface paler than the sky it re- 
flected. My aunt and I got off at the river bridge. The 
stone parapets were built in little triangular bays. 
You could wait in them while traffic passed. My aunt 
and I did this, and I looked down into the water, rel- 
ishing its music, its cold clarity dappled over 
stones. 

We had perhaps half a mile to walk, the road turn- 
ing from the river as it swung south, and then we 
took a farm track back in the direction of the water. 
We passed but one house all the time we walked and 
that was a small, one-storied cottage with a low door 
and three windows set in its front. An old woman sat 
straight-backed on a wooden settle outside the door. 
She was shelling peas, placing the pale green ovals as 
if they were pearls into a china basin held on her lap, 
letting the empty pods fall into a bucket. She didn’t 
stop doing this all the time she was talking to my aunt. 
Her long dress, made of some hard material, had been 
worn and washed to a faded blue. At her throat was a 
gold brooch which said “Mother.” 

“That’s Mrs. Lewis,” said my aunt. “A tough old 
bird, she is.” 

I looked back at Mrs. Lewis, upright and purpose- 
ful outside her front door in the evening sunlight. 

“Is she very old then?” I asked. 

“Not so old,” my aunt said. “Over sixty though, I 
expect. She used to work the farm next to us until 
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last year. Worked it on her own, she did. Now she 
lets it to her nephew, Emrys. You’ll see him about— 
his farm is on the river side of this lane and ours 
down here, on the right.” 

My case began to get heavy, so I hoisted it onto my 
shoulder. 

Not long afterward we turned off the lane and fol- 
lowed a little stream which took us to the house, 
where my uncle was waiting. 


but the pattern of following days is clear in my 
mind. Every morning ld get up reasonably 
early, wash, and go downstairs to the kitchen. My 
uncle, a plump, voluble man, would begin talking as 
soon as he heard my foot on the stairs, and was al- 
ready launched into some wild tale when I got into 
the room. He would be stretching up, on the tips of 
his small feet, to cut rashers from the side of bacon 
which hung from the beamed ceiling. The knife he 
used was large, black-handled, and sharp as fright. 
The bacon, pallid with fat, had two streaks of lean 
meat running meanly through it, and it swung about 
as he cut, but years of practice allowed my uncle to 
carve a slice as uniformly thin as if it had been done 
by machine. The frying pan, and the kettle too for 
that matter, hung from hooks above the enormous 
fire. My uncle always cooked my breakfast. He 
would take three of the yellow rashers and place 
them gently in the iron pan, adding, when the fat 
had begun to run, a thick slice of bread. Then he’d 
crack an egg and put that in. It was delicious. The 
bacon, crisp and dry, broke beneath my knife; the 
bread, fried brown on the outside, was succulent and 
full as a sponge with warm fat. Every morning my 
uncle would put my plate before me with a mild 
pride. He never stopped talking to me. He stood in 
front of his fire, his thumbs in his pockets, rocking 
gently forward and backward on his tiny feet, his 
eyes opening wide when he reached the climax of 
some innocent tale. When Pd finished my food he 
would go off to the fields, there to work with furious, 
haphazard energy. He had always finished, apart 
from the evening milking, by early afternoon. 
Sometimes I worked with him and he liked this. 
But more often I would wander away on some in- 
conclusive ploy of my own. Once I tracked the source 
of the little stream which supplied all our water at 
the farm, and which had never run dry, they said, 
even in the hottest summers. It started less than a 
mile away, in the foothills, a small, round pool filled 
by three bubbling heads of water. I stayed almost a 
whole morning, lying on the grass, watching the wa- 
ter burst through a fine white sand, grains of which 
were carried up and away in an erratic dance. After a 
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| can’t remember what else happened that day, 
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time I began to see that there was a kind of regularity 
in the way the springs gushed up, a kind of pattern. I 
told my uncle about the springs. He had never been 
there, but my aunt said she went once a year to clear 
it of leaves. There were no trees near it. I think she 
used to go there just to see the sand dancing. 

By this time Pd met Emrys Hughes, Mrs. Lewis’ 
nephew and our neighbor, so I thought I was entitled 
to walk over his land, too. The first time I did this I 
saw Emrys standing beside his dairy. I waved to him, 
but he didn’t wave back. He stood there a moment as 
if confused, then he turned and dived out of sight. I 
told my aunt and uncle about this. 

“Oh, he’s very shy, is Emrys,” my uncle said. “You 
needn’t worry about that. He don’t mind you being 
on his land, not at all. He’d like you to go over.” 

My aunt sniffed gently. 

“Emrys is very nice,” she said, “very helpful.” 

She thought deeply and then gave her judgment. 

“Yes, very nice,” she said delicately, “but not quite 
the round penny, if you know what I mean.” 

I thought of Emrys, of his long awkward body and 
innocent, gentle face, of his habit of ducking his head 
at meaningless moments. I could see what she meant. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said my uncle stoutly. “He’s 
his father all over again, and old Dafydd Hughes 
never did a mite of harm to anybody.” 

So I continued to walk through Emrys’ fields and 
after a while he waved back at me and even spoke to 
me. He had very little English and our conversation 





was simple and limited. Mostly we’d stand and beam 
at each other. His wife was more talkative altogether, 
and I got into the habit of calling at their house 
about midmorning. We used to drink tea, the three 
of us, out of large Victorian cups, and eat a great 
many of the round flat cakes full of currants that 
were baked on a thick iron plate directly above the 
open fire. I used to read the local paper to Emrys and 
his wife. It didn’t occur to me until much later that 
they couldn’t read. They were both about twenty- 
three when first I went to stay with my aunt. 
Emrys’ farm had one great advantage over ours; it 
was bordered on the west by the miraculous river. 
What I liked to do was to have my breakfast, do a 
few jobs about the farm, and then go over to Emrys’. 





Pd read to them, or we’d hold one of our slow, repeti- 
tive conversations, and then, very gently and by a 
roundabout route so that I would enjoy the going, Pd 
go down to the river. But one morning I awoke par- 
ticularly early, startling my uncle, who was alone in 
the kitchen, singing and: cooking his own breakfast. 

“Good God, boy!” he said. “What’s the matter? 
Can’t you sleep?” 

We had our food together and I went straight out 
into the early world. I had never known that such 
pure light existed and I was suddenly and over- 
whelmingly filled with a wish to see the river. I ran 
through Emrys’ fields toward the water, and even 
some distance off I could see the man on the far 
bank, staggering slightly and hauling away at his 
fishing rod. When I arrived at the bank, gasping, I 
could see he’d got into something big, his rod bent in 
a deep arc from the butt, held in his gripping hands, 
to the tip which was only inches above the water. I 
couldn’t see the line, even when he heaved sturdily 
back before winding in. He was not a young man and 
he wore a clergyman’s collar. 

“I wish you were over here,” he called. “I’ve been 
half an hour with this one, and I could do with some 
help.” 

ae for the bridge, over it, and down the other 
bank, splashing through stony shallows most of the 
way. But it took me seven or eight minutes and by 
the time I’d got down to the old boy he’d landed his 
fish. Pd never seen anything so enormous, nor so 
beautiful. I spoke for some time to the old man, but 
apart from the fact that he was on a fishing holiday 
and that he lived in the Midlands, I can remember 
nothing of him. I can remember everything about the 
salmon. I could take you now, at this moment, to the 
place where I first saw him lying hugely in the grass, 
his great head up against a clump of dock. I know 
the gradations of his color, the position of his every 
scale. A trickle of blood came over his lower jaw. 

“A fresh-run fish,” the old man said. 

I didn’t know what he meant, but I knew that I 
soon would. I went home in a daze. I was caught, all 
right. 

It was easier than I had imagined. Both my uncle 
and aunt thought it entirely natural that I should 
want to catch salmon. 

“Where’s that old rod of mine, Marged?” asked 
my uncle. “The boy can begin with that. PI get him 
a license when I call into town. Don’t forget, boy, the 
river is dangerous, you'll have to learn it like a book. 
And have a word with Emrys—he’s a marvel with 
fish, is Emrys.” 

He was, too. Boys learn a great deal by imitation, 
and I learned by imitating Emrys. He knew where 
every salmon in the river was to be found; he could 
point out places where legendary fish of the past had 
been caught by his father or his uncle. I was killing 
biggish fish right from the beginning, most of them 
with an old two-piece greenheart that Emrys had 
used when he was a boy. He had a box full of tied 
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flies, lures of an entirely local pattern that I’ve never 
seen anywhere else, although I’ve caught fish all over 
the world since. I still have them, the old greenheart 
and Emrys’ box of flies. Pve not used either of them 
since 1948, when I bought the first of my split-cane 
rods. When my month was up I didn’t want to go 
home. 

My uncle jollied me along. 

“Time you went,” he said. “The boys in the Cerys 
Arms are complaining that there won’t be a fish in 
the river unless we send you home soon.” 

He loaded me with gifts, shook hands as if we had 
been friends for fifty years, and told me to come back 
at Easter. 

“March,” he said. “That’s when the season begins. 
We'll be waiting for you.” 

So year after year I spent my springs and summers 
in that fertile and timeless place. I’d go into town the 
day after my arrival. I’d go into Mr. Protheroe’s shop 
and buy my river license. Mr. Protheroe would tell me 
what fish had been caught already and Pd inspect his 
new stock of tackle. Then it was off to the water. Al- 
though Emrys came with me less often than on my 
early visits, we always had at least five or six long days 
together. We did some night-fishing, too, after sea 
trout. The river was unbelievably busy then, its noises 
louder and more mysterious than in secure daylight, its 
cool air hawked by bats and soft-flying owls. 


he summer of °39 was long and hot, and the 

river had fallen sadly below fishing level. One 

Sunday morning Emrys and I were out on the 
water, fishing for memories mostly. We sat on the 
bank, throwing a line now and then over runs where 
we’d caught good fish in other years. The water was 
warm and stale, and we knew it was no good hoping 
for anything. The little salmon parr, little fingerlings, 
sidled lazily in the shallows. We saw my uncle come 
slowly through the fields, head bowed under the sun. 

“Daro!” said Emrys. “It must be hot to make your 
uncle walk slow like that.” 

But it wasn’t the heat. He had come to tell us that 
war had been declared. We didn’t say much about it. 
We walked back to the house and I packed my case 
and tackle, mounted the old Rudge Whitworth mo- 
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torcycle I owned at the time, and rode home. I knew 
that the world of summer fishing had come to an 
end. It was time for me to go elsewhere. Within a 
year I was in the Army. 

My uncle wrote to me once a fortnight, on Sun- 
days. His careful letters, the narrow, upright script, 
kept me informed of all his artless news. I learned 
that old Mrs. Lewis had suffered a stroke and was 
bedridden, that Emrys and his wife had left the farm 
to live with her. The local lawyer, Lemuel Evans, had 
found a tenant for the farm until such time as Emrys 
could return. 

Later, Emrys was called up. I couldn’t imagine 
him in the Army. He was thirty years old then, and 
more naive than most children. In the intervals of 
keeping myself out of the more senseless military ac- 
tivities, I sometimes thought of Emrys. I needn’t have 
worried. Unable to read, his English an almost un- 
intelligible dialect, he was of little value to the Army. 
He was sent home after serving for three months. 

In the spring of 1944 I had some embarkation 
leave and I spent a week of it at the farm. There was 
nobody at home when I arrived—it was market day 
at Cardigan—but the door was never locked in that 
house. I went inside, dumped my case, got my rod 
out, and tackled up. I thought I could get half an 
hour in before my aunt and uncle returned, and I 
walked through the familiar fields of what had been 
Emrys’ farm, savoring every moment. When I got to 
the water I unhooked my fly from the cork butt and 
got some line out ready to cast. The water looked 
right, a lot of it and a beautiful clear brown, the color 
of the peat bogs it came from. I gave my rod a flick 
or two, just to clear my wrist, then threw a long cast 
across the pool. Someone shouted behind me, but I 
took my time, keeping the line nice and tight until I 
was ready to reel in. Then I looked around. 

He was a thickset man, dark and hard, in his late 
thirties. I smiled at him. 

“What do you think you’re doing?” he said. 

I told him who I was. 

“I know who you are,” he said. “You have no 
more right to fish my water than anyone else.” 

I explained that both Emrys and Mrs. Lewis had 
always allowed me to fish there, but I could see it was 
useless. I didn’t want trouble and he looked strong 
enough for caution. Holding my rod above my head, 
I walked out of his farmyard and up the lane. I 
thought of calling at Mrs. Lewis’ cottage to complain 
to her or to Emrys, but there was a little car outside 
the door when I reached the house, so I walked on. I 
crossed the bridge over the river, climbed the stile, 
and moved down the opposite bank. I could see my 
uncle’s surly neighbor standing where I'd left him. I 
stood with the width of the river between us, and cast 
in. I've never been a stylish angler; effective, per- 
haps, but never stylish. But that cast was perfect. I 
put the fly down as effortlessly as it could be done, 
the line unrolling smoothly forward on the unblem- 
ished surface, the lure falling as naturally as thistle- 


down. It was taken at once, as I knew it would be, 
and I landed the fish after fifteen minutes. It was the 
biggest fish Pd ever caught and I still haven’t equaled 
it. Just over eighteen pounds it went, and I cast for it, 
hooked it, and landed it under the furious, silent gaze 
of the man on the other side of the river. It was very 
satisfying. After Pd pulled it out I went lower down 
and caught two more, both over twelve pounds. I 
wasn’t out more than a couple of hours altogether, 
and then I waded across downstream, just above an 
old woolen mill where Emrys and I sometimes 
fished, and walked back across the fields to my 
uncle’s house. After supper I told my people about 
their neighbor’s boorish behavior. 

“We don’t have much to do with him,” said my 
uncle. 

He looked uncomfortable and ashamed. 

“He’s not a nice man, do you see,” my aunt said, 
“not like poor Emrys.” 

I could see they didn’t want to talk about him, so I 
said no more. Emrys and his wife came in shortly af- 
ter. They were pleased and excited. We had a merry 
evening, but Emrys would say nothing about his 
three months in the Army, however closely I pressed 
him. 

“I didn’t like it there,” he said. “It was terrible in 
the Army.” 

“Lemuel Evans came to see the aunt today,” said 
Mrs. Hughes. “She signed the will. Left everything to 
Emrys she has, the cottage, the farm, everything. Mr. 
Evans read it out to us, then the aunt signed the will, 
two copies, then Emrys and me.” 

“Why should you sign it?” asked my uncle. 

“We are the witnesses,” said Mrs. Hughes. “Emrys 
has always been able to sign his name, although he’s 
no scholar, of course.” 

“Stands to reason I'd have to sign it,” said Emrys. 
“All the money comes to me, doesn’t it?” 

“Tm very glad,” my aunt said. “Let’s hope that 
Mrs. Lewis has many years of happy life in front of 
her and that when her time comes nothing goes 
wrong to spoil what is to come to you. You’ve been 
very good to her, the two of you.” 


When they’d gone I spoke to my uncle about the © 


will. I thought it unlikely that beneficiaries could wit- 
ness a will they would eventually gain from. 

“Say nothing,” said my uncle cautiously. “Don’t 
get involved in it. We are no match for the lawyers.” 

I looked at him and saw with compassion that he 
had grown old. His talk, that bubbling mixture of in- 
nocent wild tales, chuckles, exclamations of surprise 
and delight, now held long silences also. Sometimes I 
caught him with a strange look in his eyes, as if he 
were measuring long distances. He died when I was 
abroad and my aunt lived only a few years after him. 

After the war I didn’t go back there. There seemed 
no reason for it, although I often went down into 
Pembrokeshire. Last month, though, I took the mid- 
Wales route and found myself again on that old river 
bridge. I left the car at the head of the lane ando 
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walked down. It seemed unchanged, but Mrs. Lewis’ 
cottage was empty and unkempt, its windows cov- 
ered by an untidy lace of cobwebs and fine dirt. I 
started to go on to the farm, but couldn’t face it now 
that my people were dead and strangers lived there. I 
pushed my way through hawthorn and nettle into 
Mrs. Lewis’ garden. The apple trees, mossed to the 
twigs, were covered with the hard red apples I re- 
membered so well. There were greenfinches in the 
hedge, marvelous birds. I walked around the cottage, 
remembering. The roof looked sound and dry, the 
walls sturdy. You can often buy such a cottage for 
surprisingly little. I could use it for weekends and fish 
these waters again. 

I drove back into town and went into Mr. Pro- 
theroe’s shop, walking into the back room as I’d al- 
ways done. He was sitting there, white-haired and 
frail, but quite recognizably the man who had sold 
me so many bits and pieces of my youth. He had a 
box of flies in front of him. Mallard and claret they 
were, beautiful flies. I bought a dozen and then I told 
him who I was. It was heartwarming to be remem- 
bered. 

“Come down for some fishing?” he asked. 

I told him that my interest was rather different, 
that I had seen old Mrs. Lewis’ cottage and thought 
of buying it. He was pleased. 

“You ought to come back,” he said. “There have 
always been members of your family hereabouts. I 
went to school with your uncles.” 

“We haven’t been here for twenty-five years,” I 
said. 

“That’s not long when we’re talking of families,” 
he said. “Old Mrs. Lewis’ cottage now. It could look 
very nice with a bit of paint here and there and a 
good cleanup. Nobody’s lived there since she died, or 
a few months after. Lemuel Evans is the man for you 
to see. His office is just up the street, next to the Post 
Office.” 

“I expect Emrys Hughes went back to the farm,” I 
said. 

“Well, no,” said old Protheroe. “There was a big 
shock over that. When Mrs. Lewis died and the will 
was proved, it turned out that she’d left every mortal 
thing to Lemuel Evans. The farm, the cottage, every 
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mortal thing. There was a lot of talk, of course.” 

He looked out of his window at the orderly garden. 

“Nobody could prove anything,” he said. 

“What happened to Emrys?” I asked. 

“He took it hard,” said Mr. Protheroe. “He let it 
get on top of him, and he never was, as you know, a 
man quick to understanding. I see him from time to 
time, but he’s not good for much now. No, not for 
much. Talks to himself and so on.” 

“Not a very nice story,” I said. 

“Nothing in this world is perfect,” said the old 
man. “Don’t let it bother you. Go up now and have a 
word with Lemuel Evans. Tell him I sent you and let 
him know who you are.” 

I went up to Lemuel Evans’ office and was shown 
into a dirty room, the lower half of its windows cov- 
ered by screens of rusty gauze the color of liver. 
There was dust everywhere. A few box files, sagging 
and empty, stood on a shelf. Evans was there, a tall 
old man so dry and sapless he seemed made of tin- 
der. A great plume of white hair swept off his fore- 
head. I asked him about the cottage. 

He nodded slowly. 

“It’s a nice little property,” he said. His voice was 
astonishingly vigorous. “A pleasant situation, and 
very sound. How much would you be thinking of 
paying for it?” 

I told him that there was a lot to be done to the 
house before anyone could think of living in it and I 
offered him a silly amount, really silly. 

His answer surprised me. 

“It will certainly need some renovation,” he said, 
“and it will only deteriorate if left empty. I think we 
can do business at the figure you mention.” 

I said Pd think about it and let him know. I 
couldn’t get poor Emrys out of my mind. I thought I 
might buy the cottage and give it back to Emrys; I 
thought I ought to ask Evans outright why he had 
cheated my old friend. I realized I was shaking with 
anger. I walked out, Lemuel Evans following me to 
the door. 

I went back down the hill toward Protheroe’s shop. 
He was standing outside, waiting for me. 

“You won’t be buying the house,” he said. 

“No,” I said. 

“You aren’t the first,” he said. “No, not the first, 
by a long way.” 

I didn’t say anything. I was suddenly indifferent to 
everything. 

“Come inside and have some tea,” old Protheroe 
said. 

“I haven’t time now,” I said. 

I got in the car and drove away. It began to rain as 
I crossed the river bridge and by the time I’d climbed 
the hill a persistent soft rain drove in at me. I 
stopped the car and looked back. The town was hid- 
den by falling rain, its roofs, its bridge, the little out- 
lying cottages, but to the south, the way I was going, 
the river shone in its valley like an enormous snail 
track. O 
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THE SOVIET JEWS 
COME FORWARD 





by Herbert Gold 


They have left a society where they could 
not be Jews, to live where they can no 
longer be Russians. 


awn in the Sudbanhof railroad station in 
Vienna. Guarded by both uniformed po- 
lice and plainclothesmen, Israelis in fur 
hats are pacing back and forth along the tracks, 
blowing frosty breath into chapped hands. They 
greet the porters like old friends; they see them ev- 
ery day. This morning there are also two young 
men in leather jackets and uniform caps with brass 
insignia—observers from the Soviet Embassy. They 
stand apart. The others smile tentatively at each 
other amid the smells of rubber, wet cement, rail- 
road grit, coffee, as if to say: It’s night, but not for 
long. 
It is nearly 7 A.M., and streaks of pink are just 
beginning to light the sky on this winter morning. 


We are awaiting the Chopin Express from the So- 
viet Union with its cargo of Jews. They have been 
coming in groups of fifty to two hundred. Vienna 
is the window facing all directions, east and west, 
north and south, an ancient role for Vienna. From 
here they will fly to Israel. 

The train is a few minutes late. There it is, red 
and green lights, driving wheels. The Israelis smile 
and wave to each other, practicing. 

“Shalom!” The train is here. The Israelis run 
from car to car, calling out their greeting, gather- 
ing their flock, and are answered by pale, stunned, 
smiling, abashed faces. Shalom. Shalom. I see the 
face of a child pressed against a window, skeptical, 
swollen, not sure whether this is an arrival or an- 
other departure. Her doll is also pressed against 
the window; it has red stars for eyes. Shalom. 

The people descend timidly, taking their first 
steps on soil which is not that of the Soviet Union. 
The Israelis are saying, Don’t worry, dear ones, 
come now, don’t worry, shalom, shalom. Dorogiy— 
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the Russian word for dear ones. Shalom; peace. 
Many have been traveling for days without rest. 
They are welcomed in Russian, Yiddish, and He- 
brew. 

An old man and woman, stiffly bundled, stand 
close to each other and wait for something more to 
happen to them. A giant from Bukhara, with a 
white beard, a fur hat, trousers tucked into high 
fur boots, kisses me; his beard is scented with co- 
logne. A few women don’t know what to do; they 
weep. Many children, nurslings in blankets. A 
grandmother clutches my daughter’s arm and be- 
gins telling that familiar life’s story: “I lost my 
pension, my rights, everything.” Now everyone is 
kissing and hugging, so I touch a child’s head, the 
one I had seen at the train window, and she 
dodges away, frightened. She has huge, distracted, 
dark-circled eyes. I reach out to pat her doll. I had 
never seen a doll with red felt stars for eyes. The 
child dodges my hand with a pleading cry. I can’t 
remember the Russian words for “I won’t take it 
from you,” but her mother is apologizing for her 
daughter’s behavior. She doesn’t mean to be rude. 
She was brought up to be kulturnaya. At the bor- 
der the police seized everything except their clothes 
and this doll. 

They have spent twenty-four hours on the Cho- 
pin Express, and how much voyaging before that? 
Georgians. People from Tashkent, Bukhara, Uzbe- 
kistan, the Ukraine, Russia, the Baltic states. 

An old woman is tugging at the porter’s cart, 
terrified. It is taking away all her remaining pos- 
sessions. In the Bible there is little emphasis on 
baggage as the Red Sea parts and the Jews cross 
over, but this is probably an oversight. In real life 
there is always baggage; even the wandering beggar 
has a sack. The woman is dragged a few yards by the 
high steel wheels rolling on their thin rubber strips; 
the porter, attached to a forked pole, needs all his 
strength to stop the cart. The woman’s cry is like the 
child’s—sharp, pleading, amazed. 

An Israeli official puts his arm around her, mur- 
murs soothingly, loosens her panicked grip with his 
hands. He nods to the porter, who strains and 
starts his cart again. The Israeli stands with the 
lady and just holds her hands. 

“Who's that!”—pointing to the two young men 
in uniform caps. 

“It’s all right, dorogaya, they’re only watching.” 

The buses are ready to take the new arrivals to 
Schönau, once a princely hunting lodge, now the 
transit point where they spend a night. I ask a 
man his profession. He explains in rapid Russian, 
and I am puzzled, understanding something like 
“food-engineer-technician.” His adolescent son in- 
terrupts with a smiling English translation: “My 
father is a Jew.” 





Herbert Gold is a novelist and essayist whose most 
recent book is My Last 2000 Years. 
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onek Einziger, tall, elegant, cosmopolitan, 
heads the office of the Joint Distribution 
Committee in Vienna. He carries as the 
bonus for his years that middle-European weari- 
ness and tenderness which is a part of gemittlich- 
keit. He smiles frequently, and one imagines a 
great coffeehouse charmer. He has a French wife. 
“Tve been in this job since 1945. There was a pe- 
riod when I tried to go back to business, but it 
had no reality. Concentration camp Jews, Polish 
Jews, Romanians, Iraqi Jews—that one’s a long 
story. . . . But I never thought the Russians, the 
silent ones, would ever come out.” 

We were sitting in a bare institutional office, 
with a pale wintry light and a view of an old 
square, stiff leafless winter branches at the window. 
He was in no hurry. He would spend the day with 
me. “These are heroes,” he said. “No one is push- 
ing them out of Russia. The Russians would rather 
keep them, like cows to milk. They insist on going. 
They lose jobs, savings, pensions, they are ostra- 
cized, they are treated as defectors; some are 
beaten and imprisoned. But they want to go home 
now. They say: I was comfortable enough, but I 
want to live as a Jew, I want a future for my chil- 
dren.” 

Why do the Russians make it so hard? 

“It’s unpleasant for the Socialist Paradise that 
any minority wants to emigrate. The Russians 
don’t quite know how to deal with it, so they let 
some go to relieve the pressure, they punish others, 
they invent the diploma tax.” 

The large number of requests for “family re- 
union” through the Dutch Embassy, which handles 
Israeli affairs in Moscow, only increases. All pay 
an exit tax of 900 rubles, about $1000. The com- 
mittee helps with this head tax. The ransom—the 
so-called “diploma tax”—is another matter and 
cannot be paid abroad. It is based on the appli- 
cant’s education (education belongs to the People), 
and has been set as high as $60,000 in the case of 
one prizewinning scientist. The committee cannot 
help pay the diploma tax. It is too much like buy- 
ing slaves. The precedent would be to stimulate ex- 
tortion. 

The Russians sometimes enforce the tax, some- 
times don’t. During the period of President Nixon’s 
visit to Moscow, and when a trade agreement was 
under debate in the Congress, they suspended the 
tax. Now it’s on again. The effect is to shackle the 
most educated, but somehow many manage to 
raise the money. So far, according to Uzi Narkiss, 
head of Immigration for the Jewish Agency in Is- 
rael, about $3.4 million has been paid for exit 
visas. 

“We don’t understand the Russians, do we?” 
says Herr Einziger. “This is not comparable to the 
Nazis. One must make this clear. I was in a camp. 
I know. The Russians want to profit, they want to 
keep and use their Jews, not destroy them. The 


The nation faces an energy crisis. Our 
natural reservoirs of fossil fuels are 
more and more difficult to tap. New 
forms of producing power are being 
developed, but will they be ready in 
time? And will they solve the problem 
without creating new ones? But that is 
not the real crisis. The real crisis is 
the human crisis. 


The real 


We are forgetting how to be human 
beings. Power has become an end in 
itself. Instead of walking, we ride to the 
store. Instead of thinking, we ask a 
computer for answers. Instead of doing, 
we tell our machines to mix, brush, 
talk, write, even scratch for us. We have 
become a plugged-in, motorized society. 


The ideal 


Aworld in which energy is used to create 
power that amplifies our humanness 
rather than merely replacing it. 
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Nazis also decided it was better not to kill them, 
but by that time they didn’t know how to use 
them.” 

Over 3600 came out in November, 1972. The 
number seems to go up every month. They choose 
to go; they are persuaded in various ways not to 
go; they go anyway. 

The diploma tax probably is intended to deter 
people from leaving, not simply to obtain money. 


After all, the sums are enormous for the individ- 
> uals involved, not for the Soviet government. But 
the effect is to convince many to leave sooner, be- 


cause things may get worse. The twists of Soviet 
policy help feed the panic. The Russians have a 
double set of problems: internally, to quiet the 
Jews and keep other minorities from causing a 
ruckus; externally, to keep their Arab clients at the 
proper distance and to throw no new bumps in the 
way of bumpy Soviet foreign policy as “unsmiling 
Andrei Gromyko” marches in and out of limou- 


-sines and conference halls. 


Last year the budget for the Jewish Agency was 
$465 million; most of this money was raised in 
America by the United Jewish Appeal. A large 


a percentage went for the rescue and resettling of 


Russian Jews, but Agency officials had drafted a 

‘budget of more than $700 million. The pinch is 
being felt in health services, higher education, 
housing, and the other great financial problems of 
relocating a group of unusual emigrants—some 
conspicuously educated and needing retraining, 
others illiterate, many finished with their working 
lives. 


Ber Einziger and I drive to Schönau, the 
transit hostel outside Vienna. The Jews 
: are brought here from the train, often sick 
and confused after their long struggle and journey. 
The former hunting lodge is guarded by state po- 
lice with machine guns, and by private police; 
raised-arm salutes greet us as we pass through the 
gates. We're to have lunch with the new arrivals. 
The property belongs to a titled Austrian who has 
rented his country place to the Jews. 

A man wheels a baby carriage toward me. “Sha- 
lom.” The child is about two months old. “Boy?” I 
ask. “Girl,” he says, a little displeased at my error. 
“Krasavitsa,” I say, trying to redeem myself. “Very 
pretty girl.” 

The people wandering on these grounds stay one 
day and then fly “home” for the first time. On this 
December morning, ice droplets hanging from the 
trees, the voyagers are calm and quiet after a 
night’s rest. Some of the men wear knitted yam- 
ulkas. All have brought out their wrinkled best 
clothes. They look like any Russian crowd, except 
for the Georgians, who are dressed in bright coun- 
try knits or shabby urban clothes and huddle to- 
gether in the manner of village people confused in 
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a foreign place. A man from Uzbekistan offers a 
fruit—it looks like a persimmon—to the Israeli 
nurse who is telling me: “Here we treat acute ill- 
ness, but we send to Israel immediately those with 
chronic disease. Today there is a man with Park- 
inson’s.” There are many old people and children; 
many arrive with untreated infections. “An Aus- 
trian doctor, a gentile, very devoted, comes every 
day—a wonderful man.” 

Í take advantage of this place encapsulated out 
of time to ask whatever questions come into my 
head. An engineer tells me he didn’t have to pay 
the diploma tax; I ask why and he shrugs. But his 
wife says proudly: “He is an Officer Hero of 
Leningrad. He was wounded three times.” Immedi- 
ately a little crowd gathers about me. A woman 
doctor says: “I didn’t have to pay. Maybe Presi- 
dent Nixon’s visit.” A woman dentist: “I didn’t pay 
either. Maybe it was a holiday.” Everybody laughs. 
Another engineer says: “I paid. My friends and 
relatives gave me all their money, and now what's 
to become of them?” 

A room in the lodge is marked Synagogue in 
five languages, including the Georgian script, 
which looks a bit like Arabic. An old man stands, 
face to the Book, saying Kaddish for his dead fa- 
ther. He has an enormous white beard; a soft 
chanting comes from his lips. His wife complains: 
“I can’t sleep here in a dormitory with others. Pm 
too old. Perhaps you could find me a separate 
room?” 

A harassed, trembling, once beautiful Israeli 
woman—three months is supposed to be the maxi- 
mum assignment to this post, but she has been 
here longer, meeting the trains at dawn and work- 
ing around the clock—says to the woman in Rus- 
sian and then repeats in French for my benefit: 
“What we can give you here is a good welcome, a 
clean bed, three meals—no Hilton.” 

“Pas de Hilton,” the woman repeats after her. 
“Je comprends, Madame.” 

The old man prays and, spying upon this prayer, 
I tense myself against the vastness of its feeling. 
The old man has a missing earlobe. His shoes have 
thick red soles. He is swaying. The one at prayer 
has conquered fear; he lives in awe and pride; he 
is grieving now for a man who never came to Is- 
rael, and most probably one whom he remembers 
young and vigorous, with little gray in his beard, 
his own father. 


He who maketh peace in his high places 
May he make peace for us and for all Israel. 


The old man rocks gently, a moment of light be- 
tween his forehead and the cabinet where he 
stands. 


And say ye Amen. 


A miracle had happened, and he was celebrating 
loss. He paid tribute to his father. It was not a 
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prayer for the dead, as it is sometimes thought to 
be, but a renewed, diligent, triumphant assent to 
life. There was a smell of potato and cabbage soup 
from the kitchen of that hunting lodge outside 
Vienna on a crisp and sunny winter day of 1972. 
The old man prayed and wet his lips, which still 
hungered. 

His wife touched my arm. She said in French: “I 
regret. I apologize. I am a silly old person. I 
wouldn’t trade this for the Hilton.” 

I have lunch at a table with a woman from a 
small town in Lithuania, her daughter, who is fat, 
blond, a nurse, and her son, a very pale factory 
worker. The daughter says: “There is one real Zi- 
onist in our town, a great surgeon, the best, and so 
his ransom is too high. He can’t leave; they won’t 
let him.” Her brother is grinning and she says: 
“Not so much problem to let him go.” 

Since I have learned to avoid asking names, they 
are not afraid to talk. A Party member since 1945, 
gold teeth, all smiles, voluble, an apparatchik out 
of Central Casting, explains how he returned his 
card to the Party and then had the devil of a time 
getting the necessary “good conduct” certificate 
which is part of the red-tape obstacle course lead- 
ing to the visa. “Why? You were a Communist. 
Was it hard for you?” 
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“No, no, no, my life was easy, I ran a factory, 
very nice—but my son, my daughter—especially 
since the victory in 1967, the lies about Israel . . . 
Things were getting difficult. I would like to ex- 
plain, sir. I decided to go home.” 

A hubbub goes up in the crowded dining room, 
its windows steamed by breathing and by soup. 
“Groozinki!” Another group of Georgians has just 
arrived. They are wearing knitted caps of bright 
yarns—purples, reds, yellows—and they cling to- 
gether. They are mostly quite small, and one old 
woman is smaller than small: she’s a dwarf, bow- 
legged, about the size of a three-year-old; she 
reaches up to kiss my hand. The very tired Israeli 
woman is smiling, shepherding, arranging another 
serving of lunch. 

On the way out, I notice a tall young man in a 
jacket and soft cardigan standing alone in the 
courtyard. He looks very shy and withdrawn. His 
name is Mark Rybak. He speaks excellent Ox- 
bridge English. He is twenty-seven years old, well 
over six feet tall, a mathematician from Tallinn in 
Estonia, a professor. His diploma tax came to more 
than $15,000. How did he get the money? No 
other family but his mother and father, no wife or 
children. Relatives and friends gave him the 
money. “They were rather good to me at the uni- 
versity. They let me work until we left. I would say my 
colleagues were very good to me. But you know, I am 
rather confused now, I feel so odd. . . .” 

“You had a good life. Why did you leave?” 

“All Jews must go. Israel is our country. It is im- 
possible otherwise.” 

His father joins us—pink-cheeked, white-haired, 
vigorous, about fifty-five, smiling. He is a former 
Red Army officer, and a veteran of a forced-labor 
camp during the last Stalin period. “However, we 
are a very fortunate family,” he says. “We are all 
here together.” 

On the night flight from Vienna to Lod Airport, 
there were over fifty Russians. “No more Rus- 
sians,” the El Al steward corrected me. “Jews.” 

I asked a passenger where he was from and he 
Started to say something else, but then cried out. 
“Jerusalem!” He and his family roared with laugh- 
ter, rolling bellyfuls which, on another day, would 
have sounded typically Russian. 

When we touched down at three in the morning, 
the immigrants applauded. Some were singing in 
Yiddish, a group was humming Hatikvah. Young 
men and women, Israeli officials, led them into the 
reception rooms where, on the spot, they would get 
their first taste of that Israeli bureaucratic paper- 
work of which everybody complains, even the bu- 
reaucrats themselves. But also they would receive, 
without further trouble, on the spot, citizenship in 
the State of Israel in accordance with the Law of 
Return. 

There was no special ceremony at Lod Airport. 
In a room protected by bulletproof glass since the 
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Japanese terrorist attack, a few forms were filled 
out, and each immigrant was then a citizen. I 
would have liked music in this room. Instead, rub- 
ber stamps, harried instructions, sandwiches and 
coffee with the milk and sugar already added. But 
the Israeli girls serving and helping seemed to take 
special pleasure in dandling and kitchy-kooing the 
babies in Hebrew, and perhaps that’s all the cere- 
mony needed. I saw a man break into a little 
dance all by himself in a corner. He had told me 
of sitting-in on the steps of the Supreme Soviet be- 
cause the officials tried to leave his ten-year-old 
son off his exit visa. “It was nonsense, all non- 
sense,” he said. “In the end they added Boris. But 
I sat there until they did.” 

I talked with a hornist and his wife, a violinist. 
Their eight-month-old son was fretful, and I won- 
dered why they didn’t offer him some milk from 
the table where sandwiches, coffee, sweets, and 
milk were waiting. “May I have some?” the violin- 
ist asked, astonished by the idea that it was there 
for her to take. 

Later I saw her husband lay his hand across the 
bulletproof glass. Israeli soldiers carrying Uzzi sub- 
machine guns were watching. The hornist’s mother, 
who had come to meet him, was kissing his fingers 
through the glass. 


he next day an Israeli official sat in a coffee 

bar near the Jewish Agency offices in Jeru- 

salem and said of this new immigration: 
“They are valuable, useful, precious. They can help 
us balance the Levantine feeling which is present 
everywhere in the Middle East, and not merely in 
the Arab countries. . . . For Golda, these are the 
hometown Jews.” 

The Russians have a special appeal for the Es- 
tablishment. Their own are coming again. Zionism 
has convinced the Jewish Bolsheviks at last; even 
the commissars are seeing the light. It’s an aston- 
ishing victory of sentiment. “Don’t make any mis- 
take about it,” said the Israeli. “Soviet allrightniks 
want to give up everything, to become paupers, if 
only they can start over in a language they don’t 
know, for a religion they don’t believe in, among a 
people who will surely be strangers to their pecu- 
liar history.” 

He told me two jokes which I heard everywhere as 
this new aliyah—a Hebrew word which means the go- 
ing-up to Israel—was being domesticated. A Jew re- 
ports to the Soviet officials and complains, “I don’t 
want to go to Israel, but all my family does,” and when 
the Soviet officer says, “Be a man, stay behind, let 
them go,” the Jew says: “Impossible. I have to go.” 
“Why?” “Because they can’t go without me. I’m the 
only Jew in the family.” 

The other tells of the barber, finally arrived in 
Israel, who complains that the Jewish Agency has 
supplied him with an apartment, a shop, and the 
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tools of his trade, but where are the heads to trim? 
He is used to a managed economy and wonders 
why he has no quota of customers. 

Ex-Soviet Jews in Israel know they are fortunate. 
And the Israelis are finding many of them apt, 
gifted, trained, but often ill-equipped for the an- 
archy of the Israeli economy after two generations 
of Soviet planning. They come from a place where 
everything is decided for them. Now they have to 
arrange, compete, learn a language, make a life. 
Even the climate is strange to them. They have to 
find out who they are within their dream of Zion. 

In Kiryot Ono, near Tel Aviv, I drank tea 
around a samovar with a group of immigrants. A 
cancer researcher had not yet been given a job as 
good as the one he left; he ridiculed the delay in 
certifying his skills. His wife, a pathologist, had 
also not been licensed. He used to fight anti-Semi- 
tism, he says; now he struggles against bureau- 
cracy, jealousy, red tape. “We came here for cre- 
ative and spiritual reasons. The country is not yet 
ready for us.” 

They are in the slough of melancholy which fol- 
lows the initial euphoria. The Israelis ask: can we 
teach them Hebrew, get them settled, make certain 
of their training and abilities, and find them rare- 
fied jobs, all in the first few months of their ar- 
rival? Some Israelis speak with nostalgia of the 
German aliyah of the thirties, which formed a kib- 
butz of doctor chicken farmers and physicist egg 
collectors. These Russians are irritable. One asked, 
“If Israel can’t absorb scientists, what is Israel?” 
And, in fact, Israel does want them, but its re- 
sources are strained by the sudden Soviet twist in 
policy. “We need operating hospitals more than 
bronze plaques on buildings,” a Russian surgeon 
said. “I can operate in a Nissen hut. During the 
war I operated in a tent. Let us work.” 

His wife smiled over her tea and apricot pastry 
and broke her silence. “In the Soviet Union, we 
wrote petitions and were beaten up on the street 
by strangers. Here, we also write letters, and no 
one answers. They don’t even beat us up.” 

The surgeon grinned, a fifty-year-old youth, with 
a seamed face, worn out. His father had been shot 
in the “Doctors’ Plot” of Stalin’s last paranoid con- 
vulsion; his mother had spent twenty years in a 
prison camp. He didn’t enjoy being beaten up for 
asking to go to Israel, and now he was not enjoy- 
ing his panicky communications with Israeli au- 
thorities. “A surgeon loses his skill,” he said. “I 
can’t wait six months. They tell me I can work in 
a clinic, but I’m a surgeon.” 

Aharon April, a painter, showed me his atelier 
atop a crumbling stone building in the Mea Shea- 
rim quarter of Jerusalem, surrounded by families 
living their ancient rituals in a place where a frag- 
ment of Jewry has survived since the Roman ex- 
pulsion. April has left the absorption center and 
rented this studio (it was wintry, without heating; 
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we were wrapped in scarves and sweaters). He car- 
penters his own frames, he paints, he reads. 
There’s a cot for resting. He has that Russian artist 
look—intense, withdrawn, a shock of curly hair. He 
didn’t want to discuss; he wanted to show his 
work. 

“Dog in Street,” he said, giving me the title of a 
painting. 

It was a desolate scene in grays and browns. 
“Where is it?” 

“Siberia.” 

“Why were you there?” 

He shrugged. “Sent. It’s not rare, you know. My 
father was sent, so I was sent, too.” 

He managed to bring his paintings out of Russia 
by buying them. Since art belongs to the People, 
the representatives of the People set a price on his 
work. He also had to pay again for his own books. 
“They are good people,” he said, “only the system 
is bad. The judges who set prices on my painting 
were fair. I sold some of them to buy the rest.” 

Since he had a good career, why leave it for Is- 
rael? Painfully, he explained: “A man can express 
himself under the worst conditions. But as Shake- 
Speare was not only a great writer but also an 
Englishman, so a Jewish artist must be both an 
artist and what he is. At first I didn’t think of my- 
self as a Jewish painter, but only a painter. Not as 
a Jew, but a Soviet person. But life taught me to 
be a Jewish painter because I was. So I am an Is- 
raeli artist now.” 

Curiously enough, the Soviet Jews I met in Is- 
rael were not what could be called retaliatory. One 
said: “Kiev was for me the most beautiful city in 
the world. And I'll never see it again.” And an- 
other: “My colleagues helped me. They gave me 
money at the end to eat. Some were afraid to see 
me, but they helped.” And another: “Yes, I lost 
friends. But they were only afraid. That’s natural.” 
The word toska, the dream never to be fulfilled or 
even defined, describes their feeling for Russia, 
once the bitterness passes. They are not White 
Russians, pursued and boiling with hatred. Instead, 
they are men and women who have chosen an- 
other connection with humanity, through their dif- 
ficult and distant connection with the Jewish past, 
for which they also feel toska. “The situation,” a 
young woman dentist told me in a kind of English, 
“is psychological tragique.” 


he sheer number of Soviet Jews makes a 

unique problem. Perhaps two hundred thou- 

sand will apply to go to Israel, but what if 

more want to come? There are about three million 

Jews in Russia, and Israels entire population at 

present is a little over three million. No one can 

predict the next turn of Soviet policy as Israel cele- 
brates its twenty-fifth anniversary. 

In a coffeehouse in Jerusalem, a friend explained 
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the emotions aroused by the rescue of Soviet Jews. 
It revives the old dream of the founders of Israel, 
for these are not refugees in the traditional sense; 
they have made a choice and sacrifice. Moshe Da- 
yan has said that for its own survival Israel needs 
such events as the rescue of the Russian Jews, and 
this is interpreted here as not merely a recognition 
of the intrinsic value of these people but also as a 
reminder of Israel’s special character. It has thrived 
through crisis. Some grumble about the special 
consideration shown the Russian immigrants. But, 
as one sabra explained to me: “It’s fair that they 
get a start. We all need help sometimes. Then 
they'll continue with the rest of us.” 

Many, especially those who have paid the ran- 
som, carry crushing debts. They have borrowed 
from friends in the Soviet Union. One recent im- 
migrant suggested a “Ransom a Jewish Slave” 
campaign. “Do you think some Americans would 
like to buy a ballet slave, a physicist slave?” she 
asked. “Do you think the Russians can be embar- 
rassed?” 

The new immigration brings new problems to 
the unsupple Israeli Establishment. Some issues are 
just being lived through, like a cold. There is the 
crisis of realistic expectation for those who have 
lived as desperate heroes and martyrs, shuffling in 
and out of prisons, being beaten up, going on hun- 
ger strikes, risking everything, sacrificing a whole 
past. Now, as Israelis, they have to make the ordi- 
nary rounds for job and place, Jews among the 
millions. “We are the only Zionists in the country 
of non-Zionists,” one said to me. They suddenly 
find themselves in a relatively open and chancy 
society after the restricted Soviet one. They have 
rebelled against a strict regimentation, but they 
have not practiced living in a bending, yielding 
one. 

“Maybe you know somebody who needs very 
experienced Secretary of Communist Party?”—the 
ironic question of a department store clerk. What 
to do with a “professional activist,” a striker, an 
underground publisher? Professors of Marxist- 
Leninism are not in great demand. Retraining can 
give some people new careers, but low-voltage jobs 
may be the fate of many aging professionals. 
“Eventually we'll find housing for everyone, but 
this small country can’t fit every specialized need,” 
said an exasperated official. 

Before 1967, about a thousand Soviet Jews had 
managed to make their way to Israel in nineteen 
years. Now, perhaps several hundred thousand will 
come, and they will find their dream impure, as 
human dreams based on institutions must always 
be. They must learn to swim in a new strangeness 
among their own, They have to apply for or de- 
mand their rights from Israeli bureaucrats who are 
not their enemies but sometimes seem to act like 
their enemies. And to a man bred to trouble, bat- 
tling for his credentials as a doctor or his right to 
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live in Tel Aviv instead of a border town, it looks 
like the same old thing all over again—the run- 
around now being given him by his dear friends 
and brothers. 

Fyodor describes himself as a “one-month-old 
baby from Moscow.” He is an “economical doctor” 
who worked at the Academy of Sciences, a hand- 
some stocky man of forty-three, with excited ges- 
tures to prove his point. He wants to do only one 
thing in Israel, he says: to study how Israel makes 
“economical mistakes.” In Moscow, the KGB had 
confiscated his manuscript for a book on money 
and credit. He told me he had demanded that the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem set up an institute 
where he could complete his study of Keynes. 
“Will I be given?” he asked. “I am pregnant with 
ideas, but perhaps I shall not give birth.” 

Perhaps he can convince the Hebrew University 
that he is a genius who should lecture them on 
how “cybernetic system includes Sin.” Or perhaps 
he will be one of the human tragedies, those gifted 
misfits who float through cafés, captivating the cof- 
fee-drinkers with their insights. 

I spent an evening with a group of artists: a 
composer, a painter, an actress, an editor, a young 
film director from Kiev. The director had been 
here a month, and the Jewish Agency had not yet 
given him the money to make “big film, film I 
must make.” 

The composer, however, invited me to his recital 
in a few days. “I love Israel and I hope Israel will 
love me.” 





“I need a producer, manager, like I need my 
husband,” said the actress. 

“I want to work now! Enough fighting! Work!” 

There are shortages of resources and no easy so- 
lutions in this beleaguered little nation. The cry 
from the heart of artists and intellectuals who want 
to work to the best of their capabilities is a univer- 
sal one, and is especially moving among men and 
women who had thought their only problem was 
that they are Jews and that their problem was now 
solved. 

Soviet Jews in Israel do not consider themselves 
heroes. After all, the sit-down strikes, beatings, ha- 
rassments, loss of friends, property, security, the 
imprisonments—these were fates they chose for them- 
selves. They entered these troubles after a slow his- 
torical drift, unwillingly, for only a few can choose 
with a full heart to suffer. They are most aware of 
those who cannot leave, destroyed for their passion to 
leave. The shadow of those still suffering to come to 
Israel is a long one. The new immigrants are proud to 
survive, but many regret leaving a Russia which was 
also in some sense their nation. 

In almost everyone there eventually emerges a 
sense of dreadful loss—a treasured motherland is 
no longer theirs. The new fatherland is not yet 
fully theirs, either. They suffered in Russia, but 
only late in their time did most of them accept the 
fact that they were suffering as Jews. Only when 
history pressed it upon them did they yield to the 
desire of gathering with their own. They are still 
Russians, too, and will continue to be so even as 
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they recite their Hebrew lessons and become Is- 
raelis. 

The accusation by neglected Sephardim (a term 
now used broadly) that the Establishment favors 
the “hometown Jews” is a serious one, and the 
government is trying to organize its resources to 
eliminate these class divisions. But the sense of na- 
tional policy is that Soviet Jews, having chosen 
their fate, deserve great consideration. Further- 
more, those who come with advanced training are 
valuable toward building a state of five million 
which can be a kind of Switzerland of the Middle 
East, exporting technology and skill. The first wave 
of Soviet immigrants has already justified in pro- 
ductivity and tax revenues the efforts on its behalf. 
The enormous defense burden can be lessened 
only by sharing it with an increased, productive 
population. 

Despite scare reports in the United States, the 
class dislocations among Jews of different origins 
are being attacked by intensive educational efforts 
and housing programs. In any case, intermarriage 
among European and Sephardic Jews increases ev- 
ery year. The problem is being solved by the 
hand-holding in parks and on boulevards every- 
where. Repeatedly, people said to me about the 
new immigrants: “OK, give them a chance. I was 
helped, now it’s their turn.” The store of patience 
is not used up. 


ahariya, a pretty little resort town on the 

Mediterranean coast near Haifa, was hous- 

ing a group of immigrants in an absorp- 
ton center in the David Hotel at the beach. I 
wanted to visit Mark Rybak after his first week in 
Israel, and had a question prepared for the mathe- 
matician: How does all this add up? After all the 
suffering and effort, does it feel comfortable? But 
he had gone to Tel Aviv to pick up some docu- 
ments. I stayed anyway and talked with other im- 
migrants. A former scriptwriter for Soviet television 
said: “Of course, I won’t be able to write. I knew 
that. I worried a great deal when I made the deci- 
sion. I even stopped smoking because to go would 
be very difficult and to stop smoking is also rather 
difficult. I thought to myself: if I can’t stop smok- 
ing, Pl never be able to carry through. So I 
stopped smoking.” 

“But you're lighting a cigarette.” 
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“I’m here.” 

It was a damp, drizzling winter day; people 
walked along the stream which runs through the 
town, past the bookstores, outdoor cafés with 
stacked chairs, palm trees, esplanades and walk- 
ways; pretty girls hurried by on bicycles with laun- 
dry or shopping. It was like a Riviera village in 
winter. 

I attended an afternoon Hebrew lesson with 
Mark Rybak’s mother and father. Mr. Rybak has a 
weak heart, but a very healthy, upright look. Mrs. 
Rybak speaks French, and told me she had visited 
Palestine as a girl, very long ago, before Estonia 
was a part of the Soviet Union. Now a blond 
sabra girl in a sweater with tennis stripes was 
teaching them to say in Hebrew: “My name is 
Such-and-such. I came from Russia. I live in the 
Hotel David in Nahariya, Israel.” 

On my last day in Jerusalem, Mark Rybak man- 
aged to appear at the King David Hotel with a 
look of a man bemused and windburned from rid- 
ing a magic carpet. We had lunch in a restaurant 
called La Régence, where there is a Hebrew-speak- 
ing Chinese waiter. Mark ate his first avocado. He 
said it was very good, it was a miracle. We went 
for a walk through the soukh of the Old City, and 
he watched the bargaining for dresses, trinkets, 
memorabilia of Stars of David and the Crescent, 
key chains with attached photographs of Gamal 
Abdel Nasser or Moshe Dayan. “I have never 
seen,” he said. “I imagined, but I could not imag- 
ine.” 

He wondered why the Arab merchants were 
smiling, and we decided that commerce is the be- 
ginning of understanding. People are doing busi- 
ness together; no time for hatred. The notion made 
him smile. In the Soviet Union he had not thought 
of business as a way of waging peace. 

I was leading him down a rocky narrow street, - 
past the bazaars, past the marker to the Western _ 
Wall, and suddenly it appeared. An irregular rank 
of black-clad men was chanting, bowing, praying. 
The winter sun warmed us after the shadows in 
the narrow streets of the soukh. He sighed. “I see. 
Pm not religious. But now I see.” 

He stood there before the wall of Solomon’s 
Temple with his hands folded together. He wasn’t 
praying; it was just the young mathematician’s way 
of taking thought. He said: “It’s another mir- 
acle.” A 
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For the students of the work of 
Kurt Vonnegut, Jr, a useful book 
recently appeared, The Vonnegut 
‘Statement. The essays in this collec- 
‘tion are plainly celebratory, but 
some of them turn out to be quite 
informative, too (Glenn Meeter, for 
instance, on religious themes in the 
<; novels}, and the editors provide a 
: thoroughgoing bibliography. I was 
struck by a part of an essay called 
“Kurt Vonnegut for President,” 
whose author remarks that Vonne- 
gut has engaged his readers in a 
way that recalls “the days of Ernest 
Hemingway.” 
What a strange comparison this 
seems to be. Among twentieth-cen- 
~ tury American writers, the two men 
seem as nearly a perfect pair of op- 
_ posites as you could find. Heming- 
way’s warrior virtues, love of reality, 
his taut quest for order; Vonnegut’s 
- pacifism, his excursions in fantasy, 
his rather affectionate contemplation 
of chaos. But it is a resonant notion, 
Vonnegut as Hemingway. It is true 
¿= enough that Vonnegut has drama- 
tized in his prose and in his person- 
ality a system of values that ex- 
presses the dominant faiths of a 
generation: antimaterialism, the 
<e existence of multiple realities, dis- 
<> belief in history and religion, a dis- 
-position to see oneself as victim, de- 
_ spair about the human condition 
‘jaced with uplifting moral in- 
junctions. And what other writer of 
the moment has done so? (Whatever 
his exquisite other success, Mailer 
-has more often redeemed his public 
life in print than he has enacted his 
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by Richard Todd 


literary vision in public.) The values 
he represents may be, for the most 
part, antiheroic, but Vonnegut has 
become a hero. 

It is only in 1969 that Vonnegut 
can be said to have entered his as- 
cendancy, with the widespread ec- 
static reception of Slaughterhouse- 
Five, his surreal re-creation of the 
bombing of Dresden. Among the 
elements of the Vonnegut legend is 
the long time he served in obscurity, 
his vision too far ahead of the time. 
This is somewhat overstated. Al- 
though the first novel, Player Piano, 
was published in 1952, it was not 
the sort of book of which cults are 
made. A satire of a company town 
of the future, its moral was pain- 
fully obvious, and it lacked the 
playfulness of the later books. Von- 
negut didn’t write another for seven 
years. 

The Sirens of Titan (1959) and 
Mother Night (1961) were for a time 
the “undiscovered” books, both first 
published in paperback. But soon 
after Cat’s Cradle (1963), his reputa- 
tion began to build on campus, and 
there were critical essays, Guggen- 
heim money, and a teaching spot at 
the University of Iowa, one of 
whose faculty, Robert Scholes, had 
become one of Vonnegut’s most im- 
portant advocates. By 1970 his play, 
Happy Birthday, Wanda June, had 
opened off-, then on-Broadway, he 
was a lecturer at Harvard, sales of 
his books went over a million 
copies, and there were profiles and 
television appearances. Vonnegut 
was always disarming, soft-voiced, 











seemingly bewildered about all the _ 
good fortune. A 

It is curious that even now those | 
who praise him so often speak in — 
maternal tones, as if he were a 
cause to be promoted. Doris Less- 
ing, writing just a few weeks ago in 
the New York Times Book Review, 
told of the early neglect of Moth 
Night and remarked that a few aca 
demics still try to patronize him: 
“. . . because he has made nonsense 
the little categories . . . because he 
is comic and. sad at once, because 
his painful seriousness is never sol- 
emn. .. .” An odd assertion init- 
self: hasn’t this always been the ef- 
fort of comedy? Far from victimized, 
in any case, Vonnegut by now is t 
only American writer this side | 
Faith Baldwin to whom the wo 
“beloved” might be applied. a 

Vonnegut’s response to his na- 
tional prominence was the a 
nouncement that his life as a nov 
ist was over. He promised m 
plays, but said, “I’m through with 
novels.” In a lecture, he would read 
a section of an unfinished man 
script called Breakfast of Champio 
and break off saying, “It’s nev 
coming out. It bores me stiff.” 

Now we have Breakfast of Cha 
pions (Delacorte/Seymour Law 
rence, $7.95). And was he trifling 
with us? It is a possibility. But 1 
should be said that Vonnegut’ 
unease with his career became t 
subject of the book. The- vario 
themes and mannerisms that ha 
animated the earlier novels are se 
here in a grotesque, cartoon versio 
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These reports are written two 
months before the publication of the 
books they are meant to celebrate. 
When the subject is a first book by a 
new author, we have little to go on 
in most cases but our own anxious 
enthusiasm. Juprru Rascor’s YOURS, 
AND MINE is a first book but an 
exceptional case, for even before it is 
published, we can call upon the en- 
thusiasm of others to confirm our own 
for this gifted young American writer, 






















Her reputation has been growing in 
.a smoldering way since she started to 
‘publish stories a few years ago in The 
| Atlantic, and in Audience, Paris Re- 
"| view, and Ms. It gathered force when 
“Small Sounds and Tilting Shadows,” 
her story of an American girl in Lon- 
don, fantasizing a life she doesn’t 
have, was a top prize winner in the O. 
Henry Awards. (Another of her stories 
is in the 1978 O. Henry collection.) 


She became a name to recognize 
this past October when Esquire asked 
four senior literary figures to select a 
writer under thirty-five he particularly 
| admired, and Mark Schorer chose 
Judith Rascoe. “Most good young 
writers now are trying to tell us of a 
condition of nearly cosmic but also 
comic loneliness,” he wrote. “Judith 
Rascoe comes close to a perfect presen- 
tation of that paradoxical condition 
that plagues us all.” And he added, 
| “My bet is on a big talent.” So is ours. 
Discover it for yourself in 


YOURS, AND MINE 


Novella and Stories 
by Judith Rascoe 
$6.95 at your bookstore 
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of themiselves: A kind of minimalism 


has always characterized Vonnegut’s 
prose, and it is the first thing you 
notice in Breakfast of Champions. 
The stuff of the books is often 
phantasmagoric: time-warps, inter- 
galactic travel, not to mention 
earthbound atrocities and follies. 
But the style is offhand, aphoristic, 
intimate, spare. It always works to 
say: things are simpler than people 
want to let on. Breakfast of Cham- 
pions advances this mode to the ex- 
tent that Vonnegut is writing much 
of the time in the sensibility of an 
autistic grown-up. 

“An apple was a popular fruit 
which looked like this: . . .” (Scores 
of illustrations, apparently done by 
Vonnegut’s own hand, are provided 
to end the many sentences that be- 
gin in that way.) Further down the 
page: “A hamburger was made out 
of an animal which looked like this: 
... The animal was killed and 
ground up into little bits. . . .” 

In the last sentence you begin to 
hear one of the purposes of this 
style: to see life in all its mundane 
brutality. This is autism with a con- 
science, often a quite specific social 
conscience. And truly it is hard to 
be for what Vonnegut is against, in- 
cluding, as it does, slavery, jingoism, 
racism, commercial greed, ecological 
disaster. He thinks that the names 
of American cars and corporations 
are foolish to the point of obscenity. 
Holiday Inns are droll places in- 
deed. The American Indian has 
been given a bad deal. Pd agree. 
Vonnegut brings a remarkable air of 
discovery to these themes, the pre- 
tense that no one has quite seen be- 
fore the stark outlines of our hypoc- 
risy. It is a part of his appeal for his 
readers that I never understood: the 
banality, the nearly Kiwanian sub- 
tlety of his social criticisms—they are 
boosterism in reverse. Here is Von- 
negut on the distance between real- 
ity and American ideals: “His high 
school was named after a slave 
owner who was one of the world’s 
greatest theoreticians on the subject 
of human liberty.” 

If you say that this wit is easy 
sophomoric cynicism, though, you 
have to allow that now Vonnegut 
says so too. “I am programmed at 
fifty to perform childishly—to insult 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’ to 
scrawl pictures of a Nazi flag and 
an asshole and lots of other things 





with a felt-tipped pen. To give an 
idea of the maturity of my illustra- 
tions for this book, here is my pic- 


” 


ture of an asshole: . . . 
Programmed. There is a theme in 
Vonnegut’s work that goes further 
toward explaining his success than 
does his ritualized debunking of 
American life. It has to do with hu- 
man longings for a coherent uni- 
verse and Vonnegut’s insistence on 
the futility of this desire. The philo- 
sophical comedy in Breakfast of 
Champions hinges on the question— 
or as Vonnegut would say, the 
Earthling notion—of free will. 

The novel recounts the dis- 
integrating life of Dwayne Hoover, 
Pontiac dealer, well-to-do resident 
of “Midland City,” widower of a 
woman who has committed suicide 
by swallowing Drano, father of a 
homosexual son. Hoover is going 
mad from “bad chemicals” in his 
brain, suffers from echolalia, and 
the occasional feeling that the 
ground beneath him is a trampo- 
line. 

Dwayne may be seen as Job. The 
book’s epigraph (“When he hath 
tried me, I shall come forth as 
gold”) urges you to think so, as 
does the moment when Dwayne re- 
calls a visit to the Pontiac factory 
where he sees a lab called “Destruc- 
tive Testing” and says, “I couldn't 
help wondering if that was what 
God put me on Earth for—to find 
out how much a man could take 
without breaking.” This is a parodic 
version of the Job story: Dwayne’s 
reward for his long suffering is vio- 
lent lunacy. 

The occasion for Dwayne’s ram- 
page, which begins in the Holiday 
Inn cocktail lounge, is somewhat 
complex. It involves the appearance 
of Kilgore Trout, who will be re- 
membered from earlier novels as 
the obscure, visionary sci-fi writer, 
Vonnegut’s lampoon version of him- 
self. It is Trout who introduces 
Dwayne to the idea that human 
beings are programmed, can’t help 
doing what they do, and he adds 
the notion that only Dwayne has 
free will, he’s “an experiment by the 
Creator of the Universe.” Dwayne’s 
reaction to this knowledge (which I 
guess we can take as a metaphor for 
human history) is destruction. 

In Breakfast of Champions, Von- 
negut’s theology takes on a some- 
what deeper note of despair than it 


has shown before, though for some 
time it has been one of his devices 
to make sport of conventional reli- 
gions. We are all both helpless and 
absurd. There is no Angry God or 
Loving God; God is indifferent, or 
perhaps confused. Things happen, 
in the famous line from Slaughter- 
house-Five, “if the accident will.” In 
Cat’s Cradle, Vonnegut creates the 
antireligion Bokononism. Bokonon 
points out that God made man and 
that man asked what was the purpose 
of life, and God replied, “Everything 
must have a purpose?” On Vonnegut’s 
imaginary planet Tralfamadore, a 
truth obscured from men is visible, 
time is an illusion, everything that will 
happen has happened. 

And yet, for all their flirtations 
with meaninglessness, Vonnegut’s 
novels are never without a moment 
of affirmation. In his bleak universe, 
men, like orphans, are to huddle to- 
gether valuing each other’s warmth. 
Only one thing is sacred to the Boko- 
nonist: “Man... . That’s all. Just 
man.” I have always found that line 
very hard going. There is so much 
piety in this godlessness. Vonnegut’s 
morality is vague, so undemanding, a 
dreamily humanist nihilism. 

A similar moment occurs in 
Breakfast of Champions. Near the 
close of the book, Rabo Kara- 
bekian, artist, explains his painting, 
The Temptation of St. Anthony, to a 
hostile crowd. The painting is a 
strip of day-glo orange against a 
“Hawaiian Avocado” backdrop. 
Karabekian says that the picture 
“shows everything about life which 
truly matters, with nothing left out. 
It is a picture of the awareness of 
every animal. . . . It is unwavering 
and pure, no matter what pre- 
posterous adventure may befall us.” 
And Vonnegut later says: “This 
book is being written by a meat 
machine in cooperation with a ma- 
chine made of metal and plas- 
tic... . And at the core of the 
writing meat machine is something 
sacred, which is an unwavering 
band of light. 

“At the core of each person who 
reads this book is a band of unwa- 
vering light. 

“My doorbell has just rung in my 
New York apartment. And I know 
what I will find when I open my 
front door: an unwavering band of 
light.” 

It is best to tread lightly here. 
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this moment with some seriousness— 
-that is the function of the arch and 
self-mocking wit that surrounds it— 
-and no perception of the soul is to 
be dismissed. But it seems to me 
one of those revelations that only 
calls to mind the spiritual con- 
_ Striction that gave it birth. The eye 
_ that sees through to the unwavering 
band of light misses the com- 
_monplace divinity in the light 
around us—in the particular and the 
ephemeral. 

= Vonnegut has always disdained 
daily life. You will find no ex- 
- plication of emotional nuance in the 
novels, no renderings of social de- 
tail. For that sort of art he has felt 
contempt: realistic novels “teach 
wives of junior executives what to 
buy next and how to act in a 
_ French restaurant,” a character says 
in- Slaughterhouse-Five. In Breakfast 
of Champions, Vonnegut deplores 
_ books that “make people believe that 
life had leading characters, minor 
characters, significant details, in- 
Significant details, that it had lessons 
_ to be learned, tests to be passed, and a 
eginning, a middle, and an end.” 
There is, though, the character 
called Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. As a con- 
‘tributor to The Vonnegut Statement 
notes, he is “the most ‘realized’ char- 
acter” in Slaughterhouse-Five. In re- 
-trospect, it seems that the Vonnegut 
figure was struggling from the start to 
escape from behind the sketchily ren- 
dered characters that populated the 
_early books. It is only in the 1966 in- 
troduction to Mother Night, however, 
that Vonnegut begins to appear in his 
own voice, a voice that dominates 
Slaughterhouse-Five and Breakfast of 
‘Champions. Its distinctive note, of 
course, is candor. 

=- Vonnegut’s elaborately wrought 
‘simplicity has a tradition behind it, 
the vernacular tradition. Mark 
Twain, whose spirit Vonnegut would 
honor, is his ancestor in form, too. 
The vernacular form, as Henry 
‘Nash Smith and others have de- 
scribed it, depends on a tension be- 
tween the voice of the storyteller 
and the intelligence of the author. 
‘The narrator (Huck Finn, for in- 
Stance) provides a rich colloquial 
language and a naive but wise pair 
of eyes, which allow the author to 
see and to say things that don’t 
yield themselves to “literary” ex- 
pression. This may be a convention 
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Surely Vonnegut means us to take near the end of its life; perhaps the 


last unembarrassed vernacular novel 
was The Catcher in the Rye. In any 
case, Vonnegut has had a large 
hand in altering the form. 

Vonnegut collapses the distance 
between author and narrator. When 
he remarks at the start of Slaughter- 
house-Five that “I would hate to tell 
you how much this lousy little book 
cost me in money and anxiety and 
time,” the tone is Holden 
Caulfield’s. But that’s Vonnegut 
talking. And, so far as we can 
know, it’s “the real Vonnegut.” I 
don’t mean that the remark is to be 
taken literally. Much of the book 
dwells on the difficulty Vonnegut 
had in writing it. But the person is 
to be taken literally. 

In the vernacular, the writer 
trades a breadth of verbal resources 
for a limited, defined language: he 
trades possibilities of expressiveness 
and complication for authenticity. 
In the new vernacular, this bargain 
grows more exacting. The com- 
modity the author is dealing with is 
not a fictive character but himself. 
“That was I. That was me. That was 
the author of this book,” Vonnegut 
explains in Slaughterhouse-Five. The 
writer lops off certain kinds of intel- 
ligence to speak in this way, trades 
the fullest use of his mind for the 
achievement of a conversational im- 
mediacy, and hopes that intricate 
ideas can be compressed successfully 
into lean speech. 

There are rare moments in Von- 
negut when it is all worthwhile. 
They almost without exception have 
to do with the event he pretends 
not to have been able to confront, 
the Dresden bombing: the in- 
troduction to Mother Night, and 
those sections of Slaughterhouse-Five 
where the writer (in the novelist 
Harold Brodkey’s recent phrase) is 
full of “the authority of being on 
one’s knees in front of the event.” 
But when Vonnegut applies this 
same mode elsewhere, to, say, a 
generalized sense of the human con- 
dition, his voice abruptly becomes 
inadequate, narcissistic, coy. 

I am talking about Vonnegut as if 
he lived on a frontier, advancing a 
new and perilous form, and so in a 
way he does. But it ought to be said 
quickly that the avant-garde in 
which he is so prominent by now 
incorporates countless numbers of 
practitioners. 


In the Harvard Crimson, in Roll- 
ing Stone and scores of other 
countercultural papers, in The Vil- 
lage Voice, New York magazine, 
and even (in a rarefied way) in The 
New Yorker’s Talk of the Town, you 
can find the new vernacular: writer 
after writer shuffling or buttonhol- 
ing, Offering himself as someone 
very open, very loose, very involved 
with the reader, who is presumed 
always to be a like spirit. 

It may be this mode of self-pre- 
sentation that is the most important 
source of Vonnegut’s considerable 
charm over his readers. His example 
is an uncertain gift. There are trou- 
bles with this form of expression. It 
confuses candor with honesty. It 
tempts the writer to use stylized 
simplicity to disguise genuine 
simplemindedness. Kurt Vonnegut 
would seem to have explored the 
limits of the form and to have dis- 
covered the price it exacts in self- 
laceration, the amputation of parts 
of the mind. Breakfast of Cham- 
pions is finally not so much about hu- 
man despair in the face of cosmic in- 
difference as it is about Vonnegut’s 
despair in the face of himself, a subject 
for which Vonnegut proves to have an 
impoverished vocabulary. 

You believe in the discontent, be- 
lieve, in fact, that it goes deeper 
than he can say. “I feel lousy about 
[this book].” “I now make my living 
by being impolite. I am clumsy at 
it.” This sort of self-indictment is 
contrived, with a seeming inevita- 
bility, to redound to the writer’s 
credit. Too often the prose is acting 
in the manner of a cocktail party le- 
cher. Amidst all this phoniness, it 
says, only you and I, reader, are real. 

In its frivolousness and pre- 
tension, the novel becomes an in- 
sult to Vonnegut’s loyal readers; 
perhaps, in some buried way, a cal- 
culated insult. The dislike that he 
appears to feel for himself and for 
so much of the substance of life 
must surely extend to the audience 
that has overpraised him and that 
has such a bottomless appetite for 
his gratuitous, tic-like irony. Con- 
sider a small moment, the inevitable 
turn taken by Vonnegut’s disclaimer 
about the book’s title, which “is not 
intended to indicate an association 
with or sponsorship by General 
Mills, nor is it intended to disparage 
their fine products.” Well, that 
“fine.” This is the irony of the put- 


on; its meaning lies only in its am- 
biguity. You either find it mirthful 
or you don’t. If you don’t, it seems 
to wear the face of an adolescent 
smirk. 

Given the pervasiveness of this 
irony, it might seem wise to hear 
everything Vonnegut says as skewed 
with indirection. But, to repeat, I 
listen literally to his gestures of self- 
lament. Odd scattered facts occur 
throughout the book, and I believe 
them: that Vonnegut takes anti- 
depressants, that his psychiatrist is 
named Martha, that his mother was 
a suicide, that his father as an old 
man had blue-veined legs; and this 
information sadly seems to be just a 
bid for our sympathy. 

The boldest, most bathetic such 
bid occurs at the end of the novel, 
when Vonnegut seems to be enact- 
ing the good-bye to fiction that he 
announced in public three years 
ago. Vonnegut, appearing as Cre- 


ator of his universe, “frees” his 
characters. To signify his presum- 
ably ineffable feeling, he offers one 
of his sketches, which depicts an eye 
with a tear falling from it. 

I began with an unlikely com- 
parison between Vonnegut and 
Hemingway. Another similarity sug- 
gests itself: the adherence of both 
writers to a strict code of selfhood 
that gives over all too easily to self- 
parody. In his work now, Vonnegut 
seems not the universal victim but a 
quite particular victim, prisoner of 
his own style. It’s a difficulty that he 
has described himself, in his well- 
known line from Mother Night, “We 
are what we pretend to be, so we 
must be careful about what we pre- 
tend to be.” 

In Breakfast of Champions, Von- 
negut’s fully persuasive pose is that 
of a man who has come to hate the 
sound of his own voice and contin- 
ues to talk. 


CUCUMBERS INTO SUNBEAMS 


by John Lord 


News FROM NOWHERE: 
Television and the News 
by Edward Jay Epstein 
Random House, $7.95 


THE POLITICS OF BROADCASTING 
edited by Marvin Barrett 
Crowell, $5.95 


Because television is so powerful, 
efficient, and effective a technology, 
it is easy to point to its deficiencies: 
they are in scale. Its successes can 
move a nation; its shortcomings are 
disastrous. The triumphs forgotten, 
television’s deficiencies are under se- 
vere attack from two groups—those 
who have mistaken its nature and 
those who wish to control it as a 
purveyor of information. The 
former are under certain illusions: 
that television is an art form, or a 
machine to convey all things to all 
men, or an instrument of social 
change. The latter are merely politi- 
cians. The main target of both is 
the news operations of the three 
networks. 

Edward Jay Epstein’s News from 
Nowhere claims to be a study of 
how those operations work, and 


Marvin Barrett’s The Politics of 
Broadcasting is an assessment by 
various hands of the year’s efforts in 
the field, and an account of the 
struggle between the first and fourth 
estates for the nation’s ear. Since both 
books are more involved with process 
than with content or rationale, they 
will give comfort to the enemies of 
commercial television without much 
enlightening anyone seriously con- 
cerned about those symptoms in our 
culture that television so clearly re- 
flects. The books are technocratic 
studies of what is basically a tech- 
nology, an approach hardly more 
profitable than that of the pseudo- 
scientists Gulliver found laboring to 
turn cucumbers into sunbeams. 

Mr. Epstein’s intent was to exam- 
ine the process of a television news 
organization upon its product. To 
this end he sought to enter the 
counsels of ABC, CBS, and NBC, of 
which only the last was foolish (or 
pure) enough to let him in. Amiable 
and self-effacing, known to write for 
The New Yorker, a journal held in 
awe in such circles, he wandered 
freely for some months through the 
faded halls of 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
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The Aquarius is of Greek Registry 


He sat at the tables where the day’s 
great events were weighed for news 
value, faithfully recorded the indis- 
cretions of producers and the asides 
of executives, jotted down the luna- 
tic philosophy of a news cameraman 
who said he had been told always 
to “shoot bloody,” watched the film 
editors in their Stygian cells (in 
some wonderment and total in- 
comprehension), and finally sought 
to make some sense of this chaos. 
Brilliantly but perhaps accidentally, 
he exposed the rather obvious truth 
that there is no super-intelligent 
Jewish pinko Eastern Establishment 
conspiracy plotting day and night to 
subvert the wise policies handed 
down from Washington as from 
Olympus. Since Mr. Epstein had 
been looking for that intellectual 
consistency he had enjoyed at Har- 
vard, he must have been surprised 
to discover that the boys in the net- 
work news departments are just as 
ingenuous, just as fallible, and just 
as baffled by the problems of the 
nation as the good old boys on 
Capitol Hill and in the White 
House. And just as incapable of act- 
ing coherently. 

Mr. Barrett and his friends are 
less innocent than Mr. Epstein, and 
might therefore have been expected 
to be more penetrating. Unfortu- 
nately, only Sig Mickelson, formerly 
of CBS News and Time-Life, has 
anything very useful to say. Point- 
ing out that television newsmen 
have by now acquired great exper- 
tise and sophistication, he says, 
“The political managers seem to 
have learned more.” There is plenty 
of evidence scattered through Mr. 
Barrett’s book to support this opin- 
ion, but it has not been brought to- 
gether and, worse, Mr. Mickelson 
has not been allowed to proceed 
further. For this imbalance ex- 
acerbates the “confrontation” be- 
tween President Nixon’s Administra- 
tion and the press, particularly the 
television press. The causes, of 
course, lie deeper. 

The central text of American 
journalism is “News is change,” but 
the preachers never define the limits 
of time or degree placed on the 
change. Not infrequently the jour- 
nalist lacks perspective. For this rea- 
son it was not pointed out until 
long after the last presidential cam- 
paign that Mr. Nixon’s posture of 
papal remoteness was not unlike 
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‘that of the incumbent Franklin Del- 





ano Roosevelt, or that Senator 
McGovern’s previous voting records 
and opinions did not correspond to 
the convictions he voiced during the 
race. The historic view is perhaps 
beyond the modern reporter when 
the emphasis is heavily on impar- 
tiality and technique and not on ex- 
pertise. In May, 1972, Wes Galla- 
gher, president of the Associated 
Press, defined the task of the jour- 
nalist with the following words: 
“Someone must search for the 
facts—all the facts, not just those 
his point of view—and 
present them to the public.” This 
television journalists most earnestly 
do, despite Mr. Epstein’s mis- 
representations. Whether that is any 
longer enough is not even broached 
by his book or Mr. Barrett’s, but it 
is a question that demands an an- 
swer. 

Mr. Epstein’s book has heavier 
academic pretensions than Mr. Bar- 
rett’s, having its genesis, he implies, 
as his doctoral thesis. Though he 
should be plowed as much for his 
contempt for the common decencies 
of the language as for his errors of 
fact, Mr. Epstein has perhaps 
earned a master’s by stumbling 
across two important points, though 
he does not follow where they lead. 

The first is that the network news 
departments have no real research 
facilities to service daily programs. 
That is true. A newsroom function- 
ary in New York once ignored a 
lady public-spirited enough to call 
him to correct a medical report she 
had just watched, of which her hus- 
band had the most expert knowl- 
edge in the country, because when 
he asked her to identify her rela- 
tionship with the network she said 
she was in charge of the general re- 
search library. There was no such 
thing, he said, and hung up. Re- 
search comes to the newsroom from 
wire copy and the New York Times. 
Anything more comprehensive or 
subtle than that takes time and 
money. The result is that television 
news does perpetuate errors, but 
what has not been examined is 
whether, since television is epheme- 
ral, it must bear more responsibility 
than print, which is on record and 
may be studied much later. There 
is, of course, the fact that television 
is now the major source of current 
information for most people. It is so 





by default, not because it was de- 
signed to be so, but because its 
equivalent, the newspaper, is in de- 
cay. Like some others of our tech- 
nologies, television—and television 
news-—came to us not because it was 
wanted, but because it worked. 

Mr. Epstein’s second revelation is 
that there is no overall view of the 
nature and functions of television 
news, or of television itself, that has 
been impressed upon news staffs by 
an omniscient management. He 
quotes at length from a memo- 
randum circulated in 1963 by Reu- 
ven Frank among the staff of the 
“Huntley-Brinkley Report” at NBC. 
It contained a couple of perceptions 
that Mr. Epstein wisely leaves 
alone, for they are uncomfortable. 

One of Mr. Frank’s observations 
was that “the highest power of tele- 
vision journalism is not in the trans- 
mission of information but in the 
transmission of experience . . . joy, 
sorrow, shock, fear, these are the stuff 
of news.” Though this idea would 
be anathema to the high priests of 
orthodoxy, it might be demonstrated 
that most people’s experience of ex- 
tremes of joy, sorrow, shock, and 
fear are indeed vicarious, as is expe- 
rience seen on television. But Mr. 
Frank’s refreshing vision was re- 
ceived by his minions with nothing 
more than puzzlement and dropped 
into a safe drawer in the hope that 
it would go away. 

Along with it slept the observa- 
tion that “the picture is not a fact 
but a symbol.” Within that simple, 
definitive sentence lies a menacing 
truth, a truth that Mr. Mickelson’s 
precocious political managers have 
grasped, Democrats less firmly than 
Republicans. Once they understood 
that, they knew how to manipulate 
television news, for television deals- 
with images, not with facts or real- 
ity. 

Of course, the force of television 
is that many viewers do accept the 
image as fact, so limited is their real 
experience. To take an extreme ex- 
ample, in the ghetto it must be fact, 
for the actual facts of the ghetto are 
unacceptable. In the ghetto the facts 
are vermin, hunger, impotence, ano- 
nymity; without even the freedom 
to be aggressive, the ghetto dweller 
turns to more palatable facts that 
bring spurious relief—to drink and 
drugs and television. In the slums 
television is a means of escape, not 
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through the more fortunate strata of 
Society, until at the top—the level of 
he intellectuals—television is seen 
only as an instrument of social com- 
„mentary. That is a distinction not 
usually made by journalists or crit- 
ics, but understood by politicians. 

Coincident with this sudden ex- 


verseer, a master of management 
urtured at MIT and rightly placed 
by Mr. Barrett in a leading role (as 

the sheer novelty of his propos- 
is he deserves), whether as hero or 
Hain depending on one’s political 
iews. Between these upper and ne- 
ther millstones, the electronic jour- 
ists might seem to have a poor 
option indeed. They can bend to 
the will of government and become 
mouthpiece. Or they can exploit 
their medium consciously, matching 
image with image and losing all 
sense of morality. Beyond that is 
the awful conclusion that perhaps 
levision is too imperfect a means 
f transmitting news, that because 
ess has become so important, 


aged; which is unthinkable. 

< It is a measure of the failure of 
Mr. Barrett’s book that it does not 
seem even to have suspected the 
presence of such grievous para- 
doxes, let alone suggest remedies. 
Mr. Epstein could not have been 
expected to. Both books ignore per- 
haps the most important consid- 
eration of all, easy to miss in the 
midst of all the heavy breathing bil- 
wing between newsmen and politi- 
$. Last year some two million 
eople stopped watching television 
news altogether and those who 
yed tuned watched only one out 
four newscasts. There is more to 
§ than the natural desire to be- 
ead the bearer of ill tidings, and it 
would be as well to find out what it 
t could be, after all, that the 
naligned and exploited silent ma- 
ority out yonder is simply tired of 
nock heroics. It would be high 
comedy of the richest kind if, while 
he pundits and the pashas have 
bickering, the people have 
ietly slipped away, back to their 
dens. =o 


in decreasing degree upward. 


ntent cannot be conveyed undam- . 





THE CITY COPS OF SAINT DOMINIC 


by John Brandi 


I am not sure how they keep or- 
der here, from their flimsy canvas 
islands of wood and painted red 
wire, policia with wide beige hats 
and tan short-sleeved shirts tucked 
into black ammo belts without any 
bullets in their loops. I do not think 
they ever have occasion to make or 
“keep” order. There simply isn’t 
any. 

The police are quaint fixtures, 
like lampposts with silver whistles 
chained to their thick necks. Once 
one showed me his five-shooter and 
said that every now and then he 
must tighten the trigger mechanism 
so that the gun will shoot properly 
when he wants it to. “Como te pa- 
rece? The gobierno is very poor, no? 
Do you know, señor, that the jefes 
do not even pay me for the price of 
this little plastic screwdriver I had 
to buy just to keep my pistola in 
shape?” 

But the cops and I are friends. 
From their wooden kiosks they eye 
sweet girls packed tight-assed into 
silk and saffron skirts. From my 
little niche of fronds, peeking over 
“El Telegrafo,” I do likewise. The 
girls’ legs shimmer in the warm sun. 
Their breasts heave lightly between 
the acacias. They walk by fast and full 
of sex-stimulating perfumes patted on 
the back sides of their ears. The cops 
look at the girls and look at me to see if 
I see, and I do, and I look back at the 
cops. And the police smile and blow 
their whistles. 

Traffic stops. The ladies slither 
through intersections. Jacarandas 
wave. Passion flowers perk on their 
stems. Old men on sidewalks mis- 
place their feet trying to board the 
trolleys and fall onto the curbs. 
Young boys lick their ice creams. 
Snow melts an inch or two on the 
nevados far far into the steamy dis- 
tance behind the lowland city. 
Again the police blow into their sil- 
ver whistles, and the autos pro- 
ceed. The damas stroll off into dec- 
orated facades of pharmacy shops 
to purchase fragrant oils, pink soap, 
and sanitary pads. Even though 
they are not virgins, the girls still 
insist on the pads. They do not 





want to give themselves away by | 
buying tampons. The town is too 
small, smaller still when people like 
to gossip and play with petty talk 
about other persons’ private lives. 
The calles here are all paved with 
dirt. Dust seems not to bother any- 
body. When insects pour down with 
sloshing rains in the “Season of Las 
Aguas,” no one could give a damn. 
The cops remain as trim as ever. 
Professionals. Their uniforms spick- 
and-span, buttons polished, creases 
sharp as knives starched per- 
manently into shirts and trousers. 
Black boots with twirling spurs on a 
few; dull cream-polished. oxfords ill- 
tied on most. Streets with oozing 
mud, yet the policemen have shoes 
that sparkle. How is this! Is it yoga, 
the way they maneuver the slimy 
pathways to their same old per- = 
manent kiosks in the middle of the — 
road? : 
I seem never to be able to come | 
out without a serious stain in the 
rain. I go about unsteady, red-faced, 
unsure of my steps in this sea of 
brown Jell-O slopped between 
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the hidden powers of a Latin yogi. 
Nor the occult charm of machismo 
to assure me safe journey through 
the intersection. It must be a special 
trance. Eyes fixed through the 
blouse of a dama while crossing the 
calle, that is the secret. Yet, these 
cops, they can fall down smack on 
their asses and still come up shin- 
ing, smiling, not a mark to show! 

The rains stop. And again I am 
confident in my steps. A policeman 
named Fernando comes to drink 
lemonade and rum with me on his 
siesta break in the afternoon. “You 
know, señor, I hear of cops in 
America del Norte. Big overcoats, 
and files of fingerprints. And they 





have not | 





ly. ave 
at here. You know, 
the last great crime committed in 
this republic, it was serious. Muy 
grave. Sabotage. You see, the 
French gave us a warboat, a used 
submarine. But some guerrillas from 
across the border, they got aboard 
before it was to be inaugurated. 
And stuffed toilet paper in the con- 
trols. And the submarine went 
down, and we could not get it up 
again. And we lost that boat, our 
only vessel, señor. Imagine! Sabes, 
no? We need United States aid. To 
learn how to track those criminals 
and fingerprint them. So nothing 
like that will ever happen again. < 
Sabes?” ; 





ody. But we 





_ THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 


by Edward Weeks 


THE CALL GIRLS 
by Arthur Koestler 
Random House, $5.95 


A Swiss bus is laboring through 
the tunnels and up the hairpin turns 
on its way to the little mountain vil- 
lage of Schneedorf. Within is a 
group of international celebrities, in- 
cluding three Nobel laureates and 
others likely to be, who have been 
invited to a week-long symposium 
in which they will read their papers 
and discuss the subject, “SA p- 
proaches to Survival.” The 
Kongresshaus where they will meet 
and sleep, cared for by an 
amusingly cynical staff, is the brain- 
child of a Swiss fortune hunter who, 
after his first coronary, set up the 
Foundation for Promoting Love 
among Nations, and to keep the 
place alive, his trustees rent the 
building to skiers in winter and in 
summer to conferences such as this. 
So begins this witty and provocative 
novel. 

Mr. Koestler insists that the char- 
acters are fictitious, but it is fun to 
note their resemblance to certain 
men and women in the world of 
ideas. There are to be twelve pa- 
pers, as well as some eighteen to 
twenty hours of discussion, and it is 
the job of Nikolai Solovief, the Har- 


vard physicist, to center the argu- 
‘Ment and cull conclusions, while his 


charming wife Claire preserves the. 
domestic amenities. Except for the 
young Copertinian Brother, Tony 
Caspari, they are all veterans of the 
circuit, “academic call girls,” as one _ 
of them puts it, familiar with and 
Suspicious of each other’s writings, 
but it is their chairman’s hope that 
the mutual fear of annihilation — 
which threatens us will this time 
bring them to a consensus. 

Monday morning at 9 a.m. on the 
dot they are all seated at the long 
conference table. There are two ab- _ 
sentees, the Soviet geneticist who. 
has cabled that unexpected circum- 
stances have prevented his coming, 
and Bruno Kaletski, the previous 
year’s winner of the Nobel Prize for _ 
Peace and spokesman for the | 
United Nations, who has wired that 
he will be late. In his concise open- 
ing Solovief summarizes the more — 
perilous crises of the past twenty- 
five years. He quotes the letter. 
which Albert Einstein wrote in Au- — 
gust, 1939, to FDR, which he calls 
“the most important letter in human — 
history.” What the Einstein letter — 
achieved, he says, was “a miracle in 
black magic,” and he wonders 
whether “a miracle in white magic a 
of a similar magnitude is beyond — 
the reach of science.” When Kas 
letski does arrive, “speaking in my 
humble capacity as a social scien- < 
tist,” he talks for nearly an: hour 





























and their only escape is for lunch. 
But he has brought with him a mes- 
sage from the President urging that 
their report be cabled to the White 
House; this instantly heightens the 
tempers and jealousies of the speak- 
ers to follow. 

One wonders how many such 
symposia the author has sat through 
to have reproduced in such chilling 
satire the ideas which these savants 
propound. (In a foreword he avers 
that the authors, publications, and 
experiments quoted by them are au- 
thentic.) The ferocity of the question 
periods is glorious. “They looked 
upon themselves as a travelling 
team of professional wrestlers, who 
are familiar with one another’s an- 
tics and go through their paces, 
each time pretending surprise and 
indignation at the base tricks of 
their opponents.” Nikolai, the chair- 
man, is the most patient; Sir Evelyn 
Blood, the corpulent English poet, 
the most caustic; Otto von Halder, 
the most given to belligerency; and 
Valenti, the Italian, the most con- 
cerned with experiments on the 
brain. When in his summing up So- 
lovief dares to propose the drastic 
measures which all governments 
should take after the last appeal for 
voluntary birth control has failed— 
the imposing of antifertility and of 
aggressivity-controls—even his allies 
back away. It is the seriousness 
which underlies Koestler’s comedy 
and which surfaces time and again 
that gives this novel a cobra fasci- 
nation. 





Tue Lire & DEATH OF ADOLF HITLER | 


by Robert Payne 
Praeger, $12.95 


A Cornishman, now living in 
New York City, Robert Payne was 
completing his education at the 
University of Munich, reading Ger- 
man literature, when he was in- 
troduced to Hitler by Rudolf Hess. 
It was his first impression of a dic- 
tator. Among the many books which 
he went on to write were his major 
studies of power: the biographies of 
Lenin, Stalin, Mao, and Gandhi. 
Part of the strength of this book, 
which I think his best, is its revela- 
tion of how a child of the German 
romantic tradition, thwarted and re- 
jected, became a tyrant. In writing 
it, Payne has drawn on the reminis- 
cences of those who befriended Hit- 
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ier m UE, IE army, I 
the lost years before. he had gained 
the self-mastery to proclaim himself 
Germany’s messiah. 

Adolf’s father was a customs offi- 
cial, comfortably placed, assured of 
a good pension in the town of Linz, 
a stern parent from whom the boy 
inherited an authoritarian temper 
and a sense of purpose. Until he 
was twenty-three, Adolf lived in a 
world of fantasy. His boyish imagi- 
nation was excited by illustrations 
of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, 
and by thrillers about our Wild 
West written by a German, who 
had never been there and whose 
hero, Old Shatterhand, had a lust 
for butchering redskins. Moody and 
aloof, Adolf did not do well at 
school and was denounced when he 
told his father that he wanted to 
drop out and become an artist. 

On his father’s sudden death, Hit- 
ler, now with a small legacy, took 
himself to Vienna, and in his letters 
to his one friend, Gustl Kubizek, we 
see the teen-ager who idolized 
women, who loved the opera, par- 
ticularly those by Wagner, who fan- 
cied himself an artist and went 
through the motions of preparing 
himself for the examinations at the 
Academy of Fine Arts. He failed 
the first test and his drawings were 
not good enough to admit him to a 
second. As his money ran out, his 
stomach empty, his hands covered 
with chilblains, he lost hope and fi- 
nally took refuge in the Asylum for 
the Shelterless. During this, “the 
most miserable period of my life,” 
he was rescued by Reinhold 
Hanisch, who persuaded Adolf that 
he could make money painting 
postcards. For three years it was his 
main source of income. He visited 
England, where he found no job but 
sponged on his older brother; he 
learned no English—he had no gift 
for languages—but returned to 
Vienna with a lifelong respect for 
the English, whom he saw at the 
height of their Empire. 

Then in 1914 his luck turned. The 
previous year he had moved to Mu- 
nich to avoid Austrian military ser- 
vice, but at the outbreak of war he 
became caught up in the general 
emotion and in the prospect of Ger- 
many becoming a world power that 
would absorb Austria, where he had 


| suffered so much, and he obtained 


o enlist in a Bavarian 


regiment. 


As a dispatch runner at 
the front, he led a charmed life; he 
read Schopenhauer, studied the 
propaganda in the leaflets the 
English dropped from their air- 
planes, and such drawings as he 
had time for have a jauntiness and 
vitality. He was wounded, twice dec- 
orated, and at the war’s end half 
blinded in a gas attack. After the 
Armistice he remained in the regi- 
mental barracks, an undercover 
man, spying on the Communists 
and their mostly Jewish leaders, 
who were striving to take over Ba- 
varia, and it is at this point that his 
anti-Semitism and his hatred of 
Communism were fused. 

In clear, forthright prose the biog- 
rapher points up the circumstances 
which presented the emerging Fih- 
rer with his opportunities. Sent to 
observe a meeting of the German. 
Workers’ Party in a Munich beer 
hall, Hitler was provoked to speak 
out and surprised by the whiplash 
effect of his oratory, and when he 
became a card-carrying member of: 
the organization, it was with the in- 
tention of recreating it under his 
leadership. His recruitment of Ru-. 
dolf Hess, a former officer in his 
regiment, of fawning little Goebbels, 
so adroit in propaganda, of Göring, 
the flying ace who would set fire to 
the Reichstag, and of Ernst Röhm, 
the head-buster, whom he put im. 
charge of the SA bully boys, led to- 
the putsch of 1923, and, on its fail- 
ure, to the featherbed imprisonment 
in the course of which, well fed and. 
unmolested, Hitler wrote Mein | 
Kampf. The quotations from that 
seminal book, which other heads of 
state might have read to their ad- 
vantage, are revelatory. . 

“I was obliged to lie,” wrote Hite 
ler about his seizure of power, “and 
what saved us was my unshak- — 
able obstinacy and my amazing — 
aplomb.” In depicting Hitler’s evil 
domination of the Third Reich, the — 
biographer quotes Goebbels’ official 
account and then tells what actually — 
happened. Hitler had many miš- — 
tresses before and after Eva Braun, 
and his strangest affair was with his : 
niece, the beautiful Geli Raubal. 
The guilt, says Payne, of having | 
caused her suicide was never to bes. 
washed away. “Henceforth, he was 
free from all the conventional ties 
of morality and could be as hard 
and ruthless as he pleased.” Hitler _ 














and those who upheld him were a 
brutal regression to the worst of the 
Dark Ages. There were some Amer- 
icans who thought Hitler invincible, 
and not a few who believed we 
would be safer dealing with the 
Nazis than with the Soviets, but 
from the blazing indictment in this 
book we can see how much more 
difficult our troubled world would 
have been had he triumphed. 





PEOPLE WiLL ALways BE KIND 
by Wilfrid Sheed 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $7.95 


Wilfrid Sheed, in this strong, sen- 
sitive novel, is drawing on his own 
experience as he depicts the punish- 
ment of the polio victim. The story 
is not pain-ridden; it is too alive 
and witty for that. It begins with 
Brian Casey, a boy of sixteen, 
whose thin, mocking Irish face 
comes easily to mind. His father is 
a New York architect, his mother a 
protective and devout Catholic, and 
when he is impatient with them, 
Brian thinks of them as “bog Irish.” 
To his gang he is “a wise guy” with 
a sharp tongue, a great kidder, a 
hard one to stop when he has the 
football. This is the sympathy they 
try to express to his parents when it 
is known that Brian is delirious with 
polio. 

Brian is determined to recover, 
and his jokes with the nurses and 
his expectation torment his parents, 
who know the truth and are divided 
as to what they should do. Kevin 
Casey is all for telling his son but 
Beatrice believes in miracles, and 
both of them remain evasive while 
Brian pins his hopes on the hearsay 
cures, a trip to Lourdes—his father 
ducks his head at the thought of the 
expense—well, then, the cure at Salt 
Rock because it is nearer. And it is 
there in that dreadful wheelchair 
world with the horny veterans that 
he abandons hope and takes refuge 
in a cynical fortitude. 

As a student at Columbia, carry- 
ing on a quizzical monologue with 
himself, he begins to adjust: he 
dates and fumbles with the campus 
queen, torments his mother with his 
skepticism, dreams of making a 
cleanup in the stock market, thinks 
“it would be nice to escape the 
world of bodies somehow, of clumsi- 
ness and sympathy,” has a drab 
run-in with a prostitute, and gets 








She 
Needs 
Your 
Love... 


Little Rosetta doesn’t know that her future 
hangs in the balance. . . her father has just 
been killed in an accident, her mother ean- 
not earn enough to feed a large family. 

Before long her big smile will be lost as 
she searches for food, shivers without 
warm clothing, unable to even write her 
own name, trapped for life in a crowded 
slum in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

We must enroll her in our Family Helper 
Project immediately, so she can stay with 
her mother, yet receive the assistance and 
education that will make her childhood 
happy—and her future hopeful. 

How can you sponsor a child like 
Rosetta in countries around the world? 
Here are some answers to your questions: 
Q. What does it cost to sponsor a child? 
A. Only $12 per month. (Your gifts are 
tax deductible.) 

Q. May I choose the child I wish to help? 
A. You may indicate your preference of 
boy or girl, age, and country. Many spon- 
sors allow us to select a child from our 
emergency list. 

Q. Will I receive a photograph of my child ? 
A. Yes, and with the photograph will 
come a case history plus a description of 
the home or project where your child re- 
ceives help. 

Q. How long does it take before I learn 
about the child assigned to me? A. You 
will receive your Personal Sponsor Folder 
in about two weeks, giving you complete 
information about the child you will be 
helping. 

Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. In 
fact, your child will write to you a few 
weeks after you become a sponsor. Your 
letters are translated by one of our workers 
overseas. You receive your child’s original 
letter, plus an English translation, direct 












Write today: Verent J. Mills 





I wish to sponsor a [] boy [D girl in 

Coui eg sO 
C] Choose a child.who needs me most. 
ĮI will pay $12 a month. I enclose first 
payment of $ . Send me child’s 
name, story, address and picture. I cannot 
sponsor a child but want to give $ 
C] Please send me more information. 


















CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 





from the home or project overseas. 

Q. How long has CCF been helping chil- 
dren? A. Since 1938. 

Q. Is CCF registered with any government 
agency? A. Yes, CCF is registered with 
the U.S. State Department’s Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid, 
holding Registration No. 080. 

Q. Are all the children in orphanages? 
A. No, some live with widowed mothers, 
and through CCF Family Helper Projects 
they are enabled to stay at home, rather 
than enter an orphanage. CCF has homes 
for the blind, abandoned babies homes, 
day care nurseries, health homes, voca- 
tional training centers, and many other 
types of projects. 

Q. Who owns and operates CCF? A. 
Christian Children’s Fund is an indepen- 
dent, non-profit organization, regulated by 
a national Board of Directors. CCF co- 
operates with both church and government 
agencies, but is completely independent. 
Q. Who supervises the work overseas ? 
A. Regional offices are staffed with both 
Americans and nationals. Caseworkers, 
orphanage superintendents, housemothers, 
and other personnel must meet high pro- 
fessional standards—plus have a deep love 
for children. 

Q. How do you keep track of all the children 
and sponsors? A. Through our IBM data 
processing equipment, we maintain com- 
plete information on every child receiving 
assistance and the sponsor who provides 
the gifts. 

Sponsors urgently needed this month for 
children in: India, Brazil, Taiwan (For- 
mosa), Mexico and Philippines. (Or let us 
select a child for you from our emergency 
list.) 

















Box 26511 

Richmond, Va. 23283 
Name. 
Address. 
Givi. vs SS ee eee 
State) se a 





Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Government’s 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 
Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 
Yonge, Toronto 7. AT 6650 
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Maupintours 


Bavaria/Austria 


| The Swiss Al S, 


UNHURRIED! LEAVE CARES AT HOME. 


YOUR CHOICE of eight scenic spectacular 
holidays, May to September! Enjoy 15-day 
Swiss Alpine Resorts or 19 days leisurely 
touring Bavaria and Austria with lots of 
time for Vienna, Innsbruck, Munich, Salz- 
burg, Royal Castles, and the Romantic 
Road to Rothenburg. Also 23-day Switzer- 
land Grand Tour and 24-day multi-country 
Alps of Europe plus Middle and Eastern 
Europe, Dalmatia. 

ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT for the new 
32-page THE ALPS brochure or write to 
Maupintour, 900 Massachusetts, Lawrence, 
Kansas 66044. Telephone 913/843-1211. 


our 22nd year 


on G Maupintour 


“A work impossible 
to overpraise. 
Unique, it stands 
unmatchable.”” 


— JOSEPH G. HARRISON, 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


Now in its 
second big ` 
printing 


f Te present last word, the indispensable ad- 
dendum to what is, in all probability, the great- 
est continuing work of scholarship that this 
century has produced.” 

— PETER S. PRESCOTT, Newsweek 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
‘200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


1,356 pages 
18,000 main 
words 
36,000 
meanings 


130,000 
iHustrative 
quotations 


SIZE: 
9% x12” 


$50 








nimself elected president of the 
Turn Left Society. The bull sessions 
are never ending, but in his dis- 
illusion Brian is still dauntless. 

In the second part of the novel 
Brian has surmounted his paralysis 
as FDR did. As the magnetic Sena- 
tor Casey, he is running for the 
presidential nomination, and we see 
him appraised through the eyes of 
Sam Perkins, a serious young 
speechwriter from Harvard, admir- 
ing and baffled by turns. Sam is of- 
ten at the point of quitting; after 
one squall he is assigned to write 
“the campaign biography,” and in 
so doing we understand what time 
has done to Brian and his parents. 
A remarkable portrait of an Irish 
chameleon and Mr. Sheed at his 
best. 





TROLLEY TO THE MOON: 
An Autobiography 

by Eric Hodgins 

Simon and Schuster, $10.00 


Eric Hodgins was one of the ab- 
lest journalists I have ever known, 
A graduate of MIT, he had a grasp 
of facts, and he wrote with a wallop 
and irreverent humor. He started on 
the ground floor by editing The 
Technology Review, made a spirited 
effort to save The Youth's Compan- 
ion, sold space for McCall’s, and 
came into his own as Henry Luce’s 
top man on Fortune. It was a job he 
was made for and he did it su- 
premely well, aided by Archibald 
MacLeish, Russell Davenport, 
Charles Wertenbaker, Dwight Mac- 
donald, and James Agee. Hard-driv- 
ing and hard-drinking, Eric some- 
how found time to write his two 
books about Mr. Blandings: Epi- 
sode, a story about himself after he 


| had had his stroke; and, burned _ 





out, he died before he could finis o 
what would have been his best 
book, his autobiography. ae 
Trolley to the Moon carries him r 
only as far as the mid-thirties, far 
enough to hear his explosive laugh- : 
ter, to see and be moved by his | 
beautiful portrait of Catherine, his. 
first wife, who died in childbirth 
when he was thirty-one and from 
whose loss he never recovered, far 
enough for him to record his friend- 
ship with and admiration for Henry — 
Luce, a portrait of that powerful, 
difficult man more appreciative than 
I have read elsewhere. = 







Taste/the bird 


THE MINNESPOUS STAR 11/08/72 


-What makes a newspaper great? 


~ Every Wednesday, thousands of Minneapolis-St. Paul 

© frousewives grab their closest pair of scissors and cut 
the evening newspaper to shreds. 

= And what has The Minneapolis Star done to deserve 
his kind of treatment? An award-winning, very out-of- 
the-ordinary weekly food section called Taste. 

. Bach week when Taste Editor Beverly Kees and her 

istaff finish testing and tasting and researching and read- 
ing — and finally put out the latest edition, the readers 


>o happily cut it up. They clip the recipes. The cooking 


secrets. Party ideas. Nutritional information. Grocery 
shopping tips. Restaurant hints. The wine column. Cou- 
‘pons. Ads. Even the bold poster-style covers (like the 
ne above, but in full color every week) are becoming 
collectors’ items. 
-A few months ago, because readers were starting to 
complain about their unwieldy stacks of yellowed clip- 


pings, Taste decided to help them out. With an hone 
to-goodness 135-page cookbook featuring the 500 bes 
Taste recipes. Within a month the book was on the 
best-seller list at the area’s largest department store.. 
And these loyal housewives aren't the only ones wh 
know a good thing when they see it. The American Mea 
institute declared Taste the co-winner of a 1972 Vest: 
Award for “excellence in the reporting of news abo 
food.” Taste also won the 1972 Editor & Publisher Colo 
, Award for “best creative use of editoria 
color.” a 
Taste. A food section great enough: 
win awards and be cut to shreds by read 
ers, too. It's one more reason why Th 
Minneapolis Star is one of the two mos 
influential media in the Upper Midwest 


Beverly Kees (The otherone is the Minneapolis Tribun 


__ The Minneapolis Star/Minneapolis Tribune _ 
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HERITAGE F. 


Aiii 
THE UNITED STATES 
CAPITOL: 
An Annotated Bibliography 
Compiled and Edited by JOHN R. 
KERWOOD 
Foreword by HENRY STEELE 
COMMAGER 
Sponsored by the United States Capitol 
Historical Society, this book lists, with 
commentary, almost 2,300 books, peri- 
odicals, and public documents dealing 
with the history of the Capitol Building. 
The works are devoted to every aspect 
of the building, its history and the 
periodic remodeling and refurbishing 
that have made it one of the nation’s 
enduring showpieces. $25.00 


OXFORD IN THE AGE OF 
JOHN LOCKE 

By W. N. HARGREAVES- 
MAWDSLEY 

Oxford in the 17th century was the 
center of exciting intellectual, scientific, 
and political achievement. This suc- 
cinct history evokes the setting, the 
atmosphere, and the climate of the 
Oxford of John Locke, the greatest 
intellectual figure of the age. Volume 
32 in THE CENTERS OF CIVILIZA- 
TION SERIES. $3.50 


PICTURE WRITING FROM 
ANCIENT SOUTHERN 
MEXICO: 

Mixtec Place Signs and Maps 

By MARY ELIZABETH SMITH 
This richly illustrated book presents a 
comprehensive study of the surviving 
Mixtec Indian manuscripts of the pre- 
Hispanic and early Colonial periods, 
including an analysis of the methods 
used to recount history and the rela- 
tionship of the pictorial signs to the 
Mixtec language. Volume 124 in THE 
CIVILIZATION OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN SERIES. Illustrated. $25.00 


THE PASSENGER PIGEON: 
Its Natural History and Extinction 
By A. W. SCHORGER 

The destruction of the passenger pigeon 
is the classic example of man’s misuse 
of his natural environment. Through 
painstaking research Schorger has ex- 
amined every aspect of the passenger 
pigeon including behavioral character- 
istics, feeding methods, traveling and 
roosting habits, nesting customs, and 
the various stages of the species’ en- 
counter with man, from utilization by 
the Indians to extinction at the hands 
of white settlers. Ilustrated. $9.95 


"O at Your Local Bookstore 
u ° it 
of Oklahoma Press 


1005 Asp Avenue 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069 



















SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 





THE HOTHOUSE BY THE East RIVER 
by Muriel Spark. Viking, $5.95. 
Miss Spark describes the mis- 
adventures, in present-day New 
York, of a group of people who, 
with one possible exception, died 
under a London buzz bomb in the 
tag end of the Second World War. 


The writing is clever, which is to be . 


expected, and there are several ef- 
fective scenes of satirical social com- 
edy, but on the whole, it is a long- 
winded way to paraphrase “where 
we are is hell, And where hell is 
there must we ever be.” 





BiGFoot by John Napier. Dutton, 
$8.95. Mr. Napier, a humorous and 
charming writer as well as a scien- 
tist, examines the evidence for the 
existence of the whole Abominable 
Snowman tribe with professional 
knowledge and proper skepticism. 
Since he has gone to great trouble 
to arrange his investigation like a 
detective story, maintaining sus- 
pense about his conclusions until 
the final chapter, it would be unfair 
to reveal exactly what those con- 
clusions are. It is not unfair to re- 
port that anyone with the slightest 
interest in the Bigfoot business will 
find the book stimulating. 





EVENING IN BYZANTIUM by Irwin 
Shaw. Delacorte, $7.95. Mr. Shaw is 
an expert teller of tales, and if his 
latest is a bit reminiscent of Two 
Weeks in Another Town, no matter. 
It entertains. 





THE HARPOON Gun by Vassilis Vas- 
silikos. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
$6.95. A great deal goes on in these 
short stories but, by intention, noth- 
ing much ever happens, because 
Mr. Vassilikos is describing the life 
of Greek political refugees in north- 
ern Europe. That life is a succession 
of hand-to-mouth financial crises, 
contretemps with unfamiliar law 
and climate, inconclusive political 
arguments, ineffectual conspiracies, 
stillborn plots. Superficially an 
artless compilation of one thing af- 
ter another, the stories lock together 
into a mosaic which portrays, 
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sharply and movingly, people with- 


out a country drifting farther and 
farther into a sort of social limbo. 
Translated by Barbara Bray. 





OUTSIDE THE WALLS by Vassilis 
Vassilikos. Harcourt Brace Jovano- 
vich, $6.95. In the factual compan- 
ion piece to his short stories, Mr. 
Vassilikos reports on conditions in 
Greece during the years that pre- 
ceded the colonels’ coup. Most of 
the book is devoted simply to 
people—the very poor, the dis- 
possessed, the overworked and un- 
derpaid—they range from city slum 
dwellers to remote mountain farm- 
ers, and Greece was thick with 
them. The author believes it still is. 
A sad, angry, disturbing book. 
Translated by Mike Edwards. 





W. B. YEATS: MEMorRS edited by 
Denis Donoghue. Macmillan, $7.95. 
Part of the material included in this 
volume was published by Yeats 
himself, but what he called “the 
amusing part” was not. What now 
appears for the first time will hardly 
alter anyone’s established concep- 
tion of the poet, but it does add de- 
tail, flashes of a quite malicious wit, 
backstairs political and theatrical 
gossip, all of it going to broaden 
and elaborate the portrait. Indis- 
pensable for the Yeats scholar, and 
of great interest to any reader 
dubious about the Irish renascence. 





IF I DIE IN A COMBAT Zone by Tim 
O’Brien. Delacorte/Seymour Law- 
rence, $5.95. Straightforward 
sketches of the authors reluctant 
service in Vietnam. Although Mr. 
O’Brien disapproved of the war—he 
very nearly bolted to Canada to 
avoid it—he went, he fought, and he 
came out an honorably discharged 
sergeant with seven medals, dis- 
approving of the war even more se- 
verely than he had in advance. What 
he debates throughout the book, 
sometimes directly and sometimes by 
implication, is the nature of courage. 
He had the kind that makes a good 
combat infantryman, but not the kind 
required to face exile and loneliness in 
the name of principle. The difference 
continues to bother him, and while his 
speculations are not profound, they 
must represent the feelings of many 
men who did their traditional duty 
in a war which they privately de- 
spised. 


Presenting 


The First 
New England 
Catalogue 





A wonderfully 
browsable buying 
tour of New England — 
a potpourri of products, activi- 

ties, and places — offering hundreds of 
carefully selected items ranging from 
books to barrels, stoves to scrimshaw, 
trees to tools, and more. 9” x 12”, nearly 
200 pp., profusely illustrated. 
Paperbound, $4.95 


A Random House/ Pequot Press Book 






















Rise up angry, 
because this 
book “is 

about you — 


if not now, later on.” 
—Anne Sexton 


SHARON R. 
CURTIN'S 
NOBODY EVER 
DIED OF 

OLD AGE 


In Praise of Old People ° 
In Outrage at Their Loneliness 


What is it like to be aging in the 
land of the young? “This is a lively, 
lucid and valuable book. Not 
abstract, but concrete; not grim, 
but hopeful—and the hope is based 
on the author’s direct observations, 
conveyed to the reader in a most 
compelling way.”’—Robert Coles 


$6.95 at all bookstores 
ATLANTIC/LITTLE, BROWN 











A RussIAN BEAUTY AND OTHER 
STORIES by Vladimir Nabokov. 
McGraw-Hill, $7.95. More of the 
master’s early fiction, including frag- 
ments from an abandoned novel 
that provoke a maddening rush of 
curiosity. What on earth can Mr. 
Nabokov have intended when he in- 
vented what appears to be a minor 
middle-European kingdom located 
on an island somewhere off Iceland? 
And why did he desert this amusing 
Ruritania? 





THE EYES OF THE INTERRED by Mi- 
guel Angel Asturias. Dela- 
corte/Seymour Lawrence, $10.00. 
The third, last, and triumphant vol- 
ume in a trilogy on foreign ex- 
ploitation of a small Central Ameri- 
can state is, like its predecessors, an 
unlikely mixture of fantasy and 
practical politics successfully fused 
by the heat of the author’s outrage. 
Translated by Gregory Rabassa. 





GIRLS AT WAR AND OTHER STORIES 
by Chinua Achebe. Doubleday, 
$5.95. In the slyly mischievous in- 
troduction to his collected short 
stories, Mr. Achebe laments the 
“pretty lean harvest” of a dozen in 
twenty years, but when the dozen 
are as engaging and as revealing of 
the many facets of life in modern 
Africa as these tales are, regret is 
superfluous. 





GLOOSKAP’S CHILDREN by Peter 
Anastas. Beacon, $6.95. What Mr. 
Anastas reports of the troubles and 
aspirations of Maine Indians is both 
interesting and informative. Unfor- 
tunately, the author is a personal 
journalism addict, which means that 
Mr. Anastas and his irrelevant pri- 
vate hang-ups are constantly obscur- 
ing the view of the Penobscot. Pho- 
tographs by Mark Power. 





THE Devil IN THE BUSH by Mat- 
thew Head. Norton, $5.95. The au- 
thor of this murder mystery is really 
John Canaday, and how the indus- 
trious art critic of the New York 
Times found time to write it is the 
greatest puzzle involved. 





THE BLUE AND WHITE COLLAR RE- 
voLT: How Business Is COPING by 
David Jenkins. Doubleday, $8.95. 
An article adapted from this book 
appeared in the April Atlantic. 














“Nothing less than 
a State of the 
Union Message pos 
onthe condition / 
of the human Í 


soul.” 
—Anatole Broyard, 
N.Y. Times 


ANCHOR PRESS/ 4#” 
DOUBLEDAY 4” 
$2.95 4 


WASTELAND 
ENDS 


by the author of 
‘The Making of a Counter Culture’ 


THEODORE ROSZAK 









“It’s a lot like witnessing a lover’s 
quarrel... as bitter as it seems, 
the most interesting, encouraging, 
and hopeful thing to be said about 
the United Nations in a dozen 
years or so.”—N.Y. Times 


A Study of the Self-Destruction 
of the United Nations 


Shirley Hazzard 










ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 

















STIX STANDS enhance the beauty 

your favorite seashells, small sculpti e, 
coins, minerals and other treasures: 39 
sizes in brass or chrome available dif ct 
from manufacturer. Write for fully if us- 
trated price sheet. Stix, ‘am 
Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10013 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 








LITERARY INTERESTS 





BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 

|= SR RE A Aw aS pe Dy 


BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 
RS ee 
EDITING, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING manu- 
scripts. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasadena, 
Ca. 91105. 
a ES ec a 
LIBRARY INFORMATION. Research by profes- 
~ sional librarians. All fields. Photocopies. Box 8202, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15217. 
ee «en Se. 
DISSERTATIONS, THESES, writing, editing, typing. 
All subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 
fidential. Professional Team. RC Research, Box 
138, Dayton, Washington 99328. 
AS BE tet ae Be reeds 
WRITERS: “UNSALABLE” MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 
ae a A OSA A 
SouND IN PRINT. MAsheeN AND MAN NeeD IT. 
$1.00 ppd. Typewritten Symbols, 46 Belleview 
Avenue, Butler, N.J. 07405. 
APESE MRN E E a A T S 
RESEARCHERS AND WRITERS—PROFESSIONAL 
TYPING for offset book publication. IBM Selectric 
Il. Quality guaranteed. Confidential. 417 Miami 
Way, Vancouver, WA 98664. 
o ES NES ese E es ST AAN 
BOOKS 
o O AS ee Sei ais i REE ae he 
BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 
tae ee te PS ees 
FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
- Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 
AEA ot SUR) Pace i 
-GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
-~ selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
= tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 
oo: RR EAT Ge Pc late oe 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BOOKS about Architecture, 

_ Transportation and Urban Environments. For a 

_ price list write to The Rigley Book Company, P.O. 
_ Box 26012, San Francisco, California 94126. 


MIND-MEDICINE POEMS, “All There Is.” Great 
__ gift, $1.50. Dorman (amazing) Grace, Box 352, 
Palmyra, Pa. 17078. 
+ A a MTs BREED AS Pipe ACN, sain VS 
Rat ENCYCLOPEDIAS. Save on recent editions. All 
= types. Free list. Literary Mart, 1255 Broadway, 
NYC 10001. 





30% OFF MOST NEW BOOKS LISTING FOR $10 
UP. 25% off those under. Add 39¢ handling. 
Bookquick, B-1, Roseland, NJ 07068. 





ATTENTION—Read the newly published forbidden 
_ Taoism book “The Brain and Its Power” in 
English version at $7. “The Fabulous Chinese 
Arts” with beautiful photos at $2. Send to Antique 
Be: Spot Art Co., Far East Mansion, G/F 15, Kowloon, 
= Hong Kong. 
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BOOKS—GOOD CONDITION—Limited Editions, 
1930's-40's. List sent on request. Box 454, Will- 
imantic, Conn. 06226. 





BOOKS 
SPRING BOOK SALE! Discounts to 90%. Arts, Po- 
etry, Philosophy . . . Brochure available. Wesle- 


yan University Press/A, Middletown, Connecticut 
06457. 


oe ALANE e SENAN ee TEN N 

PERIODICALS 
E E e CE E N Geet 
There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $7 a year. For trial 5 mos. 
subs., mail $2 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 

OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 

r E r A SE a EO Oe 
ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205. 
Se SS ARES A es CN S 


LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 
a Ege ES 
AMERICAN HERITAGE MAGAZINES. Softcover. 
Hardcover. Single issues. Complete runs. Horizons 
also. Write for list and prices. Barber's Books, 28 
Prospect Ave., Ilion, NY 13357. 
eS SES Se a SE ee ee 
OUT OF PRINT AND OTHER BOOKS PREVIOUSLY 
OWNED. JAYNES, 219 Lemaster, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee 38104. 
ag et a oe Ne ES 
BOOKPLATES 
a ee I 
FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 
Ss Pe ees a eS 
PRINTING 
Sp ies et ices a Pos 
DUPLICATING/PRINTING/COPYING MACHINES, 
Catalog 25¢. Duplicator Distributors, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. 19462. 
ie Se a S 
SERVICES 
e a S E E E r A AN 
WE'LL WRITE ANYTHING. Professional staff. Rea- 
sonable rates. RESEARCH REPORTS, Suite #5, 
6400 Georgia Avenue, N.W.—Washington, D.C. 
(202)-726-1444. 
a a Se E 
FORMER INTELLIGENCE PERSONNEL available for 
investigations, surveys (polygraph, major lan- 
guages, photo, MIT engineer, ivy cum laudes). 
Seasoned, ethical professionals. Archer Agency, 
606 La Salle Bldg., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


BRIDGE GAMES 








Learn to play DUPLICATE, game of the experts. 
Complete ONE TABLE DUPLICATE kit: 16 folding 
boards, score sheets, complete instructions. 
$7.95. WILLISON, 511 So. Richland Lane, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15221. 





RECORDS 

ee AS e en 
FREE 162-PAGE CATALOG offers over 1,000 fine 
recordings of Renaissance, Baroque, Classical, Ro- 
mantic and Modern music. All late stereo record- 
ings. Highest quality at budget label. Available 
only by mail from MUSICAL HERITAGE SOCIETY, 
Box 932 AM, New York, N.Y. 10023. 





RECORDS 





SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's. Large list 

20¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, George- 

town, Connecticut 06829. 

a he eS ES 
TAPES 
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SCOTCH RECORDING TAPES. Wollensak Record- 
ers. Catalog 25¢. Tower, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 19444. 
ee ES Ee Ls See 
MUSIC 
ee ee 


KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, thumb 
pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers 
from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado 80215. 
a et L 
HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 
ee ef 
SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with the 
most beautiful sound, from $995. Brochure 25¢ 
from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver, Canada. 


APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS, beautiful looks and 
playability. Fully guaranteed. George Orthey, 49 
Beacon Park, Brockton, Mass. 02402. 


EEDAN 
GOURMET FOOD 
Se a A a E 


LOOKING FOR SOMETHING UNUSUAL? How 
about a box of the world's most famous steaks 
from Chicago's Stock Yard Inn, 42nd & Halsted, 
Chicago, 60609. Name and address for complete 
list—write attention manager. 
-E a 
WINE CELLAR—New low cost interlocking units in 
traditional design, unlimited capacity. Start with 7 
bottle rack $4.98, postpaid. Free picture brochure. 
Winemaker’s Catalog. ADDARACK, Box 30230A, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45230. 

E AE ee 
SEATREATS—Assorted seafoods, gift packaged, 
from the blue Pacific Ocean. Send for our free 
brochure. Nelson Crab, Inc., Tokeland, WA 98590. 
a A AT ee A 


CALIFORNIA WINE BUYING GUIDE tells you which 
California wineries make the best wine for each 
wine type! Send $2.00 to: Winemaster Joseph 
Brucia, 4508 East Cambridge, Fresno, California 
93703. 
es E 
WINEMAKING IS EASY! Visit Bacchanalia. 273 Riv- 
erside, Westport, Ct. 06880 or request free cata- 
log. 
e n eee ys 
ECOLOGY 
— E L 
“ECOLOGY MINDED?” Ecology 100% recycled sta- 
tionery and waste paper products brochure. Dept. 
AM, PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351. 
e ee ae 
SCHOOLS AT SEA 


STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
sails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid avail- 
able. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, Orange, 
California 92666. 





SUMMER STUDIES ABROAD 





HUMANITIES IN BRITAIN. Summer studytour. Ce- 
lebrity faculty. Concord Academy, Concord, Massa- 
chusetts 01742. 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125. 











AN ALTERNATIVE to High School. Responsive 
coeducational preparatory school on Lake Win- 
nipesaukee. Individually structured academic pro- 
grams, grades 9 - 12. Innovative teaching de- 
signed to motivate. In town 65 acre lakefront 
campus. Full athletic program including sailing, 
skiing, fencing, karate. 1:7 faculty/student ratio. 
Reading specialist, 1 to 1 instruction. Regular pri- 
vate student/instructor meetings. Moderate tui- 
tion, some scholarships. Call 603-569-1600, write 
BREWSTER ACADEMY, Department 3, 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 03894. 


SUMMER STUDIES 








BREAD LOAF WRITER'S CONFERENCE. August 
14-26, 1973. Lectures, workshops, conferences in 
fiction, non-fiction, poetry, children's literature. 
Write Bread Loaf, Box 300, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vt. 05753. 





‘CORNELL UNIVERSITY ONE-WEEK SUMMER PRO- 


GRAMS FOR INQUIRING ADULTS . . . Ornithology 
with Peter Paul Kellogg; horticulture for enthusi- 
astic gardeners; environmental pollution and the 
economy; provocative Alumni University program 
on man and his values in today’s society. Family 
accommodations, special children's programs. 
Combine vacation and intellectual stimulation in 
New York State’s beautiful Finger Lakes region. 
Write specifying interest to M. McHugh, Cornell 
Summer Session, 227D Day Hall, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 


SUMMER ARTS COMMUNITY 


CUMMINGTON COMMUNITY OF THE ARTS, in the 
Berkshires, is a small summer community of indi- 
viduals pursuing creative work. Brochure: Vita 
Shapiro, 107 Park St., Newton, Mass. 02158. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


PEACE CORPS & VISTA NEED YOU. Volunteer 
your business & professional skills in developing 
nations overseas and U.S. Businessmen, lawyers, 
architects, medical personnel, engineers needed 
now. One or two years. Expenses paid—travel, va- 
cation, medical, living. Information: Bruce Mazzie, 
ACTION, OCP Box 275, Washington, D.C. 20525. 














COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES of the 
West. A directory of names and addresses listed 
by states. California, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington, 
Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado. $3.00 to Western Teacher Place- 
ment, P.O. Box 15237, Wedgewood Station, 
Seattle, WA, 98115. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YR, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 











OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE .. . All 
Occupations! Free Transportation! Complete infor- 
mation . . . plus Directory of 200 companies hir- 
ing thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. Inter- 
national Opportunities, Box 19107 YE, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
New 1973 guide contains current information 
about private and governmental organizations 
seeking teachers. General and personal require- 
ments, geographic areas, addresses for appli- 
cation forms. 100-page book includes survey of 
foreign embassies. Guaranteed satisfaction. $2.00. 
Foreign Countries, Box 514-C5, Ames, lowa 
50010. 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 889-P, Belmont, California 
94002. 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas" and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730. 





YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $2.75. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022. 





DO YOU KNOW? 16 Australian information ser- 
vices sell the same booklet. We've purchased 
many overseas services for you. See the results. 
$2.00. Sorensen Research, Box 2085, Pomona, 
California 91768. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








CERTIFIED TEACHER wants ‘one-one’ assignment 
with handicapped child. ‘Live-in’ considered. Mr. 
K. Steele, Box 8165, Stockton, Ca. 95202. 





COLLEGE GIRL seeks interesting position with 
family for summer. Experienced, references, life- 
saving. P.O. Box 4563, La Jolla, California 92037. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 1256, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





ADDRESSERS AND MAILERS NEEDED. Details 
10¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 3636 Peterson, Chi- 
cago 60659. 





$25.00 HUNDRED stuffing envelopes. Beginner's 
kit, $1.00 (refundable). Lewcard, B392AM, Brea, 
CA 92621. 





GAGWRITING earns $50-250 month sparetime. 
Selling writer's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00. 
Moneyback Guarantee. Julian Peyser, P.O. Box 
434, A8, Randallstown, Md. 21133. 





OWN A CHEM-CLEAN FURNITURE RESTORATION 
CENTER. Waterless process safely removes old 
paint and varnish making it easy to get profes- 
sional refinishing results. Write: Chem-Clean, Box 
224, Belle Mead, N.J. 08502. 201-359-4777. 





HOMEWORKERS! $200 weekly addressing enve- 
lopes at home. Details 25¢. Send stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. A. Lohrey, 506 Craig Ave., 
Richmond, Va. 23222. 





REAL ESTATE 





IDEAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, New Mex- 
ico. $3,475. No Down. No Interest. $29/mo. Vaca- 
tion Paradise. Money Maker. Free Brochure. 
Ranchos: Box 2003PF, Alameda, California 94501. 


REAL ESTATE 





BAHAMA, FLORIDA LOTS, Bernstein, 918 W. 31st 
St., Richmond, VA 23225. 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... low as 
$1.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! All Provinces! “Opportunities in Canadian 
Land” includes complete purchase information! 
Send $1.00. Canadian International, Box 29193 — 
YR, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





THE BAY ISLANDS—UNDISCOVERED CARIBBEAN 
ISLANDS—picturesque beach frontages and hill- 
side acreages. Priced $350 to $1,500 per acre. 
English-speaking islands. The Bay Islands Com- 
pany, Roatan, Bay Islands, Republic of Honduras, 
Central America. 





CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 


aA 





GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . Low as $5.00 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ‘‘Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide” .. . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review” listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $1.00. Surplus Lands, Box 19107 YR, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 





DESIRE CORRESPONDENCE from people wanting 
to buy land in Alaska wilderness. Send questions, 
self-stamped and addressed envelope, and a dol- 
lar—Hear my co-op plan for people. Write: Ronald 
Ryser, Box 1244, Chugiak, Alaska. 


HEALTH RESORTS 








HEALTHFUL VACATIONING—Fasting. Reducing. 
Rejuvenation. Wholesome foods. Organic gardens. 
Peaceful surroundings. Pool, boats, solariums. 
Beaches. Health classes. SHANGRI-LA, Bonita 
Springs, Florida 33923-AM. a 


paaa 


VACATIONS 





HOLIDAY, SABBATICAL? Cozy cottages, lovely cli- 
mate. C.W. Toll, “Hirondelle”, Budockvean, Maw- 
nan Smith, Cornwall. 





VACATION RENTALS 





MAINE—BOOTHBAY. Delightful, private waterfront 
location. Fully equipped. Fireplaced livingroom, 3 
bedrooms, good kitchen, bath. Month/Season. H. 
T. Leach, 821 Webster St., Needham, Mass. 
02192. Tel: (617) 444-2208. 





CLIFF ISLAND, MAINE. Beautiful/Remote. Two 
Houses: Five and Three Bedrooms. Both: Dock, 
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Fireplace, Sundeck, Week/ Month. (215) 386-1199. z a 





GUARANTEED FINE summer weather on Ja- — 


maica's unspoiled southwest shore. Modern — 


beachfront villa, four bedrooms, maid-cook, $175 


week. Noel, 141 Ridgefield, Hartford, CT 06112 — 
(203) 247-0759. ‘ 





CAMPS 





THE PUTNEY WORK CAMP provides an experi- 
ence that integrates work and recreation, arts and 
crafts with current concerns. A vitalizing summer 
with well motivated contemporaries. Co-ed, 13-17. 
Apprenticeship program and off-campus study — 
projects. The Putney School, Putney, Vermont 
05346 (802) 387-4212. 





SALTWATER SAILING SPECIALTY. Tennis. $1100. 


Boys. Burleigh Hill, Boothbay, Maine 04537. 








OVERWEIGHT? Camp Murrieta for girls 8-18. Lose 
weight, have fun. Medically supervised. San Diego, — 
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LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
‘noes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
Main Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 





SAILING INSTRUCTIONS 










































LEARN TO SAIL in-beautiful Downeast Maine. Les- 
‘ter Rhoads, Boothbay, Maine 04537. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 





WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
-TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361. 





“300+ INEXPENSIVE EUROPEAN HOTELS 25 
countries. Thirteenth edition. $1. Passport Publica- 
tions, Box 24684A, Los Angeles 90024. 





_ EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. New 4th edition 
Castle-Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, 
palaces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 
360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 
Pages. $3.95 plus 15¢ postage. Robert Long, 
Dept. AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 
1554. 





TRAVEL 





TRAVEL SAFE—worry free traveler's pouch for 
passports, checks, tickets. $1.95. TRAVEL SAFE, 
1000 Ivy Hill Road, 21B, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
‘ia 19150. 





N WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Marti- 
ique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under white 
il. 10 informal days of beachcombing in a trop- 
al paradise with congenial shipmates. A great 
“get-away”, ‘barefoot’ and casual. No rush, no 
TV. Full crew and captain. From $250. Free ad- 
‘venture booklet. Write Windjammer Cruises, P.O. 
“Box 120, Dept. 183, Miami Beach, Fla. 33139. 





BICYCLE-HIKING-CAMPING trips through the 
countrysides of the world for 14-17 year olds. Eu- 
pe, New England, Colorado, Canada. Free bro- 
-chure includes bicycle equipment catalog. Student 
‘Hosteling Program of New England, Inc., Maple 
Hill, Rochester, Vermont 05767. 802 767-3297. 





HELLS CANYON—Fantastic Wilderness Float Trips. 
Snake River Packers & Outfitters, 207B NW 3rd, 
Enterprise, Oregon 97828. 





MEXICO, ARTS-CRAFTS SPECIAL, RAIL—June 28 - 

ly-15, Guadalajara, Chapala, Tlaquepaque, Ajijic, 
Mexico City (4 days), Teotihuacan, Patzacuaro, 
San’ Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato. Private lounge 
ind diner, American style menus, airconditioned 
Pullmans”. Cost, lower, from Los Angeles $711. 
-Paso $585. WAMPLER TOURS, Box 45-AM, 
Berkeley, Cal. 94701. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA. All inclusive float holidays on 

tiful wilderness rivers. Whitewater. Hearty 
_Meals. Weekly June-August. Reserve now. CAS- 
CADE: RAFT EXPEDITIONS, P.O. Box 6441, Van- 
couver 8, B.C., Canada. 





NICHOLSONS INTERNATIONAL YACHT CHARTER 
SERVICES. All sizes and types cruising the Medi- 
terranean, Greek Islands and Caribbean. Apply 
. Airmail to COMMANDER NICHOLSON, 5 LYNCH’S 
QUAY, COBH., COUNTY CORK, IRELAND. 





CANADIAN WILDERNESS TRIPS—Ten day float 

ips. on Northern Canadian rivers, wilderness 
mping, North American birds and mammals, 
S- whitewater adventure. Contact: North-West 
editions, Limited, Box. 1551, Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Canada, for. free brochure. fos ge 





CANOE AND CAMP in the vast primitive interior of 
Quetico Park, Northwestern Ontario. For a holiday 
with adventure, write Adventure Canoe Trails, Out- 
fitters, Box 208, Atikokan, Ontario. 





GLOVE CLEANING 





MAIL ORDER CONVENIENCE in cleaning and re- 
storing fine leather gloves. $1.25 per pair. Send 
for free mailer. Roblin Leather Care, Glen Cove, 
N.Y. 11542. 





BONSAI 


BULLFIGHT POSTERS!!! Your name printed as a 
great and famous bullfighter “MATADOR” in giant 
3ft x 2ft colourful poster. Surprise your friends!!! 
Only $3.00/each postpaid. Order today for FREE 
amazing souvenir. INICIATIVAS, Dept. A5, Apar- 
tado 5185, Lisbon 5, Portugal. 





DONATE MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. Tax de- 
ductible. Anything. Standish Museums, East 
Bridgewater, Mass. 02333. ‘ 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS LETTER helps cultured, 
marriage-oriented persons over 28 get acquainted. 
Box AE, Swarthmore, Pa. 19081. 





LARGEST SELECTION of imported Bonsai trees in 
United States. Tools-containers, free catalogue. 
Heirob. Bonsai Nursery, Kabudachi, Livingston 
Manor, New York 12758. 





CATALOGS 





CATALOGS! RECEIVE MANY! Catalog Directory 
$1.00. Box 305 Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 19462. 





FILMS 





16MM and 8MM Sound and Silent Classic Films. 
Free Catalog. NILES, 1019-AM So. Michigan, South 
Bend, indiana 46618. 





OUT OF THIS WORLD 





MOON LOT DEEDS, only $2.00, colorful, unique, 
individual acre lots. Wilbarcorp, Box 902-A, Cape 
Canaveral, Florida 32920. 


MISCELLANY 








OUTSTANDING imprinted personal stationery. So- 
cial-professional. Idea-packed sampler-catalog— 
25¢. Jacques Stationery, Box 395-A, Wallingford, 
Vermont 05773. 








THE VIRGIN OF LUJAN is world famous for heal- 
ing the sick and aiding the needy. For her story 
and how she can help you, send $2. Medallion $5 
extra. Airmail to Casilla Correo Central 2722, Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. Self administered. 1.Q., 
Personality, etc. 32 different tests $5.25. Psychol- 
ogy Tests, Box 1021C, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
44223. 





HANG A POET. I’ll handprint and trame your fa- 
vorite poem. A most unusual gift. George Levitt, 


2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New York 


11229. 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 25¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 





ORIENTAL INTRODUCTIONS! Photographs, de- 
scriptions, brochure, details, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 





35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individually sold, 
described encyclopedia-catalogue, 10¢. Wolfe 
Worldwide Dept. 55-53, Los Angeles, California, 
90025. 





BLOW YOURSELF UP! 112’x2’ poster of anyone. 
Send returned snapshot $3. Pierpoint Products, 
Box 678, Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 





SLEEP-LEARNING KITS~endless tapes. timers, 
complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, Box 24-AM, 
Olympia, Washington. 


“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 25¢. 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339, 





SLIDES, ART-EDUCATIONAL-TRAVEL 50,000 indi- 
vidually sold. Sampies-Catalog $1.00 refundable, 
Visuals D-6, 440 N.W. 130 Street, Miami, Florida 
33168. 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus; 
Box 458AM, Winston-Salem, N.C. 27102. 





MONEY-MAKING HOBBIES AT HOME. Your 
present hobby or a new one will earn you relaxa- 
tion and money. $2.00 ppd. The Moon's, 2804 
Densmore Dr., Toledo, Ohio 43606. 





KENNEDY FOR PRESIDENT bumperstickers 
5/$1.00. Buttons. 4/$1.00. Kennedy, 4624 Mer- 
cier, Kansas City, Missouri 64112, 





CERAMIC MUGS. 160z. high quality with offici 
crest in permanent. color. Major League Baseball, 
NFL, 1&NHL, A&ABA, Sports Car Clubs, most Col- 
leges & Universities. Ideal gifts. 1 mug for $5.00, 
4 mugs for $17.50 plus $1.00 for postage and 
handling. Print name of teams or schools desired, 
Send check or M.O. to Neo-Ceramics Mugs, P.O, 
Box 95, Washington Crossing, Pa. 18977. 





“SWIM ON LAND" with EXER-COR! Remarkable 
scientific exercise device conditions muscular, car- 
diovascular-respiratory, neuromuscular systems si- 
multaneously. 10.minutes at 80 cycles per minute 
equivalent to swimming 600 yards in 15 minutes 
or jogging a mile in 8 minutes. Adaptable to all 
ages. Safe. Stores easily: Backed by laboratory re. 
search. Free color brochure. CISCO, Dept. J-3, Box: 
403, Lincoln, illinois 62656. es 





LEARN CARTOONING AT HOME. Veteran ap: : 
proved. Free bulletin. Cartooning, Box 7069AM; 
Colorado Springs, CO. 80933. 





PERSONALIZED SCRATCH PADS. Free catalog. 46 
different pads for gifts, business. L&M, P.O. Box 
24785, Los Angeles 90024. ee 











KENNEDY FOR PRESIDENT: IN '76. Extra large : 


picture-button. Send $1.00 to: Camelot 1976; 
16436 Norell Avenue, Marine, Minnesota 55047. 





ARMAGEDDON. “BATTLE” not biblical. Brochure 
free. Research, Box 42, Suncity, California 92381. 





THE .ANTI-SMOKING ADVOCATES TOLD YOU By 
THEIR STORY. Ready for a dissenting view? Send 
for free booklet, “The Cigarette Controversy,”” 
Dept. AM, The Tobacco Institute, 1776 K Street: 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 





WINE LOG AND DIARY, Large Capacity. Bargain ` 
at $7.95 postpaid. Wine, P.O. Box 1065, Miami, 7 
Kendali, Fla. 33156. E 





SNORING PROBLEM? Why suffer. For free infor- 
mation on a guaranteed curè, write Crosstronics, 
Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412.. 





PHOTOGRAPHER OFFERS ORIGINAL 5x7 print ofc 
his travels$1. David Ryan, 616% N. 5th St; 
Phoenix, Arizona 85004. : 
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EHAVIORAL SCIENCES TAPE LIBRARY—Leading | 
jatrists and psychologists discuss psycho- | 
adolescents, schizophrenia, drugs. human 

lity, etc., on cassettes. Free catalogue. 
Dept. 231, 485 Main St, Ft. Lee, NJ 





N'T SLEEP? Mack's pillow soft Earplugs. The 
moidable noise silencer recommended by doctors. 
Guaranteed! Send $1.10 ppd. to McKeon Prod- 
“ucts, Dept. A, 23220-Ithaca, Oak Park, Michigan 

“48237, 0 


WINE AND GOURMET TOUR of Bordeaux. Write | 


for Brochure AW, Explorers “A”, Ltd., Box 136, 
Watertown, Mass. 02172. 617-923-0520 





TRAVELER’s Metric Converter. 6” slide-rule 
quickly makes 10 different weight, ftuid, distance, 
area Metric/U.S. & U.S./Metric conversions, pius 


Celsius to Fahrenheit. European/U.S. clothing & | 
shoe size conversions included. $2.00 postpaid (6. | 


for $10.00). Guaranteed. Fischer/Robinson in- 
struments, Dept. AM89F-305, Box 711, Worth- 
ington, Ohio 43085. 





ED: OLD. COMIC BOOKS: 1933-1955. High 

paid. Send list: Comic books, Captain. Publi- 

ons. 95 Madison Avenue, New York, NY. Cail: 
212) 684-7193. 





“TOYS FROM THE LAND OF IMAGINATION. No 
jis, no screws, but hand-pegged in the old fash- 
n Vermont männer. 25g catalog from Mr. A. 
hips, Vermont Wooden Toy Co., Waitsfield, VT 
05673. ; 





STAMPS 
ees 


LEASURE AND PROFIT collecting First Day Post: 
ge Stamp Covers. Circular free. Ray Brown, B. 
“Ri, Williamsburg, VA 23185. 


: HOBBIES 


STATE & HOBBY CIRCUITS MANUAL. 
astpaid to your door. The new manual, HM 
fers over 400 pages of circuits for the hob- 

st, engineer, experimenter and do-it-yourself kit 
ider, HURRY—Supply limited, Free catalog. Fra- 
Associates, 3809 Surfwood Rd., Malibu, Cal. 











PERIODICALS 





E ALIEN CRITIC—Informal journal of. science- 
ion: professionals & aficionados. Quarterly. $4 
‘Dept. A, P.O. Box 11408, Portland, OR 97211. 


FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE. ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. Weekly 
iling: Samplers: 12° newspapers/12 countries: 
ior 7/7: $2.98. FREE BROCHURE. MULTI- 
NEWSPAPERS, Box DE, Dana Point, California 
92629. 





SERVICES 


IY QUESTION ANSWERED for $1.00 and 
amped. envelope. Fact Finder, Box 84E. 
klyn, NY 11212. 


, VACATIONS 
MAINE WINDJAMMER: CRUISES! Sail: the Maine 


coast aboard a schooner! Food, fun, accom- 
modations for six carefree days: $135-$150 com- 














plete! Box 617AM, Camden, Maine 04843. 





VACATION RENTALS 





WRITER'S HIDEAWAY. Northern Michigan, 
acre lakefront farm. Sleeps 12. $250 weekly. Art 
Poineau, 222 South Lake, Boyne City, Michigan 
49712. 





MONTANA WILDERNESS CABIN by Glacier Park. 
Box 1089, Menlo Park, California 94025. 





CAMPS 





} CYCLE: Biking, Hiking Tours. Peter Otten. 
Waitsfield, Vermont 05673. 802-496-2237. 





PHOTO WORKSHOPS 





Twenty 5-day summer photography workshops on 
Maine Coast. Basic to advanced. Seven master 
classes with famous photographers. School has 
34-ft sloop. Maine Photo Workshops, Box 755, 
Camden, Maine 04843. 


CHINACRAFT 


These fine china and crystal specialists have in their 
seven centrally located London stores, the finest selec- 
tion to be found anywhere, You'll find such famous 
names as Wedgwood, Doulton, Worcester, Aynsley, 
Crown Derby, Minton, Coalport, Waterford and Stuart. 
If you. can’t visit us on your next trip, we'll be happy 
to send you our. full colour catalogue, together with 
information on ordering by mail and our export de- 
livery service. Chinaeraft Ltd., Dept. TA, 499 Oxford 
Street, London, England. 


NOTICE 


Because of rising printing costs, The At- 
lantic wili raise the price of its classified 
ads by 10¢ per word beginning with the 
July, 1973 issue. The new rates will be 
as follows: 
1-time rate 
6-time rate 
12-time rate 


$1.00 per word 
$ .90 per word 
$ .80 per word 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


< Per word (single insertion) 
|> Per word 6 times in one contract year 
Per word 12 times'in one contract year 


210 word minimum. Post Office-Box Number count as two words. 


No charge for Zip Code. 


py should be received by the 15th of the second month prior to issue. 
ayment for initial insertion must.accompany copy. Adjustments on word count 
will be made if necessary. We do not accept Atlantic box numbers at this time. 


yal information and rates for Classified Display advertising write: 
iC MONTHLY, Classified Department, 
t, Boston, Massachusetts 02116. (617) 536-9500. 
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‘Where to find 


THE ATLANTIC © 
on the other side 
of the Atlantic | 


LONDON 


_ W. H. Smith's newsstands 


London Airport 
Victoria Station 
Waterloo Station 
Charing Cross Station 
Kings Cross Station 
John Menzies’ newsstands 
Euston Station 
Paddington Station 
Villiers House 
London Hilton Hotel 
Savoy Hotel 
Grosvenor Hotel 
Churchill Hotel 
Connaught Hotel 
Royal Garden Hotel 
Carleton Towers Hotel 
Harrods 
Selfridge’s 
And other newsstands all over London 


PARIS 


Agence de Nice 
S.E.C.à Monaco 
Banon à Cannes 
B.B. Aerogare le Bourget 
Mme Marin 
Mme Bastien 
B.B. Aérogare l'Orly 
Mme Chureau 
Mme Villervalle 
Mme Moulin 
Mme Schumarcher 
Côte Nord - Mme Beziel 
Côte Sud - Mme Crepiat 
Ambassade Americaine 
Drugstore Opéra 
Interdrugstore — Rue de Rome 
133, avenue Champs Elysées 
Publicis Matignon 
Brentano's 
Continentale 
UNESCO 
Hall de Vente Reaumur 
Depots Legaux 


ROME 
Gigli - Via Veneto 
Pieroni — Via Veneto 
Nino- Piazza Esedra (Corner of 
Via Nazionale) 
Liboli - Piazza dei Cinquecento 
Gramsci - Via Gramsci 
Fao - Via Aventino 
Liva - Piazza di Spagna 
Zara -Piazza Navona S 
And six newsstands at Fiumicino Airp 
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Pollution: It’s a crying shame 


3 





But it won't be, if we start doing something about the problems. Things 
as easy as using a hand mower if your lawn is small. Or not overtaxing 
sewage systems by running water needlessly. 
Or actively supporting programs to clean up 
our rivers, lakes and streams. Let's restore the 
natural beauty that was once this country. 


People start pollution. 


A People can stop it. 
3 a bi yERT/s 
S « 2 
: Pe: (S 
i COUNCYD 


Keep America Beautiful 4s “noua 


The 
Hawaiian 
Parfait. 
















The way to get there. 
Continental Airlines — 
combining pride in serving 

ou with a special aloha spirit. 
here’s f by Don the 
Beachcomber and exotic 
island drinks. 








The Hawaiian sun. It’s warm. 
It’s gentle. And two days after 
you arrive yor look like you 
were born here. 


The volcanoes. Climb to the 
rim of a crater. The sound is 
like the surf, but the breakers 
are waves of melted rock. 


The greenery. It's thick, leafy, 
and very, very green, which is, 
after all, one of the best colors 
for greenery to be. 


The beaches. There are 
swimming beaches, surfing 
beaches, snorkeling beaches, 
sunning beaches — and every 
one comes complete with 
ocean. 


The ocean. It's blue and green, 
and white when it folds over. 
And the nice thing about 
islands is finding ocean any 
direction you go. 


The underwater life. Fish like 
fish you'll see nowhere else in 
the world swim right up and 


à 


say “hello; or at least “o; 


To sample the Hawaiian parfait 
call your travel agent or 
Continental. We'll show you 
what we mean when we say 
pride gets things done. 


CONTINENTAL GTO HAWAII 


B&B STRAIGHT 
A blending of Benedictine’s 
exquisite flavor with 
cognac’s superb dryness. 
The result is perfection... 
always uniform, 

- always delicious! 


drier liqueur 


B&B STINGER 
3 parts B&B Liqueur, 
1 part White Creme 
F de Menthe. 
“o Shake with ice, 
strain and serve in 


cocktail glass or 
on-the-rocks. 


B&B DEMI-TASSE 
To hot coffee, 


add a ¥2 ounce of B&B Liqueur. 


86 Proof 





B&B "ON THE ROCKS" 


Pour 1 unces of B&B Liqueur over 
cubed ice in an old-fashioned glass. 





B&B FRAPPE 

Fill cocktail glass 

with crushed ice 

and B&B Liqueur, 

serve with short straws. 





BENEDICTINE BRANDY 





A MAN OF UNNECESSARY THINGS BY LILLIAN RELLMAN 
CATHOLICISM PAST BY NED O’GORMAN 


Atlantic 





MONTHLY 


SPEED, SEX & HEROES BY WILLIAM McILWAIN 













Movies without movie lights. 
The Kodak XL movie camera lets you take 
movies you couldnt take before. 


4 b j 






Ordinary room lights are all you need. 


E 


Now you can even take your movies by torchlight. 










It opens up a whole new world of movie-making. 


= sen 


yie 1] 
T 3 sa fe wa m 
hoot beautiful movies, even of scenes like this. 





No place for movie lights? No need for them now! 





You can even film nighttime sports events. 


Now you can take all kinds of movies— ses ss Kodak XL movie cameras have a specially 
without movie lights. All you need is a designed lens, shutter, exposure control, 
Kodak XL movie camera and high-speed and viewfinder that allow up to six times 
Kodak Ektachrome 160 movie film—the Ektachrome y more light to reach the film than cameras 
film that’s four times faster than 7 without these features. From less than $120 
Kodachrome II movie film. at your photo dealer’s. 


r Price subject to change without notice 


Kodak XL movie cameras/Kodak Ektachrome 160 movie film. 


If you're a reader who hasnt 


been reading lately... 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB° 


invites you to choose 


ANY FOUR 
FOR ONLY $1 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy four 
Club choices within a year at special members’ prices 


271. Pub 
price $10 








364. Pub 
price $4.95 















177, Pub 
price $12.50 


254. WOMEN AND 
MADNESS 

by PHYLLIS 
CHESLER, PH.D. 
(Pub price $8.95) 


401. THE 
MOUNTAIN PEOPLE 
by COLIN 
TURNBULL 
Photographs 
(Pub price $7.95) 


251. MARRIAGES 
AND INFIDELITIES 
by JOYCE 

CAROL OATES 
(Pub price $7.95) 


363. POWER AND 
INNOCENCE by 
ROLLO MAY 

(Pub price $7.95) 


402. Pub 
price $7.95 






304. Pub 
price $8.95 
price $5.95 







295. Pub 


price $6.95 260. THE OXFORD 


DICTIONARY OF 
QUOTATIONS 
(Pub price $12.50) 


371. THE PROPHET 


580. MASTERING 
THE ART OF 
FRENCH COOKING 
Vol. | by CHILD, 
BERTHOLLE, 









114, EINSTEIN BECK. Illus. by KAHLIL GIBRAN n 
The Life and Times (Pubprice $12.50) Ijlus. Boxed 
by RONALD W. Deluxe Edition THE HAROND 
CLARK. Photos (Pub price $10) WORLD 
(Pub price $15) 391. Pub 
FIRE IN _ | 387. THE MAKING price $10.95 ATLAS. 
327. THE THE LAKE oF ApSYCHIATRIST armor 
CAMERONS by Tevet | by DAVID S. 125. THE POLITICS 
ROBERT CRICHTON VETNAM VISCOTT, M.D. OF HEROIN IN 
(Pub price $7.95) (Pub price $8.95) SOUTHEAST ASIA 
by ALFRED W. 
332. PLAYBOY'S | 127. THE POETRY mccoy with 
BOOK OF GAMES | OF ROBERT FROST CATHLEEN B. 207. Pub 
by EDWIN masasma | Edited by READ and price $12 
SILBERSTANG EDWARD LEONARD P. 
Illustrated 208. Pub CONNERY LATHEM ADAMS II 
495. Pub (Pub price $8.95) price $12.50 (Pub price $10.95) (Pub price $10.95) 


price $10.95 


Dividend Credit. Each Credit, upon payment 
of a nominal sum, often only $1.00 or $1.50 
— somewhat more for unusually expensive 
volumes or sets — will entitle you to a Book- 
Dividend® which you may choose from over 
100 fine library volumes available over the 
year. This unique library-building system 
enables members to save 70% or more of 


ERE’S a wonderful way to make up for 
lost time. You can bring back the 
mind-freshening pleasures of reading the 
very best books by joining the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. The experimental member- 
ship suggested here will prove, by your own 
experience, how effectually the Club can 
keep you from missing these and other 
important books. 
As long as you remain a member, you will 
receive the Book-of-the-Month Club News, 
a literary magazine announcing the coming 


purchase 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


e The Book-of-the-Month Club News, describing 
the coming Selection and scores of Alternates, will 










245. Pub 
price $10 


431. THE RISE 
AND FALL OF 
THE THIRD REICH 
by WILLIAM L. 
SHIRER 

(Pub price $15) 


132. Pub 
price $10 


These three volumes 
count as one book 
430. AND TO EACH 
SEASON, LISTEN 
TO THE WARM, 
STANYAN STREET 
AND OTHER 
SORROWS by ROD 
MC KUEN (Pub 
prices total 


$13.95) 


448. FDR: The 
Beckoning of 
Destiny 1882-1928 


Eleanor 
THE YEARS 


119. Pub 
price $9.95 


155. PLAYBOY'S 
HOST & BAR BOOK 
by THOMAS by KENNETH S. 
MARIO. Photos DAVIS 

(Pub price $12.95) (Pub price $15) 


140. THE 231. SEMI-TOUGH 
COMPLETE by DAN JENKINS 
MEDICAL GUIDE (Pub price $7.95) 
by BENJAMIN F. 
MILLER, M.D. 

3rd rev. ed. Illus. 
(Pub price $9.95) 


244. THE NEW Y 
YORK TIMES COOK w> 
BOOK by CRAIG 

CLAIBORNE. Illus. 
(Pub price $9.95) 


255. SEXUALITY 
AND HOMOSEXUAL- 
ITY: A New View 
by ARNO KARLEN 
(Pub price $15) 


447. THE HISTORY OF THE 
DEFECTION OF AMERICAN PEOPLE 
A. J. LEWINTER by by SAMUEL ELIOT 
ROBERT LITTELL MORISON. Illus. 
(Pub price $5.95) (Pub price $15) 


THE LIFE 
AND DEATH OF 


ADOLF HITLER 


ROBERT PAYNE 





461. Pub 
price $12.95 


234. THE OXFORD 


449. A DAY NO 379. OPEN 
PIGS WOULD DIE MARRIAGE by 
by ROBERT NENAO’NEILL and 


NEWTON PECK GEORGE O’NEILL 
(Pub price $4.95) (Pub price $6.95) 


 p00K-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. q 
| 280 Park Ave., New York,N.Y.10017 
Please enroll me as a member of the | 
Book-of-the-Month Club and send me 
the four volumes whose numbers I have 
indicated in boxes below, billing me 
$1.00 for all four volumes. I agree to 


3-as-6 | 


at least four additional Selec- 


tions or Alternates during the first year | 
I am a member, paying special members’ | 
prices. My membership is cancelable any 

time after I buy these four books. A | 
shipping charge is added to all shipments. | 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE 


FOUR BOOKS YOU WANT 





be sent to you every three to four weeks. 

e If you wish to purchase the Selection, do nothing 
and it will be shipped to you automatically. 

e If you do not want the Selection — or you'd like 
one of the Alternates, or no book at all — simply 


Selection and describing other important 
books, most of which are available at sub- 
stantial discounts — up to 40% on more ex- 
pensive volumes. All of these books are 


E 


| 
| 
| 
| 
what they would otherwise have to pay. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


identical to the publishers’ editions in for- indicate your decision on the reply form always en- MRA; { ns 
i li closed with the News and mail it so we receive it MISS 
mat, size and quality. by the date specified. | Address..... 
If you continue after this experimental ° If, because of late mail delivery of the News, you 
5 : F PRR Gh should receive a Selection without having had 10 City & 
membership, you will earn, for every Club days to decide whether you want it, that Selection STALCcreeseene 


Selection or Alternate you buy, a Book- may be returned at Club expense. 
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POSSIBLY THE 
WORLD'S MOST INEXPENSIVE 
QUARTZ WATCH. 


A quartz crystal and a micro-computer keep it accurate to within 15 seconds a month. 


To the best of our knowledge, the 
TIMEX Quartz is the most inexpensive 
quartz watch in the world. 

But while you pay less for a TIMEX, 
it doesn’t mean you will get less. The 
TIMEX Quartz Watch, programmed ac- 
curate to within 15 seconds a month, is 
one of the world’s most accurate 
watches. 

To make it extraordinarily accurate, 
we began with a tiny crystal of quartz. 

When electric current is passed 
through this crystal, it vibrates exactly 
49,152 times every second, so regularly 
that it becomes the heart of an excep- 


THE TIMEX QUARTZ WATCH.$80 


Models illustrated: Above: 968602; Right: 969502. 
*Regulation may be necessary to achieve this accuracy. 
+We recommend genuine TIMEX Energy Cells. Other cells not meeting Timex specifications may cause a malfunction. 


tionally accurate time-keeping system. 

To keep the watch accurate and de- 
pendable, we then incorporated this 
vibrating crystal of quartz into a highly 
sophisticated micro-computer system, 
packed with over 300 transistors. 

The micro-computer system serves 
as the brain of the watch, to control its 
accuracy. If, for any reason, this accu- 
racy should vary, the micro-computer 
system readjusts and restores the watch 
to its programmed accuracy. And the 
TIMEX Quartz Watch is engineered to 
be as rugged and dependable as you ex- 
pect a TIMEX to be. The watch has an 


adjustable metal band and a water and 
dust resistant case. Equipped with an 
automatic day-date indicator and 
sweep second hand, its powered by a 
replaceable energy cell? that lasts for a 
year, so you never have to wind it. 

At $80 the TIMEX Quartz Watch is a 
tribute to American leadership in auto- 
mation and electronic technology. 

And chances 
are, if someone 
ever makes a less 
expensive quartz 
watch, it will 
probably be us. 
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CHINA’S FOREIGN 
POLICY 


In Asia, now that the United 
States is easing out of Indochina 
and sidling into a relaxed and busi- 
nesslike tie with China, a big ques- 
tion is: What are Peking’s policies 
for the 1970s? Are they rooted in 
positive ideas about Asia’s future 
and strong convictions about the 
Third World, or only in negative 
feelings about Russia and maybe 
Japan? 

Ever since his guerrilla war days, 
Mao Tse-tung has arrived at poli- 
cies toward the world about him by 
first deciding who is the main 
enemy, then building a united front 
Of all possible forces to resist that 
enemy. For some two decades, the 
hardly questioned major enemy was 
the United States, and China’s main 
fear was U.S. military power on its 
eastern and southern flanks. 

In the short term, Peking’s con- 
cern was to forestall a U.S. attack 
upon China; in the longer term, it 
was to build a belt of nonhostile 
states around China’s southeast 
doorstep. Various “contradictions” 
were thought by Mao to exist in the 
area, including one between “revo- 
lutionary peoples” and “reactionary 
governments” (such as that in Bang- 
kok). But the principal contradiction 
was between revolutionary peoples 
and.U.S. power. At least since Chou 
En-lai discovered at the Bandung 
Conference in 1955 that anticolo- 
nialism was the great issue around 
which broad support could rally, the 
Chinese sought to marshal their fel- 
low Asians against America. Pos- 
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sessed of a siege mentality toward 
the United States, they viewed it, in 
Foreign Minister Chen Yi’s words 
during 1965, as the “archageressor 
and archwarmonger of our time.” 

In this perspective, the period 
from the new Chinese regime’s birth 
in 1949 until the Nixon Doctrine of 
1969 is a unity so far as Peking’s 
outlook on Asia and the United 
States is concerned. Its two major 
landmarks were the Korean and 
Vietnam wars, indirect con- 
frontations, among other things, be- 
tween the shadow of Chinese influ- 
ence and the substance of U.S. 
military might. 


No camp 


It is clear that a new era has be- 
gun. I remember a story told in 
Warsaw during the mad days of 
Vietnam in 1967, when the then 
President of the United States con- 
sidered the Vietnamese resistance a 
part of an Oriental Red chain of 
command headquartered in Peking. 
Leonid Brezhnev and LBJ, the story 
goes, were standing in line dressed 
in striped pajamas with tin plates in 
their hands, at a camp not far from 
Peking. With a tired sigh LBJ re- 
proached his Russian fellow-in- 
distress: “You know, Leonid, I did 
keep telling you Berlin was not our 
major problem.” Six years later so 
much has changed that, if it is Cas- 
sandra-like to imagine Nixon and 
Chou En-lai standing dismally in 
line at a camp not far from Mos- 
cow, it is not hard to imagine either 
of them reproaching the other for 
ever having considered Taiwan “our 
major problem.” How exactly has Pe- 
king’s outlook altered, and why? 


In 1969 the Ninth Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party crystal- 
lized what we might call a “dual 
adversary” policy toward the United 
States and Russia. A new and un- 
Marxist word soon reared up from 
the flat Marxist landscape of Pe- 
king’s political prose: ‘‘super- 
powers.” The main contradiction in 
the world was now between the two 
superpowers on one side, and. all. 
those subject to their hegemonic ` 
policies on the other. The key value 
upheld against the superpowers was 
independence. China was to head 
the ranks of those who had no 
camp, and champion independence 
against the “aggression, interference, 
subversion, and bullying of the su- 
perpowers.” When introduced late 
in the Cultural Revolution, it looked 
like a closed-door policy for a win- 
ter of defiance. But it proved no less 
serviceable as the basis for a very 
forthcoming policy during the 
springtime of Ping-Pong and U.N. 
diplomacy. 

The motif of resisting the super- 
powers has marked all Chinese for- 
eign policy of recent years. China 
has become the strictest upholder in 
the world of national sovereignty 
and the independence of nations. It 
supports Latin American countries 
in their efforts to push back foreign 
fishing by establishing a two-hun- 
dred-nautical-mile definition of ter- 
ritorial sea. Peking smiles upon East 
European efforts to resist Soviet 
domination—this is the basis of cur- 
rent intimacy between Peking and 
Bucharest—and it smiles as well 
upon West European efforts to unite 
(and hence presumably increase 
West Europe’s ability to limit U.S. 
influence upon the region). I recall 








. At $200 aton, some solid waste 
shouldn't be wasted. 


Used all-aluminum cans are worth as 
much as $200 a ton. Unfortunately, 
many communities are just throwing 
them away, and that's what Alcoa 

> thinks ought to be stopped. 

There's not another beverage pack- 
aging material quite like aluminum. 
Only aluminum has all these things 
going for it: it's lightweight, chills 
quickly, keeps things fresh, opens 
with a snap, has high scrap value and 
can be recycled repeatedly. It's 
plentiful, too. 


Aluminum: 
Pass it on 


When you recycle aluminum, you save 
energy. lt takes only 5 percent as 
much energy to recycle aluminum as 
it takes to make it the first time. 
Recycling aluminum, then, is very 
practical, And possible. 

in 1970, Alcoa started a “Yes We Can” 
campaign to reclaim all-aluminum 
cans in the San Diego and Dallas- 
Fort Worth areas. Since then, over 200 
million cans have been reclaimed for 
recycling in those cities alone, 

Alcoa will pay as much as $200 a ton 


BSALCOA 





to any community reclamation center 
for all the used aluminum cans they 
can collect. We'll pay it because alu- 
minum is a practical packaging 
material to recycle. 

Alcoa would like to tell you how one 
community established its collection 
center. 

Write for our brochure. We'll also 
send you a list of America's aluminum 
can reclamation centers. 


Aluminum Company of America, 821 Oe oe 


Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 










I s anyone out there? The question of whether life 
is unique to planet earth has long fascinated the mind of 
man. As early as the 4th Century B.C., the Epicurean 
philosopher Metrodoros said, “To consider the earth as 
the only populated world in infinite space is as absurd 
as to assert that in an entire field of grain sown with 
millet, only one grain will grow.” In the sixteenth century 
the heretic Giordano Bruno announced that “innumerable 
suns exist” and “innumerable earths revolve about these 
suns... Living beings inhabit these worlds.” 


Harvard astronomer Harlow Shapley approached the 
problem statistically. Of the 10% stars in the universe, said 
Shapley, it is probable that 100 million have planets sim- 
ilar enough in composition and environment to earth to 
support life. 


Although scientists cannot as yet positively assert the 
existence of extra-terrestrial life, enough evidence has ac- 
cumulated in the last decade to make some of the world’s 
leading scientists suspect that the question has a positive 
answer. The evidence is circumstantial, but, as Thoreau 
said, some circumstantial evidence can be very strong, as 
when you find a trout in the milk. 


First of all, scientists have shown that the building 
blocks of life are rather easy to produce. In 1953, Stanley 
Miller of the University of Chicago made amino acids by 
passing electrical discharges through a mixture of gases 
that simulated our earth's early atmosphere. Later, Sidney 
Fox of Florida's University of Miami produced protein 
fragments which formed themselves into bacteria-sized 
spheres. 


Not only does life seem easier to synthesize now than 
it did twenty-five years ago, but the survivability of life 
under presumably lethal conditions has been demonstrated, 
Organisms have been found living happily in boiling 
water, strong acids, and even in the water shielding 
the highly radioactive cores of nuclear reactors. 


SoL SAMPLE 


Recently, biologists have simulated the biologically 

| rigorous conditions of the Martian environment in “Mars 

jars.” Some of the organisms placed in the jars readily 

adapted themselves to the extremely cold carbon dioxide 
atmosphere. 


Technically intriguing items 
from TRW, guaranteed to add luster to your 
conversation and amaze your friends. 





































As a subcontractor to Martin-Marietta, TRW Systems 
is at work on a NASA project which may shed some light 
on the question of extraterrestrial life. We are building 
the Viking Lander Biology Instrument, three tiny, fully 
automated laboratories, which will be landed on the Mar- 
tian surface in 1976. On earth, these laboratories would 
occupy several rooms and a full crew of scientists. We are 
shrinking them into a single foot of space. We hope you're 
interested as we are in what Viking will find. 
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CHINA 


the shock of Chou En-lai’s rhetori- 
cal question to Australian Labour 
Party leader (now Prime Minister) 
Gough Whitlam in 1971: “Why is it 
that there is a lack of any ability in 
the Eastern part of Europe?” The 
Premier answered his own query by 
pointing to the lack of indepen- 
dence in that region: “Because the 
biggest country there wants to con- 
trol the others.” 

Concern for independence is like- 
wise at the heart of Peking’s opposi- 
tion to all foreign bases, and behind 
its support for a nuclear-weapon- 
free zone in Latin America and a 
peace zone in the Indian Ocean. 
This concern was similarly at the 
root of Pekings remarkable last- 
ditch stand with Pakistan against 
India’s crossing of a national 
boundary to dictate a solution to 
Pakistan’s crisis, and of its opposi- 
tion to disarmament plans which 
limit the independence of lesser 
powers to seek arms which the su- 
perpowers already possess. 

Peking’s policy of resisting hege- 
mony in the name of independence 
seems a fruitful and logical policy 
for China to follow at present. It ac- 
cords with China’s experience, 
which makes the Chinese deeply 
convinced about it. China lost its in- 
dependence at the hand of Western 
powers after 1840, and regained it 
only by its own efforts. The alliance 
with Russia was as full of problems 
as it was rich in benefits, since Sta- 
lin in the formative years believed 
more in Chiang Kai-shek than he 
did in Mao Tse-tung, and after 
1949 was not (in China’s view) pre- 
pared to treat China as a sovereign 
equal. 

Beyond that, opposing the super- 
powers and espousing independence 
enhance China’s national influence. 
She has become a formidable 
spokesman for the Third World; it 
is a good way of having the power 
of a bloc leader while proclaiming 
hostility to blocs. Finally, this policy 
of China’s helps to break down fur- 
ther the rigidities of Cold War 
alignments, which is good not only 
for smaller nations but also for the 
peace of the world. As saboteur of 
the cosy stability favored by the su- 
perpowers—whereby Russia can ex- 
tinguish Dubcek’s “socialism with a 
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CHINA 


human face” in Czechoslovakia 
without arousing so much as a 
tremor in the balance of power— 
China enables lesser nations to gain 
a bit more room for maneuver than 
Cold War polarity allowed. 








Enemy Number One 


One function of the Cultural Rev- 
olution was to hammer home to the 
Chinese public the rationale behind 
the “dual adversary” strategy. Two 
evils against which this storm was 
directed were “imperialism” and 
“revisionism.” These terms span 
both domestic and foreign realms. 
They connote backsliding from true 
socialist values, and they are short- 
hand labels for the menace from 
the United States and Russia re- 
spectively. 

A characteristic slogan early in 
the Cultural Revolution (1966-1969) 
was, “To oppose imperialism one 
must oppose revisionism.” Inter- 
nationally this meant, first, that if 
Washington escalated the Vietnam 
War to attack China, it would be 
futile for China to expect Russian 
help against the United States; and 
second, that the “people’s war” 
which China must fight in such an 
eventuality would require purity of 
political values on the part of the 
Chinese people, and revisionist ten- 
dencies would detract from the 
struggle against imperialism. 

The Cultural Revolution started 
and ended amid war clouds. In 
1966 the war clouds were in the 
south, and they were American. 
How to deal with the United States 
was Peking’s most nagging worry. A 
vast debate on this subject unfolded 
among the leaders and set in mo- 
tion the downfall of head of state 
Liu Shao-ch’i. And the Soviet issue 
itself tended to be seen in relation 
to the American issue. Russia’s un- 
reliability in the event of a Sino- 
American war was perhaps the prin- 
cipal point made against Moscow at 
this time. 

But the war clouds in March, 
1969, as the Ninth Party Congress 
gathered to wind up the Cultural 
Revolution, rose in the north, and 
they were Russian. At the Congress, 
the golden figure of the moment 
and designated successor to Mao, 
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these animals in the Bible? 


They are about to become extinct. 


A group of Americans, of all faiths, don’t think 
the end of these animals is inevitable. They 
invite you to join them in establishing the 
Holy Land Conservation Fund. 


N THE land that gave birth to Christ- 
I ianity, Islam and Judaism, the 
wildlife live in the shadow of death. 

Thirty-three centuries of war, 
uncontrolled hunting and environ- 
mental damage have now reduced 
the great herds that once grazed this 
sacred soil to a handful of endangered 
animals. 


Onagers 


The Onager. Nearly 2000 years 
ago Jesus rode into Jerusalem on the 
back of a sturdy Onager, the Persian 
Wild Ass domesticated in the Meso- 
potamian civilization. Exactly 11 
survive in the Holy Land. 


The Nubian Ibex. The first book 
of Samuel tells us how David fled in 
exile from King Saul to “the rocks of 
the wild goats.” Exile was Ein Gedi 
near the Dead Sea, an oasis which 
has endured to this day. The goats, 
or Nubian Ibex, have fared less well. 
A few hundred are all that remain. 


The Addax. Once 
these exotic animals 
roamed the ancient 
Middle East in large 






Nubian Ibex 





numbers, getting their entire water 
supply from the sparse vegetation. 
Now the Addax has almost vanished 
—but not from lack of water. 


The Arabian Oryx. Old and New 
Testaments speak frequently of this 
fabled antelope. In 
Isaiah we learn how 

the Oryx was caught ” eee 

in nets. Through 

the ages all but a T ge 
handful have been 
caught—and de- 
stroyed. 


If Noah built an é ~% 3 


ark today he would 
not be able to fill it. 


Promised land. A miracle is 
needed to save these animals from 
extinction. Even in the Holy Land 
that takes some doing. 

Yet in the Judean Desert, near 
King Solomon’s Mines, not far from 
the Red Sea, a miracle may be hap- 
pening. 

Here, a group of conservation- 
minded Israelis have led the last of 
the Bible’s animals to a promised 
land: Hai Bar, a 10,000 acre nature 
reserve where hunters, predators and 
industry may not poach. 

Inside Hai Bar’s protective fences, 
Onager, Ibex, Addax and Oryx now 
breed safely in the Holy Land for 
the first time in hundreds of years. 
They may yet be saved for all the 
generations to come. 

In time, it is hoped that a second 
Hai Bar can be created near the Sea 
of Galilee to protect other animals 
mentioned in the Bible: fallow and 
roe deer, red sheep, golden squirrels, 
Syrian bear. All are now endangered. 


Oryx 






Paying for the miracle. Tosave 
these rare creatures is expensive. A 
pair of Oryx costs $25,000—and that 
was the price five years ago! 

There are other necessary costs: 
fences, roads and equipment to main- 
tain the nature reserves. And, hope- 
fully, simple facilities for scholars 
and travelers who will come to study 
the wildlife and celebrate their sur- 
vivai in a setting free from commer- 
cial interests and unchanged since 
the writing of the Bible. 

The people of 
Israel are contribut- 
ing to the nature re- 
serves from their al- 
ready hard-pressed 
budget. 

Now Americans, 
ee of all faiths, have 
g ’ » $ formed the Holy 
y ) Pd Land Conservation 

? 4 Fundto help them. 

We hope you 

will join in this campaign. Your con- 

tribution will be tax deductible. 

Please write the most generous check 
you can afford. 

Only with your support can the 
animals of the Bible again be fruit- 
ful and multiply. 
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Holy Land Conservation Fund 
150 East 58th Street | : 
New York, New York 10022 
I wish to support your efforts to pre- 


serve and protect the animals of the 
Holy Land. 


Here is my contribution. 
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City 





State. Zip. 


Please make your check payable to 
Holy Land Conservation 

Fund. Your contribution is 

tax deductible. 
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Minister of Defense Lin Piao, de- 
fined the major contradiction in the 
world as “between the oppressed 
tions on the one hand and impe- 
rialism [read United States] and so- 
cial imperialism [read Russia] on 
the other.” The dual adversary 
strategy was officially unveiled. Yet 
already there had appeared signs of 
a “tilt” against Russia. 

In Lin’s report to the Congress, 
the United States still has top spot 
as “the most ferocious enemy of the 
eople of the world.” But the imme- 
diate anxiety in Peking at that time 
was the situation on the Amur and 
Ussuri Rivers in the northeast. Even 
more important, within two years 
the Chinese had become convinced 
that the United States was on a 
ownward military course in East 
sia and no longer a threat to 
ina; they came to take the Nixon 
Doctrine more seriously than some 
of Nixon’s critics within the United 
States. Mao, who had never liked 
the Russians, began to edge them 
to the place of dishonor as Enemy 
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“DI SARONNO 


Number One. And during 1971, one 
of the century’s most spectacular 
flirtations began as eagle and 
dragon eyed each other afresh. 

In July of that year, I turned on 
my radio one steamy morning in 
the lakeside town of Wusih in east 
China to hear that Kissinger had 
just been in Peking. The following 
February, Mao and Nixon shook 
hands. In May of this year, Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished career am- 
bassador took up residence in the 
san li tun district of Peking, and 
Mao sent the only Chinese am- 
bassador who is a member of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party to be his envoy in 
Washington. 

“Dual adversary” has continued 
to be Peking’s theoretical framework 
for viewing the world. Yet within 
this framework it is increasingly 
Russia rather than the United States 
which makes Peking anxious. I 
stressed after my trip to China in 
the summer of 1971 that Chou En- 
lai and others considered the Soviet 
Union to be China’s most immedi- 
ate military problem, and that Chi- 
nese at the higher levels put more 
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than into their criticisms of Amer- 
ica. By the end of 1971, in fact, 
Russia seemed the determining issue 
in Chinese foreign policy. Whereas 
some years previously the United 
States was the preoccupation, and 
the complaint against Moscow was 
mainly about its irresoluteness 
against the United States, by the 
time Nixon reached Peking the Chi- 
nese were convinced that the United 
States was a subsiding force in Asia, 
and even viewed détente with 
Washington as a useful card to play 
against the Soviet Union. 

During 1972 the tilt against Rus- 
sia was summed up. in two formula- 
tions which cropped up in the Chi- 
nese press. The Soviet Union’s 
social imperialism, it was said, “is 
even more deceptive and therefore 
more dangerous” than American 
imperialism. And a novel view of 
three successive colonialisms was 
presented: colonialism of the Euro- 
pean type; later, U.S. imperialism; 
and now, Soviet social imperialism. 
The implication is startling. Just as, 
after World War II, the United 
States stepped into the shoes of 
tired European colonialists, so, after 
Vietnam, Russia is superseding 
Uncle Sam as the leading aspirant 
to police the world. 

These formulations modify the 
reality of the dual adversary line 
crystallized at the Ninth Party Con- 
gress, Independence and resistance 
to the superpowers are still the 
main values upheld, but Russia is 
seen as an even greater threat to 
the independence of smaller lands 
than is the United States. By late 
1972 the sting had gone out of the 
Vietnam War so far as the Chinese 
were concerned, and one of their 
main concerns was that its settle- 
ment not be such as to benefit Rus- 
sia. In the U.N., Russia was more 
nearly the central thread running 
through Chinese speeches than was 
America. A nice irony, if a macabre 
one, arose over the shadowy issue of 
possible nuclear war among the 
triangle of leading powers. In Janu- 
ary, 1972, the Russians reminded 
the Chinese in wounded tones that 
(in Moscow’s estimation) the Soviet 
Union had by its deterrent power 
saved China four times from nu- 
clear attack by the United States. 
One year later American officials 
confided in private—and certain col- 
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umnists built a crusade upon the 
contention—that (in Washington’s 
sstimation) the present American 
détente with Peking is saving China 
from nuclear attack by the Soviet 
Union. 


Japan in the middle 


_ Several interesting points arise 
about the present situation and the 
future, and they underline the ex- 
traordinary fluidity that marks inter- 
national politics in East Asia in the 
1970s. 
If Peking sees détente with Wash- 
gton as insurance against Russia, 
it also sees its recent normalization 
of relations with Japan as a further 
useful source of pressure against its 
principal foe to the north. Premier 
Chou recently remarked to some 
ting Austrians: “Not far from 
ur border are stationed one million 
d, air, and naval troops. Actually 
e rockets are directed against us 
and against Japan.” This bold effort 
depict China and Japan nestling 
ose against the growling Russian 
ar marks a modification of the 
hinese attitude of 1969 through 
1971. For, in the 1969-1971 period, 
eking criticized “Japanese militar- 
m” so severely that Japan seemed, 
.China’s eyes, almost to have 
ined the ranks of the superpowers, 
d to have become part of a 


‘It’s a lot like witnessing a lover’s 
quarrel... as bitter as it seems, 
the most interesting, encouraging, 
and hopeful thing to be said about 
the United Nations in a dozen 
years or so.”—N.Y. Times 




















-| A Study of the Self-Destruction 
of the United Nations 
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e confronting 
China. 

One of Chou En-lai’s insistent 
themes, in our 1971 meeting, was 
that Russia, like the United States, 
was severely to blame in not resist- 
ing the revival of Japanese militar- 
ism, which Article One of the Rus- 
sia-China treaty of 1950 required it 
to do. Yet by another of the ironies 
which abound in the early 1970s, 
we now find that China has stopped 
attacking Japanese militarism, while 
Russia has started to do so. The So- 
viet press spoke last January of Ja- 
pan’s apparent aspiration to be an 
“armed watchman” and of its “ex- 
pansionist desires in regions of the 
Far East and Southeast Asia,” 
complained that Tokyo’s planned 
military budget for 1973 was exces- 
sive. 

For many years China sought to 
prize Japan away from its alliance 
with the United States, but Peking 
has dropped this enterprise since 
America is no longer seen as the 
overarching foe, to be isolated by 
all possible combinations against 
her. The somewhat parallel policy 
today is to try to forestall any pros- 
pect of an alliance between Japan 
and Russia, which, in theory at 
least, the Peking-Washington dé- 
tente could make attractive in Mos- 
cow and Tokyo alike. To this end 
the Chinese are backing Japan’s 
claim to the cluster of northern is- 
lands which Russia took at the end 
of World War IH but Japan now 
wants back. It seems at times that 
China’s stand on Japan’s behalf 
over these uninhabited islands is 
more unshakable than Japan’s stand 
on its own behalf. 

Nevertheless it is doubtful that 
real harmony between China and 
Japan will last long. True, the two 
countries have no bilateral source of 
conflict, and economically the pros- 
pect is for further extensive cooper- 
ation between them. But in South- 
east Asia, Japan is a supporter of 
the political status quo, under which 
it prospers mightily, whereas China 
wants and expects a political left 
turn, at least in South Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia, and Thailand. Es- 
pecially if the United States contin- 
ues to edge back from the mainland 
of Asia, Japanese economic power 
and Chinese political influence will 
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probably come into contact at some 
level. _ : 
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nevitable, as Chou En-lai used to 
say it was, that Japan’s economic 
power will again one day express it- 
self militarily. What if revolutionary 
groups in lands where the Japanese 
economic octopus has tentacles 
(such as Thailand) take on anti- 
Japanese overtones, seeing their 
struggle, following the Chinese revo- 
Jutionary model, as one against both 

emi-feudalism and  semi-colonial- 

? Would not at least the left- 
wing element in Peking want China 
to throw support to such revolution- 
ary groups? Just as revolution came 
to China in part through Japan’s 
impact, with Russia as the rear sup- 
port of Chinese revolutionaries, so— 
the Chinese left may reason—revolu- 
tion may come to Southeast Asia, 
again spurred by Japan’s impact, 
this time with China as a reliable 
rear support for “Mao Tse-tungs of 
Southeast Asia.” 

Such a pattern is not impossible, 
but it is very far from being inevi- 
table. Conflict of interest need not 
lead to physical conflict, and there 
are reasons to hope that differences 
‘between Peking and Tokyo over the 
direction of Asia’s development will 
be handled peacefully. Japan’s his- 
orical experience makes it doubtful 
hat she would protect her economic 
stake in a Southeast Asian land to 
the point of coming into even in- 
direct military conflict with China. 
Moreover, the Chinese revolutionary 
‘model” itself stresses self-reliance. 
>The Chinese do not believe that a 


revolution can be decisively influ- | 


enced from outside a country, so the 
oncrete involvement of Peking in 
future revolutionary bids in South- 
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SUMMER AGAIN, EH? I'LL NEVER FORGET THE 
SUMMER OF '92 WHEN CHRIS COLUMBUS THOUGHT 
HE'D FALL OFF THE EDGE OF THE EARTH! BUT 

NOTHING BEATS THE SUMMER OF 1608 ! 


THAT'S WHEN THEY INVENTED 
BUSHMILLS. TALK ABOUT SMOOTH! 
THAT FIRST TASTE CONVINCED ME 
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YOU PEOPLE ARE LUCKY. A GLASS FULL 


OF ICE CUBES, A COUPLE OF FINGERS OF 


LIGHT, SMOOTH BUSHMILLS, A SPLASH 
OF COOL WATER..... 
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REFRESHMENT SINCE THE ICE AGE. 
YOU SHOULD TRY A BUSHMILLS 
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CALL THEM COCKTAIL LOUNGES 
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ast Asia will be limited. 
But even if China and Japan | 
avoid being proxies on opposite 
ides of Southeast Asian civil wars, 
their conflict of interest in the area 
is great and may grow. It is easy to 
agine that by the end of the 
1970s Japan will pose more prob- 
lems for China than will the United | 
States. Nor would Peking’s theories 
have to be stretched far to fit such | 
an eventuality. Japan could be de- | § 
_clared a superpower seeking hege- |£ 
ony. Instead of including Japan in 
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... but just look at a ion 


When Su May first came to a CCF 
Home, the other children called her 
“Girl-who-will-not-laugh.” 

And there was a reason for her sad- 
ness. Her parents were dead, her rela- 
tives didn’t want her. It seemed that 
no one in the world loved her. 

So why the big smile now? Well, Su 
May has discovered that someone does 
love her. She lives in a pretty cottage 
along with her new “brothers and 
sisters”—and has loving care from a 
housemother, especially trained for the 
difficult task of being a mother to 
youngsters like Su May. 

And just look at her now. She 
doesn’t have a worry in the world—- 
but we do. Because, you see, we must 
find a sponsor for Su May. A sponsor 
who will help provide food, clothing, 
education—love. 

And Su May is only one heartbreak- 
ing case out of thousands . . . boys and 
girls who are neglected, unwanted, 








starving, unloved. Our workers over- 
seas have a staggering number of chil- 
dren desperately waiting for help— 
over 15,000 youngsters, that will just 
have to survive the best they can until 
we find sponsors for them. 

How about you? Will you sponsor a 
child like Su May? The cost is only 
$12 a month. 

Please fill out the sponsor applica- 
tion below—you can indicate your pre- 
ference, or let us assign you a child 
from our emergency list. 

Then, in about two weeks, you will 
receive a photograph of your child, 
and a personal history. Your child will 
write to you, and a housemother will 
send you the original and an English 
translation, direct from overseas, 

Won’t you share your blessings— 
and your love—with a needy child? 

Countries of greatest need this month: 
India, Brazil, Taiwan (Formosa), Mexico 
and Philippines. 





Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23283 


I wish to sponsor a [] boy (J girl in 
(Country) 
Choose a child who needs me 


most. I will pay $12 a month. I enclose 
first payment of $- -== -x 


Send me child’s name, story, address 
and picture. 


I cannot sponsor a child but want to 
give $. 
O Please send me more information 
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Name- 
Address — 
City. 
State — Zip. 
Registered (VFA-080) with the U. S. 
Government’s Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. Gifts are tax 
deductible. 

Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, 
Toronto 7. aT 6460 

















CHINA 


their apprehensions about Japan’s 


future course—this characterization I 
base on reports from both sides—it 
is not unthinkable that China would 
hope to have its trusty ex-enemy, 
the United States, standing beside 
her in the event of trouble from 
Japan. 


After the hangover 


If these comments on China’s for- 
eign outlook have stressed relations 
among the four leading powers, the 
reason is that Peking’s policies have 
been more reactive than initiative, 
more a matter of countering supe- 
rior power on her doorstep than of 
pursuing global blueprints. Overall, 
China is still struggling to deal with 
her past and with her poverty. This 
means trying to secure an equal 
place among the major nations, af- 
ter a century of weakness and hu- 
miliation at the hands of these same 
foreign nations; and it means put- 
ting positive vision and energy pri- 
marily into internal economic, so- 
cial, and political development. 

Most bones of contention between 
China and other states are the result 
not of global ideological schemes on 
China’s part but of hangovers from 
China’s unfinished effort to stand 
up as a great nation: Taiwan, the 
Soviet border, the Indian border. 
Other conflicts in which Peking has 
become deeply, if indirectly, in- 
volved have presented a clear threat 
to China’s security: the wars in Ko- 
rea, Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 
In conflicts beyond the above two 
categories, China’s involvements 
have been small and more a matter 
of words than of acts. 

It is not that China lacks influ- 
ence. Bordering a dozen countries, 
possessing nuclear weapons, having 
the largest population of any nation, 
China has been the underlying rea- 
son for a host of American activities 
in Asia, and she now may well be 
Russia’s number-one anxiety. China 
is the central factor in the national 
security thinking of many small 
Asian lands, and a major factor for 
India and Japan. More broadly, 
China has become a substantial 
giver of economic aid to the (non- 
Communist) Third World, and the 
major source for ideological in- 
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far-flung variety of national libera- 
tion movements. 

The point is that China is influ- 
ential but not on the march. Apart 
from in Indochina and Korea, where 
ts national security continues to be 
acutely at stake, China will count 
Jess for its specific projection of 
power in Asia than for the mere 
fact of its massive and slowly 
strengthening presence, and the in- 
tangible shadow of its culture and 
ts socialist experiments. Many 
countries in the region have just set 
up or are moving to set up relations 
vith Peking, but Chinese policy 
oward these countries has not al- 
ered much and often seems laconic. 
“hina rather passively waited for 
hem to turn politely toward her, 
nd this attitude of “come to us if 
ou wish” is likely to continue. 

We can expect that China’s for- 
n policy will for some time to 
me still be largely reactive: resist- 
ng the superpowers and, increas- 
ngly, competing for influence in 
Asia with Japan. In this perspective 
he key to the future lies largely in 
hree questions, which correspond to 
ee overarching developments in 
e power configurations of East 
Asia since the end of World War H 
and the Chinese Revolution. 

One development has been the 
aumatic Sino-Soviet split, and the 
estion is: Will it continue at its 
esent devastating pitch? If so, Pe- 
king’s preoccupation with Russia 
make it cautious toward the 
































































be increasingly hard for China to 
speak for the many Third World 
ntries who do not share China’s 
ispicions about Russia. If there is 
modest thaw, which in my view is 
probability before the end of the 
970s, China may adopt a bolder 
nd more active policy in the south 
the east, and in particular may 
row down a firm challenge to Ja- 
an’s influence in Southeast Asia. 
second development has been 
subsidence of American will and 
capacity to project its military 
power onto the mainland of Asia, 
after a quarter century of suprem- 
cy in East Asia from the defeat of 
apan until the failure to prevail in 
etnam. The question is: Will U.S. 
isengagement go even further? If 
tina’ will relax furt 
nited Stat 
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e, even warm relationship could 
develop between the two giants. If 
not, China will prolong the modi- 
fied “dual adversary” strategy, and 
the agenda before David Bruce in 
Peking and Huang Chen in Wash- 
ington will be conflict management 
rather than schemes of positive co- 
operation. 

A third great development in East 
Asia has been the rise of Japan 
from the pit of defeat to the brink 
of superpower status. The question 
is: Will Tokyo’s budding hegemony 
in Southeast Asia remain economic 
and pacific, and will Peking adhere 
to the spirit of the Chou-Tanaka 
meeting of 1972 and continue to be- 
lieve in the strong possibility that 
Japan will keep its military power 
within its own borders and remain 
respectful toward China? If so—our 
three questions are now in- 
separable—China will make no spe- 
cial effort to soothe Russia, and in 
Asia it will play to the score of 
state-to-state dealings, with little 
sign of urgency and no grand vi- 
sions. If not, East Asia could fall 
into a new epoch of turmoil. For 
China would move to counter a 
militarist and expansionist Japan by 
vigorously aiding anti-Japanese na- 
tional liberation movements. In such 
a case, too, China would seek a 
thaw with Russia in order to be 
able to concentrate on the problem 
of Japan. How deeply the United 
States would involve itself in such 
an imbroglio, and whether it would 
tilt against China or Japan, no one 
this side of 1976 can say. 

—Ross TERRILL 





ISRAEL 


Kibbutz Shuval 





In the dining room of Kibbutz 
Shuval, fifteen miles north of Beer- 
sheva on the road to Tel Aviv, 
members are gathering for the Sat- 
urday night meeting. At one side sit 
people in their late teens and early 
twenties—not yet members but inter- 
ested observers. The members them- 
selves gather in the center of the 
room. Many of the women have 
brought their knitting, and occasion- 
ally there are whispered conversa- 
tions between two women admiring 
each other’s work in progress. 






-the table to one side sits the- 


who is there to answer questions. 


His first announcement comes as a 
disappointment: he has forgotten to 
give instructions to have the tea and 
cookies ready. “I apologize,” he 
says. “It’s all my fault.” 

“Where’s the microphone?” a 
man asks, adding: “No refresh- 
ments, and now no mike!” The sec- 
retary reddens, but the other mem- 
bers are smiling, and finally he > 
smiles as well. 


“Candidate” 


There is a chairman for the Sateo 
urday meetings, but he defers to the 
secretary, who opens the discussion 
by outlining the first item on the 
agenda. A young man who was in 
the kibbutz’s ulpan (an intensive 
Hebrew course) two years ago has 
written from his home in Canada to 
say that he wants to join the kib- 
butz. And he wants to bring his 
girlfriend, who was born in Israel 
and went to Canada when her par- 
ents moved there. 

Usually those who want to apply 
for membership are accepted as 
working visitors for a year. Then, 
for an additional six months or a 
year, they are “candidates.” If they 
find the place and the people and 
the life congenial, and if they still 
want to become members at the end 
of their candidacy~and if the kib- 
butz members approve—they are fi- 
nally accepted as full members. 

The first to give his views is Ru- 
bik Gaon. Two years earlier he was 
in charge of the ulpan. “I have a 
positive opinion of the boy,” he 
says. “He took part in all the activi- 
ties organized by the ulpan. He was 
a responsible worker, and wherever. 
he worked the people were pleased. 
Even when he was here, he had 
doubts about going back to Canada, . 
but he was young-after all, it was 
two and a half years ago. He de- = 
cided to go back and see his family = 
before deciding about emigrating. — 
I’m definitely in favor of accepting 
him.” 

Each member of an ulpan group 
is assigned to one kibbutz family 
which is supposed to be of special 
help and counsel. “I was his 
‘mother,’ ” Aliza Shefer says, “and bo 
would very much like to have him | 
back.” eee 

When the “mother” concludes her 
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Imagine positive rack and pinion steering like our Jaguar’s. 








Allin the Austin Marina. 


The tough economy car from British Leyland. $2675.* 


Because it is comprised of proven com- 
ponents like those in the best of British 
Leyland, the Marina is one of the most 
experienced new economy cars on the 
market today. 

The Marina has cat-like roadability, 
thanks to rack and pinion steering and 
torsion bar suspension, a sports car re- 
sponsiveness with four-speed gearbox 
and front disc brakes, and the reliability 
of the MGB engine, already proven in 
over 2 billion miles of driving. 

What’s more, everything comes en- 


closed in Marina’s strong steel body 
whose lean, clean lines reflect the English 
appearance of uncluttered good looks. 

Long-lasting good looks that are pro- 
tected by an extensive anti-corrosive 
electroplating process and 64 square feet 
of undersealant for added protection. 

Test drive the new Marina 2-door GT or 
4-door sedan at your Austin MG dealer. 
For his name and for information about 
overseas delivery, call (800) 447-4700. In 
Illinois, call (800) 322-4400. The calls are 
toll free, of course. 


Austin Marina 


The tough economy car 
from British Leyland 


British Leyland Motors Inc. 
Leonia, New Jersey 07605 





*Manufacturer’s suggested retail price 
P.O.E. Does not include inland transporta- 
tion, local taxes and preparation charges. 
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HAWAHAN 


AN EVERLASTING 
LOVE AFFAIR ON 
WAIKIKI BEACH. 


The luxuriant Royal is more 
than a hotel. It is an 
experience to be savored and 
treasured at least once. With 
rooms from $29.00 per day 
double to suites at $150 per 
day, you can afford it. 


Dial Sheraton toll-free 
800-325-3535 or have your 
travel agent call for you. 
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hearty endorsement, a member at 
the left takes the floor. “He'll be 
against it,” predicts one woman, 
whispering to the man next to her. 
“He’s always against everything.” 

And he is this time. “There’s too 
much traffic here, people coming 
and going,” he says. “People very 
blithely put up their hands to say 
they’re in favor, but when these 
youngsters come here nobody does 
anything to help them. Before we 
decide, who’s going to be in charge 
of them when they’re here? We 
should know that before we vote. In 
fact, we should first have a general 
discussion on how to absorb people, 
and in particular how to absorb 
these two.” He mentions another 
problem: if the kibbutz accepts out- 
siders and gives them new housing, 
this will cause a conflict with mem- 
bers’ children returning from serv- 
ing in the army, who themselves 
need housing. 

Another member, Joshua Ron, 
who makes a point of speaking on 
every item discussed, has a sugges- 
tion: “Maybe we should find some 
new status for these people. Not 
‘visitor’; maybe just ‘living here.’ ” 

He harks back to disappointments 
with recent visitors. “The way things 
are now,” he says, “I’m afraid this, 
too, will be a failure, and he’ll leave 
after a few months. Over the years 
weve accepted quite a few ulpan 
people, and nobody ever explains to 
them the working of the kibbutz so 
that with time they can make a 
qualitative difference to the kibbutz. 
Before we continue trying to assimi- 
late this kind of person, we must or- 
ganize this properly.” 

Gaon is furious with such argu- 
ments: “People are saying, ‘Why 
aren’t certain things done?’ If 
they’re really so concerned, why 
don’t they do the things themselves? 
It’s no good just having a com- 
mittee to deal with this problem. It’s 
a question of the attitude of the 
whole kibbutz. Either it has the 
right attitude or it doesn’t. A com- 
mittee can’t tell the kibbutz how to 
assimilate people. That the kibbutz 
has to do itself. Why keep delaying? 
What’s the point? You'll never be 
ready to say yes. In my opinion, 
each person who leaves represents a 
failure by the kibbutz.” 
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There are calls of “Why?” and 
protests of “No!” 

Gaon continues: “Even if one 
person leaves because he’s a failure, 
it doesn’t mean everybody will 
leave. People who come back from 
the army should be prepared to live 
two in a single room to help the ab- 
sorption. Other kibbutzim absorb 
people from abroad. Why can’t we? 
It’s not the young people who ob- 
ject to absorbing people from 
abroad. The older people are the 
ones who say the younger people 
will object.” 

“It’s no good the older people 
talking about absorbing or not ab- 
sorbing this couple,” insists Ruth 
Kirschner. “It’s up to the younger 
people to speak up and say whether 
they’re prepared to do it.” 

Shmuel Mendelsohn, the chair- 
man, decides to abandon neutrality. 
“I. know kibbutzim which have ab- 
sorbed forty people in the course of 
the past three years,” he says. “We 
complain about a shortage of man- 
power, and then we argue about ac- 
cepting this couple. It’s time for us 
to change our ideas. What do we 
lose even if they don’t make it? 
What do we lose?” 

But there is yet another objection 
from one of the members. In the 
past fifteen years, no one has been 
absorbed by the kibbutz who did 
not come either as part of a group 
or to marry a member. Members 
whisper to one another trying to re- 
call cases and to find exceptions. 
None comes to mind. 

“A brief word,” Gaon urges, and 
begins a lengthy pleading to insist 
that it is vital for the kibbutz to ap- 
prove this application. (“You prom- 
ised you were going to say a brief 
word,” the chairman interrupts. 
“Stick to that.”) 

When Gaon finishes, the chair- 
man calls for a vote. With forty-six 
in favor and two against (there are 
several abstentions), they decide to 
accept the application. 


Transforming 


The first kibbutz was founded in 
1909 to fulfill a double purpose. 
Small groups of young European 
Jews had determined to help build 
a Jewish homeland, and to help. 
transform the Jew from a middle- 
class shopkeeper or professional into 
a farmer working in a socialist com- 
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Last week we moved Chicago to Dallas. 


In an average week, U.S. sched- 
uled airlines carry three-and-a- 
half million passengers an av- 
erage of 800 miles. That's the 
equivalent of picking up every 
man, woman and child in Chicago 
and transporting them to Dallas. 


Today more than 75 percent of the 
travelers who go by common car- 
rier between U.S. cities go by air- 
plane. In travel between the U.S. 
and foreign countries, airlines ac- 
count for 90 percent. 


But today's traffic volume is noth- 
ing compared to tomorrow's. Air 


travel will almost triple in the next 
10 years. 


To accommodate this growth 
we're moving ahead on all fronts. 
With automatic ticketing, with 
ways to sort and handle your bag- 
gage by computer, with imagina- 
tive systems to make air travel 
even smoother, easier, more 
pleasant. 


All this takes money—money that 
depends on earnings. While the 
airlines of America are doing better 
financially, we consistently earn 
less than the rate of return which 


the CAB has judged to be adequate 
for our business. Your understand- 
ing of airline economics, and your 
support of policies that will enable 
us to continue to serve you, will 
help improve our service, already 
the best of its kind in the world. 


How can we bring about the fu- 
ture you want? You can help by 
learning the facts. Write for the 
illustrated booklet, “Where Your 
Airline Ticket Dollar Goes; to Air 
Transport Association of America, 
Dept. 110, 1709 New York Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


The Airlines of America 
The Shortest Distance Between People 




































munity. In the kibbutzim, com- 
munes whose members joined vol- 
_untarily and could leave when they 
pleased, property was held in com- 
= mon and the fruits of labor were 
= shared equally. 

_ With pioneering zeal the kibbut- 
_ zim established themselves in the 
least promising areas: stone-covered 
_ fields, swampland, and desert. Thus 
members at first had to live at sub- 
= sistence level; but slowly the experi- 
= ment proved itself. From the origi- 

~ nal determination to erase the 
= notion of private property came an 
appreciation of the pleasures of per- 
sonal choice. But the rule still exists 
= that no matter what work a kibbutz 
= member does, he shares on equal 
_ terms with all other members. 
= The notion of the liberation of 
_ the woman was strong from the 
_ Start. This meant that children had 
= to be cared for by the community. 
_ Children slept apart from their par- 
~ ents and, like the parents, had their 
meals in common. But in this new 
_ working-class society, children spent 
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two or three uninterrupted hours 
daily with their parents, without the 
economic or social tension that of- 
ten characterizes child-parent rela- 
tionships in other societies. 

At first the family was considered 
a bourgeois concept, but now the 
family is the basis of kibbutz 
society. Some kibbutzim have come 
to feel that successful family life de- 
mands that children sleep in their 
parents’ houses. Others, such as 
Shuval, retain the original proce- 
dure. 

The children of kibbutz society 
have proved to be almost a race 
apart, with virtually no dropouts or 
delinquents, drug addicts, or homo- 
sexuals. A disproportionately high 
number of the officers and the cas- 
ualties in the Six Day War were 
from kibbutzim. 

In his book Children of the 
Dream, the psychologist and educa- 
tor Bruno Bettelheim reported fa- 
vorably on many aspects of kibbutz 
upbringing after a seven-week stay 
at one kibbutz. But he suggested 
that these Israeli communes produce 
youngsters with flat personalities 
who conform to views of the peer 
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group. Dr. 
and conclusions were sharply con- 
tested in Israel and in the United 
States, but the book stands as one 
of the first- important progress re- 
ports on the kibbutz experiment. 

More and more young people 
from the kibbutzim are being sent 
to universities. Sometimes they suc- 
cumb to the lures of capitalism and 
the attractions of an individualistic 
society; often they do not. 

At first the residents of the kib- 
butzim thought that they should 
keep their communes small; but to- 
day there are kibbutzim with about 
two thousand people, and expansion 
is an aim for all. With about one- 
fifth of the nation’s farmworkers, 
kibbutzim produce about one-third 
of Israel’s agricultural output. Today 
one-fifth of kibbutz workers labor in 
kibbutz industry: plastics, electron- 
ics, metalworking, agricultural pro- 
cessing. 

Kibbutz members and their fam- 
ilies numbered 25,000 in 1948, 
about 4 percent of Israel’s popu- 
lation. Today about 100,000 people 
live and work in kibbutzim, 3.5 per 
cent of the present population. 
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Bettelheim’s criticisms 
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In our business we 
can't live in the past 


Change comes fast to rural America. 
And, as locally owned, non-profit rural 
electric systems, our commitment is to all 
who have, or want to, put down roots in 
areas we serve. 





As more and more people search for a 
better way of life in the countryside, as 
businesses and industries look for breath- 
ing room, as agricultural production be- 
comes increasingly sophisticated, we must 
keep pace with mounting needs for basic, 
reliable electric power. 


In 1972, for instance, we hooked up 
more than 300,000 new meters... . built 
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nearly 24,000 miles of line . . . made count- 
less system improvements. In fact we now 
own, and must maintain, nearly half the 
power lines in the nation, to serve less than 
ten per cent of the nation’s consumers... 
averaging about four per mile. 

We knew when we turned on the lights 
in rural America—-not so many years ago— 
we were taking on a never-ending job... 
one that many called impossible. We did it, 
and we're proud. 


But that was yesterday. Our business 
is the future. 


America’s Rural Electric Systems 
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ISRAEL 


There are about 230 kibbutzim, 
grouped in three kibbutz federations 
of roughly equal size. These groups 
differ along political lines, while 
sharing a general socialist com- 
mitment. A few kibbutzim are orga- 
nized more around religious than 
political principles. 









Competing with Ironside 


Direct democracy is still the rule, 
and decisions are made at the 
weekly meetings. “The kibbutz is 
the only society in the world which 
has no police force and no means of 
compelling anyone to do anything,” 
said Moshe Ben-Ami, a Shuval 
member. “You can’t punish a mem- 
ber, you can’t imprison him or give 
him less food or take anything 
way. But it’s difficult to make gen- 
eralizations. One kibbutz differs 
m another just as one individual 
differs from another. It’s only a 
tourist passing through a gate who 
can think one kibbutz is like an- 
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day night meeting. The small atten- 
dance is directly attributable to the 
allure of television. There is a TV 
set in the kibbutz clubhouse, and on 
Saturday nights a majority of the 
members go there to see the latest 
installment of the American pro- 
gram Ironside. The program used to 
be shown from 8:30 to 9:20 p.m. Be- 
cause this was the time of their 
weekly meetings, a number of kib- 
butzim, including Shuval, wrote to 
Israeli television authorities asking 
them to reschedule Ironside. Now it 
Starts at 9:00, which is even more 
awkward. Shuval and other kibbut- 
zim make do with a minority quo- 
rum, even if this hardly enhances 
the reality of participatory democ- 
racy. 

The chairman calls members’ at- 
tention to the second item on the 
agenda: what to do about the 
twenty dunim (five acres) of olive 
trees. Olive-picking is difficult to 
mechanize, and the kibbutz is 
chronically short of manpower. It 
has therefore been suggested that 
the kibbutz sell or lease the trees to 
a contractor who will have the 
olives picked for his own benefit, 
paying the kibbutz a fee. By law, 
olive trees may not be uprooted. 

Yoske Holtzman, the kibbutz 
farm manager, explains all this, 
making it sound a reasonable way 
to ease manpower problems and to 
provide income. But the next 
speaker is firmly opposed. (“He’s 
our man of principles,” notes one 
member in a stage whisper.) 

The speaker quickly elaborates on 
his principles. “I’m against it be- 
cause Pm against hired labor,” he 
says. “The person who’s organizing 
this company, we don’t know what 
kind of labor he’s going to bring 
in—children? Arabs from the Gaza 
Strip?-so he can pay low wages 
and make a profit.” 

“Why do we limit ourselves to 
olives?” he continues sarcastically. 
“Why not go the whole hog? How 
about apricots? Maybe we can rent 
our apricot trees. As a matter of 
fact, why only apricots? Why don’t 
we broaden it to all our orchards? 
This may seem a small issue, but 
it’s the thin edge of the wedge. If 
we accept this proposal to let some- 
body else pick the olives, we simply 


large farm and not workers. I sug 
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gest we pick the olives ourselves, or. 
if worse comes to worst, simply 
leave them on the trees.” 

The member who is said to speak 
up on every issue is true to form, 
He notes that last year the kibbutz 
made 3000 Israeli pounds (over 
$700) from the olives. “It’s not only. 
a question of olives but of ideol- 
ogy,” he insists. “I’m against ex- 
ploitation.” 

Holtzman, the farm manager, 
notes: “One of the conditions of the 
agreement would be that the olives 
be picked by people who would be. 
paid union wages.” : 

“That’s not true,” insists a woman 
who does not wait for the chairman 
to recognize her. “The man can 
bring in anyone he wants to.” 

“Pm against it,” chimes in a; 
neighbor, “no matter what the 
profit, no matter what the condi- 
tions. m amazed that the secretar- 
iat can support such a suggestion.” 

The secretary calls out: “We have 
an agreement with Sunfrost, who 
pick our Brussels sprouts and corn 
for freezing. What’s the difference 
between that arrangement and this 
one?” 

“You're out of order!” the chair- 
man interrupts. “You're interrupting.: 
somebody’s speech!” ue 

“Sunfrost doesn’t bring in chil- 
dren or exploited labor, and the 
vegetables go straight to a factory, 
not to a middleman,” the inter- 
rupted speaker replies. “If there is. 
any place on the kibbutz where we 
have unorganized labor, I suggest 
we stop it immediately.” 

Another member says he knows 
of a kibbutz which uprooted half of ` 
its apricot trees because it didn't 
have enough of its own people to 
pick the fruit, and it was not willing 
to bring in hired labor. “I know of | 
another kibbutz,” he goes on, 
“which went in for this olive | 
scheme, and they were swindled by — 
the contractor. They rue the day 
they got involved.” z. 

There is a sudden chain of whis- | 
pers as members relay a message to _ 
a woman that her husband, on ac- 
tive duty with the army, is on the — 
phone. The woman drops her knit- 
ting needles and runs from the 
room. Since the phone is just ou 
side, the next two speakers have to 




































































Their wars not over. 





These are the street boys. 

There are hundreds of them in 
Saigon and other Vietnamese cities. 
They spend their days scrounging 
enough to just stay alive. They 
spend their nights like this. 

Orphaned, abandoned, products 
of the war, they live by the streets. 
They have nothing else, not even 
themselves. For they have long since 
ceased to care. 

It would take someone extraordi- 
nary to touch these boys. Someone 
who has already touched many of 
them. His name is Dick Hughes. He 
has opened houses where the boys 
can sleep and get a decent meal. He 
gives them medical care and school- 


ing. And love. He believes in them. 
He trusts them. And what is most 
important, they trust and believe in 
him. That is the road back. 

Dick wants to keep running his 
houses. He wants to open more so 
that more boys can escape the life of 


the streets and find a home. He wants 


to start projects the boys can run to 
begin to make them self-sufficient. 
He has such hopes for them. But he 
needs help. Your help. Give a dollar. 
Two dollars. Five. Send it to: Dick 
Hughes, 165-34-8867, Press Mail- 
room H, FPO San Francisco, Calif. 
96620. Or to: Shoeshine Boys, 

522 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10036. 
If you want more information call: 
(212) 972-0545. 
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“Pm a member of the secretar- 
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BE iat,” a woman begins. “One man 
rr who spoke before said he didn’t un- 
E N ae derstand how the secretariat could 
es T favor this proposal. As a matter of 
or Ni( K ; fact, the secretariat didn’t decide 





I was the son of a courageous frogman and a Cypress 

Gardens water skier. Scuba diving was my heritage, but the shaving 
nicks and cuts on my face almost sent me to a watery grave. Even my 
captain began calling me Nick. I can still see his face the day I left 
on my biggest underwater scavenging mission. 
His voice trembled. “Don't 
go, my boy. You're under a 
lot of pressure down there, 
and when those sharks see /g& 
> that blood...it'll be Davy eal ; 
Jones Locker for you! , 3 > 

I laughed him to scorn. AL tt 

Down, down, down | 
went. And then, it hap- 
pened! A frisky seahorse 
knocked the bandage 
_ off my face. And when I saw 
the shark's dark shadow 
over my shoulder I 
thought it was Good-bye a 
Nick. I had only one arrow A 
leftin my speargun. But Nep- ¥ 
tune was watching over me, 
for that one arrow was enough. 
That night, I told my story to a 
sympathetic bartender. He handed mea ™ 
razor. "Try the Gillette Techmatic® razor, 
chum. Comes in a refillable continuous car- 
tridge so you'll never have to touch 
another blade. No corners s 
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~~ tocutandnick your face. And it's adjustable to any shaving conditions!’ 


Se : After using the Gillette Techmatic, I was offered the 
heed MIM Ma fr E role in a new television 
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anything. It discussed the proposal, 
opinions were divided, and it was 
decided to let the meeting discuss it. 
My personal opinion is that the 
trees should be left as a pleasant 
place for people to enjoy.” 

“I object to the tendency of the 
kibbutz to make a profit out of its 
property and not out of its work,” 
insists Gadi Meiri. “If we want to 
make a decision of principle in this 
direction, that’s a different thing. 
But I object! I’m against Sunfrost as 
well, both economically and in prin- 
ciple. I believe we should buy the 
equipment from Sunfrost, and if 
we can’t make it pay, we should 
stop growing corn and Brussels 
sprouts.” 

The farm manager takes the floor 
again. “I’m pleased that for once 
the kibbutz is talking about an agri- 
cultural subject,” he says. “We 
make much more from our own 
work than from hired labor. But in 
August, when we have to pick ap- 
ples, there are not enough people to 
pick apples. We decide every week 
to send more people out to study, 
but how are we going to run the 
farm if nobody stays here on the 
kibbutz? I don’t see why, if we de- 
cide this for olives, it has to be 
spread to other parts of the kibbutz. 
People shouldn’t exaggerate.” 

“But it’s an illusion,” insists Ruth 
Kirschner, “that we can have con- 
trol over the labor. On the one 
hand we now grow grapefruits in- 
stead of oranges so our own people 
can pick the fruit more easily. And 
on the other hand here we are try- 
ing to bring in underpaid workers.” 

The vote is overwhelming—forty- 
two to three—against the proposal to 
have olives picked by outsiders. 

Time is passing, and two more 
items occupy the agenda. One is 
particularly touchy. Several months 
ago the kibbutz voted in favor of 
every child and every member hav- 
ing the chance to receive a univer- 
sity education. But many members 


are concerned about how to recon- 
cile the desire for higher education 
with the manpower shortage, which 
already makes it difficult to harvest 
each year’s crops, to run the large 
dairy, and to provide essential ser- 
vices: kitchen, laundry, children’s 
houses, elementary school, and the 
high school, which also serves 
neighboring kibbutzim. 

As a compromise, the kibbutz has 
decided that a maximum of eigh- 
teen people will be sent to study 
this year. But now the headmaster 
of the kibbutz high school reports 
that Yosef Morton, one of his teach- 
ers who is away studying, can ob- 
tain his teacher’s certificate and his 
bachelor’s degree if he stays away 
another year. So the issue is 
whether to add a nineteenth to the 
quota or remove from the list one 
of the young people already ap- 
proved for study in the coming 
year. 

The debate drags on, through 
procedural tangles and emotional 
speeches, until nearly 11:00 P.M. Fi- 
nally the chairman demands a vote, 
and, by show of hands, the mem- 
bers vote thirty-one to seven to al- 
low Yosef Morton to study for an- 
other year, meaning that nineteen 
young people of the kibbutz will be 
away instead of the agreed-upon 
eighteen. 

The final matter to be settled is 
also a difficult one. Because of the 
manpower shortage, the work com- 
mittee has proposed that supervision 
in the children’s houses should end 
at 4:00 P.M. each day instead of at 
5:00. This would mean that parents 
would have to assume responsibility 
for their youngsters an hour earlier, 
often at the moment when the day’s 
work shift ends. Do kibbutz mem- 
bers really favor that radical pro- 
posal? The members argue without 
result, and then, by unspoken con- 
sent, the decision is put off until 
the following week. Those who 
skip the next episode of Ironside 
will decide. 

—IsRAEL SHENKER 
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Ross Terrill, a contributing editor of 
The Atlantic, is the author of 
800,000,000: The Real China, portions 
of which appeared in this magazine. 


Israel Shenker, a reporter for the 
New York Times, has traveled recently 
to Israel. 











BEAUTY 
BEGINS 
HERE... 


in nature, in the trees that give charm to your house and shade to your 
garden. That’s where you'll find it. But healthy, beautiful shade trees don’t 
just happen these days. Continued poor environment, attacks by disease and 
insects often kill or disfigure the ones we value most. Much of this loss can 
be avoided, however, by accurate diagnosis and the timely use of scientific 
methods. 

These problems are not new to us. Long before their ecological condi- 
tion was thought to be so serious we were spending substantial amounts of 
time, talent and money in research to help save America’s trees. 

If you are concerned about your trees, call your local Bartlett repre- 
sentative today and let him show you not only how scientific care will make 
them more beautiful, but how it will keep them that way. 


TR 
BARTLETT 


BARTLET Foce execnrs 


Home Office, 2770 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 06905 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Charlotte, N.C. 


Local Offices from Maine to Florida and west to Illinois and Alabama. 
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Bystander 


Made by Hand 
by L. E. Sissman 


I might as well admit it, after 
forty-five years of grudging silence: 
¿my parents gave me something I 
value very much. What they gave 
me—more or less inadvertently, I 
think—was a sense of awe for the 
productions of the human hand. 

It happened like this: back in the 
“thirties, when lack of affluence 
made most luxury goods a drug 
upon the market, my parents con- 
ceived a passion for antiques. Not 
‘the fancy Parke-Bernet kind, for the 
most part, but the run of the small, 
starveling antique shops in the Mid- 
western towns of those days—rudely 
handsome country furniture, much 
of it migrated in wagon beds from 
‘New England, nineteenth-century 
glass, both blown and pressed, and 
an occasional odd lot from overseas. 

Thus I found myself, on almost 
every weekend from the age of ten 
_ or so, dawdling impatiently in dusty 
shops in places like Tiffin, Ohio, 
and Niles, Michigan, while my par- 
-ents dickered over a lusterware 
pitcher or a_bird’s-eye-maple side 
chair. I hated it, let me assure you. 
The awful, musty smells of age and 
decay, the ever-present dust, the 
¿crabbed witches and warlocks who 
tan the shops all repelled me. Yet, 
apparently, I was learning some- 
thing. Like my parents, who were 
tyros themselves at the beginning, I 
-began to develop an eye for the 
right and satisfying form of those 
few items that, under the dust, were 
genuinely well- -wrought. Back at 
home on weekdays I was having a 

similar experience: passing the 
drawing boards where the men in 
-my father’s art studio sat, I began 
to sense a magical connection be- 
-tween the smell of paint and the 
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the blank sheets of Bristol board. At 
some point I must have stopped 
and watched those hands creating 
form with pencil, pen, brush, 
crayon, airbrush; soon I became an 
inveterate watcher of single-minded, 
single-handed work taking place. 

These early impressions went un- 
derground in my mind, only to sur- 
face many years later when I had a 
house of my own. After a brief 
flurry of satisfaction with modern 
furniture—its functionality seemed a 
sterile living companion after a 
while—~my wife and I found our- 
selves turning to country antiques, 
about all we could afford at the 
time. And suddenly, standing in a 
shabby antique shop haggling over 
a blanket chest or a Biedermeier 
secretary, I had come full circle. 
This time, though, driven from the 
present into the past by the con- 
geries of gumwood junk assembled 
in the model rooms of furniture 
stores, I was more grateful for the 
alternative of the past. Slowly, over 
a period of a dozen years before 
even the humblest antiques became 
as prohibitive as they are today, we 
managed to furnish our house with 
an eclectic but livable combination 
of the old and new. 

Of which I am glad, because each 
time I see one of these pieces anew, 
the justice and economy of its lines 
please me—and remind me of the 
single hand and eye that did the 
work. No amount of automation, it 
seems, can produce the satisfying 
forms that one trained man can ex- 
ecute alone; there is something in 
the committee nature of large-scale 
manufacturing that frequently fud- 
ges, softens, and spoils even the 
best-conceived line. But the carpen- 
ter or cabinetmaker, working alone 
and with only a book of classical 
models to guide him, could (and 
still can, I’m sure) create elegance. 

I think this is possible because 
craftsmanship partakes of the nature 
of art in that a trained intelligence 
(even if self-trained) is set against a 
difficult task that he can master—or 
even overmaster, in the sense of go- 
ing beyond the model and creating 
a new and successful variant. It is in 
the risk and tension of the attempt 
that the fine cabinetmaker, like the 
writer or painter, can prove and 
vindicate himself and his craft. This 
possibility is not open to a collabo- 
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ration, especially not to the myriad 
collaborators of a mass-production 
plant, unless each one is a crafts- 
man who makes an unmistakable 
personal contribution. 

I think of the antique house I 
lived in some years ago; when I 
owned it, I made something of a 
study of antique houses. Most of 
them—those that hadn’t been 
hacked around too much by later 
generations—had fine proportions 
and pure roof lines that somehow 
seem impossible today. Those old 
house carpenters had no more than 
an inbred sense of proportion to go 
by, in most cases, yet their houses 
invariably looked right. The builder 
of my present house—a colonial re- 
production—though he had a fine 
eye and studied antique houses 
himself, couldn’t quite get the tex- 
tures and masses right; the house 
looks less than old to a trained eye. 

Ruminating on that, I remember 
it's time to wind the clock in the 
living room. It’s what’s called a lyre 
clock, made probably around 1820 
by a follower of the Willards, the 
family that designed the banjo 
clock. This one replaces the harsh 
brass of the banjo with curves of 
dark-marbled mahogany; on its 
glass neck, a primitive artist--per- 
haps the clockmaker himself—has 
painted the Indian and seal of the 
Massachusetts coat of arms. The In- 
dian is too short-legged, but he is 
not ludicrous, any more than the 
rendering of the Boston Massacre 
on the glass lozenge below is ludi- 
crous for its drawing errors. This 
clock is the proud and successful 
work of one man or a handful, 
working together, and its integrity, 
in both senses, daunts and charms 
me a hundred and fifty years later. 

It is the presence of a personal 
signature, almost as definitive as the 
signature on a painting, that is im- 
plicit in all fine handwork. When a 
man works so well at his mystery 
that he can make each piece some- 
how distinct from all the others in 
the world, that is craft~and, just as 
surely, that is art. 

Because of the present organiza- 
tion of our economy, it’s getting in- 
creasingly difficult for us to sur- 
round ourselves with such examples 
of art. And because of the astound- 








L. E. Sissman’s most recent book of po- 
etry is Pursuit of Honor, 
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1 limited-edition Volkswagen. 





The Sports Bug 


Bet you thought we'd never do it. Flare-tip pipes. Stereo radio. And more. 
Well, catch this: If this sounds like what you've been 
Oversize radial tires. Mounted on waiting for from us, wait no more. 
snazzy mag-type wheels. We built only a limited number of our 
Indy-type steering wheel. Covered in special-edition Sports Bug. 
simulated leather over thick padding. After all, we can't make too much of a 


True sports bucket seats. With con- good thing. 
toured vinyl sides and no-slip fabric. To 
hold you comfortably while cornering. 

Short-throw synchro stick shift. The 
faster you shift, the faster it shifts. 

Spirited air-cooled engine. Cast with 
lightweight aluminum-magnesium alloy. 
Just like in Super Vee racing engines. 

Four-wheel independent suspension. 
McPherson-design coil/shock combo 
up front. Double-jointed rear axle with 
independent trailing arms in back. 

Special high-gloss paint job. In Saturn 
Yellow. Or Marathon Silver Metallic. 

Jet black trimming. 

Options? All kinds. Like racing stripes. 


© VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC. 
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Walt Disney World in Florida is a 
world of good clean fun...and good 
clean air. One reason the air is 
cleaner is because those double 
decker buses on Main Street...the 
ferry boat...the submarines... 

and other fun rides are powered by 
a unique fuel system: natural gas. 

The “gas tanks” in these 
vehicles are actually strong steel 
cylinders—some over 8 feet long — 
all made by United States Steel. We 
make each one from a single piece 
of steel, without welds or seams. 
Theyre stronger that way. And the 
really big ones—over sixteen inches 
in diameter—can only be made by 
U.S. Steel. The vehicles run all day 
on one “tankful” of natural gas— 
then are refueled again at night. 

Also, this system requires less 
maintenance. Not only do spark 
plugs last longer, but wear on 
moving parts and general wear-and- 
tear on the engines is drastically 
reduced. 

Cleaner air. Less maintenance. 
Two of the reasons why the Disney 
experts designed their “rides” with 
this unusual power system—and 
specified U.S. Steel seamless 
cylinders. 

We're happy to be making even 
a small contribution to Walt Disney 
World—a fun world where people 
enjoy clean, fresh air. United States 
Steel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


USS is a registered trademark. 
© Walt Disney Productions 
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Lat he rita thema 
who helps your doctor help you. 


Your trusted, nearby, pharmacist. professional consultant—a 
You know him. valuable link between you 
Or do you? and your doctor. 
He is a registered pharmacist. Oh yes, it is very human to 
That means he (or she, because grumble that the medicine 


he dispenses seems to cost too 
much. But if we really check 


Va piewe v Ng it out we discover today’s 
— of ie 
ul ui Wn prescription costs two 

st percent less than the same 
amount cost a decade ago. 

So, try thinking about the 
value of the service your 
pharmacist performs. 

Then stop by and thank 
him, or her, for a job well done. 





20% of today’s pharmacy 
students are women) holds an 
academic degree which, these 
days, takes five years to earn. 

His special knowledge of the 
chemical, physical and biological 
sciences, plus the detailed records 
he keeps of your prescriptions, 
equip him to assist your doctor 
by dispensing the precise 
medication that’s right for you. 

Your pharmacist’s most 
effective role is that of a 
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BYSTANDER 


ing demand for art our present af- 
fluence has created, few of us can 
afford these artifacts, even the most 
modest. Instead we must settle for a 
few treasures, if we’re lucky, and 
furnish the rest of our lives with 
makeshift, mass-made artifacts. 

But wait. It’s not that simple. I 
used to think that my parents’ old 
dictum (another hand-me-down) 
about buying the best because it 
lasts longer was a dead letter today. 
I was surprised to find that it still 
soldiers on in some categories one 
would have thought abandoned to 
mass production. Six years ago, I 
bought an expensive (but not cus- 
tom-made) pair of English shoes; 
Pm wearing them, still sound and 
shiny, now. This typewriter is a 
Hermes portable, bought ten years 
ago; it still works as well as ever af- 
ter zero maintenance, as do my Ni- 
kon cameras and lenses. And last 
year, in the hope of owning just one 
more fine car before the NHTSA 
deluge of pollution and safety regu- 
lations, I traded my very capable 
Japanese sports car for a Porsche 
911. A remarkable difference: the 
Porsche is meticulously built and as- 
sembled, like fine cabinetry, and 
handles like an extension of the 
driver’s will. Here’s another semi- 
mass-produced product that justifies 
its cost by bearing the invisible sig- 
natures of many nameless crafts- 
men. All of these items are foreign- 
made—which, sadly, is significant. 

But these few pet machines are 
exceptions. Must we, by and large, 
be damned to live out our lives in a 
world of tasteless, odorless, colorless, 
inhuman plenty? I think the answer 
is no, but it will take a lot of time 
and many changes before we return 
to some uniform standard of crafts- 
manship. First—short-range—we 
must rethink the peculiarly Ameri- 
can assumption that manual work is 
dirty work and apply our new 
thoughts to the manufacturing 
plants we have now. We've heard 
already of the experiments at Saab 
and Volvo, where bolt-tighteners 
have been replaced by small teams 
who follow a single component 
through to its completion. Recently, 
I read an article by David Jenkins 
in The Atlantic which mentioned a 
Gaines dog-food plant in Topeka 








where the small staff of the auto- 
mated production line has been re- 
vivified by retraining. Now any em- 
ployee can do any job in the plant. 
Turnover and absenteeism have 
dropped remarkably. And if this 
idea of individual competence and 
responsibility and pride in the fin- 
ished product can be applied to dog 
food, it must be equally applicable 
to all kinds of mass-made goods. 

Longer-range, though, I think we 
must tackle that unfortunate Ameri- 
can assumption another way. We 
must stop our schools from mind- 
lessly training minds and ignoring 
hands. We must make it equally 
reputable for a boy or girl to prac- 
tice carpentry or law. We must start 
early to teach children the creative 
joy of working with their hands 
guided by their minds and not with 
minds alone. And we must have vo- 
cational schools that are not simply 
second-class alternatives for college- 
course rejects but places to learn 
love for craftsmanship. And ex- 
cellence in it. 

This does not mean that I posit a 
nation of pot-makers squatting at 
their wheels. The Topeka experi- 


How the English 


ment seems to show that a man or 
woman can be happy making dog 
food, as long as his personal contri- 
bution is solicited and recognized. 
Why can’t we train a new genera- 
tion of plumbers, mechanics, and 
repairmen who take pride in their 
work and do it well? A few years 
ago, I would have had enough con- 
fidence in this country and its sense 
of priorities to say that it could be 
done, and in less than a generation 
at that. Now I’m not so sure. 

But consider our present pass. 
People who hate their work (be- 
cause their work is dull and me-, 
chanical and they’ve been educated 
to despise manual labor) make 
things that don’t work for people 
who hate their work (because 
they’ve been educated for brainwork 
only and find themselves locked in 
a competitive rat race with their 
peers and debarred from the hand- 
work they might have been most 
successful at). And let’s not even 
talk about getting things that don’t 
work fixed. 

America, there’s got to be a better 
way. Can we return to the sound of 
one hand working? 
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_ THE LOUD MAJORITY 


Sır: This is written in answer to 
your question in the April Atlantic 
editorial: “What does the silent ma- 
jority have to say about that?” 

As one of that majority who 

comes in daily contact with many 
others of the majority who agree, if 
it requires jail to clean up the news 
media, we are all for it. The First 
Amendment has just about been 
worn thin in the courts. 
_ For too long we have listened to 
opinions and suppositions instead of 
1ews. The clairvoyants of the media 
are working overtime in reading the 
President’s mind and furnishing 
their own versions of material for 
the analysts who pop on after one 
of his national addresses with a re- 
buttal, using the same old guff with 
which their files surely must be 
bulging. 

As for the “Confidential” sources, 
many of us discount 90 percent of 
it, and put it down as the work of 
snoopy reporters, a combination of 
Mrs. O’Grady’s back fence gossip 
and pure concoction. 

The entire population of this 
country is not concentrated in Mas- 
sachusetts, Washington, D.C., or 
along the Northeast Coast. I suggest 
you get around a little oftener. You 
will be surprised to find there are 
educated and thinking people in 
other parts of the United States. 

Mrs. L. P. TOWNLEY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sr: With regard to the last para- 
-graph of the article by David Wise, 
-“The President and the Press,” in 
¿your April issue, and Walter Cron- 
| kite’s statement that he does not re- 
gret the use of the word “con- 
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spiracy”: In the New York Times, 
Monday, March 12, a verbatim ac- 
count of a round-table discussion by 
four leading broadcasters, including 
Walter Cronkite, includes the fol- 
lowing: “Cronkite: I go along with 
that, too. I also don’t use the word 
‘conspiracy.’ I used it once and I’m 
sorry I did.” 
Which Cronkite do you believe? 
PENFIELD C. MEAD 
Stamford, Conn. 


[Notes Mr. Cronkite: “I realized 
later that this word ‘conspiracy’ has 
so often been invoked by the witch- 
hunters of both right and left that it 
has lost its true meaning; but I 
don’t back down from my belief 
that attacks on the press have been 
organized behind closed doors in 
Washington—the real meaning, I 
think, of ‘conspiracy.’ ” 

Tue EDITOR] 


Sir: Do you want to know what I 
thought of your editorial in the 
April Atlantic? I was amused. Not 
that the questions raised aren’t seri- 
ous—they are—but it gives me con- 
siderable pleasure to see the liberal 
press squirm under attack. 

Your argument that President 
Nixon is provoking reprisals against 
journalists because your opinions of- 
fend him is not believable. Why? 
Because you have not been fair. 
You haven’t been able to hide the 
fact that you hate his guts. 

I do not believe in a controlled 
press nor do I think does any true 
American. But I happen to believe 
that we are struggling out from un- 
der a long domination of the com- 
munications media. Much of the ac- 
tion you lament is, in my opinion, a 
healthy sign for the future. The lib- 





eral press has enjoyed a monopoly 
far too long and I hope the pressure 
from high sources continues until 
we have a balance of opinion to 
read and hear, until we have a wel- 

come change. 
Mrs. H. WESLEY ALTMAN, JR. 
Uniontown, Pa. 


Sır: Concerning “The President and 
the Press” by David Wise, I recall 
an outstanding scene in the film 
Wilson produced during World War 
I, in which President Woodrow 
Wilson reads a long tirade from the 
press to his family. His wife and 
daughters are indignant and his 
wife says, “How dare they write 
such things about you!” 

Looking at them in surprise, 
“About me?” he asks. “No, this is 
what they wrote about Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

CECILIA FAWN NICHOLS 
Twentynine Palms, Calif. 


Sır: In Charles Rembar’s otherwise 
incisive article, “The First Amend- 
ment on Trial” (April Atlantic), he 
makes an unfortunate attempt to 
contrast the press relationships of 
the Nixon Administration with those 
of Thomas Jefferson. Rembar wrote: 


Jefferson complained about the 
press (and, unlike the present Ad- 
ministration, had good reason to 
complain). But given the circum- 
stances and the time, his reaction 
was a mild one; he did not use the 
powers of his office to try to shape 
the press, nor did he threaten to. 


In truth, Jefferson eloquently de- 
fended the press while a member of 
the minority party, but readily at- 
tacked it when he became President. 
He supported prosecution for se- 
ditious libel of Federalist editors 
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who attacked him or his govern- 
ment, including: Joseph Dennie, of 
the Philadelphia Port Folio; Harry 
Croswell, editor of the Wasp; Judge 
Tapping Reeve, of the Connecticut 
Superior Court (for articles he had 
published in the Litchfield Monitor); 
Thomas Collier, publisher of the 
Monitor; Hudson and Goodwin, of 
the Connecticut Courant. Two minis- 
ters, Thaddeus Osgood and Azel 
Backus, were also indicted for se- 
ditious libel of Jefferson in sermons. 
Shortly before Dennie was in- 
dicted in 1803, Jefferson wrote to 
Pennsylvania Governor Thomas 
McKean in reply to McKean’s 
query about the use of such trials: 


I have therefore long thought that 
a few prosecutions of the most 
prominent offenders would have a 
wholesome effect in restoring the 
integrity of the presses. Not a gen- 
eral prosecution, for that would 
look like a persecution; but a se- 
lected one. .. . If the same thing 
be done in some other of the states 
it will place the whole band more 
on their guard. 


Even granting Mr. Rembar that 
the libels against Jefferson were 
vicious, prosecutions for seditious li- 
bel are not “mild” reactions. They 
are the responses of a President 
who does not really believe in the 
idea of an independent and vigor- 
ous press. One who, like Mr. Nixon, 
attempts to silence the whole of a 
press by silencing a part of it. 

BILL JOHNSON, JR. 
Coon Rapids, Minn. 


Charles Rembar replies: 

When I wrote the two sentences 
Mr. Johnson refers to, I was neither 
accepting the “traditional” view of 
Jefferson (as Mr. Johnson thinks I 
was) nor accepting the currently 
fashionable reaction against that 
view (as I think Mr. Johnson is). 
Professor Leonard Levy (not partic- 
ularly a Jefferson fan) finds no evi- 
dence of Jefferson’s opinion of the 
Croswell prosecution. As to the 
Connecticut prosecutions (Reeve, 
Collier, Hudson, Goodwin, Osgood, 
and Backus), Jefferson said they 
were begun without his knowledge 
(and there is no contrary evidence), 
eventually disapproved them, and 
used his influence to have some of 
the charges dismissed. Jefferson’s 
letter to McKean is indeed a lapse 
from First Amendment virtue, but it 


should be noted that the sinner was 
only agreeing with McKean’s urging 
that state libel prosecutions be com- 
menced; Mr. Johnson gives the im- 
pression that Jefferson was bringing 
the force of the federal government 
to bear. Meanwhile, before the law 
had yet got rid of the traditional 
view that one could be convicted of 
criminal libel even though he told 
the truth (“the greater the truth, the 
greater the libel”), Jefferson was ar- 
guing that truth should be a com- 
plete defense. 

That last is perhaps the key to 
the difference between Mr. Johnson 
and me. Jefferson’s actions and 
statements should be seen in the 
context of his time, and not in the 
context of our time. For his time, 
Jefferson’s reaction to attacks that 
Mr. Johnson himself calls “vicious” 
was mild indeed. Moreover, even on 
an absolute rather than a relative 
basis, one would wish that Jeffer- 
son’s attitude toward free expres- 
sion, and his responses to critical 
opposition, were shared by members 
of the present Administration. 


SCHOOL MATTERS 


Sir: Re: Godfrey Hodgson’s “Do 
Schools Make a Difference?” 
(March Atlantic). As a high school 
teacher with thirteen years’ experi- 
ence in segregated schools, schools 
in the process of desegregation, and 
integrated schools, I have had an 
opportunity for observation perhaps 
denied the denizens of the ivory 
towers. While some of my con- 
clusions are the same as those re- 
ported by the “experts,” I have seen 
much evidence of causal factors ap- 
parently overlooked in their search 
for general answers. 

First, the language barrier en- 
countered by most minority children 
in public schools impedes their abil- 
ity to absorb formal education. This 
factor is obvious as it affects Indian, 
Mexican-American, and Puerto Ri- 
can children; but it is almost 
equally significant in the education 
of black children. Educators who 
have recognized this problem are 
advocating the teaching of standard 
English as a second language to 
black children. 

Furthermore, children from poor 
families usually grow up without 
books or other reading material in 
their homes. When a child never 
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sees his parents reading, when he 
lacks the opportunity to learn the 
curiosity about books and the re- 
spect for them instilled in most 
middle-class children in their early 
years, it is often too late when he 
Starts to school. In some families 
children are chided for wasting time 
or derided as “bookworms” if they 
take books home to read. Is it sur- 
prising that these children do not 
value books or their contents? 

Whether or not intelligence tests 
are culturally biased is moot. 
Whether or not they are biased in 
favor of those who can read is obvi- 
ous. The questions that should be 
asked is whether such archaic de- 
vices should even be used, since 
they cannot measure creativity, in- 
sight, or sensitivity—the more valu- 
able sorts of intelligence. I might 
add that some of the most sterile- 
minded individuals I know score 
well on the standardized tests that 
are accorded so much significance 
by so many sorts of “experts.” 

Why should the sole criterion of 
the effectiveness of integration be 
academic achievement? In thirteen 
years I have seen mutual suspicion 
and fear change into mutual under- 
standing and tolerance. Bigotry 
among young Southerners is not 
merely no longer fashionable; it is 
socially unacceptable. That accom- 
plishment alone should settle the 
question. 

If social scientists are to achieve 
credibility as experts in education, 
they will have to base their findings 
on something besides statistics. I 
might suggest a year or so of teach- 
ing in a public school as a start. 

EDNA MCA. WATTS 
Naples, Fla. 


Sir: I found an interesting sentence 
in “Do Schools Make a Differ- 
ence?” Godfrey Hodgson says, “The 
public school systems of New York 
and other cities with large immi- 
grant populations really did provide 
a measure of equality of opportu- 
nity to the immigrant poor.” The 
research I have done on this topic 
would indicate that this statement is 
true. What is not true, however, is 
the implication that the opportu- 
nities offered resulted in significant 
socio-economic improvement for 
most of the recipients. 

Only the Jewish children were 
able to make use of what the 
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schools offered them. The Italian 
children who were their contempo- 
raries did not. Truancy, retardation, 
and early school-leaving marked the 
school experience of this group, 
while the Jewish youngsters were 
rarely absent, rarely “left-back,” and 
stayed at least to the completion of 
the eighth grade. There were, of 
course, significant exceptions to 
these generalizations in both groups. 
Taken as a whole, however, the 
school experience of the Italian and 
Jewish children during the Great 
Migration would seem to bear out 
the idea that it was the way in 
which students used the schools and 
not the opportunities offered that 
made the difference. This historical 
fact should make us reconsider 
some of our attitudes toward the ef- 
ficacy of education alone as a cure 
for social problems. 
SELMA C. BERROL 
Associate Professor, Baruch College 
City University of New York 
New York City 


Sir: Although I must confess that I 
found your article “Do Schools 
Make a Difference?” by Godfrey 
Hodgson interesting reading, I don’t 
think it did much to answer the 
question posed in its title. 

None of the three books discussed 
in the article, and indeed none of 
the data collected by any of the 
people mentioned in the article, is 
capable of answering the question. 
The reason is quite simple. If you 
want to discover the effects of 
schooling you must first measure 
schooling. You do this by observing 
teachers interacting with their stu- 
dents in classrooms and by gather- 
ing information on the effects that 
different teachers have on their stu- 
dents. Individually and collectively, 
the writers discussed in your article 
have not done this. 

Researchers who have focused on 
the teacher rather than the school 
have shown that teachers clearly do 
make a difference. Some teachers 
consistently produce greater gains 
than others on measures of student 
achievement and/or school motiva- 
tion. Although the teacher effect is 
not as strong as the effect of student 
ability, it is both statistically and 
practically significant. It appears in 
all kinds of schools, but it is espe- 
cially noticeable in schools serving 
economically disadvantaged popu- 
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What you'll get every time 
you call your local telephone com- 
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ice representative. 
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only. To help you get your prob- 
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Naturally, you aren’t the 
only person with something to 
talk over with the telephone 
company. 

Each month, over 12 million 
of you call us. So AT&T and your 
local Bell Company have more 
than 37,000 service representa- 
tives to listen and to act. 

(The time and money to train 
them runs into the millions. But 
when you consider what they're 
doing, every dollar is well 
spent.) 

Even with all these 37,000 
people, we can’t promise to 
solve every telephone prob- 
lem immediately. But we 
can promise a service repre- 
sentative will try. 

We hear you. 


We hear you. 
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-EFFICIENT USE OF ENERGY 
CAN'T END THE THREAT 
OF ENERGY SHORTAGES. 


BUT IT CAN HELP 


THE ERA OF ABUNDANT 

LOW-COST ENERGY-ONCE 
- TAKEN FOR GRANTED 

IN AMERICA -IS OVER. 


ALL OF US SHOULD BE 
THOUGHTFUL IN OUR USE 
_ OF ENERGY. 


_ EVEN MORE IMPORTANT, 
WE NEED TO DEVELOP 
NEW ENERGY SOURCES 
HERE AT HOME. 


; In most American cities and 
“towns, the lights went on every 

“evening last winter. 
= Most homes, most schools, most 
offices and factories, had enough 
heat. Most planes and trains had 

enough fuel. 
~ But not all. 

During the winter of 1972-73, 
many Americans actually expe- 
_ rienced shortages of natural gas, 
certain heating oils, jet fuel, 
diesel fuel. 

What can this country and its 
citizens do to avoid more wide- 
“spread shortages, more serious 
shortages? 

_ What you can do. 

All Americans can help stretch 
our energy supplies by a few simple, 
thrifty practices: 

+ Use mass transit if it’s available, 
Or travel in car pools. 




























¢ Save on gasoline by keeping car 
engines tuned. 

* Turn off lights, radio and tele- 
vision when they’re not in use. 

e Improve insulation and weather 
stripping for more efficient heating 
and cooling at home. 

e Try to keep your thermostat 
setting at 72 degrees. Above that 
(for heating) or below that (for air 
conditioning), costs and energy 
consumption rise significantly. 

What we're doing. 

The petroleum industry is 
extending supplies by using energy 
more efficiently in our own 
operations. 

We are large energy consumers. 
With new equipment, what once 
escaped as useless heat will be 
harnessed to turn turbines and 
generate steam. 

With heat exchangers, we're 
making our energy do more work 
than ever before. 

We're increasing domestic 
supplies by recovering more oil 
and natural gas from existing fields 
and from wells once considered 
depleted. 

This is done by augmenting 
natural pressures inside the earth: 
using injected water, gas, chemicals, 
liquefied gas or heat. 

These techniques have the 
potential to produce as much oil, 
the second time around, as the 
field originally produced; in some 
cases, even more. 

Better recovery methods can 
get a significant portion of the 300 
billion barrels of oil in the United 
States that cannot be extracted 
with present technology. 


New energy sources needed. 

But conservation is only part of | 
the answer 

The most important part of 
the solution is to develop energy 
sources of all kinds in our own 
country, where they can be 
depended upon. 

Today, 77% of all our energy, 
including nearly 40% of our 
electricity, comes from oil and 
natural gas. 

They will be our primary 
sources of energy for the next 
critical decade or longer. 

Top priority: more oil and gas. 

There is a pressing need to 
increase domestic supplies of oil 
and natural gas, and to build new 
refineries, terminals, and other 
facilities to get products to 
consumers. 

The United States will not 
“run out” of energy in the near 
future. Nonetheless, all Americans 
can help conserve our precious 
supplies. 

Moreover, because of the long 
lead time required to develop 
new energy sources, we cannot 
safely delay action that could . 
increase those supplies. 

The need is real, and so is 
urgency. 
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lations where the students tend to _ 


have-less ability and thus are more 
dependent on the teacher for suc- 
cess in mastering the curriculum. 
I cannot resist posing a question 
myself: where do these Harvard 
professors who blithely announce 
that schooling doesn’t make any dif- 
ference (or you media people who 
Spread their gospel) send their chil- 
dren to school? 
Jere E. BROPHY 
Associate Professor of Educational 
Psychology 
University of Texas 
Austin, Tex. 


CRITICS AND GWTW 


Sir: It’s very disappointing to read 
the comments of the critics on Gone 
With the Wind (March Atlantic) and 
to realize that these persons are 
considered distinguished critics. 
Their pieces are intellectually flaccid 
and obstructively snobbish. We are 
left with a partial catalogue of 
strengths and weaknesses but no 
sense of an intellectual framework 
within which GWTW as a movie 
and a phenomenon would mean 
something. 

_ For example, Stanley Kauffmann 
labels GWTW “romantic,” which is 
no more than an irresolute gesture 
-in the direction of explanation. Fur- 
thermore, he is too lazy to reconcile 
“his own dislike of the movie with 
his satisfaction that others like it. 

-> For another example, Andrew 
‘Sarris phrase “moviest of all mov- 
ies” is empty and does nothing to 
help us understand GWTW. Yet 
these terms are the only attempts in 
these five statements to explain the 
movie; the rest simply pick at it. Ju- 
dith Crist and Sarris disdain while 
they approve in such terms as 
| “wallows,” “glorious excesses,” and 
“banalities.” The terms reflect the 
srovincialism which is all too bla- 
ant in Richard Schickel’s absurd 
lece. 

Northrop Frye has pointed out 
taste commentary is important 
can never be the basis of a 
criticism or scholarship. Fur- 
re, the taste criteria under- 
ese critics’ judgments belong 
set of culture and cannot be 
ed to cover the entire field. 
and values of these critics 
cial New York literary 


_If we are to understand anythin, 
of the meaning of the American ex- 
perience, we must face its meta- 
phorical forms. As a metaphor, 
GWTW is obviously important. Its 
people, its story, its setting all speak 
directly to the American experience. 
All are idealized; all relate to cer- 
tain myths. How dense and how 
typical is Schickel’s remark that the 
portrait of the old South is not his- 
torically valid. But the realization of 
the mythic substratum of the movie 
is only the beginning of a chain of 
reasoning that would lead to studies 
of the audience as well as studies of 
the movie. Eventually, hypotheses to 
explain its popularity and its mean- 
ings could be put forth. Another 
chain of reasoning would begin with 
questions like these: Why did David 
Selznick devote so much time to the 
selection of the right Scarlett? What 
role did the public play in the selec- 
tion process? Why is the careful 
matching of role and actress so im- 
portant? These questions suggest the 
sort of critical inquiry that will be- 
gin to yield the knowledge that 
GWTW has to offer and will lead to 
hypotheses about the function of 
the stars. 

HERBERT F. OsTRACH 
Visiting Lecturer in Film 
Boston College 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Sir: I thoroughly enjoyed Gavin 
Lambert’s fine two-part saga of 
“The Making of Gone With the 
Wind” (February and March), but I 
was quite disgusted with the accom- 
panying churlish “comments” by 
Messrs. Kauffmann, Schlesinger, 
and Schickel. 

To be sufficiently buffoonish to 
write that Gone With the Wind 
“... seems even worse now than 

. in 1939,” “. . , is a bore,” and 
is “chuckle-headed,” reveals men- 
talities that are beyond all second- 
guessing. It is sufficient to note that 
the picture has survived in splendid 
health for nearly thirty-four years, 
and it will undoubtedly survive yet 
another thirty-four (and much 
more) as one of the supreme exam- 
ples of epic storytelling on film; if 
those brilliant “critics” are unable to 
grasp this obvious phenomenon, the 
American moviegoer surely has ex- 
perienced no such difficulty! 

ROBERT S. LICHTENBERGER 
Laurel, Md. 


couldn’t agree more with An- 

drew Sarris: “Highbrows have never 

been able to bring themselves to ad- 

mit that they enjoyed all the wheez- 

ing windings of Wind except on the 
most furtive level of flick worship.” 

W. B. CAMPBELL 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla, 


Sir: The misguided, deluded 

carpings and foolish prattle of the 

five critics in regard to Gone With 
the Wind are beyond belief. 

JAMES STRONY 

Arlington, Mass. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sir: Your correspondent Frank 
Mankiewicz writes (March Atlantic, 
p- 28): “ ‘Victory, as John F. Ken- 
nedy said, ‘has a thousand fathers; 
but defeat is an orphan.’ ” 
Curiously enough, Count Ga- 
leazzo Ciano, Mussolini’s son-in-law, 
wrote in his diary for September 9, 
1942 (The Ciano Diaries 1939-1943): 
“As always, victory finds a hundred 
fathers but defeat is an orphan.” 
Although Mr. Mankiewicz gives 
no date for the Kennedy quotation, 
I believe that after the Bay of Pigs 
debacle, he said on April 21, 1961: 
“There’s an old saying that victory 
has a hundred fathers and defeat is 
an orphan.” (Italics added.) 
MAURICE B. STRAUSS 
Editor, Familiar Medical Quotations 
Boston, Mass. 
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by Claire Sterling 


For twenty-five years the President of 
Yugoslavia has steered an ingenious 
course, “within the Kremlin’s keep but 
beyond its grasp.” Now, at eighty-one, 
faced with regional quarrels, economic 
-= troubles, and the question of who is to 
-succeed him, Tito has cracked down. A 
- report on what he is doing with his right 
hand, and with his left. 


es At of a century after Stalin turned him 

out of the Soviet fold, President Tito of 

Yugoslavia is saddening many of his 
Western admirers by what appears to be an au- 
tumnal longing to return. Some are sadder than 
others, depending on which papers they read. But 
-even at best the news is disheartening. It includes: 
purges through Communist ranks, a muted press, 
reversion to stifling centralism and economic con- 
trols, stern warnings against Western intellectual 
“poisons” and “the spirit of negating all things 
Russian,” naked ladies vanishing from the news- 
- stands, a martial Partizanska look in women’s wear 
(hastily launched after Tito was shocked to learn 
of a teen-age fad for U.S. Army fatigues), sinister 
rumblings about “so-called” academic freedom and 
exhortations to young and old to pull their ideo- 
logical socks up. Twenty-three varieties of devia- 
tionism were listed recently in the Party daily, 
Borba, ranging in semantic drear from anarcho-lib- 
eralism, managerism, technocratism, and petty 
bourgeois consumerism to hegemonism, chauvin- 
ism, and national particularism. All this has sud- 


=~ denly afflicted a socialist society so relaxed that 
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hardly anybody has uttered the words Marxism- 
Leninism in years. What does it mean, this “lurch 
toward repression,” as the London Economist puts 
it? What else, if not that the father of Titoism, 
whose adventure in heresy has produced great 
cracks in the Soviet empire and a singularly happy 
nation of renegades, is, at eighty-one, renouncing 
at last? 

If so, it is hard to see why. Yugoslavia’s Com- 
munist leaders are not just the first who challenged 
Stalin and got out alive. They are the only ones 
who have managed for twenty-five years to operate 
an independent Communist state, within the 
Kremlin’s keep but beyond its grasp. As far as 
doctrine goes, they have taunted Moscow far more 
cruelly than the Poles, East Germans, Hungarians, 
and Czechs, who ran straight into the Red Army 
when they bolted for freedom. If there is a guiding 
principle at all behind a Communist system which 
the Yugoslavs have mostly been making up as they 
go along, it is never to do as the Russians do. Yet- 
such is the magic circle Josip Broz Tito has drawn . 
around his land that the Red Army dare not cross 
it, at least while he is alive. 

If he were to return to Moscow as a penitent, he 
would be throwing everything away: national sov- 
ereignty, political independence, a folk hero’s im- 
age at home, a lustrous dignitary’s abroad, and a place 
of his own in history. Nothing in his life would become 
him so little as this way of leaving it. 

Whatever he does have in mind, it is evidently 
subtler than the headlines suggest. The United- 
States, which has gambled nearly $3.7 billion in 
economic and military aid on Tito’s irreversible — 
commitment to a nonalignment policy—“gold in 
the bank,” says an American military expert— 
doesn’t seem too worried. Tito has often trained 
his hortatory guns on the West, the expert adds, 
but those of his army keep pointing in the other 



























President Tito 


direction. Backsliders expelled from the Party con- 
tinue to teach in universities and write for Com- 
munist publications. Peyton Place goes off the TV 
screen after three years and one hundred and five 
installments (“I thought it was a bore. My wife 
liked it,” a Communist official remarks), but Jesus 
Christ Superstar in Serbo-Croat still packs them in. 
Top party theoreticians urge a return to doctrinal 
purity on the one hand, yet insist that there is 
nothing unsocialist about business cycles and bank- 
ruptcy laws, or incompatible between Karl Marx 
and Adam Smith. The Party hierarchy demands 
greater power while giving away more of the little 
it has left. “How can I explain what’s going on 
when I don’t understand it myself?” said a high 
Communist functionary I appealed to. How in- 
deed, when a member of the Party’s ruling Presi- 
dency observes without batting an eye that, “In 
our country, a liberal is essentially a conservative.” 

Confusion of this sort is not new to the Yugo- 
slavs, who understandably prefer it to the awful 
clarity prevailing further east. In their peculiar cir- 
cumstances there is something to be said for stray- 
ing from pedestrian rules of logic. Otherwise they 
would never have stood up to Stalin in 1948, deny- 
ing him title to territory in effect ceded to him by 
the Western powers at Yalta, at a time when his 
Red Army wholly encircled their frontiers and not 
a soul would have come to their rescue. Conven- 
tional logic probably wouldn’t have gotten them 
from there to where they are now, either. 


ieee = B 
Claire Sterling is a special correspondent for the 
Washington Post, based in Rome. 
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or twenty years in theory and seven or eight 

in practice, Yugoslavia has pursued a social- 

ist course as improbable to Western minds 
as it has been outrageous to the Kremlin. The 
Communists here are unique in history for having 
given away the keys to their kingdom. Under a 
constitution they wrote themselves, their Party does 
not control the state, nor does the state own the 
means of production: society does. Even society 
does not have too much say in the matter. Nearly 
nine out of ten peasants own their land and do 
more or less as they please. Four out of five Yugo- 
slavs own their homes, which they are free to sell 
or leave to their children. About one out of nine in 
the labor force works privately as an artisan or ca- 
terer to the tourist trade. Everything else is owned 
by society in name, from factories and mines to 
shipping lines, public utilities, shops, banks, 
schools, cinemas, and newspapers. But the real 
power is in the hands of Workers’ Councils run- 
ning each enterprise, accountable only to their 
members, entitled and indeed constitutionally en- 
joined to brook no interference from the Commu- 
nist Party or the state. In fact, true to a communist 
principle judiciously ignored by Communist re- 
gimes the world over, Yugoslavia’s state and Party 
alike were supposed to start withering away as 
soon as the new system got going, and—this is 
really what the fuss is about—they very nearly did. 

Scarcely able to credit this lunatic experiment, 
the Russians have necessarily belittled the results. 
Statistics published by Comecon, Eastern Europe’s 
Common Market, lump Yugoslavia with Albania 
as the most miserable of socialism’s economic 
flops. Since Yugoslavia happens to be the only 
state in Eastern Europe which doesn’t cook its 
books, Comecon’s figures are hardly worth much. 
Should its members ask how many of their people 
would willingly change places with a Yugoslav, 
they might get closer to the truth. 

What troubles Tito at the moment is not so 
much a consequence of failure as of success. Yugo- 
slavia at the wars end was not only ravaged, 
broke, and weakened by 1.7 million casualties, but 
it was one of the most backward and squalid 
countries in the Balkans. More than half its people 
were barely out from under five centuries of be- 
nighted Turkish rule, and three out of four were 
land-bound peasants. Now two out of three work 
in industry and the services, a fair share turning 
out products good enough for Western markets. In 
the last fifteen years their real incomes have tripled 
to $980 a year, the average in France on the eve 
of World War II and in Italy barely a decade ago. 
Some have gotten a lot richer than others, individ- 
ually and regionally—incomes are four and five 
times higher in northern Slovenia than in poverty- 
stricken southern Kosovo—and economists quail at 
the problems arising from the nation’s headlong 
tush toward affluence. Nevertheless, as Tito’s old 


friend and enemy Milovan Djilas observes, “Our 
economy is in chaos but life keeps getting better 
and better.” 


Belgrade Pd visited a dozen odd years ago 
was its joylessness: closed faces hurrying by 
bunched in clumsy cloth, tatty shopwindows, sour- 
smelling restaurants, a shabby hotel room and 
rusty bathtub whose water drained away in an 
alarming geyser from a hole in the side to another 
in the floor. The tub has doubtless ended an hon- 
orable career as landfill under the steel and glass 
towers of Novi Beograd and not much else remains 
of the old gloom. The girls walking down Prince 
Michael Street in chic pantsuits might be anywhere 
in Western Europe. Restaurants are comfortable 
and the service is good. Hotel plumbing works 
with Teutonic efficiency. An evening’s amusement 
might include a flutter at roulette, blackjack, or 
chemin de fer at the English Club Casino, and the 
pole-axing glass of slivovic once thrust upon office 
callers at eight in the morning has given way to an 
urbane Scotch (a mere six dollars a bottle, in Yu- 
goslav currency) suitably late in the day. One may 
still encounter a familiar hunger for Western fash- 
ions, but it is no longer so poignant. “What a cut!” 
sighed the wife of a middle-ranking official I met, 
as she eyed my Italian coat, adding that she gener- 
ally goes off to Rome or London once a year to 
replenish her wardrobe. 
Nobody minds if she does. In the early sixties, I 


[ certainly does. My sharpest memory of the 


Tito’s New Balancing Act 


remember paying a few dollars for a rented cot- 
tage on the Dalmatian coast to a very respectable 
lady who thoughtfully tucked the money behind a 
sliding panel in her upright piano. But any Yugo- 
slav can keep hard currency in a private bank ac- 
count nowadays; and with wide open frontiers, a 
population of 20 million spent $217 million on 11 
million trips abroad last year. 

The shopping is pretty good at home, too. Apart 
from utilitarian washing machines, record players, 
and television sets on gleaming display, there are 
elegant shoes, Helena Rubinstein cosmetics, Giv- 
enchy perfumes, Dior scarves at $20 apiece, and 
smart fur coats: a smashing ponyskin number I 
saw, priced at $500, would easily hold its own on 
Rome’s Via Condotti. 

The ponyskin coat probably isn’t going to be 
sold fcr a while, since the only Yugoslavs who 
could get up the money are lying low right now 
under hot streams of public abuse. These are not 
really the Party bureaucrats of the New Class that 
Djilas once wrote about. They are the bogatasi 
(rich guys) turned out by a much more dynamic 
and prosperous society: enterprise managers, tech- 
nocrats, bankers, lawyers, engineers, and architects 
moving in circles where money flows freely enough 
to pick up an extra something to bring total in- 
comes of six or seven thousand dollars a year. 
They live very well, with two or three cars to a 
family (usually including a Mercedes), a decent flat 
in town, a vikendica or weekend cottage in the 
country, and a larger villa or two at the sea, per- 
haps a speedboat, occasionally a cabin cruiser. (A 























couple of years ago, I hired a sleek one in Du- 
brovnik for a hundred dollars a day from a Bel- 
grade lawyer who might be hard put to tell a tax 
collector how he paid for it.) 

But you don’t have to be in the bogatasi set to 
own a vikendica here. Many of the 42,000 weekend 
cottages that have gone up in the last five or six 
years were built by modest families doing most of 
the work. themselves. They are a much better mea- 
sure of how far this country has come in the last 
decade, thanks partly to government policy and 
partly to what Yugoslavs call the art of making 
out. Here, as elsewhere around the Mediterranean, 
it is a fine art. While the average Yugoslav worker 
earns $100 a month or less, it is surprising how 
many escape the average somehow. Of Belgrade’s 
700,000 residents, only 10,000 earn over $200 a 
month. Yet 180,000 own cars, the cheapest costing 
more than an ordinary worker earns in a year. 

They manage as might be expected of people 
halfway over the hump from Eastern socialist aus- 
terity to Western consumerism. Husbands and 
wives both work, leaving grandmothers to mind 
the children. A good many do some moonlighting 
at fancy prices—fezga, they call it—as masons, car- 
penters, and dressmakers. A million have gone 
abroad to get a job for a while, with help from 
government employment offices, earning three 
times more in West Germany than at home and 
sending back close to a billion dollars a year in re- 
mittances. And they incur debts. 

The joys and sorrows of buying on time, all too 
familiar under capitalism, are alien to straitlaced 
socialist societies. Yugoslavia was the first of the 
latter to give credit a whirl in 1965, when it made 
its remarkable leap from a sclerotic controlled 
economy to self-management and a free market. 
By then, self-managing Workers’ Councils had 
existed on paper for thirteen years without manag- 
ing much. The Communists had long since 
changed their once all-powerful Party into a 
League of Communists confined to the anodyne 
role of “educator and guide”; and the federal gov- 
ernment, symbol of the state, was withering under 
a new constitution stripping it to a handful of 
skeletal agencies and the Ministries of Defense, In- 
terior, and Foreign Affairs. 

The 1965 reform put an end to active federal 
participation in economic affairs. Henceforth all 
large-scale investment would be done only by self- 
managing banks and enterprises. Workers’ Councils 
in each enterprise were to make up their own 
minds about expansion, modernization, production, 
and wages and prices, with very little in the way of 
ground rules and, apart from suggested guidelines 
in a national plan, no butting in from the govern- 
ment or Party. Left to the mercies of a market 
ruled by the laws of supply and demand, those 
who made a profit could divide it up, and those 
who didn’t could go out of business. 
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Not if they tried—and they probably did—could 
Yugoslav leaders have hit on a scheme so little re- 
sembling the Soviet model. The effect on their 
countrymen has been wonderfully exhilarating. It 
is hard to convey the immense pride Yugoslavs 
take in their self-management system. The very 
faults they find in it are proof, to their minds, 
of its excellence: where else in the world do work- 
ers have such boundless freedom to make mis- 
takes? 

There is no doubting the freedom, or the mis- 
takes, It isn’t every waiter who knows how to run a 
restaurant, or drill press operator who can grasp 
the essentials of market research and cost account- 
ing. Many Workers’ Councils—80 percent, a recent 
study shows—have stopped trying to master techni- 
cal problems, trusting in large part to their man- 
agers’ judgment. But they have still to be reckoned 
with as boards of directors, who can always fire a 
crooked or incompetent manager, and do. 

For all the bloopers these councils have inevita- 
bly made, self-management has given a buoyant 
lift to the economy here, unknown in the socialist 
world and not so easily come by in the capitalist 
one. Distracted by all the fright stories about Yu- 
goslavia’s present plight, hardly anybody appears 
to have noticed its economic performance last 
year: in the depths of very real economic troubles, 
the gross national product nonetheless rose 6 per- 
cent, industrial production 8 percent, labor produc- 
tivity 4 percent, and real wages 3 percent. It is 
four years or more since neighboring Italy, mem- 
ber of the elite Common Market industrial club, 
has come near such figures. 

Nevertheless, 1972 was undeniably a bad year, 
mostly because a lengthy national spending spree 
brought on an appalling hangover. With credit de- 
liberately made easy since 1965 to get the whole 
self-management system rolling, incurring debts be- 
came a national pastime. Private consumers 
snapped up cars and TV sets on the installment 
plan, retailers ordered recklessly on the cuff to 
meet the rush in demand, Workers’ Councils 
bribed, browbeat, and jostled in a race for bank 
loans to build new plants, install modern ma- 
chinery, and jack up inventories and turnovers, not 
to mention wages and prices. Some dreamed up 
ways of borrowing money that would have stood 
Friedrich Engels’ hair on end: the huge Crvena 
Zastava (Red Flag) Auto Works, built on Fiat li- 
cense, actually floated a public bond issue at 10 
percent interest, oversubscribed before nervous 
Communist leaders could put a stop to it. Nobody 
seemed to worry about how all this money was go- 
ing to be paid back, while less and less of it ac- 
tually changed hands. 

By 1972 the country was awash in a sea of 
1OU’s. If fewer than one thousand of its fifty-five 
thousand enterprises were chronically in the red— 
not bad at all for a socialist state—unpaid enter- 


prise debts were running to more than half a bil- 
lion dollars yearly and even highly profitable facto- 
ries couldn’t lay hands on enough cash to meet 
their payrolls. The Red Flag plant employed two 
economists whose sole job was to scrounge around 
for short-term loans to pay its twenty-six thousand 
workers every two weeks; a big road-building fac- 
tory in Titograd went begging for a million dollars 
it owed in back wages; and hundreds of other fac- 
tories, including the biggest in the booming televi- 
sion industry, were hit by wildcat strikes when they 
couldn’t find the cash to pay wages for months on 
end. Meanwhile cost-push inflation was predictably 
sending prices out of sight, with living costs up 
nearly 17 percent in 1972. Constitution or no con- 
stitution, the Party stepped in. 

Obviously somebody had to, and though self- 
management was bound to be suspended at least 
in part for a while, most workers seemed resigned 
to that. Far from suggesting any throwback to de- 
pressing Soviet custom, stabilization began as a 
Zurich gnome or an Arthur Burns might have de- 
vised it: a credit squeeze, import and price con- 
trols, two devaluations of the dinar, and limits on 
installment buying and public expenditure. This 
much alone was enough to get Yugoslavia’s bal- 
ance of payments back into the black (from a defi- 
cit of $340 million to a surplus of $200 million) 
and build its hard currency reserves up to $800 
million within a year; a “fantastic” achievement, 
according to one Western economist here. But the 
next stage was considerably grimmer. 

Effective from the first of this year, investments 
are allowed only when there is enough cash on the 
line to cover 20 or 30 percent. Taxes, taxes, and 
more taxes have been slapped on consumers. 
Wages have been frozen officially until June of 
1973 for a million white collar workers, and effec- 
tively for almost everybody else so long as the cash 
drought lasts. The city of Belgrade announced that 
its own white collar workers would kick in one 
month’s pay in twelve as a “morally obligatory” 
loan to help embattled productive enterprises. Un- 
der a stiff bankruptcy law, any such enterprise fail- 
ing to get out of debt within three months must 
cut wages 12 percent and go into receivership 
while its creditors decide whether to bail it out or 
let it go under. 

As a technique in instant education, the mea- 
sures have been amazingly effective. Tottering fac- 
tories snapped to their feet when Workers’ Coun- 
cils saw the wisdom of selling goods they had been 
hoarding against the time when prices might go 
still higher. Creditor enterprises “found” money 
laid by for a rainy day to help those in their debt, 
rather than write them off as a dead loss. Sizable 
chunks of capital were dislodged from huge con- 
glomerates and banks which had preferred to in- 
vest it more profitably elsewhere, in the manner of 
their kind the world over. So far, nothing remotely 











At a sidewalk café in Belgrade 


like a million workers have taken a wage cut, as 
many observers had predicted, much less been 
thrown out on the streets. 


t this rate, it should be possible before long 
for the Workers’ Councils, sobered by ex- 
perience and perhaps shielded from temp- 

tation by a few elementary regulations, to start op- 
erating normally in a free market again and send 
the Communist Party back to its knitting. But it 
looks as if the Party won’t go. 

From 1965 onward, the League of Communists 
was as good as its word. Party cells were dis- 
mantled in all enterprises, and Party members 
could speak only as individuals at Workers’ Coun- 
cil meetings, when they managed to make them- 
selves heard. Leaders of the once domesticated 
Sindakat, the trade union federation, would no 
longer apply Party decisions which the workers did 
not find “acceptable.” Banks and their biggest de- 
positors—multimillion-dollar — self-managing con- 
glomerates like General Export and Inex, entan- 
gled in everything from big textile factories to 
1200-room hotels with heated swimming pools and 
their own jet airlines for tourists—became colossal 
“alienated centers of power,” independent of and 
seemingly impermeable to Party influence. 

Self-managing university faculties more or less 
ignored decisions of the League of Communists 
and wasted little time on passing the League’s 
tedious doctrine on to the young. (“Shamed” to 
discover that the University of Belgrade offered 
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only two lessons a week on Marxism, Tito recently 
exclaimed, “We have driven Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin out of the schools. Let us bring them 
back!”) Self-managing newspapers grew as mor- 
dantly and gaily irreverent as the Czechoslovak 
ones in Prague in spring of 1968. “I don’t even 
dare ask a Yugoslav reporter to respect a press 
embargo, maybe just hold up publication of a 
communiqué for a few hours,” somebody in the 
Information Secretariat confided to me. “If I did, 
he’d accuse me of censorship and Fd be crucified.” 

But the most serious development was that the 
League was spinning off into six or eight little 
Leagues within the six independent republics and 
two autonomous provinces. Formed immediately 
after World War II, these republics were meant to 
cope with an irreducible ethnic problem. Yugosla- 
via, as its few detribalized sophisticates will tell 
you, is not so much a nation as a penance imposed 
at Versailles for the assassination of Archduke Fer- 
dinand in Sarajevo which touched off World War 
I. Not only does this territory the size of Oregon 
hold five main and a dozen small nationalities 
speaking three major languages and using two al- 
phabets, but its largest groups, the eight million 
Serbs and four million Croats, are divided by 
blinding religious, historic, cultural, and visceral 
hatreds going back hundreds of years. The fact 
that they fought on opposite sides in World War II 
was more an effect than a cause of the corroding 
rancor still between them. To this day, the ferocity 
of the Ustashi in Hitler’s puppet Croat state festers 
in Serbian memory: the murderous gangs roaming 
from door to Serb door and burning down whole 
villages, the looting, vandalism, and rape, the tor- 
ture, butchery, and truckfuls of women’s breasts 
and children’s eyes sent floating down the river to 
Serbian partisans with the compliments of Ustashi 
leader Anton Pavelić. The repayment of atrocity 
for atrocity by Serbian Chetniks wherever they got 
the chance could hardly be forgotten either. 

Far from overcoming the problem, ethnic auton- 
omy appears to have made it worse. Repeatedly 
strengthened at the federal government’s expense, 
the republics have carried exasperated nationalism 
to the point of having separate railroads, weather 
stations, and postal services; and in the “feverish 
_. scramble for dinars,” as Tito put it last autumn, 

_ their Communist leaders have been converging on 
Belgrade not so much to work together as to cut 
each other’s throats. 

The poorer republics of Bosnia, Montenegro, 
and Macedonia have been accusing richer Serbia, 
Croatia, and Slovenia of creaming the country’s 
rising wealth, leaving a wider gap than before. Slo- 
venia, richest by far, has charged that its contribu- 
tion (1.9 percent of GNP) to a development fund 
for the poorer republics is being squandered by in- 
digent Kosovo on marble swimming pools. Croatia 
has claimed that Serbian-dominated conglomerates 
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like General Export and Belgrade banks have been 
swallowing too much of its income, especially in 
foreign currency, which happens to be true. The 
demand for “clear accounts” (the cry of thousands 
of rioting students in Zagreb, implying that the 
Serbs in Belgrade were doing some fancy book- 
keeping to cover up what was really being drained 
out of Croatia) was a primary cause of the Croa- 
tian mutiny in 1971. 

In Croatia, local Party leaders had actually 
drifted into a tactical alliance with anti-Communist 
nationalists and an arch-conservative Catholic 
clergy before Tito finally bore down on them; and 
everywhere else a central Party leadership seem- 
ingly flabby to the core was incapable of imposing 
discipline on its squabbling offspring. Tito himself 
complained bitterly that Party forums no longer 
bothered to mention his speeches, “some saying, 
‘Let him talk and we'll go our own way.” The 
federal government had still less authority, espe- 
cially in its own Assembly. With six hundred and 
twenty representatives elected from the republics 
and their socio-political-economic sectors, the As- 
sembly serving as Yugoslavia’s national parliament 
voted down the federal government’s proposed vol- 
untary economic plan thirteen times in 1966. Last 
year it refused flatly to approve the federal budget. 

In a word, the Communist Party was at bay. Its 
executive secretary, Stane Dolanc, openly said as 
much not long ago when he reminded his col- 
leagues that “we communists are still in power in 
this country. . . . This, comrades, must be openly 
stated, for there was a time when it was shameful 
to admit it.” Bosko Siljegovi¢ of the League’s 
twenty-two-man collective Presidency put it to me 
more simply still. “We were going to extremes, the 
whole thing was getting absurd; it was high time 
to call it a day.” 

Many Yugoslavs were not sure at first whether 
Tito had the state of the economy or of his Party 
uppermost in mind when, in October, 1972, he 
published what is spoken of in subdued tones here 
as The Letter. Yugoslavs’ concern about The Letter 
was justified, because, as these last months have 
shown, the economy can probably be put right 
without too much anguish, but the Party cannot. 

Reportedly, Tito began to prepare carefully in 
1970, above all making sure of his army’s unre- 
served support, before giving the ship of state’s 
wheel a brisk yank. He appears to have been hurt 
by his countrymen’s stunned reaction to The Let- 
ter. “I found it particularly hard to bear when 
people began to allege that I was one of those who 
wanted to revert to the old ways,” he said after- 
ward. But just what he did want is still far from 
clear. 

The burden of The Letter was that the League 
of Communists must embark on an “ideological 
and political offensive” to become its old self 
again, returning to the tenets of “democratic cen- 
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tralism” and regaining mastery enough to enforce 
its own decisions. Not only must it bring about a 
“radical change in behavior” to make economic 
stabilization work, but it would have to move in 
on the self-management system permanently, tak- 
ing a firm hand in “personnel policy”—the hiring 
and firing of managers, that is—so as to save the 
Workers’ Councils from a new “privatized” man- 
agerial class and, presumably, themselves. The rich 
would have to be soaked, and errant intellectuals 
brought back to the straight and narrow, especially 
in the woefully derelict information media; Tito 
called for “putting an end to destructive writings, 
and removing from leading positions all those who 
do not accept the League’s political course.” 

Had this been anybody but Tito speaking, most 
Yugoslavs would have thought they were done for. 
As it is, they are not so sure. To all appearances, 
he has demanded a return to the Dark Ages of 
twenty years ago, with its bleak command econ- 
omy and a dogmatic, oppressive Communist Party 
pushing everybody around. But what has hap- 
pened since The Letter hardly suggests such a pur- 
poseful backward journey. Though he has bluntly 
warned that anybody who “opposes the show- 
down” will have to go, the Party’s own estimates 
of expulsions to come from its ranks have been 
scaled down to ten thousand, only a fraction of 
which have materialized so far. No other republic 
has gone through a purge like Croatia’s in 1971, 
when the very whiff of insurrection and/or seces- 
sion brought on scores of arrests and a political 
housecleaning from top to bottom (though not be- 
fore Tito ordered a confidential public opinion poll 
to help him determine how far he could safely go). 

All the republics have been hit, of course, 
mighty Serbia hardest. The entire country was 
Shaken by the resignation of Marko Nikesié, a 
clever and politically supple leader of the Serbian 
Party, especially when he was followed out by pil- 
lars of the regime like Koča Popović, a member of 
the League’s collective Presidency, and Foreign Min- 
ister Mirko Tepavac. Yet resignations on that level 
scarcely add up to a few dozen. Brilliantly saucy 
editors have been kicked upstairs, or down, but 
rarely out in the cold. Destructive articles have in- 
deed been banned from time to time on court or- 
der, but many Yugoslavs still write tartly at home, 
and some with freezing disapproval in foreign pa- 
pers like the New York Times and Corriere della 
Sera. 

Distinguished university professors have been or- 
dered by the Party to resign, but their faculties 
won't let them. TV viewers have been sorely tried 
by reruns of wartime partisan documentaries in 
which delirious mobs chant “Ti-to, Ti-to, Ti-to”— 
something “they would never have done to us be- 
fore The Letter,” one viewer assured me. Yet fears 
of a Russian culture bath far worse than such mild 
mental torture have gradually subsided, as self- 
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managing movie houses complain of the box-office 
losses when they show a Russian film. Even the re- 
viled new managerial class isn’t really taking much 
punishment. Useful though it is to abuse them in 
public, competent managers are plainly indispens- 
able to a self-managing system, which Tito and his 
whole Party are sworn to preserve and, if anything, 
strengthen. He has seen to it discreetly, therefore, 
that the Party should not be too hard on them. 

Some passports have been picked up, inevitably 
including that of Milovan Djilas. Yet he is the first 
to point out that nobody opens his mail or taps his 
telephone. For all the lapses there have always 
been here (past prison sentences for writers like 
Djilas and Mihajlo Mihajlov are examples), social- 
ist legality is holding up pretty well. Certainly, 
there is no talk of recalling the detested Alexander 
Rankovic, former chief of the now liquidated secret 
police and Yugoslavia’s closest thing to a Stalinist. 
If it is true that “in every Communist, a little Sta- 
linist is hidden,” as a Yugoslav reporter acidly re- 
marks, that is hardly the word for the good gray 
men summoned now to high Party positions. They 
are merely less imaginative and more dutiful Com- 
munists than their predecessors. 

Evidently these are the kind Tito thinks he 
needs to prepare for the succession, rather late in 
his day. He may be strong as an ox, but he often 
points out that he is unlikely to be around much 
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longer; and to leave with his Party in its present 
deplorable state might ruin the work of a lifetime. 
“What have I been doing with you all these years, 
if everything falls apart after the departure of one 
man?” he asked his compatriots not long ago. Alas, 
it was a good question. 


s his close associates tell it, Tito is trying to 
reconstruct a Communist Party strong 
enough to resist just such a reversion to 

Stalinism as might tempt a weaker one once he is 
gone: a Party with enough clout to force a working 
truce on the warring republics, restore the coun- 
try’s waning sense of social equity, enlarge the 
powers of the Workers’ Councils and offer tactful 
guidance in their use, and provide just the right 
amount of national direction to keep the economy 
from going off the rails. But it must know where to 
stop: no return to “bureaucratic étatism” and top- 
heavy planning, no killing of initiative in or out of 
the Workers’ Councils, assuredly no relapse into a 
police state. In other words—the phrase is the Yu- 
goslavs’, not mine—he wants a recentralized Party 
in a decentralized state. 

Since not even Tito has managed to strike such 
an exquisite balance in twenty years, it seems a 
tall order for his subalterns, not all of whose de- 
signs are quite so chaste. Considering how many 
are old-time Bolsheviks schooled in the iron Com- 
intern tradition, it is hardly surprising that some 
should look back in regret occasionally to the days 
when the Party line was more primitive but less 
taxing. If none might care to go all the way back, 
knowing the failures of the past as they do, they 
would plainly welcome more leeway than Tito is 
giving them to reassert the Party’s authority. While 
keeping the structure of self-management for 
form’s sake—there would be hell to pay if they 
didn’t—they would like to have the country unmis- 
takably run from Belgrade, the directives issued 
from the top and enforced below by a reanimated 
network of Party cells in every enterprise. Out- 
wardly intact, self-management would then be in- 
wardly bent to the Communists’ will. A girl in that 
condition might be described as slightly pregnant. 

By and large, these are the thoughts not of 
wicked but of worried men. Except for the army— 
an interesting exception—Tito is the country’s only 
all-Yugoslav institution. Without him it is not in- 
conceivable that Yugoslavia might literally be torn 
limb from limb. There are a lot of Albanians in 
Kosovo, just across Enver Hoxha’s border, and 
autochtonic Greeks in Macedonia, right under the 
Colonels’ noses. Wealthy Slovenia, thoroughly at 
home in Western Europe, might well drift off into 
an association, say, with Austria, its former impe- 
rial ruler. And the Russians have always taken a 
consuming interest in the Serbs and Croats. 

How sinister the interest may be is a matter of 
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endless argument here. Some say the Soviet Union 
is ready to pounce upon and dismember Yugosla- 
via as soon as Tito is gone, if not sooner. During 
Brezhnev’s visit in 1971, he was rumored to have 
warned Tito that the Red Army would move in to 
take care of the mutinous Croats if Tito didn’t. In- 
asmuch as it was Tito he was supposedly talking 
to, that sounds like a tall story. But nobody would 
put it past the Russians to do something else that 
rumor had them doing at the time: secretly egging 
the Croat rebels on. 

There is not much doubt here that Soviet agents 
are doing their best to keep Croats and Serbs in 
eternal ferment, which doesn’t take much doing. 
But it is a big jump from this sort of political nag- 
ging to outright military action, Many Yugoslavs 
argue that since Russia did not invade in 1948, it 
never will. Having pinned down twenty German 
divisions throughout World War II, the partisans 
were a formidable fighting force even then. The 
force is much more impressive now. Since the So- 
viet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968, Yugosla- 
via’s powerful standing army has been flanked by 
a people’s militia armed to the teeth and organized 
down to the smallest hamlet. On permanent call 
for a system of total defense, the militiamen ask 
only that the army hold the Ljubljana Gap for 
three days, until they are in fighting position to 
hold the mountains behind it. How hard they 
would fight is hardly open to question: Yugoslavia 
is the only state on earth whose constitution makes no 
provision for signing an agreement of surrender. 

This defense system and the determination be- 
hind it are the gold in the bank that American 
strategists count on. Safe as Fort Knox while Tito 
lasts, it might be safe forever if Yugoslav sover- 
eignty in the fullest sense depended on sentiment 
alone. Any casual visitor can see that the Yugo- 
slavs love independence and don’t love the Rus- 
sians. What worries them most, however, is not the 
danger of military defeat but political default. 
When Tito leaves, a collective leadership of 
twenty-three men in the Party’s Presidency is sup- 
posed to replace him. Though competent enough, 
there are no forceful or gifted leaders among them. 
Left to themselves, they might never have invented 
self-management, or all the other intricate elements 
of an experiment in libertarian communism which, 
as one or two confessed to me, they are still not 
sure they understand. One does not readily see 
them effecting a smooth transition when Tito goes, 
in a country with the monumental problems of this 
one. The more frustrating their failure to cope, the 
closer they might come in spirit to the drab com- 
munist orthodoxy cast aside when they were much, 
much younger. When and if that happens, the 
Kremlin would no longer need to send an army in 
to take care of the Yugoslav renegades. You don’t 
have to be a horse to win a horse race, as a fellow 
named Marx (Groucho) once pointed out. O 





WALKER CREEK: NOVEMBER 





by Peter Davison 


Now swift swallows have flown for the winter. 
The last pears have fallen. 

Maples, huddled close in the swamp, 

slip off their leaves 

and lay bare the shaggy cliffwall. 

Twigs in damp tangles under 

the sagging grasses 

abandon themselves to rot, 

food for beetles. 

Hardiest of their generation, the wry apples 
clutch at their gnarled twigs 

as long as the wind will let them. 


The sumac’s crimson seedpods cringe 
while the air unleashes the first 

fast rangers of milkweed. 

Under the deep beeches 

in leafmold crevices 

autumn phalluses 

rise up in a single night from 
forgotten woodpiles. 

The screech of a bluejay batters 
naked oak trunks, scattering 
bleached goldfinches 

wherever they cluster on thistles. 
The junco’s tail flashes 

in the cedar. He sings 

of two pebbles chipping against one another. 


Toppling grasses and unsteady leaves 

tolerate the chickadee’s scramble 

through the drowsy apertures of autumn 
toward the house 

whose chimney sighs gray woodsmoke 

and panes of glass smile earlier each evening. 
Roots hunch and contract, their blood runs thin. 
They hold forearms 

stiff against the wind, while 

castaway stones 

plunge fistlike for winter 

into the ground’s graveled belly. 


Sighing, chuckling, the minnow-busy 
creek’s summer-warm tides, 
heartbeat of the sea, 

steam and scurry. 

The thatch of the marsh holds hard: 
it crouches down on matted fibers 

to quake at air but yield its seed to water. 
Come January, grumbling glaciers 
will walk uphill in the arms 

of northeast gales to shear 

a year’s marsh hay 

and macerate against the granite 
piers of the bridge 

the buried shells of snails. 


Moles burrow down to the frostline. 
Starlings hang on in holes 
hard-won from woodpeckers. 
Squirrels, walled up between 
skyscrapers of hickory nuts (all 
stolen except for a handful 

of windfalls wrapped in their husks) 
duck down under the barn. 


Snow is coming. Snow 

is coming. All but birds 

will be buried. Water will 

absent itself till spring 

while earth locks up into its mineral meaning. 
Only yesterday we breathed a world 

of liquor and seed. It hardens now. 

The little animals lie panting, 

sleepless, winterless, 

anticipating drift and flake, 

awaiting the creak of snow beneath the paw-cushions, 
the crackle of frozen meat 

upon the tongue. Their lungs 

bloom like flowers 

at the alienation of the air. 
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stood for a long time before the soaps in their 

attractive boxes, RUB and FAB and TUB and 
suchlike, I couldn’t decide so I closed my eyes and 
reached out blindly and when I opened my eyes I 
found her hand in mine. 

Her name was Mrs. Davis, she said, and TUB 
was best for important cleaning experiences, in her 
opinion. So we went to lunch at a Mexican restau- 
rant which as it happened she owned, she took me 
into the kitchen and showed me her stacks of 
handsome beige tortillas and the steam tables 
which were shiny-brite. I told her I wasn’t very 
good with women and she said it didn’t matter, 
few men were, and that nothing mattered, now 
that Jake was gone, but I would do as an interim 
project and sit down and have a Carta Blanca. So 
I sat down and had a cool Carta Blanca, God was 
standing in the basement reading the meters to see 
how much grace had been used up in the month 
of June. Grace is electricity science has found, it is 
not like electricity, it is electricity and God was 
down in the basement reading the meters in His 
blue jump suit with the flashlight stuck in the back 
pocket. 

“The mechanical age is drawing to a close,” I 
said to her. 

“Or has already done so,” she replied. 

“It was a good age,” I said. “I was comfortable 
in it, relatively. Probably I will not enjoy the age 
to come quite so much. I don’t like its look.” 

“One must be fair. We don’t know yet what 
kind of an age the next one will be. Although I 
feel in my bones that it will be an age inimical to 
personal well-being and comfort, and that is what 
I like, personal well-being and comfort.” 

“Do you suppose there is something to be 
done?” I asked her. 

“Huddle and cling,” said Mrs. Davis. “We can 
huddle and cling. It will pall, of course, everything 
palls, in time. . .” 

Then we went back to my house to huddle and 
cling, most women are two different colors when 
they remove their clothes especially in summer but 
Mrs. Davis was all one color, an ocher. She 
seemed to like huddling and clinging, she stayed 
for many days. From time to time she checked the 
restaurant keeping everything shiny-brite and dis- 
tributing sums of money to the staff, returning 
with tortillas in sacks, cases of Carta Blanca, buck- 
ets of guacamole, but I paid her for it because I 
didn’t want to feel obligated. 

There was a song I sang her, a song of great ex- 
pectations. 

“Ralph is coming,” I sang, “Ralph is striding in 
his suit of lights over moons and mountains, over 
parking lots and fountains, toward your silky side. 
Ralph is coming, he has a coat of many colors and 
all major credit cards and he is striding to meet you 
and culminate your foggy dreams in an explosion of 


| went to the grocery store to buy some soap. I 


od and soil, at the end of the mechanical age. 
iph is coming preceded by fifty running men with 
spears and fifty dancing ladies who are throwing leaf 
spinach out of little baskets, in his path. Ralph is 
perfect,” 1 sang, “but he is also full of interesting 
ragic flaws, and he can drink fifty running men un- 
r the table without breaking his stride and he can 
ave congress with fifty dancing ladies without 
reaking his stride, even his socks are ironed, so 
natty is Ralph, but he is also right down in the mud 
with the rest of us, he markets the mud at high 
vices for specialized industrial uses and he is strid- 
ing, striding, striding, toward your waiting heart. Of 
‘course you may not like him, some people are aw- 
ully picky . . . Ralph is coming,” I sang to her, 
“he is striding over dappled plains and run-mad riv- 
rs and he will change your life for the better, prob- 
ably, you will be fainting with glee at the simple 
ouch of his grave gentle immense hand although I 
am aware that some people can’t stand prosperity, 
Ralph is coming, I hear his hoofsteps on the drum- 
head of history, he is striding as he has been all his 
life toward you, you, you.” 
Yes,” Mrs. Davis said, when I had finished 
singing, “that is what I deserve, all right. But prob- 
ably I will not get it. And in the meantime, there 


* * * 


od then rained for forty days and forty nights, 
en the water tore away the front of the house 
we got into the boat, Mrs. Davis liked the way I 
maneuvered the boat off the trailer and out of the 
: garage, she was provoked into a memoir of Jake. 
co “Jake was a straight-ahead kind of man,” she 
said, “he was simpleminded and that helped him 
to be the kind of man that he was.” She was star- 
-ing into her Scotch-and-floodwater rather moodily 
-I thought, debris bouncing on the waves all around 
-uş but she paid no attention. “That is the type of 
man I like,” she said, “a strong and simpleminded 
n. The case-study method was not Jake's 
ethod, he went right through the middle of the 
line and never failed to gain yardage, no matter 
what the game was. He had a lust for life, and life 
chad a lust for him, I was inconsolable when Jake 
passed away.” Mrs. Davis was drinking the Scotch 
t her nerves, she had no nerves of course, she 
was nerveless and possibly heartless also but that is 
another question, gutless she was not, she had a 
gut and a very pretty one ocher in color but that 
was another matter. God was standing up to His 
neck in the raging waters with a smile of incredible 
beauty on His visage, He seemed to be enjoying His 
creation, the disaster, the waters all around us were 
raging louder now, raging like a mighty tractor-trailer 
gating you on the highway. 


| Barthelme’s latest. collection of short stories, 
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Then Mrs. Davis sang to me, a song of great ex- 
pectations. 

“Maude is waiting for you,” Mrs. Davis sang to 
me, “Maude is waiting for you in all her seriousness 
and splendor, under her gilded onion dome, in that 
city which I cannot name at this time, Maude waits. 
Maude is what you lack, the profoundest of your 
lacks. Your every yearn since the first yearn has 
been a yearn for Maude, only you did not know it 
until I, your dear friend, pointed it out. She is going 
to heal your scrappy and generally unsatisfactory life 
with the balm of her Maudeness, luckiest of dogs, 
she waits only for you. Let me give you just one in- 
stance of Maude’s inhuman sagacity. Maude named 
the tools. It was Maude who thought of calling the 
rattail file a rattail file. It was Maude who chris- 
tened the needle-nose pliers. Maude named the rasp. 
Think of it. What else could a rasp be but a rasp? 
Maude in her wisdom went right to the point, and 
called it tasp. It was Maude who named the maul. 
Similarly the sledge, the wedge, the ball-peen ham- 
mer, the adz, the shim, the hone, the strop. The 
handsaw, the hacksaw, the bucksaw, and the fretsaw 
were named by Maude, peering into each saw and 
intuiting at once its specialness. The scratch awl, the 
scuffle hoe, the prick punch and the countersink—I 
could go on and on. The tools came to Maude, tool 
by tool in a long respectful line, she gave them their 
names. The vise. The gimlet. The cold chisel. The 
reamer, the router, the gouge. The plumb bob. How 
could she have thought up the rough justice of these 
wonderful cognomens? Looking languidly at a pair 
of tin snips, and then deciding to call them tin 
snips—what a burst of glory! And I haven't even 
cited the bush hook, the grass snath, or the 
plumber’s snake, or the C-clamp, or the nippers, or 
the scythe. What a tall achievement, naming the 
tools! And this is just one of Maude’s contributions 
to our worldly estate, there are others. What delights 
will come crowding,” Mrs. Davis sang to me, “de- 
light upon delight, when the epithalamium is ground - 
out by the hundred organ grinders who are Maude’s 
constant attendants, on that good-quality day of her 
own choosing, which you have desperately desired all `. 
your lean life, only you werent aware of it until I, 
your dear friend, pointed it out. And Maude j 
young but not too young,” Mrs. Davis sang to y 
“she is not too old either, she is just right and » 
waiting for you with her tawny limbs and 
sense, when you receive Maude’s nod yor 
and your past will begin.” 

There was a pause, or pall. j 

“Is that true,” I asked, “that song?” 

“It is a metaphor,” said Mrs/ 
metaphorical truth.” Pa 

“And the end of the mechap’ 
that a metaphor?” d 

“The end of the mec 
Davis, “is in my judgmer 
become a metaphor. One M 





pose. One must cheer it on. Intellectual rigor de- 
mands that we give these damned metaphors every 
chance, even if they are inimical to personal well- 
y: being and comfort. We have a duty to understand 
- everything, whether we like it or not—a duty I 
7 would scant if I could.” At that moment the water 
jumped into the boat and sank us. 


* * * 


At the wedding Mrs. Davis spoke to me kindly. 

“Tom,” she said, “you are not Ralph, but you 
are all that is around at the moment. I have taken 
in the whole horizon with a single sweep of my 
practiced eye, no giant figure looms there and that 
is why I have decided to marry you, temporarily, 
with Jake gone and an age ending. It will be a 
marriage of convenience all right, and when Ralph 
Kk comes, or Maude nods, then our arrangement will 
automatically self-destruct, like the tinted bubble 


e that it is. You were very kind and considerate, 
Es when we were drying out, in the tree, and I appre- 
A ciated that. That counted for something. Of course 


gi kindness and consideration are not what the great 
k- songs, the Ralph-song and the Maude-song, prom- 
a ise. They are merely flaky substitutes for the termi- 
Be! nal experience. I realize that and want you to real- 
ize it. I want to be straight with you. That is one 
b of the most admirable things about me, that I am 
i always straight with people, from the sweet begin- 
ning to the bitter end. Now I will return to the big 
house where my handmaidens will proceed with 

the robing of the bride.” 
It was cool in the meadow by the river, the 
| meadow Mrs. Davis had selected for the travesty, I 


i walked over to the tree under which my friend 
Blackie was standing, he was the best man, in a 
sense. 


“This disgusts me,” Blackie said, “this hollow 
pretense and empty sham and I had to come all 
the way from Chicago.” 

God came to the wedding and stood behind a 
tree with just part of His effulgence showing, I 
wondered whether He was planning to bless this 
makeshift construct with His grace, or not. It’s 
hard to imagine what He was thinking of in the 
beginning when He planned everything that was 
ever going to happen, planned everything ex- 
quisitely right down to the tiniest detail such as 
what I was thinking at this very .moment, my 
thought about His thought, planned the end of the 
mechanical age and detailed the new age to follow, 
and then the bride emerged from the house with 
her train, all ocher in color and very lovely. 

“And do you, Anne,” the minister said, “promise 
to make whatever mutually satisfactory accom- 
odations necessary to reduce tensions and arrive 
whatever previously agreed-upon goals both 
rties have harmoniously set in the appropriate 
ing sessions?” 
do,” said Mrs. Davis. 
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“And do you, Thomas, promise to explore all 
differences thoroughly with patience and inner 
honesty ignoring no fruitful avenues of discussion 
and seeking at all times to achieve rapprochement 
while eschewing advantage in conflict situations?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Well, now we are married,” said Mrs. Davis, “I 
think I will retain my present name if you don’t 
mind, I have always been Mrs. Davis and your 
name is a shade graceless, no offense, dear.” 

“OK,” I said. 

Then we received the congratulations and good 
wishes of the guests, who were mostly employees 
of the Mexican restaurant, Raul was there and 
Consuelo, Pedro, and Pepe came crowding around 
with outstretched hands and Blackie came crowd- 
ing around with outstretched hands, God was 
standing behind the caterer’s tables looking at the 
enchiladas and chalupas and chile con queso and 
chicken mole as if He had never seen such things 
before but that was hard to believe. 

I started to speak to Him as all of the world’s 
great religions with a few exceptions urge, from 
the heart, I started to say “Lord, Little Father of 
the Poor and all that, I was just wondering now 
that an age, the mechanical age, is ending and a 
new age beginning or so they say, I was just won- 
dering if You could give me a hint, sort of, not a 
Sign, I’m not asking for a Sign, but just the barest 
hint as to whether what we have been told about 
Your nature and our nature is, forgive me and I 
know how You feel about doubt or rather what we 
have been told You feel about it, but if You could 
just let drop the slightest indication as to whether 
what we have been told is authentic or just a 
bunch of apocryphal heterodoxy—” 

But He had gone away with an insanely beau- 
tiful smile on His lighted countenance, gone away 
to read the meters and get a line on the efficacy of 
grace in that area, I surmised, I couldn’t blame 
Him, my question had not been so very elegantly 
put, had I been able to express it mathematically 
He would have been more interested, maybe, but I 
have never been able to express anything mathe- 
matically. 


* * * 


After the marriage Mrs. Davis explained mar- 
riage to me. 

Marriage, she said, an institution deeply en- 
meshed with the mechanical age. 

Pairings smiled upon by law were but reifica- 
tions of the laws of mechanics, inspired by unions 
of a technical nature, such as nut with bolt, wood 
with woodscrew, aircraft with Plane-Mate. 

Permanence or impermanence of the bond a 
function of (1) materials and (2) technique. 

Growth of literacy a factor, she said. 

Growth of illiteracy also. 

The center will not hold if it has been spot- 





welded by an operator whose deepest concern is 
not with the weld but with his lottery ticket. 

God interested only in grace—keeping things 
humming. 

Blackouts, brownouts, temporary dimmings of 
household illumination all portents not of Divine 
displeasure but of Divine indifference to executive 
development programs at middle-management lev- 
els. 

He likes to get out into the field Himself, she said. 
With his flashlight. He is doing the best He can. 

We two, she and I, no exception to general 
ebb/flow of world juice and its concomitant psy- 
chological effects, she said. 

Bitter with the sweet, she said. 


"ERL ae 


After the explanation came the divorce. 


At the End of the Mechanical Age 


“Will you be wanting to contest the divorce?” I 
asked Mrs. Davis. 

“T think not,” she said calmly, “although I sup- 
pose one of us should, for the fun of the thing. An 
uncontested divorce always seems to me contrary 
to the spirit of divorce.” 

“That is true,” I said, “I have had the same feel- 
ing myself, not infrequently.” 

After the divorce the child was born. We named 
him A.F. of L. Davis and sent him to that part of Rus- 
sia where people live to be one hundred and ten years 
old. He is living there still, probably, growing in wis- 
dom and beauty. Then we shook hands, Mrs. Davis 
and I, and she set out Ralphward, and I, Maudeward, 
the glow of hope not yet extinguished, the fear of pall 
not yet triumphant, standby generators ensuring the 
flow of grace to all of God’s creatures at the end of the 
mechanicalage. 0 


READING THE HEADLINES 


I have a burial ground in me where I place the bodies 
without fuss or emotion, hundreds of thousands 

at a glance. I stow them in and as it happens 

I am eating dinner; I continue to eat, 


feeding myself and the dead. 


I walk around in this burial ground, 

examining it with curiosity, find it dark 

but stroll with a sense of safety, my own place. 
I want to lie down in it, dissatisfied, true, 

but seeing no exit, I lie down to rest and dream. 


I am lost anyway, without horizon or recognizable 
features. It’s just to walk on. At least 

it’s not necessary to kill myself. I'll die 

of attrition of my energy to live. 


I know my direction and have companions, after all. 


by David Ignatow 
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A MAN OF 
UNNECESSARY 
THINGS 








by Lillian Hellman 


Arthur W. A. Cowan, Esquire, was not one 
of your run-of-the-mill unforgettable 
characters. To those who knew him, he was 
the unforgettable character. A successful 
playwright met him one night at a 

poetry reading, and there began a long- 
standing friendship marked by storms, 
ludicrosity, hilarity, and mystery. 


heodore Roethke and I stood in the back of 

the auditorium until the poet Babette 

Deutsch finished reading. I am a noisy au- 
dience in a theater, moving my body and feet 
without knowing it, cracking the knuckles of my 
hands, coughing. But I had been quiet that night 
because Ted had been tap-dancing in the back 
aisle to music that only he could hear and several 
people in the last row had objected. 

When Babette finished, somebody whose name I 
do not remember came onstage and said things I 
wanted to hear but couldn’t because Ted said, very 
loudly, “I have just made up a poem. It begins, 
‘Isn’t it thrilling.” Now you write the next line. Go 
on, write the next line.” 

I smiled because that’s usually safe with drunks, 
but it didn’t work. 

“You don’t want to write a poem with me. I 
don’t think you want to write a poem at all. OK. 
We'll write a play together, just the two of us. 
What you say to that?” 

He said it again and poked me in the ribs. 
“Sure, Ted. A play,” and hoped he wouldn’t poke 
me again. 

“You say sure, anything, sure, because no matter 
how much work J do on our play people will think 
you wrote it and I won’t get any credit. So we'll 
sign an agreement to have one name for both of 
us. What name would you like?” 

I said, “Let’s go sit down. My feet hurt.” 

“Not until we find a name. I know, I know, I’ve 
got it. We’ll sign it with the salmon. How about Ir- 
ving K. Salmon? I like that, Irving K. Salmon, a 
good name.” 

All through dinner there had been talk of a 
salmon but I didn’t know whether he was talking 
about a particular salmon or all salmon, because 
sometimes he talked about their spawning habits, 
sometimes he talked of one or two or eight fishing 
trips he had made, and once he told me about a 
nun he knew in Seattle who had caught a giant 
fish and given it to him. 

Then another man came onstage, Roethke gave 
a whoop, pulled me by the hand, and dragged me 
down the aisle. “Now stop talking about our play. 
That can wait. I want to hear Cal.” 

We started into aisles that were already filled, 
backed out, crossed a number of annoyed people 
in the front row, and by this time had the full at- 
tention of our side of the house. Robert Lowell 
had started to read in a rather low voice by the 
time we finally sat down and I wondered how he 
would make out if Ted kept on talking. But he 
didn’t. He sat hunched forward, moving his lips to 
the poems, smiling, applauding occasionally at the 
end of a line. After a long silence he said in a 
new, piping, child’s voice that carried through our 
section, “The kid’s good.” I am sure the kid was 
good but I hadn’t been listening: I was tired after 
hours of being moved around New York, the 


pounding, often incoherent talk, the energy that 
had made us sprint into the zoo, running from 
monkey house to bird house, and then amble 
through lunch only to sprint again to visit a friend 
of Ted’s who turned out to have moved from New 
York two years before. 

When the Lowell reading was over, Ted made 
for backstage. He was ahead of me, forgetting me 
I think, but I decided not to follow him and 
walked slowly home, not expecting to see him 
again until the next time he came East. 

In front of my house were Lowell, Ted, Babette, 
and three other people. Ted lifted me from the 
ground and said, “I told ’em you’d be right ‘along 
after you had finished your secret pint.” 

To this day I do not know who two of the 
strangers were, but I came to know the third and 
he is the reason for my writing now about that 
night. I came to know his face as well as my own, 
but I have no memory of it that first time, nor did 
I then know his name. 

I remember only that I found myself yawning 
into the face of a man sitting near me, yawned in 
another direction, and a few minutes later became 
conscious that the man had been staring at me for 
a long time, not with a flirting look, but as if he 
were trying to understand something. 

He said, “Where do you keep your books?” 

“Upstairs. There is a kind of library.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “I am glad to know that.” 
And then I was too tired to care that neither of us 
said anything else. A little while later everybody 
went home except Ted, who was weaving back and 
forth in a kind of shuffle, his lips forming words I 
couldn’t hear. 

I said, “Ted, I’m sleepy.” 

He said, “Shh. I’ve got it. I’ve got it. The best 
poem written in our time. Now listen carefully: 
‘Isn’t it thrilling there’s another Trilling?’ Got 
it? ‘Isn’t it thrilling there’s another Trilling?’ Got 
it? ‘Isn’t it thrilling there’s another Trilling?’ ” 

The second time he poked me in the ribs with 
his pleasure in creation, I said, sure, the poem was 
fine, but why didn’t he go home. He gave me a 
sad, hurt look, fell on me from his side of the 
couch, and went to sleep immediately. I got from 
under his dangerous weight without waking him, 
but the next morning when I came down for 
breakfast he was gone. There was a note on the 
table: “I tell you it is thrilling, the Trilling. And 
just you remember about Irving K. Salmon.” 

I don’t know how I came to mix up the salmon 
with the flowers, but four or five days later, 
Helen, a black woman who had worked for me 
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for many years, suddenly appeared in the reading 
room of the Society Library. When something im- 
portant had happened, or she was disturbed, she 
made military gestures. Now she hit me on the 
shoulder, made a sign meaning I should follow 
her, and while we walked the few blocks to our 
house she said, “Mary is down with it again. This 
time she got her good reasons.” 

Mary and her husband Ed had been the janitors 
of the house for the many years I owned it. They 
were Irish, feckless, kind and often drunk, at 
which time they scattered into excitable pieces over 
nothing more than the mail being late or a light 
bulb wearing out. 

“What’s the matter this time?” 

“I tell you this time she got her good reasons. A 
child’s coffin. A child’s coffin has come to the 
house.” 

“A child’s coffin?” 

“In a pine box. Dripping.” 

Indeed there was a pine box in the hall, it was 
the size of a small child, it was dripping, and most 
of the red lettering of the sender had been washed 
away. One could still read “Mother Joa—” and 
numbers that still had two eights in them. Mary 
and Ed were too upset for me to know or care 
whether they had been drinking, but when I said, 
“It smells of fish,” Mary shrieked, went out into 
the street, and was followed by Ed, who took her 
arm and led her off, I guess, toward their favorite 
Lexington Avenue bar. Helen went to get the 
handyman from the apartment house next door 
and when he pried off the lid there was a large 
salmon lying on what had been a bed of ice. The 
fish was turning, not enough to make us sick, but 
enough to make us carry the box out to the street 
and close it up again. 

In time, it turned out that Roethke had sent the 
salmon, and we exchanged a number of letters 
about it, although it was never clear about 
“Mother Joa—”. A further mix-up came about be- 
cause while we were opening the salmon box a 
large basket of flowers arrived, Helen put them on 
the floor, and somehow they got thrown out in the 
salmon excitement. I don’t know why I thought 
Roethke had sent the flowers, but I thanked him, 
and long after I knew he had not sent them, he 
wrote that they came as a tribute because I liked 
his greenhouse poems. 

A few weeks later another basket arrived. There 
were two enclosed cards: one from the lady florist, 
who wanted to know if I had received a basket 
sent a few weeks before, and a second card on 
which was printed “Arthur W. A. Cowan, Esquire” 
and then a designation I have long forgot 
meant he had something to do with 
Pennsylvania. I did not recogr” 
Cowan, had never before known . 
dered when you were entitled to u. 
day I tried to phone the lady flor 




































































about the Esquire, but the phone was busy and I 

forgot about the whole thing until a third, even 
fancier arrangement arrived, with the same card 
and a scribbled sentence that thanked me for a 
nice evening. 
I don’t know when or how I connected the name 
with the man who had asked me about the books. 
It may have been because Lowell told me that he 
had never met Cowan before the night of the po- 
etry reading but that he knew his name because 
Cowan had been a large financial contributor to 
Poetry magazine. Nor do I have any memory of 
how Cowan and I first came to have dinner to- 
gether, and then to have another, and then to find 
ourselves good friends. 


t is hard, indeed, to construct any history of Ar- 
thur, in part because he traveled so much, but 
mostly because he talked of his own past and 
present in so disjointed a fashion, often taking for 
_ granted that you knew what you could not have 

. known, certain that you were pretending ignorance 
only to annoy him. He is the only person I have 
ever known who had no sense of time: he did not 
know whether he had met people last week or 
many years before, and once he told me he had 
been divorced for three years when, in fact, he had 
been divorced for fourteen. And so, in the first few 
months I knew him, I could follow very little of 
the mishmash of what he said, and knew only that 
he had gone to Harvard Law School, moved on to 
the Philippines, been poor and grown rich, now 
practiced law in Philadelphia, had a large number 
of brothers and sisters, three houses, and expensive 
motor cars which he was constantly exchanging to 
buy others. 

His no sense of time was tied up with no sense 
of place, yours or his, so that he was bewildered 
and angered if you didn’t know the names of his 
friends or the kind of work he did, even though 
< nothing had ever been said about them. For ex- 
< ample, the third time we had dinner he told me 
that he had spent much of his childhood in a 
Philadelphia orphan asylum. 

I said, “But you’re not an orphan. You just 
spoke of seeing your mother yesterday.” 

He was at that minute, as at so many other min- 
tes, complaining about the steak he was eating, 
oking with the waiter about taking it back. 

_ The good humor turned immediately to anger. 
“Goddamn it. That’s the silliest stuff I ever heard 
body talk. You don’t have to be an orphan to 
get into an orphan asylum. We were poor. We 
didn’t have enough to eat. So they put two of us 
n the joint. Then sometimes when my father got a 
job they'd come and get us for a while and then 
bring us back again. I’ve told you all that a hun- 
. dred times before.” i 


h In those early days of knowing him, I still be- 


lieved in reasonability and so I tried to say he 
could not have told me a hundred times before, we 
had only known each other a few months. But be- 
fore I could say that, he was telling the waiter that 
the steak was fine, but his dinner companion 
wasn’t. I would have been angry, as I was to be 
many such times in the future, but that night I put 
down his sharpness with me to painful memories 
of the orphanage years. 

I said, “I’m sorry. It must have been a bad time 
for you.” 

“What the hell are you talking about?” he said 
for the next four tables. “It was the best god- 
damned time of my life. It was clean, and there 
was meat every day. They had books and it was 
there I learned to read. It was the best part of my 
life and you’re an ass. Even you. All women. Ev- 
ery goddamned woman is an ass.” 

He shouted for the check, left the waiter an 
enormous tip, put me in a taxi, and marched off. 
The next day an arrangement of flowers arrived 
and I threw them out. 

A few weeks went by, perhaps a month, and 
then I had a telephone call. He said, very cheer- 
fully, “What’s the weather like?” a 

“It’s a sunny day, but not for you and me. How 
is it in Philadelphia?” 

“I’m in London and I called to say that I don’t 
bear any grudge against you. Pll be back tomorrow 
and will take you to dinner.” 

I said I didn’t intend to eat dinner the next 
night and he laughed and hung up. 

The following night I was having a tray in bed 
and listening to the phonograph when Helen came 
in, turned off the phonograph, and said, “Can you 
hear it now?” 

“Hear what?” 

“There’s something bad going on in the elevator.” 

The house had a small self-service elevator, but . 
once inside you needed a key to get out or some- 
body to open the door on our side. It was an old 
elevator, and although nothing much had ever 
happened to it, we were always conscious that it 
might stick or fall, or that, without care, we could...) 
admit intruders. I got out of bed, went to the ele- 
vator door, and when I asked who was there the 
rhythmic pounding ceased. 

A voice said, “Who wants to know?” 

“I want to know.” 

“Who are you?” a second, high voice said. 

Helen said, “Tell them to go out the way they 
came.” 

The first voice said, “Who said that? How many 
thieves are in my house?” 

The elevator began to move upward. Helen 
whispered, “Don’t open the door. There’s more: 
than one.” The elevator went past us and con- 
tinued up to the floor of my tenant. E 

The high voice said, “Open up or PI shoot the 


-place down.” 


My tenants, above me, had an elderly Japanese 
cook, and after a minute we could hear him run- 
ning down the service stairs. 

Helen said, “There goes the Jap. You can’t 
blame the poor soul.” 

Like most people my age, I had a hard time be- 
lieving in city crime, perhaps in any kind of dan- 
ger. So I said to Helen, as I would not say today, 
“Let the Jap in our service door and tell him 
there’s nothing to be afraid of.” 

Then, very loudly, I shouted into the elevator 
door, “Please leave the house immediately.” 

“What’ll you do if we don’t?” 

“Call the police. So go immediately.” 

“I’ve got a better idea,” said a voice, now undis- 
 -guised. “Get dressed and Pl buy you a decent 
steak.” 

A few hours later, sitting next to him in his new- 
‘èst Aston-Martin, having just had a bad steak in a 
restaurant somebody had told him about—some- 
-body was always telling him about a restaurant; in 

the years I knew him I don’t think we ever went 
twice to the same place—I said, “Arthur, you’re too 
young for me.” 

“Without question. How old are you?” 

“Forty-eight. Too old for your high jinks. How 

old are you?” 

He said he was forty-two, and I didn’t know that 
night why he coughed so much after he said it, nor 
why he stared at me so hard when we reached my 

OOT: 


when the mail brought an engraved invitation 
A. for a dinner party to be given in Philadelphia 
by Arthur W. A. Cowan, Esquire, in honor of Miss 
Lillian Hellman. Although the engraving proved 
that the party must have been planned weeks be- 
fore, I had had on the Sunday before the arrival 
_of the card a most disturbing time with Arthur. 

On that bad Sunday, driving to the country on 

je first lovely spring day, as the Saw Mill River 
Parkway went by the turnoff, I said that the farm I 
had owned for so many years was just around the 
bend, over the bridge. This was the first time since 
I-had sold it that I found myself so close to it, and 
if I was silent for a long time it was because I was 
trying not to cry. After a while, he stared at me 
„and asked irritably why, if I liked the place so 
much, I had sold it. He knew why, because I had 
told him, and so I didn’t answer until the question 
was repeated. 

“The House Un-American Activities Committee. 
The Joe McCarthy period. I went broke. I’ve told 
you all that, Arthur.” 

“Yeah,” he said, “but I never understood it.” 

“OR.” 

- But he was not a man to leave things alone 
hen the toothache of blind contention was upon 


| was to find out a few weeks later. It started 
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him, and so, after a while, he said again that he 
didn’t understand what Joe McCarthy had to do © 
with the sale of a farm and he thought I was just — 
blaming my mistake on somebody else. I knew, of 
course, before that day that his politics were eccen- 
tric, going in one direction on some days, in an- 
other the next. He was solidly conservative, sympa- 
thetic to every piece of legislation that benefited 
the rich, was the attorney for millionaires like Del 
Webb, and yet was a close friend of Mark De 
Wolfe Howe of Harvard and the Philadelphia lib- 
eral lawyer Thomas McBride. We had had no pre- 
vious political arguments, in part because the 
mishmash he talked was too hard to follow, but 
mostly because I had already learned that I could 
not, did not wish to explain, or be wise about, or 
handle the bitter storm that the McCarthy period 
caused, causes, in me, and knew even then that the 
reason for the storm was not due to McCarthy, 
McCarran, Nixon, and all the rest, but was a kind 
of tribal turn: against friends, half-friends, or 
people I didn’t know but had previously respected. 
Some of them, called before the investigating com- 
mittees, had sprinted to demean themselves, apolo- = 
gizing for sins they never committed, making vivid 
and lively for the committees and the press what 
had never existed; others, almost all American in- . 
tellectuals, had stood watching that game, giving 
no aid to the weak or the troubled, resting on their 
own fancy reasons. Years later, in the 1960s, when 
another generation didn’t like them for it, they 
claimed they had always been anti-McCarthy when 
they meant only they were sorry he was not a gen- 
tleman, had made a fool.of himself, and thus be- 
trayed them. That was, that is, to me the impor- 
tance of the period—the McCarthys came, will 
come again, and will be forgotten—and the only 
time I ever heard all that properly analyzed was 
by Richard Crossman in London, and although I: 
have never seen Mr. Crossman again, I have often _ 
wished that he had written it down. It is eccentric,.. 
I suppose, not to care much about the persecutors 
and to care so much about those who allowed the 
persecution, but it was as if I had been deprived of 
a child’s belief in tribal safety. I was never again — 
to believe in it, and resent to this day that it has 
been taken from me. I had only one way out, and- 
that I took: to shut up about the whole period. i 
And so on that day, driving in the country, I had no -- 
words. But by the time we returned to New York I was 
so shocked at the insensibility that forced Arthur to _ 
make fun of what had harmed me and had sent my - 
friend Dashiell Hammett to jail, that I felt nothing 
more than weariness and that I must not ever listen to 
such stuff again. oe 
A few days later, I wrote Arthur a note saying 
what I felt, found the note incoherent, tore it up, — 
telephoned to say that I couldn’t come to my 
party. The operator said he was in Paris. I tele- 
phoned him in Paris, the hotel said he was in Lon- 





















































don. I got him in London, and before I was able 
to say much of anything he told me that he had 
just taken to dinner a woman who had on a red 
coat, he hated red coats, would never see the 
woman again, didn’t know what I was talking 
about but was in the middle of a meeting, and had 
just bought me a bracelet. He hung up, and when 
I called him the next day I heard him tell the op- 
erator that Mr. Cowan was not available. 

Somewhere in the next few weeks, I had dinner 
with Mark and Molly Howe in Boston. I told them 
about Cowan’s defense of McCarthy. Mark got up 
from the table and didn’t come back for a while. 
Molly said of course they had heard the same kind 
of thing, and when Mark came back in the room 
he said, “Arthur is unbearable, unbearable.” He 
was so disturbed that we ate our dinner almost in 
silence, only speaking when the Howe children 
came in and out of the room. Mark and Molly 
walked me back to my hotel and, as we stood in 
front of it, Mark’s fine face was obviously getting 
ready for something difficult. He said, “He is un- 
bearable. He is unbearable. But it is only fair to 
tell you that his opinions often have nothing to do 
with his actions. I once told him about a Commu- 
nist who had no money for legal defense. He paid 
the total bill and sent the wife a thousand dollars. 
I don’t know his friend Tom McBride, but I am 
told he has another form of the same story.” Molly 
said she thought maybe Arthur was just plain 
crazy, but I think both of them were saying they 
would understand if I wrote him off, but they 
hoped I wouldn’t. I didn’t. 





few weeks ago, thinking about that night, I 

wrote to Molly Howe, who has moved to 

Dublin since the death of Mark Howe. 

She does not refer to that night; perhaps she 
doesn’t remember it. But she understood Arthur: 


¿Dear Lillian: What can I say of Arthur? It’s like 
roaming through a churchyard and picking out the 
names of old friends on the tombstones. Mark, 
Johnny Ames, Arthur Cowan, Bunny Lang, my old 
father-in-law, Felix Frankfurter, McBride, Joe 
Wall, all of them strung together by one name— 
Arthur's. 

Arthur becomes a game of true or false. What 
did you or I really know about him? 

I first met him a few years after the war. We 
had dinner, Mark, Johnny Ames and I at the 
_ Athens Olympia. He was then triumphing over the 
winning of some case in New Jersey, I think, and I 
think it was connected with aspirin, which indeed 
one was inclined to need after a few hours in his 
rather fevered company. 

And after that ... flying visits into the law 
hool. Everyone knocked out of their legal torpor. 









Griswold. actually took to hiding. Always with a with him. 


new sports car, wearing frightfully expensive, rather 
gaudy clothes, driving like a madman; off to the 
Ritz; bursting into the Poets Theatre. You almost 
knew by the weather when Arthur was coming. 
Something threatening about those clouds massing 
in the north. And you never knew he was coming 
until he was there. And the letters from Paris, from 
London, from Rome, from Hawaii, from the desk of 
Arthur Cowan. It must have been a flying desk. 

I’ve never had such a curious relationship with a 
man before or since. It was purely friendly, almost 
fraternal. I really confided in him. I wrote him 
constantly, and the things he told me as well—true 
or false? To this day I do not know which. 
Brought up in an orphanage, number 58. That’s 
why the number of our house 58 Highland Street 
was so important. He was convinced he would die 
when he was 58! Father killed himself during the 
Depression. Worked his way through college by 
professional boxing. Belonged to a delightful club 
in New York called the Bucket of Blood. Was 
married once to some girl in Philadelphia who 
played too much tennis. It broke up. He had girls 
everywhere. Two of them in London, and he had 
great difficulty keeping them apart. A girl in 
Paris—very special. Never liked actresses. Never 
liked models. All lesbians at heart and everywhere 
else. Once caught them in the very act. 

Arthur as a houseguest was not good. Stayed 
with us four days on the Cape in 1954. Would 
only eat steak and lettuce three times a day. In- 
sisted on going round three-quarters naked with 
shaven chest. This last revolted Mark. We had 
some stuffy neighbors to cocktails and Arthur sat 
in a stately manner (this was six P.M.) naked ex- 
cept for a slight pair of pants, reading a life of By- 
ron. “Arthur,” I hissed in passing, “this man is a 
brother-in-law of the Rockefellers.” When I looked 
round again he had vanished, went upstairs, came 
down twenty minutes later in an immaculate white 
linen suit. Unfortunately the Rockefeller contingent 
had gone. The next night we all went to dinner in 
Provincetown with Isabella Gardner and her 


brother Bob. Sudden outbreak from Arthur, who. s 
had been curiously quiet all evening. Shouted at _ 


Bob Gardner, “You're stupid! Phony! Numb! Ri- 
diculous!” All heads turned in his direction. No- 
body could understand it. Belle G. was furious and 
would never meet him again. A year or two later 


during the summer he suddenly shouted at Perry < 


Miller—we were having cocktails on the porch, 
Perry as I remember was offering some learned in- 
formation on Cotton Mather—“You’re posturing. 
Why are you always posturing?” I don’t believe 
Arthur knew whether Cotton Mather was a textile 


or a boll weevil, but suddenly something infuriated 


him. As he was always in very good trim and 
looked, with that broken nose, like an aging but 
powerful boxer, nobody cared to take things up 







= And his health, He was always having mys- 
terious operations. He went through a period of 
having someone come in and give him an enema 
every day. He took royal jelly. Some great man in 
-= New York took care of his teeth. A splendid fellow 
in Switzerland for the eyes. Somebody in Phila- 
ia for the gallbladder and he told Mark he 
had himself sterilized in Paris. He didn’t want any 
trouble of that kind. Paternity suits. Can’t be too 
careful. And the diets. I never knew anyone to go 
through such rigorous and varied diets. Do you re- 
- member the time he had to have raw parsley and 
carrots? Then there was the tablespoon of vinegar 
and all red meat phase and the exercises. 
Every time he arrived there was a new and ex- 
“pensive camera. Color Polaroid long before anyone 
else and the constant taking of photographs was a 


ritual which had to be gone through on arrival and 
>= the camera was usually so new, so expensive, so 


complicated he didn’t know how to use it. The cur- 


sing and swearing was heartrending. 


Johnny Ames, for instance. Why did Arthur like 
such a New England Henry Jamesian old bachelor 
with very little money, of no importance in the 
world, because let’s face it Arthur did like the Big 
Names. Why? And Johnny was fascinated by Ar- 
thur. They always had to meet when Arthur was in 
Cambridge. And they always talked about money. 
Do you remember Arthur talking about money? 
He talked about it the way some people talk about 

oetry. The voice was low and reverent, the face 

adiated a beautiful joy, and Johnny listened as if 
Arthur was the oracle, and Arthur advised Johnny 
on how to invest his little bit of capital. Advised 
him so well that by the time Johnny died he had 
almost doubled it. They conversed a great deal in 
: French which was another bond and Johnny made 
the best martinis in Boston. 

Why did he like V. R. Lang? A way-out blonde 
girl who wrote two good plays and some poetry 
and died of cancer aged thirty—a year after her 
very happy marriage. He met Bunny at the Poets 
‘Theatre, was fascinated by her play and fascinated 
~ by her world of Frank O'Hara, Bob Bly, Ted Go- 
rey. It was through Bunny, in some way, he met 
you, Lillian, and moved into the Big World of 
‘Brains and never was happier. It all culminated for 
me at that wonderful house party, Birthday Party, 
weekend in Vineyard Haven that you gave for Ar- 
thur: How old was he then? It must have been 
twelve years ago. McBride was there and the Bern- 
steins and the Warburgs for dinner. Before Mark 
and I left that Monday morning, Arthur said to 
me, in that curious falsetto whisper: “It’s not often 
you spend a weekend with all the people you like 
best. I have a feeling it only happens once.” I have 


| > often thought of that since. Was it prescience? 


He was a good friend. When Mark had a bad go 
of fiu from overwork I told Arthur that Mark sim- 
ply could not go on with the second volume of the 


A Man of Unnecessary Thin, 


Holmes and carry on a full teaching schedule at 
the law school. It took Arthur only a few weeks to 
manage that. Mark was relieved of half the law 
school load and Arthur paid the half of his salary 
on a grant basis. In fact, if it hadn’t been for Ar- 
thur, vol. II would never have been written, and if 
it hadn’t been for vol. II, Mark might have lived 
longer. 

Then there was the episode of Little Hel. Do 
you remember our youngest daughter was always 
known by Arthur as Little Hel? One afternoon he 
and Mark went for a walk round Eagle Pond on 
the Cape and unknown to them Little Hel took it 
into her head to follow them through bush and 
through briar a good mile on her own wobbly legs. 
She caught up with them eventually and Arthur 
couldn’t get over it. The courage! The guts! The 
determination! He carried her back the rest of the 
way on his shoulders. He was almost crying. Of 
course he was going to mention her in his will. 
That well-known will of Arthur’s that you and so 
many others were going to benefit by. 

Did you ever read his poems? He brought out a — 
book of poems I think in the late Forties. I had a 
copy once. God knows where it went. They were, 
of course, very bad. 

And then those books inscribed to us by authors 
who had never heard of us, with Arthur standing 
over them with a gun. “To my dear friends Mark 
and Mollie Howe from André Maurois, with the 
compliments of Arthur Cowan.” You must have 
several shelves of them. 

He was a James Bond character. You remember 
the sudden sinking of the voice to a whisper and 
the shifty look around and quick glance over the 
shoulder? What was he up to? 

Well, he died alone on a dusty road in Spain, 
our friend, and we don’t even know the truth 
about that. 


nd so I went to the party. I was taken first to 
what he called the guesthouse-Cowan 
owned two houses in Philadelphia—and 
then hustled around to where he lived in the few 
weeks of the year when he lived in any one place. 
It was a handsome old house in Rittenhouse 
Square, the windows spoiled with ugly draperies, — 
the furniture heavy expensive copies of what the 
movies think is an English great-house library. I 
dislike dark rooms and so, without plan, I went to 
one of the windows and pushed aside the draperies _ 
to see the view. Arthur dashed for the draperies, © 
closed them, and shrieked at me: “My books! My 
books! Don’t do that.” 
“Don’t do what?” a 
“Don’t let in any light. It will harm the bind- 
ings. Why don’t you know such things? Pll tell y 
why—because you don’t have a fine binding in | 


world.” 


















































“I don’t like them,” I said. “If I had the cour- 
age, I’d throw out all my books, buy nothing but 
paperbacks, replace them—” 

“I can’t stand what you’re saying, I can’t stand 
it. You’re not fit to touch a book in this house. I 
forbid you to touch my books.” 

The first guest came in on the shouting. Arthur 
immediately put an arm around me, his voice low, 
immensely loving. “This, I am proud to say, is my 
friend Lillian Hellman.” 

It was the usual cocktail stuff before dinner, but 
I was uneasy at being shown off and uncomfort- 
able under the almost constant stare of a pretty 
girl across the room. At dinner I sat next to Tom 
McBride, whom I liked immediately. I knew that 
he had defended two radicals during the McCarthy 
period, and when I spoke of it and said there 
weren’t many lawyers, certainly not successful ones, 
who had such courage, McBride pointed down the 
table to Cowan. 

“That nut made it possible. I couldn’t afford to 
take the cases, with a family and growing children, 
couldn’t have involved my law partners. Cowan 
gave me all I needed through that time even 
though he hated what I was doing. He’s a nut, but 
you'll get used to him, if you can stay with the 
nuttiness without wearing out. God knows what 
goes on in his head, if anything, but he'll kick 
through every time, without questions, and without 
wanting thanks, for the few people he has any re- 
spect for, and you’re already one of them, the only 
woman it’s ever happened with, and you must re- 
member that.” 

I did remember it a few years later. Cowan said, 
“What’s the matter with you? You haven’t said a 
word for an hour.” I said nothing was the matter, 
not wishing to hear his lecture about what was. Af- 
ter an hour of nagging, by the repetition of “Spit it 
out,” “Spit it out,” I told him about a German 
who had fought in the International Brigade in the 
Spanish Civil War, been badly wounded, and was 
now very ill in Paris without any money. I said 
that I had sent some, but not enough. 

Arthur screamed, “Since when do you have 
enough money to send anybody a can to piss in? 
Hereafter, I handle all your money and you send 
nobody anything. And a man who fought in Spain 
has to be an ass Commie and should take his pun- 
ishment.” 

T said, “Oh, shut up, Arthur.” 

And he did, but that night as he paid the dinner 
check, he wrote out another check and handed it 
me. It was for a thousand dollars. 

said, “What's this for?” 

ybody you want.” 

I handed it back. 

‘He said, “Oh, for Christ sake take it and tell 
yourself it’s for putting up with me.” 

“Then it’s not enough money.” 

He laughed. “I like you sometimes. Give it to 














home late that night by walking a long way to a 
place that suggested I call another place for a taxi. 









the stinking German and don’t say where it comes 
from because no man wants money from a 
stranger.” 

I sent the money to Gustav and a few months 
later had a letter from his wife asking if I knew 
anything about an American who had appeared at 
the hospital, left an envelope for Gustav with five 
hundred dollars, refused his name, spoke fine 
French, and had asked the nun at the desk if she 
fucked around very much. 

But that day after the Philadelphia dinner party, 
the day he shoved in my pocket the largest and 
most vulgar topaz pin I have ever seen, and was 
strangely silent and thoughtful, was the day that 
marked our relationship for the rest of his life. We 
were driving back to New York—it is strange that 
almost every memory of Arthur is connected to a 
restaurant or to a car—and I had not talked to him 
very much because I sensed that he was on the 
verge of a temper. (I was to realize in the years to 
come that sadness often looked like temper, often 
turned into it, as if he were rejecting despair for 
something healthier.) As Arthur slowed down from 
his usual speed of a hundred miles an hour to 
avoid hitting two other cars, he said, “I’m the only 
good driver in America. Sons of bitches.” Then he 
sighed. “Well, I might as well tell you, that’s that. 
All my friends last night think you’re too old for 
me.” 

I laughed. “Too old for what?” 

“For me. I’m five or six years younger than you 
are, and they think that wouldn’t be any good.” 

“What wouldn’t be any good?” 

He shifted around. He was uneasy, embarrassed, 
and that was always one step in front of irrational- 
ity. I should have been ready. 

“You know what I’m talking about. Stop pre- 
tending.” 

“I don’t know what you're talking about, Ar- 
thur.” 

“You know damn well. You’re a combination of 
shyster lawyer and Jesuit. I mean you are too old 
for me to marry. That’s what I mean and you 
made me say it.” 

I said, “That’s not the way it is or ever could 
be.” 

“It’s always the way it is. For every goddamn 
broad that ever lived. Marriage, marriage, mar- 
riage.” 

“Not for me. Twice in my life, maybe, but not 
about you. I wouldn’t marry you, Arthur, I never 
even thought about it.” i 

“Like hell you wouldn’t, like hell.” He stopped 
the car in the middle of the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike. “You’re lying. You’d marry me in a minute. 
Maybe not for anything but my money, but Pm ~ 
not marrying you, see?” ee 
I opened the door of the car and got out, getting 
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But this time, the next day, in fact, I called him. 
I had not slept much that night, waking up to 
read, and to think about Arthur. I was what he 
wanted to want, did not want, could not ever want, 
and that must have put an end to an old dream 
about the kind of life that he would never have 
because he didn’t really want it. We have all done 
that about somebody, or place, or work, and it’s a 
sad day when you find out that it’s not accident or 
time or fortune but just yourself that kept things 
from you. Years later, when Arthur was telling me 
about “a beautiful model who double-crossed me 
when Pd have given her the money without the 
double cross,” I told him what I had thought that 
night when he blamed my age and his friends for 
not wanting to marry me. He patted my arm and 
said, “Aah. Aah. Sometimes you’re not an ass. 
Why don’t I buy you a pound of caviar?” 


hen I say years later and things like that, 
I am not sure they are accurate. I did 
sometimes make notes in a diary, I have 
a large number of letters from Arthur, | remember 
more about him than I do about most people, and 
I know I can put together the order of his words 


me, and I often mix up the places where we met, 
so that something that might have happened in 
Paris I have possibly transferred to Martha’s Vine- 
yard or Beverly Hills. The passing of time, the fail- 
ure of memory, did not cause those confusions: 
they were always there, perhaps because we never 
shared ordinary days together, more probably be- 
cause everything about his life, the present and the 
past, was in jump-bites: he would tell a story 
about friends but he would start the story in the 
middle; he would ask you to regret a building he 
had just sold when he had not told you he had 
ever owned it; if he told a joke, he would start 
with the last line and go backward; if he wanted 
to talk about a woman he was tired of, he started 
to tell you about another woman he had been 
tired of twenty years before. 

I did piece together a kind of history, but I am 
not sure how much of it happened before I met 
him or after I knew him, since there was no way 
of sorting the past from the present. I knew that 
he didn’t practice law much anymore, but that he 
was always suing somebody or some organization, 
and since that happened at least four or five times 
a-year, I would get the details and the results 
-mixed up. I knew that he had made a lot of 

money, before I met him, as counsel for a large 
drug company in a patent suit and that he took 
stock instead of a legal fee. (It is indicative that 
Molly Howe remembers the legal fight as having 
to do with aspirin and I remember it as ben- 
drine, and it was probably neither.) I knew that 













with accuracy, but time, in his case, skips about for . 


€ was a large investor in the stock market anda _ Arthur rose, grinning with pleasure. 28 


brilliant one. But I only knew that because some- 
time in the first two years I knew him, he said, 
“Where is your money invested?” 

“I don’t have much anymore. I have the house 
on Eighty-second Street, but—” 

“What the hell did you do with all you earned?” 

I said we were on a sensitive subject, the Joe 
McCarthy period and no work in Hollywood, and 
thought we better not get into an argument. 

He said, “Don’t tell me the reasons. Just go up- 
stairs and get me all your records. Checkbooks, 
mortgages, everything. You'll starve in the streets 
without me, that’s where you'll end.” 

The following day I telephoned to say I needed 
my checkbook because I forgot I was leaving in a 
few days for London. Arthur said, “Ill give it to 
you at the airport.” Of course I thought he meant 
the airport in New York and tried to reach him 
when he wasn’t there. He was waiting for me at 
the London airport and swore that he had told me 
that. He had a new Rolls-Royce, his third in about 
two years, and drove me to the hotel. As I was 
signing, and the manager came to greet me, Arthur 
said, “One room, not two, and make it a cheap 
one, Miss Hellman has wasted more money than 
anybody since Hubert Delahantey.” 

It was many references later, and many years, 
before I asked about Hubert Delahantey. It turned 
out he never existed in life: he was a rich Ameri- 
can drunk who threw away all his money and died 
in a Paris garret in a novel Arthur had once 
bought at a French railroad bookstand but whose 
title he couldn’t remember. 


A 


he following night, when the Candide re- 

hearsals were over, Arthur came around to 

the theater to take me to a new restaurant 
somebody had just told him about. After he had 
gone through his usual denunciation of the steak, 
he put my checkbook on the table. 

“From now on you can have fifty percent of 
what you earn. I will invest the rest. You know 
nothing about money and are a disgrace. You'll 
end in a charity hospital and die without a pot to 
piss in or a bone to chew.” , 

I said, “You talk too much about my death. And 
if that’s the way it’s going to be, then it won’t be 
much different from the rest of the world.” 

“You're the kind of fool who has forgotten more- 
than you ever learned,” he said so loudly that the 


‘next table of six upper-class English ladies and 


gentlemen looked down at their plates. 
I said, “The English don’t raise their voices, Ar- 
thur, although they may have other vulgarities.” 
“Fuck the British. I think they were in collusion. 
with the Germans all through the war.” 
At the next table one man spoke to another 
and the second man got up and came to our tat 










He said, “My dear, good sir. During my atten- 
< dance at Harvard, a university situated in Boston, 
the Athens of America, I was middleweight inter- 
collegiate boxing champion and Į am flattered that 
you recognize me. Let me buy you a drink.” 

The man, who was a tall, good-looking example 
of Empire, said he did not wish a drink, but he 
pelled to say that he thought insults to the 
hin their homeland were totally inappropri- 
ate for a foreign guest. Arthur gave a mirthless 
bad-actor laugh and said he wasn’t anybody’s 
- guest: his hotel and this restaurant were gyp joints, 
what the hell did guest mean when you paid your 
way and the billions we spent with the Marshall 
Plan? 

I got up and said, “I’m going to the toilet. Leave 
a note what jail you’re in or what hospital.” 

When I came back Arthur had joined the 
English table and was sitting with his arm around 
the tall gentleman. After he had introduced me he 

whispered that Sir Francis was a distinguished bar- 
rister, they had many friends in common. After 
¿“half an hour I said I was tired and wanted to go 
<“ to bed. 
- Sir Francis said, “You're not going back to the 
toilet?” 

I didn’t much understand that or the giggles that 
went round the table until Arthur, walking me to 
~ the hotel, said, “They didn’t like your saying toilet. 
I don’t either and have always meant to tell you. 
‘Why can’t you say ladies’ room like other people? 
_ Sir Francis didn’t like it for his wife. He said, Tve 
heard of Mrs. Hellman. But even an actress 
needn’t say toilet. ” 

“And what did you say, Arthur?” 

“I said Miss Hellman is a playwright, most dis- 
tinguished, and they made me name the plays. 

<. Anyway, were invited to dine in the country with 
them. tomorrow. Don’t wear that tweed coat. Wear 
‘something quiet, black.” 

When we got to the hotel I said, “I am now go- 
tairs to the toilet and so I won’t be able to 
g country with you tomorrow. If you don’t 
l J em you are a Jew they'll think you’re charm- 
_ ing, but you can even tell them that if you also tell 
them how rich you are and very possibly good 
business for them.” 

We did not mention Sir Francis again until 
many months after we had both returned to New 
York and after somebody told me that Arthur had 
appointed him his representative in London. 

I said, “Nice about you and Sir Francis, Have 
| given him enough business to install a toilet?” 
So you’ve heard about her,” he said. “Want to 
e her picture?” 

took out of his wallet one of the many snap- 
ts he was always taking with the most ex- 
ve of cameras he had just broken. A youngish 
an was standing against a very large house, 
ntire body and face shaded by a trees. 
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“Admit that she’s a beauty,” Arthur said. 
“I can’t see her. You can never see anybody in- 
your pictures.” 
“I should tell you that I may decide to marry her.” 

“Who is she?” 

“She is the niece of Sir Francis. A great beauty. 
I call her Lady Sarah.” 

(He did not lie, I guess. He did call her Lady 
Sarah but it was only last year that I discovered 
her name was not Sarah, she had no title, and nei- 
ther, for that matter, did Sir Francis. Arthur had 
bestowed the titles upon them as a sign of the es- 
teem he then felt.) 

It is a strange side of many women that they are 
jealous even when they do not want the man, but I was 
old enough to watch for that and wait it out. I suppose 
I waited it out without speaking because after a while 
he said, “Don’t worry.” 

I said I wouldn’t and he said he thought I 
should and I asked him why and he said I was 
hiding things and he didn’t like me when I did 
that. After we had batted that around for a tons 
time, he said, “Don’t you, don’t you, well? . . .” 

“Don’t I what?” 

It is hard now to believe that I didn’t know 
what he wanted me to feel and say, and certainly 
the stumbling words, so unlike him, the sadness in 
the face, should have told me. But even if I had 
known in time the minute was gone. 

“Don’t I what?” 

The sadness disappeared. He clipped out the 
words, “Worry about my money. You don’t have 
to. Marry or not I'll take care of you.” 

I said I was having more trouble than usual 
finding out what he was talking about, and when 
he shouted, “My will. After I die. That’s what Pm 
talking about,” I thought it wiser to be off in an- 
other direction. So I asked him what had hap- 
pened to the lady in Philadelphia and the one in- 
Paris, had he told them about Lady Sarah? : 

“Pm through with them. If you ever listened _ 
you’d have known that months ago. Tomorrow 
morning I am flying to Hollywood for a vasec- 
tomy. Between that shit orthodontist and the abor- 
tions, I spent fifteen thousand six hundred dollars 
last year.’ 

The complaints about the orthodontist were old 
stuff but the vasectomy was new. I said, “If you’ re 
getting married, why do you want a vasectomy?” 

“Who wants children in this stinking world? I 
spent my life wondering why they ever had me. | 
Who wants to throw out five thousand six hundred 
dollars on abortions?” 

“You,” I said, “for ladies who pocket four thou- 
sand of it.” 

We were at my front door. I said, “Arthur, y 
know that Hammett lives here now, is very sick 
that means I don’t get much sleep and am 
most of the time. Good night.” 

“So you don’t want to talk about my mar 







































































If it worried you, if you were going to miss me, 
that would be something else. But you're just 
afraid the marriage will cut you out of my will, no 
money for you. I’ve told you, and I'll keep my 
word, Pll take care of you.” 

And he pushed me through my door and went 
down the street. I stood in the kind of anger I 
hadn’t known for many years but which, even as a 
young child, I knew was uncaring of consequence, 
without control, murderous. I ran down the street 
and caught him as he was stepping into a taxi. I 
grabbed his arm and spun him around and spoke 
in the tones of quiet reasonability which have al- 
ways been for me the marks of greatest anger. 
“Stop trying to buy me. You've been doing it too 
long. Not you or my mother’s family or anybody 
else and just maybe because I am frightened it 
could happen. So skip me and have your vasec- 
tomy and your teeth fixed and your face operated 
on again and leave me alone and don’t mention 
money or your goddamn will again.” 

I stopped in pain at what I had let slip. For two 
years I had pretended that I didn’t know that this 
interesting looking man didn’t like his face, had 
had two operations in Hollywood to correct what 
he didn’t like, and neither had corrected anything 
except to make him look assembled. They had taken 
away the lively brightness, the amusing crinkles of 
time, all that had been good. 

He said quietly, “You don’t think the operations 
made me look better?” Then he turned and took a 
long time to pay off the taxi driver and when I saw his 
face the tears had stopped. He took my arm and we 
walked up and down the same Madison Avenue block 
for an hour or so, neither of us speaking. Then, from 
the corner, I saw the light in Hammett’s room go on, 
which meant that the night was over for him. We 
turned down to the house. 

I said, “There would be no meaning to any 
apology, no sense saying I didn’t mean to hurt 
you, because I did. When I get like this it’s better 
to be rid of me.” We shook hands and I went up- 
stairs. 

One likes to think that words are understood, 
that what has been painful or forbidden will not 
happen again. But a few weeks later I had a note 
from Arthur: “I canceled the vasectomy, although 
TH probably have it another time. If then I die on 
the operating table, you'll be a very rich woman.” 


can no longer remember how long after that 
-night we let each other rest in a kind of un- 
=Æ planned moratorium, but long after his death, 
one of his many stockbrokers told me that during 
that time the market had fallen sharply and that 
rthur had put up a good deal of his own money 
io carry the margin account he had insisted I 
have; and sometime during that period a puzzling 


etter arrived from Barclays Bank in London tell-_. sheep.” 


ing me that Mr. Arthur W. A. Cowan had in- 
structed them to notify me that in the event of his 
death securities had been placed in their vaults for 
me, although, of course, they could not reveal the 
nature or the amount. It was with that letter that I 
knew he had understood nothing of what we had 
said on our long walk up and down Madison Ave- 
nue and that there would never again be any point 
in telling him that what was proof of friendship to 
him wasn’t, necessarily, for me. I felt self-righteous 
about that, as I frequently have about other 
people’s money stuff, until Helen, a few days after 
Christmas, showed me a hundred-dollar bill Arthur 
had sent her. 

“My,” she said. 

“If you want to send it back, don’t worry about 
me.” 

“He means no harm,” she said. “You never un- 
derstood that.” 

Helen was a fine cook, the best I’ve ever known, 
and the nicest times we had together were in the 
kitchen. It had long been our habit, if we were 
alone, to make each other a gift dinner: she 
cooked me something I liked and I made her 
something she had come to like, my “foreign 
stuff,” which she pretended she would never learn. 
That night I was making her saffron rice. 

“Buy yourself a new coat with the hundred. You 
need it.” 

“No, I don’t. The hundred dollars came pinned 
to a new coat. It’s too small, of course.” 

Helen was a very big woman and the picture of 
Arthur trying to guess her size made me laugh. 

“The coat be good for my niece. He means well. 
Men are different. You ain’t ever learned that.” 

“Better than we are? Worse?” 

“Different. Where is Mr. Cowan?” 

I thought I knew what she meant. She could 
barely write the alphabet and could spell very few 
words. 

“You can thank him on the phone.” 

“I ain’t worried about thanks and neither is he. 
You ought to write him, it’s a shame. He’s doing 
what we all must do, come soon, come late, getting 
ready for the summons, and you ought to put out 
a hand.” 

That kind of talk was a part of her Catholic 
convert nature. It had happened before! If I ar- 
gued with her there was a chance of depriving her 


of what she needed, but to be silent made hypoc- _ 


risy between us and she had often played at seeing 
which she could catch me at. But now, although I 
only half understood, I was disturbed. 

“Getting ready for the summons? What do you 
mean?” 

When she didn’t answer me, I said, “You talk 
too much about death. And he’s a Jew. We don’t 
get ready for the summons.” 

“Jew, not Jew. Nobody’s anything. We all lost 










I had heard this many times before and I knew 
I could annoy her by quoting the Reverend Whit- 
er, a famous Negro backwoods preacher of her 
childhood and my mother’s. “Sheep? The Rever- 
end Whittier didn’t like sheep. He said, ‘Rise up 
nd make yourself in the image of the lion. Throw 
off the shackles, grab away the whip, cut the 
ins of your oppressors as the lion would spring 
, sure,” she said, “sure enough. If we took 
away the whip and cut the chains the white man 
would atom us out.” 
I laughed because I knew she wouldn’t like it. 
~ She said, “I ain’t talking about black nor white. 
I'm talking Bible, the summons to the Lord. The 
horn’s over the hill but Mr. Cowan’s been hearing 
it for years.” 

“Mr. Cowan’s been hearing nothing but the siz- 
zling of steaks, the crackle of money, and airplane 
engines. What are you talking about?” 

“Write him,” she said. “Tell him my coat’s fine 

nd the money too.” 

All my life, beginning at birth, I have taken 
orders from black women, wanting them and 
“resenting them, being superstitious the few times 
I disobeyed. So I did write about the money and 
the coat and for months received no answer. 
But in June of that year, a few months after 
Helen, Hammett, and I moved to Martha’s Vine- 
yard, I had a note from Arthur saying he'd like to 
come up for my birthday. I postponed telling Dash 

at he was coming. He had never met Arthur but 
he didn’t like visitors, didn’t like their seeing how 
sick he was, and would disappear into his part of 
‘the house during any visit. In any case, I didn’t ex- 
pect Cowan until the twentieth, and so on the sev- 
enteenth of June, returning from market with a good 
‘many packages, I was surprised and nervous when I 
‘saw a Rolls-Royce parked in the drive. 

Dash was sitting in the living room. Before I 
spoke he put up a warning hand and pointed out- 

e to the terrace. The local chief of police was 

here watching a figure in the distance running up 
and down the beach. 
_ “What’s happened? Cowan was coming in a few 
_ days. I forgot to tell you. . .” 
Dash said, “He came in here all done up in a 
orcycle helmet, carrying a gun. He pointed the 
un at me and said, ‘Put ’em up, sir, and hand 
ver the jewelry. It didn’t worry me because I 
ow a toy gun when I see it, but it worries the 
ce because he did the same thing at the gas 
tation where they don’t know a toy gun.” 
< Dash was a good-natured man, but in the last, 
ffering years almost anything was too much 


, “Sorry. What should I do?” 
is down on the beach doing push-ups or 
Go upstairs and bring down the toy 


A Man of Unnecessary 


When I came back with it—it was sitting on top” 
of the collected works of Yeats—Hammett went out 
to the terrace and from the window I could see 
him and the police chief looking at the gun and 
speaking words I couldn’t hear. The policeman 
took the gun, waved at me through the window, 
and climbed the steps to his car. 

Hammett went to his end of the house and I fol- 
lowed him up the stairs, bracing myself against the 
fall I always thought he would have. He put him- 
self on the bed and stared at me as he always did 
when the years had done nothing to convince him 
that he knew much about me. 

I said, “I didn’t know he was coming today.” 

He closed his eyes. I said, “Is something the 
matter? Can I get you something?” 

“No. I’m just thinking that for the first time in 
my life Pve met a crazy man who is pretending 
that he is crazy and wondering why you never see 
danger. Maybe it’s what saves you. Let me know 
when he leaves.” 

Arthur stayed for three days. He never asked 
about Hammett, Hammett never asked about him. 
On the last day of the visit, we took a picnic lunch 
to an ocean beach. After he had done his push- 
ups, taken his mile run, we had a nice day, full of 
disconnected talk about people and places, an oc- 
casional passing reference to Lady Sarah. On the 
ride home Arthur fished out a folded check from 
the glove compartment. It was made out to me for 
ten thousand dollars. 

“What’s this about?” 

“Its not a birthday present. You earned it. Re- 
member the Soloway case, the lawsuit I told you 
about? You said maybe I should just tell the truth 
because I’d get anything else mixed up.” 

He laughed with pleasure at the memory and I 
tried to remember which of the many lawsuits was 
called Soloway. “Well, only a first-rate shyster 
mind like yours could have thought that up. I won 
the case and that’s your part. You'll need it when I 
die.” 

“Are you going to die again?” 

“You're not to ask questions because they’ve for- 
bidden me to answer.” 

“They?” 

“Yes, this time, they. I have taken an important 
job with the government and an oath not to reveal 
what it’s about. I am telling you that much be- 
cause my travels may seem odd to you from now 
on.” 

“Odder than usual?” 

“Odder than usual. That’s why I want you to 
have the check. If I am killed, of course, there will 
be more for you, the securities at Barclays Bank.” _ 

I waited until that night, always his choice fo: 
driving because he could reach higher speeds, ar 
put his check in the glove compartment. of his ¢ 
As he came up the steps with his bags and 
into his car, I said, “I don’t like CIA spy stuff 






















































where, Arthur, and I am too old to waste time 
talking about how such people are needed, I guess, 
in every country. I don’t ever want another fight 
with you, so this will be the last time. . .” 

He said, quietly, “Mark Howe said the same 
thing a few days ago. He believed that I don’t lie. 
Do you?” 

“Yes.” 

“I don’t work for the CIA. I never even heard 
about them until Mark explained. I don’t like 
people who spy on other people either. It’s not the 
CIA I am working for and I swear to it. But I owe 
you and Mark the truth. My new bosses did ques- 
tion me about both of you. I said you were about 
as radical as rice and Mark was the most distin- 
guished man at Harvard and if I had to listen to 
one word against either of you, then to hell with 
the whole thing. They're gentlemen, my new 
bosses, and they apologized.” 

I said I was glad they were gentlemen and then, 
somehow touched, I said I didn’t have to know 
what foolishness he was up to and I didn’t want to 
part with him ever. 

He said, “Were never going to part. I always 
knew that,” and the car roared out of the drive- 
way. 

T eiche Mark the next morning and asked 
him who he thought “they” were. He said he 
didn’t know, couldn’t believe the job was of any 
importance because he was going on the assump- 
tion that nobody with any sense would allow Ar- 
thur to make decisions, except in the field of law, 
and he wasn’t even sure about that. 


bout a year later, on the opening night of 
Simone Signoret’s production of The Little 
Foxes in Paris, I made the guess that the 
job had something to do with the Common Mar- 
ket, although there was never anything to prove 
that true. Arthur had ordered twenty tickets for the 
opening night and was sitting next to Jean Mon- 
net, who in the few minutes I spoke to him after 
the play told me that he found Arthur “a brilliant 
financier” and so did “other countries.” I was too 
sad about the evening to ask the questions that 
probably wouldn’t have been answered anyway. I 
wanted only to get out of the Théâtre Sarah Bern- 
hardt. 
I had arrived for the last two weeks of rehears- 
als. Arthur met me at Orly Airport and we had a 
good evening. His love of Paris was always a 
pleasant thing to watch, but it was the last good 
evening I was to have until I left Paris the day af- 
t the opening of the play. 
Much in the theater always goes wrong (it’s as if 
m the beginning it was intended that way), but 
I had never before seen so much go bad so early: 
_ it was an awkward, too literal translation of the 
play; it was in a theater meant for a pageant or an 








“OK, Arthur, I see what’s coming.” 






ice show; the set, which was intended only to show =- 
the middle-class indifference of a woman who had 
all her life been on her way to another house, was 
cluttered and decorated with the largest and most. 
demanding objects I had ever seen on a stage; and _ 
the Texas sombreros chosen for Alabama bankers 
became a large and dangerous argument between 
Simone and me when, of course, they were only a 
small symbol of our irritation with each other. 

Simone Signoret is an intelligent, charming 
woman, as remarkable in front of a camera as she 
is bewildered by a stage. Not knowing much 
makes many people in the theater turn natural 
sense and humility into nonsense and pretense. It 
is understandable, it is sad, but it is also difficult 
and tiresome. And I am often no good with actors 
or directors. I do not speak when I should, speak 
out when I shouldn’t; I praise in order to hide 
complaints and that is recognized; and my man- 
ners grow excessively good to hide anger that can’t 
be hidden. And I thus offend more than if I had 
had an open fight. 

Every evening, after rehearsals, Arthur came to 
the theater to take me to dinner, bewildered, he 
told me later, at a side of me he had never seen; 
before. I would sit silent, unable to eat the good 
food, drinking too much of the wine, smiling at the 
wrong places in his complicated stories, shaking 
my head when I should have laughed. The night 
before the official opening his patience was coming 
to an end: why did I worry about an old play 
when he had made me enough money to live well 
for the next few years? Why did I make faces 
about his newest diet, buttermilk with melted but- 
ter and cheese? Did I want to see a picture of 
Lady Sarah in a sable coat he had bought her? 
Why was there a copy of Büchner on my bed table 
when I knew how he hated Germans? Had I read 
Candy in the French edition he had given me? I 
must tell him immediately what I thought of 
Candy. There was justice in his impatience, but the 
questions were provocative. I was tired and so, try- 
ing not to answer him, I wrote on the back of the 
menu, “Arthur is a man of unnecessary things. _ 
That’s sad, but there’s no cure. Did I make that up 
or have I read it?” oe 

He said, “I’ve asked you three times. What do 
you think of Candy?” 

“A nasty way to make a buck.” And waited for 
the trouble. 

I don’t think he heard me because he said, 
“Roscoe Pound saved me. At the end of my first 
year in Harvard Law School I didn’t have enough 
money to come back for the second. Pound called 
me in and said he’d find the money for me to get 
through. That was before I married the tennis 
player whose family had never read a book. They ~ 
wouldn’t have liked Candy, either. The ignorant | 
bastards.” i 
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“I only started out to say I have been faithful to 
you in my fashion, Cynara, you and the Harvard 
Law School, and not much else.” (As I write these 
words I would not believe them, but I have a let- 
ter, written about a week later, in which they are 
repeated exactly as they came that night.) “I get 
tired of other women.” 

“What’s happened to Lady Sarah and the mar- 
riage?” 

“So Pound got the law school to make me the 
loan and when he called me in to tell me I could 
stay, well, I can’t tell you . . . Anyway, I cried so 
hard afterward that I hit a guy in the cafeteria 
who asked me why my eyes were red. When I die, 
I will take good care of my sister, I hate the rest of 
my family, but PI leave her enough so she can 
support them, and then the rest is for the Harvard 
Law School and you.” 

I said, “Why don’t you do things while you’re 
alive and then not so many people would look for- 
ward to your death, which may be the longest in 
history?” 

“OK,” he said, “Ill buy you a house.” 

“I have a house.” 

“Then you'll have two houses. You’re no prob- 
lem, but what should I do for the Harvard Law 
School?” 

I started to say fuck the Harvard Law School, 
Pve got other problems, but I said, without inter- 
est, “Maybe a scholarship as a thank you to 
Pound?” 

He got to his feet, pulled me up, embraced me until 
I lost my breath. “Wonderful. When it comes to the 
clinches, you’re not such an ass. That’s just what PI 
do. Now stop being so sad about Foxes, I promise you 
I am never going to marry Lady Sarah.” 


few months later he told me something 

about the scholarship and I think he re- 

membered to tell me because we were on 
our way to dine with Ben Kaplan, a member of 
the Harvard Law faculty. Arthur was in a gay, 
charming good humor that night—he liked lawyer 
academics, respected them—until a man sitting next 
to him spoke of Goethe. Then one of the storms 
that came across the ocean of his years broke with 
tornado force, more out of control than I had ever 
seen before, without sense or reason, from depths 
_.so unknown and frightening that even these 
strangers turned aside in pity or embarrassment. 
_ Arthur was shouting to a silent table that Goethe 
_ was an old German ass, like all Germans, past and 
present. Then a woman, maybe the bravest or the 
silliest, asked about Bach and Beethoven and I 
knew immediately that would make things worse 
~ because Arthur didn’t like women to speak when 
he was angry, maybe because middle- and upper- 
_ class men had convinced him against his will that 
women shouldn’t be shouted at or knocked to the 
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floor. He »uddenly grew dangerously quiet as he 
told her that nobody was sure Bach and Beethoven 
were Germans, and anyway they were musicians 
and what did that have to do with thinking? 

I was, as I had been many times before, torn 
with shame that he was my friend and a strong 
desire not to deny or desert him. So I made the 
wrong, nervous remark: I said it all came back to 
Arthur’s never having forgiven the Germans for- 
producing Karl Marx. The quiet tone was gone 
again: Arthur told the table that my ancestors 
were German, that I had, therefore, inherited the 
national villainies, that my grandmother’s name 
was Marx and therefore I was related to Karl 
Marx, and was even numbskull enough to like 
Heine. Still mistakenly intent on diverting him—it 
sometimes could be done and then he was grateful 
for the extended hand—I said that I had always 
liked Heine’s remark that when the Germans made 
a revolution they would first have to ask per- 
mission. Arthur shouted at me that even I should 
know that Heine meant the Nazi revolution be- 
cause Heine was an early Nazi and he wouldn’t 
any longer sit at a table with me or anybody else 
who had an ounce of German blood. 

It was that night, at that table, as I watched him 
leave the Kaplan house and move down toward 
the beach, that I knew something had gone wrong 
with Arthur, now forever: the inside lines that hold - 
most of us together had slackened or broken and 
bad trouble was ahead. The early deprivations, the 
lost belief that money solved the problems of his 
life, the wild traveling about, the women, perhaps 
even the mysterious new job, maybe all of it or 
only some, certainly much I didn’t know about, 
had made the life into a line on a fishing reel that 
tangled and couldn’t be untangled, held by a hand 
that didn’t have the sense or the courage to cut the 
line and tie it together in another place. But I had . 
to cut the line of me where it crossed ard tangled 
with his, and that night I did it, although, I am 
glad to say, he never knew it happened. 

I was not angry that night, I was never to be. 
angry with him again. It was no longer possible to. 
pay him the compliment of anger, and I think he — 
knew it and was worried about it. We saw less of 
each other, but in that next year and a half I had 
more affectionate letters than ever before, and. 
once he arrived late at night, directly off a Euro- “ 
pean plane, with a charming gold pin, and once he 
told me he had used the securities in my name at- 
Barclays Bank but not to worry because he had in- 
creased my inheritance in his will, and once he 
told me that I. was his best friend and that he 
loved me, and a number of times we had pleasant 
evenings and he became, for the first time, almost. : 
a suitor, as if he was looking for the affection he 
felt he had lost. He had not lost it. The truth was- 
more important to us both: he had become to me 
a man of unnecessary things and often I felt that- 










































e knew what he was, was gallant about the pain 
caused him, and tried to hide it from himself 
ith new cars, new houses, new friends, new 
omen. half forgotten at the minute they were half 
ed, new faces for himself, teeth set and reset, 
/en new writers, here and in France, subsidized 
oo long for their always shabby talents, new 
, new stocks, a new city or village or ocean 
he liked so much one year and disliked so 
uch the next. 


he last time I ever saw him was an August 
week he came to stay with me in Martha’s 
M. Vineyard. An old friend of mine was there, 
e liked her, and the three of us had a pleasant 
me. We raced to many beaches in his newest 
‘olls-Royce, the old having been bought a year 
efore, we walked, we climbed cliffs where he 
would be waiting for me at the top to say that 
ven if I was six years older than he I was still in 
ad shape, and he would prove that further by 
unning down the cliff and for a mile stretch on 
he beach, the fine powerful body no heavier, he 
said, than when he had been young. And for once 
there were no boring lectures about new diets: he 
ate the delicious stuff that Helen cooked and 
issed her after each meal. 

“said to her, “Mr. Cowan looks fine, doesn’t 


she stared at me and fished out of her pocket a 
iece of paper. It read, “Before I fly tonight to 
"aris, Air France, Flight 972, I wish to bequeath to 
Jelen Henderson in case of my demise the sum of 
en thousand dollars in repayment for her kindness 
during these years.” 

- [ laughed. “He does that often, with all the la- 

dies he likes.” 

“It’s not nice,” she said. 

A few hours later, Helen and I walked with him 

he carried his luggage to the car. I said, “Have 

ood trip.” 

ehind me, Helen said, “Ies not nice, this piece 

per about the money.” 

I said, “Oh, what difference does it make?” 

He kissed us both, said something about coming 

visit his new apartment in Torremolinos about 

hich I had not previously heard, and started the 

ine. I don’t think he heard Helen say, “Drive 

low, Mr. Cowan. Pray the summons back.” 

On November 11, 1964, I came into a hotel in 

xico City to hear myself paged. The voice said 

Cowan was dead, killed instantly when the 

-Royce was smashed in Seville. But the acci- 

nt was not in Seville and he had not died in- 

and he had not been driving the Rolls- 

will was ever found, but Lady Sarah 

lady from the Philadelphia party of 
e up with old letters, almost ex- 
’s, and collected large sums of 























money. In time, I asked Helen if she didn’t want : 
to present her note for collection, the going was _ 
good, and for a while she pretended not to know — 
what I was talking about. Then one day she told ` 
me she had torn up the note as we stood saying ` 
good-bye to him that last day at the car door. 

The conflicting details of the accident, why a will 
disappeared that he certainly wrote and rewrote 
through the years, the failure even to find out 
what job he had been doing for what agency, all 
are to this day unexplained. If his life was puz- 
zling, he entrusted the memory of it to people who 
have kept it that way. He has disappeared. I do 
not believe he would have wanted it that way. 
And he was not six years younger than I, he was 
two years older, and there was a girl with him 
when he died. She was unharmed in the accident, 
she was nineteen years old, and she was Ger- 
man. 


A LANGUAGE 
I NEVER LEARNED 


There is a flat street 
where the rain falls 
and no puddles form. 


Hosts of men 
with broken noses 
sit at cafés, 


speaking a language 
I never learned. 
It is not the language 


of men. 
They smile at the women 
whom they cannot smell. 


The moon, caught 
for a split second 
by a single raindrop, 


breaks into countless pieces 
countless times, still 
it is always the moon. 


by Mark Rudman | 























SPEED, SEX. AND HEROES 


Seven days and nights at the payin 500 








by William Mcliwain 


“In an automated society, there’s little 
that a man can do to vent his hostilities. 
What can he do—kick the machine? 
Stock car fans feel that they have little 
control over what’s happening to them. 
They want to identify with Richard Petty, 
who has complete control.” 


Daytona Beach, Florida 

It is nearly midnight, hurting-cold, bonfires 
streaking the darkness for two and a half miles, 
and farm pickup trucks, U-Haul vans, family au- 
-tomobiles, wreckers, growling jacked-up street rac- 
ers, converted school buses, motorcycles, and a 
> magnificent black hearse pour through the tunnel 
into the infield of the Daytona International 
Speedway, jamming side by side to park in the 
grass. Rock music, raunchy and joyous, covers the 
might, louder than the country laments (“Sugar, 
< don’t never leave me again”) coming from the 
< pickup trucks. In the back of an EZ Haul truck, 
two stereo speakers are set up near the tailgate 
and eight teen-agers are dancing, a red-haired boy 
and a striking dark-haired girl driving their hips at 
each other, the crowd of kids on the ground shout- 
ing, and older men, admiring or leching, perhaps 


both, move nearer the truck, a few of them trying 
to pick up the beat, staggering with their beer and 
whooping, “Oooooeeee! Ooooooceeeeee!” And the 
cars and trucks arrive all night long. 

Where are the sociologists and the psychiatrists 
when we need them? I can give you only the 
straightforward facts: It is dark and cold, still thir- 
teen hours before the start of the Daytona 500, the 
biggest stock car race in the world. It will be at- 
tended by 103,800 persons and it offers $236,325 in 
prize money. The qualifying record, set three years 
ago by Cale Yarborough in a Mercury, is 194 
mph, which will suggest that these “stock” cars are 
not precisely like your stock car. The speedway oc- 
cupies 455 acres, with parking for 75,000 automo- 
biles, and has a 2.5-mile asphalt track. On this 
track, forty drivers will attempt to race 500 miles 
tomorrow. The majority of them will not finish: 
their garishly decaled $20,000 to $30,000 automo- 
biles will fail them. 

What’s happening here? The liquor-drinking, 
God-fearing, coon-hunting, short-haired, fried- 
chicken-eating redneck stock car fan and his 
honey, pointy-breasted, fixed-up special for the 
race . . . they are going to lie down in this infield 
like lambs with these atheist, long-haired, bushy- 
bearded kids with their free-love girls wearing 
blue jeans and no brassieres. The old-time stock 
car fan is being subjected to pressures of change: 








They come not only from the world in general but 
om his own heroes. Hell, can’t he walk over by 
e garage and find Richard Petty standing next to 
Dodge, No. 43, with sideburns down his jaw- 
bones and.a big new moustache? And you don’t 
win 148 Grand National races, boy, being no 
freak. The hair ain’t hurt Richard. And Cale Yar- 
borough, as good an old boy as you ever want to 
see from Timmonsville, South Carolina—Cale don’t 
look half bad when you get used to it, that corn- 
silk hair covering both his ears. 
As for the kids’ turning out in great numbers, it 
is far more likely to happen at this track than, say, 


me Bristol, Tennessee, or North Wilkesboro, North 
Carolina. The natives here are more understanding 


and the Atlantic Ocean, a diversion, is four miles 
east. But the biggest reason is that Daytona is a 
long-running spectacle, offering races of various 
types for three weeks before the big Daytona 500. 
It is an “occasion,” a reason for going somewhere, 
taking along tape decks, speakers, a few friends, 
beer, and maybe a little pot to smoke. Sort of a 
rock festival with 500-horsepower engines. 
Certainly for many fans—both young and old— 
the race itself is incidental. On Race Day some 
sunbathe on the tops of trucks; some fall asleep; 
some drink beer or bourbon all day and forget to 
watch. But for whatever reasons, more and more 
fans come each year—to Daytona and to big and 
small tracks all across the country. During 1973, 
more spectators in the United States will watch au- 
-tomobile racing than professional football or base- 
ball or basketball. Only horse racing, with its lure of 
pari-mutuel betting, will have greater attendance. 
Why does automobile racing, oftentimes a mo- 
notonous sport, draw such big crowds? There are a 
number of heavy cerebral theories, but for the mo- 
ment consider that it offers speed, sex, heroes, al- 
cohol, and adulation. 
Here is what a visitor finds during the week of 
the Daytona 500. On Atlantic Avenue, a gaudy 
north-south strip that runs beside the Atlantic 
` Ocean, motel signs read, WELCOME RACE FANS. . . 
WELCOME STP . . . WELCOME ABC SPORTS . . . WEL- 
COME UNION 76. At the Silver Beach Inn, a pair of 
huge racing tires stand together in the lobby. 
Along the strip, topless dancers shake and an all- 
- girl rock band rocks, but two of the places drawing 


the best crowds offer shows featuring interviews 


with racing drivers. A radio commercial says, “If 
you're not as avid a race fan as your husband, 
pick up some needlework at Charley’s to pass 
away the time. Make a pit stop at Charley’s.” A 


< white Cadillac “pimpmobile,” down from New 


a York, perhaps, or Atlanta, cruises the strip at 3 
AM. The movie 43—The Petty Story is showing at 
h 
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some movie, with Richard Petty playing himself, 
but an ad shows a girl saying, “Racing is a man- 
size game, Mister! You play it with busted bones. 
and miles of scar tissue to get your RPM up!” At 
Mac’s Famous Bar, a girl in a pink miniskirt 
pushes through a tough-looking crowd with trays 
of beer. A bed sheet hangs against the side wall 
and films of past 500-mile races are being pro- 
jected onto it. “Petty’s got him!” hollers a man. 
“Nah!” says another. 

I should pause right here and put down some 
rudimentary information about stock car racing, in 
case you’re ever in Mac’s and want to strike up a 
conversation. First, stock cars are not to be con- 
fused with the Indianapolis 500 cars, the low, ex- 
otic, wide-wheeled racers with open cockpits. In 
appearance, stock cars are like the Fords, Chevro-. 
lets, Mercurys, Dodges, and Plymouths that you 
see everywhere. There are minor differences—no 
headlights or taillights, no glass in the windows; 
the doors are welded shut, and the interior has a 
single bucket seat for the driver and an elaborate 
crisscross of padded steel bars that keep the car. 
from crushing him if it should hit a wall or flip. 
over. But the lines are the same as the car you can 
buy from a dealer. The magnificent engines, of: 
course, are not. 

Stock car racing started in the South, and in th 
early days some of the top performers also dealt ini 
moonshine whiskey. They drove the souped-up 
jacked-up 1940 and 1950 Fords that screamed ou 
of the hills at night running a hundred miles an 
hour, sometimes without lights, carrying their whis- 
key to the cities. It was natural, then, that with 
their great skills they took these fine automobiles 
to quarter-mile and half-mile dirt tracks and raced 
for money. As stock car racing has become “re- 
spectable”—a multimillion-dollar business—these 
whiskey cars are often referred to now as the 
“family cars” of the early racers. 

The National Association for Stock Car Aut 
Racing (always called NASCAR) was formed 
twenty-five years ago, and it has spread across 
much of the United States as a sanctioning bod: 
for races. There are several divisions of NASCAR. 
The tops is the Winston Cup Grand National Divi 
sion, the major leagues of stock car racing. Afte: 
the race here on Sunday, the second of the seaso: 
there will be twenty-nine more Winston Cup race: 
this year, nearly every Sunday, extending as far as- 
Michigan and California, winding up on Novem 
ber 4 with a 500-mile race in College Station 
Texas. : 

There are good drivers who have raced for years 
and have never won a Grand National race. Tha 
gives you an idea of the fantastic dominance of th 
sport by folk hero Richard Petty, a hard 
North Carolinian with a pearly grin who ha 
148. For comparison, here are the figures for | 
other “big-name” drivers: Bobby Allison, 

















































Bobby Isaac, 41; Cale Yarborough, 14; Buddy 
Baker, 7. David Pearson, a tough thirty-eight-year- 
old driver from Spartanburg, South Carolina, is 
closest to Petty; he has won 67 races. (And Pear- 
son has been picked by a panel of “expert” writers 
to win Sunday’s race here.) 

The money in Grand National racing can be 
big. Bobby Allison was the top money winner last 
year with $274,995; Petty was second with 
$240,515. In the fifteen years that he has been rac- 
ing, Petty, who is thirty-five, has won $1,378,648— 
an average of nearly $92,000 a season. 

On the other hand, a run-of-the-mill driver may 
make $20,000 to $30,000 a year in prize money. 
And out of that must come expenses—the upkeep 
of his car, all of his travel costs, and the wages of 
mechanics, if he can afford any. 

The aim, always, is to attract a_high-rolling 
sponsor. Drivers and sponsors won’t talk specifics, 
but it is reported that Coca-Cola is putting up 
$100,000 this year for Bobby Allison to go racing 
in a 1973 Chevrolet with Coca-coLa emblazoned 
on its sides. And Petty has a hefty backer in Andy 
Granatelli and his oil additive, STP. But a lesser 
driver has to settle for a small-time sponsor, if he 
can find one at all. Then, by doing most of his 
own work and holding expenses down, he may 
break even for a year’s hard work. 

The tracks on which Grand National races are 
run vary in length from approximately a half-mile 
at Martinsville, Virginia, to 2.66 miles at Talla- 
dega, Alabama. Generally speaking, the longer the 
track, the greater the speed of the cars. In 1969- 
1970, the days of the so-called “winged cars”— 
those with high stabilizers on the rear end—speeds 
were approaching 200 miles an hour on the “super 
tracks” such as Daytona and Talladega. But for 
several reasons, including the vain hope that lesser 
drivers would have a better chance, NASCAR de- 
liberately cut the speed of the cars. This was done 
by requiring restrictor plates on the carburetors, 
with different size openings for different style en- 
gines, thus limiting the amount of fuel and air the 
engine can receive. For that reason, the speeds 
Sunday will be in the 180s, rather than the 190s. 


Tuesday 
It. is a warm, cloudless afternoon. In the vast 
field at the western end of the speedway, campers 
sunbathe, cook, work on motorcyles, and visit each 
other. It is much like driving into a national park 
and seeing license plates from all over North 
America and sleeping accommodations that range 
from two-person tents to expensive trailers. 
A middle-aged couple sit under a canvas awn- 
ing, warming tomato soup on a Coleman stove. 
Farther on, nine young men from Ohio cluster 
about an old white school bus and a red van, 
drinking beer and working on their motorcycles. 















“We put in forty dollars apiece,” their leader says, 
“and that paid for a new engine for the bus and 
fifteen cases of beer. All the beer’s gone but we 
only have to put in fifteen dollars more for the 
whole trip—gas and more beer and all.” 

Their leader, who weighs 270 pounds and ap- 


pears to be about twenty-four, says he likes it here 


because it is a friendly place. “He got in some 
trouble at Indy,” one of the group says. “That 
was an accident,” the leader says. “I like a quiet 
time. You want a beer?” What happened at In- 
dianapolis, he explains, was that a man pushed 
him; he hit the man; two cops hit him; he hit the 
two cops; six cops put him in a straitjacket. “It was 
all an accident,” he says. He opens another beer. 
“Are you going to the parties in the infield?” he 
asks. “Some girls told us there'll be some good 
ones.” 

At the racetrack itself fans stream in and out of 
the grandstands, even though there is no racing to- 
day. Drivers are on the track running practice laps, 
trying to wring out another mile or two of speed. 
Coming down the asphalt ramp from the high 
stands is a blond, wearing a red jersey playsuit cut 


like a tank bathing suit. In her left hand she car- = 


ries an almost empty bottle of Beefeater gin and 
an almost empty bottle of Seagram’s; in her right 
she carries a glass of gin. She is barefoot, burned 
pink by the sun, and walking well. A few steps be- 
hind her, not walking as well, is a barefoot man in 
shorts, with just the beginning of a pot belly. He is 
saying something to her that sounds like “Shoog.” 

The spectators are of all shapes, ages, and man- 
ner. Why are they here? Why will 103,800 persons 
sit for hours in the cold on Sunday? Says Dr. Je- 
remy Nahum, a Boston psychiatrist with faculty 
appointments at Harvard and Tufts and a broad 
knowledge of automobile racing, “There’s a mystique 
about stock car racing. It evolved from something il- 
licit [driving bootleg whiskey cars] into a popular 
sport. A man who was clever enough to evade the law, 
which was seen as an unreasonable power, would be 
viewed as a folk hero. The retaliatory pleasure in mak- 
ing a fool of a seemingly more powerful, forbidding 
figure had immense appeal. 

“To the men at the races, the car is the person- 
ification of virility. The women are not primarily 
interested in machines the way the men are. It 
doesn’t have as strong an appeal for the female 
psyche. The women are there more ornamentally 

. . more in a decorative sense.” 

Dr. Richard Proctor is a psychiatrist who works 
right in the heart of stock car country as chairman 
of the department of psychiatry at Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina. He says, “In our culture there are very few 
socially acceptable ways that we can ventilate our 
feelings of aggression and hostility. Thats why 
someday I’m going to write a learned treatise on 
the therapeutic value of umpires and referees to 
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our society. You should have seen me at the bas- 
ketball tournament last week—I was a mess, holler- 
ing at the referees. People probably said, ‘Look at 
that crazy psychiatrist!’ But it’s good for us. 

“In an automated society, there’s little that a 
man can do to vent his hostilities. What can he 
do—kick the machine? Stock car fans feel that they 
have little control over what’s happening to them. 
They want to identify with Richard Petty, who has 
complete control. Look at Richard out there in his 
Dodge, controlling it, passing cars at 180 miles an 
hour. . . . The fan puts himself in Richard Petty’s 
place and it makes him feel like a man.” 


Wednesday 

Most of the drivers have been here for a week 
or ten days, working with their crews on their au- 
tomobiles and running practice laps on the track. 
In mid-morning it is sunny, in the low seventies, 
and drivers are walking about the garage area, 
some still in street clothes, others in fireproof rac- 
ing suits. A. J. Foyt, who has won the Indianapolis 
500 three times and who won this race last year, 
stands beside his gold and red Chevrolet, joking 
with a mechanic who is firing a water pistol at an- 
other mechanic. Foyt races in only a few big- 
money stock car events; most of the season he 
drives an Indianapolis-type car, racing on another 
circuit. “This is a brand-new car,” Foyt says, “and 
it’s taking a while to get it right.” 

Richard Petty, who is wearing navy blue pants 
with a slight flair, black cowboy boots, and a print 
shirt, has a tiny pocket knife in his right hand. He 
picks at a thin white line that separates the red 
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and blue of his 1973 Dodge. “The car’s not han- 
dling good,” he says. “Can’t tell what’s wrong. But 
we’re working on it.” 

Small white letters on the left rear of Petty’s car 
read, MADE IN LEVEL CROSS, an inscription that, 
however brief, would be understood by any South- 
ern stock car fan. His car has been put together, 
piece by piece, body and engine, in Petty’s pine- 
woods manufacturing plant, adjacent to his home 
in Level Cross, North Carolina. Thirty men work 
there, building “stock” racing cars, and one of 
them is Duck Holder, a mechanic who learned to 
make moonshine whiskey when he was fourteen. 
Duck is proud of the new car, which he values at 
$30,000. “It’s the best car we ever built.” 

Benny Parsons of Ellerbe, North Carolina, a 
good driver who is not nearly so well established 
as Foyt and Petty, has been running practice laps 
on the big track and he pulls his red No. 72 into 
the garage stall. It is booming and snorting and 
blasting, as all these cars do, making it seem im- 
possible that drivers and mechanics could make 
themselves understood. But they can. Travis Car- 
ter, Benny’s twenty-three-year-old chief mechanic, 
who would like to be a driver himself, sticks his 
red head into the car, close to Benny’s face. He 
goes to the engine, does something, and Benny sig- 
nals that he’s ready to go out again. 

“It’s getting better,” Travis says, “but we got to 
get more speed. Benny’s running 178—you got to 
run at least 180 here.” 

In the parlance of stock car racing, Parsons is 
neither a “hot dog” nor a “stroker.” The “hot 
dogs” win most of the races, driving the finest, 
best-maintained cars, almost always with heavy fi- 














































- nancial backing. They ride the “high groove” (the 
upper part) of the banked track, dueling each 
other; a flagman mounted on a stand will wave at 
-slower cars to move down nearer the track’s apron 
to let the “hot dogs” whistle by. 
The “strokers,” on the other hand, drive onto 
the track knowing they have no chance of winning. 
They plug away, not extending their engines too 
much, and hope to finish the race. They usually 
pick up a little prize money each time. The etymo- 
logy of “stroker” is uncertain. One mechanic ex- 
plains, perhaps whimsically, that a stroker races so 
slowly that he can sit back comfortably, maybe in 
seventeenth place, and masturbate. Another me- 
chanic says, “Well, you know, he just sits back 
there and strokes. Maybe it comes from piston 
strokes. He ain’t trying to race hard, he’s just 
stroking.” 
A great racing driver has to have many quali- 
ties: magnificent reflexes (at 180 mph the car 
directly in front of him spins), an uncanny “feel” 
for his car (how hard can he push it? is anything 
starting to go wrong?), nerve, judgment, and tre- 
-mendous stamina (the temperature inside the car 
reaches 135 degrees on Southern tracks in mid- 
summer). You will hear drivers say, “I passed him 
‘and he was sitting low in the seat,” meaning the 
man had wilted. 
No racing driver can be timid, but some are 
known to be bolder than others. Cale Yarborough 
is one. “He drives a car hard,” Travis Carter ex- 
plains. “He’ll take a chance.” A member of Petty’s 
crew concurs: “Cale tears up a lot of sheet metal 
out there. But you give him a car that'll run 200 
and Cale will drive it 200.” 
Wearing a cowboy hat, dungaree pants, and 
sharp-toed cowboy boots, Cale Yarborough is 
standing beside his new Chevrolet. He is a friendly 
man who speaks quietly. Asked about his boldness, 
or courage, he says, “Oh, I don’t know. I don’t 
know whether I have any more than anybody else 
>... but you won’t win without it. I never set out 
-to do anything but win in my life. I never got in a 
¿car thinking I'd finish second.” 
-= The man who owns Cale’s Chevrolet, Junior 
Johnson, used to race exactly that way himself. Ju- 
nior, who quit racing seven years ago, grew up in 
Wilkes County, North Carolina, which at the time 
produced more moonshine whiskey than any other 
ounty in the United States—and some of the finest 
rivers. Junior won the Daytona 500 in 1960 and 
è perfected a technique that has been used ever 
since on the long tracks—“drafting” and “sling- 
shotting.” He found that a slower car can keep up 
with a fast car by getting directly behind it, almost 
touching it, thus escaping wind resistance. That’s 
“drafting.” At 180 to 190 mph. The object is for 
the slower car, at the last possible moment, to 
“sling-shot” past the leader and win the race. 
Junior and Cale understand each other. On Sun- 





day, Cale will be driving Junior’s car hard. Or, as 

some of the stock car people like to say, “flat out, 

belly to the ground.” if 
Drivers speak matter-of-factly about things that 


would scare you or me to death. Of a terrifying” 


skid, they say, “I got sideways.” David Pearson, 
talking about the weather, says, “Well, yes, it 
would be good if the wind dropped a little. It 
moves you around out there.” Benny Parsons, dis- 
cussing this track, concedes that it is a tough one 
to drive. “It feels as if you slam into each turn.” 
He gestures, angling his hand. “It’s as if you’re 
running on a flat surface, then suddenly bang in at 
thirty-one degrees.” 

At 3:45 in the afternoon, Richard Petty comes in 
from running and his car goes up on four jacks. 
Dale Inman, his first cousin and crew chief, slides 
under the rear end and begins making adjustments 
on the suspension. “I’m trying to free it up a 
little,” he says. 

Free it up a little? 

“Yeah,” Dale says. “You know.” 

Imagine never having played bridge and looking 
over someone’s shoulder, trying to figure out what 
the game is about. That’s how you feel much of: 
the time in the garage area, pondering the im- 
tricacies of stock car racing. The noise is constant, 
the explanations almost always esoteric and short, 
but offered as if they were self-evident truths. 

Free it up a little? 

Petty, who has pulled his lanky body headfirst 
through the window of the car, stretches and grins, 
which he does often. “Sure,” he says. “You got to 
walk tippy-toe. You don’t want it too much this 
way and you don’t want it too much that way.” 

He then explains, as best he can to an outsider, 
how crucial it is for a car to be “set up” right— 
each wheel putting the proper amount of weight 
on the track. It determines how well the car han- 
dles at high speeds, particularly on the sharply 
banked turns. Drivers and mechanics talk con- 
stantly of this delicate balance, trying to strike it 
precisely, using expressions that are, of course, self- 
evident: “It’s loose . 
wedge . . . It’s hanging out.” 

Petty’s car, then, is handling poorly. That fact 


will be known by all drivers and some fans. But- 


there are still three days until Sunday, and Petty 
and his crew will be working hard. Trying, you un- 
derstand, to make sure that by race time the car is 

not pushing or hanging out. 


Thursday 

It is warm, with scattered clouds. A crowd of 

50,350 comes out to watch a pair of 125-mile qual- 

ifying races. Buddy Baker wins the first; Coo Coo 
Marlin wins the second. 

What is the significance? Fans will argue about 


what it foretells of Sunday’s 500-mile race. 





. . Its pushing... It needs 
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Coo Coo, forty-one, a cattle rancher from Car- 
ter’s Creek, Tennessee, has never won a big race in 
his life. His car is fast but it may not be durable, 
- and Coo Coo will not be regarded as a serious 
contender. 

Baker, on the other hand, will be. He is a six- 
foot-five North Carolinian who has been racing for 
fourteen years and has won seven Grand National 
events. At the moment, even the other drivers 
agree that Baker’s 1972 Dodge is the fastest car 
here. Earlier in the week he ran an official quali- 
fying lap of 185.662 mph—more than two miles per 
hour faster than anyone else—and there are suspi- 
cions that he can run still faster. 

In today’s race, it appears that Baker is hard 
pressed by Cale Yarborough, but Junior Johnson 
says ruefully, “Nah, Baker’s just playing with us. 
He can run faster than that.” 

Baker denies it: “I run just as wide open as a 
barn door all day.” 

And there are other big-name drivers to con- 
sider: David Pearson, picked by the experts to win 
Sunday, finished ninth today in the race won by 
Coo Coo Marlin. A. J. Foyt finished third in the 
same race. Richard Petty finished fourth in the 
race won by Baker. 

In the next two days, while drivers and mechan- 
ics struggle for more speed, fans will drink beer 

and predict. 


Friday 

The temperature has dropped thirty degrees, 
portable heaters burn beside the race cars, and a 
young woman in turquoise hot pants and high 
heels stands behind the chain link fence that keeps 
fans out of the garage area. She must be cold. 
Wearing a yellow shawl and a sloppy yellow hat, 
she has been there at least forty-five minutes, peer- 
ing at the drivers, or perhaps at one particular 
driver. Ten yards down the fence is a woman, a bit 
older, wearing black pants and a gold coat. She 
has been standing there even longer. 

There are men, women, and children all along 
the fence, but some of the women stand out be- 
cause you see them there every day—and most 
likely would see them next Sunday at the race in 
Richmond, Virginia, or the following race in Bris- 
tol, Tennessee. “Pit lizards,” camp followers, or 
dedicated racing fans, whatever you choose to call 
them, they are part of the scene and their presence 
is pleasing to racing men. “Sweets, you do look 
good!” a pit crew member will say as he passes the 
fence, pulling a red wagon bearing racing gasoline. 

What is the lure that draws these women to rac- 
ing? Dr. Nahum says, “The woman’s interest is usu- 
ally not what is of interest to the man. She comes in the 
service of furthering her relationship with the man 
who is so obviously involved here.” Deep down, psy- 
chiatrically speaking, deeper down than most of us 
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Richard Petty 


think, that may be true, but laymen see it another way. 
‘Tm gonna get me some of that,” a mechanic says, 
nodding toward a woman beside the fence. And a col- 
lege girl, who knows a fair amount about racing al- 
though she doesn’t especially like it, says, “Why, you 
know women see those drivers as virile studs.” An- 
other mechanic supports this: “Sure, they go for the 
drivers. When they find out you aren’t a driver, you 
have a harder time getting a woman.” 

A young woman of twenty-five, looking even 
younger, her dark hair in pigtails, nose peeling, has 
been here since Saturday and will leave Sunday 
night after the race, driving twenty hours to get 
back to her job in Michigan. It is her sixth straight 
year at Daytona and she travels to many other 
races, too. “I wont make Richmond,” she says. 
“Maybe Bristol. I’m certainly going to Darlington.” 
She speaks enviously of a woman her age who has 
taken a year off work to travel the circuit. “That’s 
the way to do it.” 

What is her deep interest in racing? 

“Well, I first got interested because I was going 
with a guy who drove down here in sixty-eight. He 
finished thirteenth in a Chevy. We broke up about 
four years ago.” 

Do you go with any of the drivers now? 

“No. I’m just good friends with them. I love the 
competition and I like the guys. They’re just good 
down-to-earth guys who like to race. It’s in their 
blood. I know most of the drivers and mechanics 
and if I want to know something I can ask about 
it and they'll explain it to me. They don’t treat me 
like I was some dumb broad asking a question.” 

In the garage stalls, which are open, enabling 
the fans to see the comings and goings of their 
heroes, the drivers and mechanics are hard at 
work. Maurice Petty, Richard’s younger brother, 
who builds the engines for all of the Petty automo- 
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“piles, is unhappy with the car. He has been all 
week. “Terrible,” he says. “Terrible.” 

Richard says the same thing: “Terrible. It’s still 
not handling good. But we’ve changed a whole lot 
of things and now we have to see if they’re right.” 

In response to calls from his fans, Richard walks 
to the fence, goes through the guarded gate, and 
begins signing autographs. Two teen-age girls ask 
if he will have his picture taken with them. Look- 
ing a little fatherly, he nevertheless puts his arms 
around them both and flashes his great pearly grin. 
“Thank you, Richard! Thank you, Richard!” 

For about twenty minutes, he stands outside the 
fence signing autographs and talking. I asked him 
later about spending so much time doing this. 

“When you got the time, you ought to do it,” he 
explains. “When you got a lull like this. Because 
sometimes when you’re working on the car you’ve 
got to walk by somebody like they aren’t there. So 
when you got the time, you take it.” 


Saturday 
Miss Permatex of California is standing in the 
grass between the pits and the racetrack, turning 
from side to side for the photographers who have 
formed a ring about her. She has on a rabbit-fur 
cape, which is open to display her body; it is cold 
but she never stops smiling. A short, gnarled man 
with “Valvoline” on his jacket steps forward, tenta- 
tively at first, stands beside her, and a buddy snaps 
their picture. Miss Permatex smiles. Then another 
man comes forward. And another. She is smiling 
all the while. 

Using women as billboards seems to be an inevi- 
table part of stock car racing. Even on a half-mile 
track in a small town, you might find a lone coun- 
try girl, a bit chunky in the thighs, doing her best, 
waving kisses to four thousand persons. Here, Miss 
Permatex has company. Union 76, which spends 
an estimated one million dollars a year on racing, 
has four of its “racestoppers,” all professional mod- 
els, waving and smiling. The Winston cigarette 
girls, in red and white, are here. And Miss Speed 
Weeks is reigning and beaming. And coming 
- around the track on top of a station wagon, Miss 
Red Cap Ale from Canada. 

During a 300-mile race, resulting in seven wrecks 
but no injuries, fans scatter to remote points of the 
infield. At the height of the action a couple lie 
asleep in a red and white Chevrolet. Near the west 
turn, four men are sitting on a platform built on 
top of a truck—it is possible to see the whole track 
from up there—and they are passing a quart of I. 
W. Harper back and forth. “Go, Double O!” 
shouts a man in a camouflaged duck-hunting suit. 
“Go, Double O!” 

Now, that is my picture of a good old-time stock 
car fan: a red-faced man in a camouflaged duck- 


hunting suit, drinking bourbon, hollering, “Go, 








Double O!” But times and the fans are changing. 
At 8 PM., attending a cocktail party given by 
NASCAR and Pepsi-Cola, I see some of the new- 
breed fans. A woman in a beige, floor-length 
gown, her hair teased a foot high, approaches two 
women: “Do you know who’s here? The Winches- 
ter cigar man! My God, I’m flipping over him!” 
Soon after, a young woman crosses the floor in an 
azure dress that is open at both hips, connected by 
gold chain, showing azure bikini pants underneath. 
These women will not be in the infield tomorrow 
with the camouflaged duck hunter. In the VIP 
lounges, maybe, or the $30 grandstand seats. 

Meanwhile, the lions and the lambs are lying . 
down together tonight in the infield. At midnight, © 
making my way through the pickup trucks, the — 
family cars, the motorcycles, and the rented. vans, I. 
stop beside a stumpy-nosed wrecker that is filled 
with firewood. Three men are sitting on logs, 
warming themselves over a big fire. Who will win 
tomorrow’s race? “David [Pearson], most likely,” 
one of the men answers. “OF Cale could do it, too. 
And Richard.” Buddy Baker? “Nah, he don’t finish 
races good.” What do you like about racing? “Like 
about it, how you mean? I like the racing.” 

The eight kids dancing in the back of the EZ 
Haul truck are pouring it on now, stereo speakers 
sound from various points, there is a faint smell of 
pot in the air, and the young and old move about 
with no hassles. Some, in fact, are moving about 
together. A man of thirty-five, sitting beside a big 
fire with a teen-age girl, says, “Stop and warm 
awhile. I’m from Birmingham; she’s from Tallahas- 
see.” 

The trucks and cars still pour in. 


Sunday 

A light rain is falling, it is scarcely daylight, and 
the infield is still. Here and there, behind a pickup 
truck or in front of a tent, an early riser puts on 
coffee or bacon. 

Pit crews are already passing through the infield, 
on their way to the garage area to get ready for 
the race. But it is some time before last night’s cel- 
ebrants stir much. A young man sits on the back 
of a pickup truck, drinking beer and listening to a_ 
country preacher. Occasionally, a hot car growls on` 
the dirt road—a wide-tired Camaro or a Shelby. 

In fourteen years, there has never been a Day- 
tona 500 rained out, but it appears that this one- 
will be. It is not raining hard, but enough to make 
the track slippery. At 10:30, the forty drivers are 
called together by NASCAR for a meeting, a rou- 
tine procedure. “Most of you fellows have run this: 
track before and you know what to do,” an official 
says. “When you're going into a turn, keep your 
eye on your mirror. If a fast car’s coming up on 
you, don’t try to get out of his way. Stay in the 
lane you’re in and he'll know how to get by. But 
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PI tell you this: if you’re not running 170, you 
don’t belong in the two top grooves.” 

By race time, 12:30, the rain has stopped, but 
the track is wet. It is decided that the racers will 
run thirteen laps under the caution flag at about 
80 mph with a pace car preceding them, in order 
to dry off the track. Then Buddy Baker will run a 
fast lap to see if it is all right. He does—at 186 
mph—and they are off. 

It seems that the race will be between Baker and 
Cale Yarborough. David Pearson, picked to win, 
goes out with valve trouble after 63 laps. There are 
200 laps to run. Benny Parsons has trouble with oil 
pressure and is out at Lap 101. Coo Coo Marlin’s 
engine fails and he’s out at 118. Of the forty cars, 
twenty-two will fall out, eighteen will finish. 

Baker and Yarborough are running right to- 
gether all the while, Baker obviously faster but 
Cale “drafting” and hanging directly behind him. 
A few times Cale passes, but Baker passes him 
back. Richard Petty is running third, not appearing 
to threaten the leaders. 

In the backstretch on Lap 154, Yarborough’s en- 
gine flames and he is out of the race. Petty is sec- 
ond now, and he is gaining on Baker. Both of 
them go into the pits to get gasoline and new 
right-side tires. Their cars get about four miles to a 
gallon of gas and their tanks hold twenty-two gal- 
lons; thus, they must stop about every ninety miles 
for gas. Right-side tires get the greatest wear and 
drivers like to change them at each gas stop. Left- 
side tires need to be changed only twice during the 
race. Five pit men change two tires, fill the car 
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with gas, wash the windshield, and give the driver 
a soft drink in twenty seconds. 

With fifteen laps to go, Petty is right behind 
Baker, but Baker still looks faster. Both of them 
must stop once more for gas, and this could be a 
crucial move. 

On Lap 188 Richard comes in and his crew pour in 
only part of a can of gas. He is out in 8.4 seconds. 

On Lap 189 Baker comes in. It is 10 seconds be- 
fore he is out. 

Petty has a lead now. With seven laps to go 
Baker is pushing him hard—probably too hard— 
and Baker’s engine blows. Petty drives the remain- 
der of the race unthreatened, finishing five miles 
ahead of the second man, Bobby Isaac. Dick 
Brooks is third and A. J. Foyt is fourth. 

It is the 149th time that Richard Petty has won 
a Grand National race and the fourth time that he 
has won the Daytona 500. It is unlikely that any 
stock car driver will ever match those figures. 

Later, in a matter-of-fact voice, Petty explains 
how—one way or another—he wins races: “They 
could outrun me a little. My boys beat Baker in 
the pits. We had handling problems all week. Our 
hope was that if we couldn’t outrun them our boys 
could put together some good equipment that 
would last. We did.” 

It is starting to rain again and to get dark. 
Among the 103,800 fans, surely some do not know 
who won the race. Some, in fact, probably don’t 
even know that it is over. But they have been to 
Daytona. For whatever their reasons, they have 
been to the Daytona 500. O 
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1972-1973—52nd ANNUAL CREATIVE WRITING CONTESTS 


$500 Scholarship awarded to Thomas Carson, McLean High School, McLean, Va., Janet S. Tienken, instructor. 


SCHOOLS COLLEGES 

Best. Fiction—top five Best Fiction—top five 

1. Sue Waymire—Kent-Meridian High School; Kent, 1. Nancy Clark—Trinity College; Hartford, Conn.; Stephen 
Wash.; Thomas Brush, instructor. 2. Chester Marvin— Minot, instructor. 2. Virginia Hyde—Central Oregon 
Phillips Exeter Academy; Exeter, N.H.; Norval Rindfleisch. College; Bend, Oregon; Miles Wilson. 3. Benjamin Feiler— 
3. Douglas Owen a pone tae e! High School; New York, University of Pittsburgh; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Robert A. 


N.Y.; George Wm. Mayer, Jr. 4. Thomas Carson—McLean Papinchak. 4. R.B. Woodward—Trinity College; Hartford, 
High School; McLean, Va.; Janet S. Tienken. 5. Karin Conn.; Stephen Minot. 5. Deborah Morris—Trinity College; 

'Gustafson—National Cathedral School; Washington, D.C.; Hartford, Conn.; Stephen Minot. 
Dorothy Gove. Best Non-Fiction—top five 


1. Sister Mary Jo Beck—Mount Saint Mary’s 
College; Los Angeles, Ca.; Sister Mary Patricia 
Sexton, instructor. 2. Linda Cook—Wheaton 
College; Wheaton, Ill.; Helen Siml deVette, 

3. Thomas Hagen—Wheaton College; Wheaton, HL; 
Helen Sim! deVette. 4. Carl Basic~Youngstown 
State University; Youngstown, Ohio; William C. 
Baker. 5. Nancy Otis--Saint Lawrence University; 
Canton, N.Y.; Joe David Bellamy. 


Best Poetry—top five 

1. Jane M. Warth—College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland; Baltimore, Md.; Sister Ruth Miriam, 
instructor. 2, Casey Bush—Muskegon Communit 

cole Muskegon, Mich.; Wilma Kyvig. 3. Judit 
Cody Weinmann—Foothill College; Los Altos Hills, 
Ca.; Richard Maxwell. 4. David T. Newcomb— 
Muskegon comaiu cole: Muskegon, Mich.; 
ilma Kyvig 5. John Murphy—Saint Joseph’s 
College; Philadelphia, Pa.; Francis F. Burch. 


:: Best Non-Fiction—top five 

1. Jean Luntz—Orange High School; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Grace S. Brookes, instructor. 2. Christine 
Reynolds—Evanston Township High School; 
Evanston, Ill., Barbara Pannwitt. 3. Leslie 
Richardson—Westhill High School; Stamford, 
Conn.; Lynne S. True. 4. Andrea Pickens—Evanston 
Township High School; Evanston, Ill.; Barbara 
Pannwitt. 5. Deborah Reed—Westhill High School; 
Stamford, Conn.; Lynne S. True. 


Best Poetry—top five 
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1. Vicki Stark—Thomas Jefferson High School; i 
Denver, Colo.; William G. Meyers, instructor. | 
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2..Jan Wachter—North Catholic High School; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Walter J. Quinn. 3. Susan 
Wheeler—Denton High School; Denton, Texas; 
herine Shuford. 4. Robert Friedericy—Palos 
de High School; Palos Verde, Ca.; Robert 
ton. 5. Alex Rankin—-Kentucky Country Day 
hool; Louisville, Ky.; Charles E. Fothergill. 


School Fiction—honorable mention 


College Fiction—lionorable mention 
Mary Christine Wagner—California State University, San 
Diego, Ca.; Stephen Sorenson—Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
HL; Rex W. Peterson—Wenatchee Valley College, 
Wenatchee, Wash.; Jean Ann Mathews--Florrisant Valley 
Community College, St. Louis, Mo.; Skid Millstid— 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas; Paul Deemer— 
Indiana University of Pa., Indiana, Pa.; Gordon Dillow— 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas; Mary Jo Matel-- 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.; Linda Askren--Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, DL; William Steinmetz—Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio; Patricia A. Bodnar—Boston 
College, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Charles Christensen—Wheaton 
ollege, Wheaton, Ill.; Richard Heerde—Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass.; DeLinda Frels—University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas.; Carol Hall~Muskegon Community College, 
Muskegon, Mich.; Carol eae Popa Community - 
College, Muskegon, Mich. 


College Non-Fiction—honorable mention 
Bettie Ann Morse—Eastern College, Saint David's, Pa.; 
Martha Jones—Eastern College, Saint David’s, Pa.; Violet 
Brucker—Wheaton College, eaton, Ill; Gail Eubanks— 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Hl; Sister Kathryn Suzanne 
Wright—College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, 
Md.; Tom Collins—Muskegon Community College, 
Muskegon, Mich.; Claudia Thomas—College of Notre Dame 
of Maryland, Baltimore, Md.; John Nemecek—Roberts 
Wesleyan College, Rochester, N.Y.; John Woolmington— 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Il; Sister Mary Christine 
McNamara—Mount Saint Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Ca.; 
Michael J. Hanagan--Regis College, Denver, Colo.; Jeremy 
Simons—-Academy of the New Church College, Bryn: Athyn, 
Pa.; Kathy Olson—Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill.; Patrick 
F. Robertson—Foothill College, Los Altos Hills, Ca.; Teresa 
Blickhan—Regis College, Denver, Colo. 


College Poetry—honorable mention Ei 
Cynthia Bennett—University of Pittsburgh, Pitesburgh, Pa:; Joy 
Moody—College of Notre Dame, Baltimore, Md.; Deborah: A. 

Brown—College of Notre Dame, Baltimore, Md.; se ; 
Williams—College of Notre Dame, Baltimore, Md.; Te: ein 
College of Notre Dame, Baltimore, Md.; Kristin Flint-Wheäton <- 

College, Wheaton, IH; Stephanie Kalinich—College of Notre: 

Dame, Baltimore, Md.; Dede Spracklin--Academy of the New 
Church College, Pryn Ath n, Pa.; Lois Anne Wolf—Wheaton. : 
College, Wheaton, Il; dy don—Wenatchee Valley School: 
Wenatchee, Wash.; Christa Kolster—Manchester College, North i 
Manchester, Ind.; Neva Gladish—Academy of the New Church, Bryn: 
Athyn, Pa.; Gary Will-Muskegon Community College, Muskegon, 
Mich.; Sister Barbara Ann Reigle—College of Notre Dame, — 
Baltimore; Md.; Jennifer Lee Pater—-Carlow College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Kennedy—Evanston Township High 
I; Deborah Davis—West Philadelphia 
tholic Girl's School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Kenneth Ehrlich— 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; DeBorah J. Bryant--Ethyl 
Walker School, Simsbury, Conn.; John Conger—Clairemont 
High School, San Diego, Ca.; Susan Nathan—Castilleja 
School, Palo Alto, Ca.; Marco DeChiro—Walter Johnson 
High School, Bethesda, Md.; Susan Riedeman—Kent School, 
Kent, Conn.; David Barrow--Denton High School, Denton, 










School Non-Fiction—honorable mention 
Leslie Saunders--Westfield Senior High School, Westfield, 
NJ; Amy Friedman—Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Terry Mahoney—Christian Brothers College Migh 
School, Clayton, Mo.; Andy Petrie—Orange High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio: Travis Brown, Jr.—Saint Albans, 
ashington, D.C.; Gwendolyn J. Toth—Orange High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Marilyn Rose—Evanston ieee Migh 
School, Evanston, Hl; Carolyn Tank-—-R River High 
School, Rocky River, Ohio; Susan Moore—Orange High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; M. Cory Zucker—Orange High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; William Weinberger—Orange High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; Sue Tilberry—Orange High School, 
eveland, Ohio; Ted Pease—Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; ‘Neil Viny—Orange Hi School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mark A. Benson--Orange High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


School Poetry—honorable mention 
Andrea: Pickens—Evanston Township High School, Evanston, HL; 
Stella ee High School, Tucson, Arizona; Pamela 
Anson—Kalamazoo Central High School, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Ken 
Sokolski—South High School, Torrance, Ca.; James Mustich— 
Fordham ee Bronx, N.Y.: Ted Pease—Phillips 

ademy, Andover, Mass.; Teresa Perrigo—Kent-Meridian High 

I ent, Wash.; Anthony P. Robinson—Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N.H.; James Barber—Forest Park High School, 
Beaumont, Texas; Ross Paulson—West Chicago Community High 
School, West Chicago, Ill; Jacqui McEwen—Marple-Newton 
Senior High School, Newton Square, Pa.; Jean te—Kent School, 
Kent, Conn.; Karin Gustafson—National Cathedral School, Washington, 
-C:; Webb Keane—Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H.; 
e Elwood—Harrisburg High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The Grapeshot. 


(A drink to things past.) 


Remember how you used to 
race the neighbor kid home 
from school—and you’d get 
so thirsty you could drink the 
whole Mississippi? Then 


Mom would give you grape 
juice that left you with a nice ped 
purple moustache. “~ To make a Grapeshot, pour 


We thought about all «ast 
that when we created the 
Grapeshot, a drink you might 
try sometime when you're 
feeling playful. If you haven't 
felt that way in a while, a 
purple moustache might help. leaves you breathless” 


an ounce or so of Smirnoff 
in a glass with ice. Fill with 
grape juice. Garnish with 

lemon and orange wedges. 


You'll find there’s.an uncanny resemblaiice > 
between the interior of the Audi [0OLS ~ 
; iink y and the interior of 
ne res ee the Mercedes-Benz 2805E. 
is tack-and- -pinion steering, Da, 
The 512 racing Ferrari hasit. 
- So does the Audi: 


~~ 


e got thes: same type of 
ions (stem: as the Porsche 911. 


Both the Cadillac Eldorado and the. Atdi 
` have front-wheel drive. But we had it first. 


Don’t let the size of the Audi on the outside 
fool you about the size on the inside. 
It has just about the same headroom and legroom 
as the Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow. 


The Aston Martin has 
independent front suspension. 
So does the Audi. 


The Audi gets 
the same expert service 


ee The Audi’ 


‘the VW organization: -` Its alot of cars for the mone 


8 cars.$4,260. 


Suggested retail price East Coast P.O.E. for 100LS $4,260. Leatherette upholstery optional, at extra cost. 
West Coast P.O.E. slightly higher. Local taxes and other dealer delivery charges, if any, additional. 












“In this new Church, everything becomes, 
very quickly, very dull. There are 

no processions, no incense, no sin, 

no candles. . .” 


















t was always there. I 
cannot remember a 
moment in my life 
when I did not know 
its presence about me. 
It was alpha and 
omega from the start. 
In the midst of the 
greatest delights, in 
the collapsing world of 
my family and in the 
rich new world that 
brushed my spirit 
when I was a boy and 
_began to think of poetry, the Church took up its 
stride beside me. 
_ L know the Church has wounded many of my 
friends, my sisters and my parents, for it is not 
easy to escape the often brutal fancy of her moral 
arrogance. She acts sometimes like an angry lover 
when she observes her beloved swerving toward 
freedom or his own fancy and stomps on him, 
body and soul, to keep him in her sway. She has 
laid waste the joy in priests and nuns and has 
_ forced the spirit of men and women into the void 
¿= by insisting that sexuality and marriage are some 
< kind of divine task with no purpose but the beget- 
_ ting of children. She has allowed the bright, ani- 
- mal graces of the Lord’s son to become a sordid 
< fortress for her power, art, music, literature, and 
: moral, political, and financial survival. The style of 
<- much of modern life has been maimed by her 
_ cowardly fear of the Gospel. The New Testament 
is the only text of modern times that cannot be 
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‘by Ned OGorman 










judged in any word or idea vulgar or ordinary, but 
it has become in the hands of the embattled 
Church the source of political, theological, aesthe- 
tic, and philosophical vulgarity, clichés, and moral 
idiocy. But like all great myths, no matter how 
cruel the New Testament readers might be in their 
uses of the Lord, the style of Christ disturbs the. 
dust and ruins of their ravishing. As I look with 
horror on the Church lunging away from the Lord 
and the Gospels, its hero, Christ Jesus, stands al- 
ways triumphant, wittily benevolent and luminous 
with glory and life. 

I have not been hurt by the Church, nor have 
my dreams, my poetry, my heart, or my freedom. I 
have perhaps suffered too much in my wildest self, © 
that part of me undifferentiated and savage that is 
the source of my poetry and my salvation, from . 
certain foolish, and dangerous, Roman Catholic 
theories of the imagination, sexuality, and history. 
The tyrannical Church and the ominous presence 
in my blood of the Irish, the Italians, the French, 
and New England Puritans have caused me un- 
pleasant moments. But then I have suffered no less 
from my country in her dementia, from the 
schools, from my diet, and from my blighted fallen 
spirit. 

The Church was brought to me first by my 
grandmothers, Caroline Mississippi Hudson Snyder 
O’Gorman and the Marquise de Bouthillier- 
Chavigny. 

One summer day in Old Lyme, Connecticut, 
Grandmother O’Gorman told me that I was spiri- 
tually sluggish and that since I was even a slug- 
gard at shelling peas (the task she set me that 
morning), she would disinherit me. She was stern, 
mightily certain of herself and given to a stylish 
arrogance and hardness of sympathy that was Ro- ` 
man Catholic at its core, being inhospitable to 
shades of moral weakness and obsessed with sin 
and order. Grandmother and her brothers and sisė 
ters were converted one night on the spot from the 
most upright of Episcopal rigors. Her. i 


















fidgets and her Roman wiles were marvels to me 
of man at his oddest, and though she frightened 
me, I cannot blame her for any troubles I may 
have had with this world; she gave me a rudimen- 
tary sense of good manners and uprightness, a 
feeling for the difficulties of bearing oneself nobly 
through ‘life, and for those lessons in behavior I 
will always bless her. She was displeased with free- 
dom, with the idea that perhaps someday the ropes 
that held back the barbarians might give way and 
the world would be flooded with flotsam. She had 
not much truck with the imagination and was not 
in a fiber of her being frivolous or given to humor. 
I never remember her laughing. Her displeasure at 
the possibility of the secret self hidden in man 
made it hard for me to get used to my angularity 
of spirit. She floated through my life dressed either 
in black or white, one strand of pearls about her 
throat, her hair in white coils, peering at me over 
her glasses as if I might any minute commit some 
shattering obscenity. (Once I said “damn” and she 
washed my mouth out with soap and water; I 
thought I would choke to death. I still can smell, 
in moments of terror, the soap as it clogged my 
nose and inched into my throat when she pushed 
my head into the sink. I thought Pd die.) But in 
the bizarre captivity of my family, as I first knew it 
in my grandmothers’ power over me and in their 
horror at the caprices of history, I grew accus- 
tomed to chaos and the wilder reaches of my soul. 

The Marquise de Bouthillier-Chavigny on the 
other end of that seesaw of my childhood, swathed 
in black, cascades of linen and tulle falling from a 
mourning cap where a sapphire and diamond half- 
moon glowered at the peak, took up another 
guardianship of my life, and like Grandmother 
O’Gorman, that guardianship was terrifying and 
romantic. She was in perpetual grief for her hus- 
band, who died when he was young during a lec- 
ture on French history at Harvard. She always 
seemed on the verge of judgment. I wandered 
around her apartment, where the debris of her past 
had been gathered into rooms lit, it always seemed 
to me, by the glow of a red bulb that hung from 
the hall ceiling. On the walls were the castles of 
my mother’s family surrounded by moats filled 
with black water reflecting woods, skies, and tur- 
rets, the domains of imperial splendors I inhabited 
with the most baroque birds, knights, flowers, and 
fruits of my imagination. 

Her house was a silent eyrie of noble French 
ghosts and piety. The Marquise sat in her great 
armchair as if the world beyond her, a world of 
markets, cars, electric lights, children, and time, 
simply did not exist or if it did and she knew 
about it, it did not matter at all. Six etchings in 
TEE IPT FEAE TOES RE BEIT CEE SEL PORES | RSL OER EER 
Ned O’Gorman’s collections of poetry include The Night 
of the Hammer, The Buzzard and the Peacock, and 
Hawk Flies. 


the hall depicted in relentless moral sternness the 
life of one of her kin, the Abbé de Rance who re- 
formed La Trappe in the seventeenth century. In 
each he was in some extremis of agony, the cold 
will of his piety preaching out to the monks who 
surrounded him like a whip of thorns. I was drawn 
to those pictures, for they were morbid and regal, 
religious and abandoned at the same time, with a 
fervor of intent that trapped my nerves quite ruth- 
lessly. Beneath them, on a shelf I touched when no 
one was watching me, was a bit of stone Grand- 
father de Bouthillier had taken from a catacomb in 
Rome. On the shiny green surface some martyr (I 
imagined) had carved a dove holding a laurel leaf 
in its beak. On the tables in her room were rosary 
beads, jars of holy water, shriveled palm 
branches, and holy cards of saints with names 
of dead friends and relatives printed on the 
backs. 

There were glittering clumps of grandeur and 
signs of the past everywhere: a lovely oil painting 
of my great-grandmother when she was young 
hanging in an oval golden frame, dressed in green 
velvet with the faintest sprint of a jeweled ribbon 
cutting through enormous sleeves; two wrought- 
iron candlesticks with ferns, nymphs, and garlands 
of roses at the base; cut-glass bowls with the fam- 
ily crest drawn in the loveliest thin tracery as if the 
glass cutter had breathed ice into them; and of all 
the treasures I loved most, a watercolor of my 
great-grandfather rocking away on his rocking 
horse when he was five in a fanciful landscape of 
trees and flowers, a creature of the intensest fairy 
kind. On her dressing table there was an ivory 
box. I knocked it over one day and from it fell an 
emerald and diamond ring, a string of pearls, and 
that sapphire and diamond half-moon. 


he Church and my 
family never sundered 
me from the hero and 
the poet that inhabited 
my fragile, stammering 
self. Those inner 
moons and suns that 
drive me about so er- 
ratically were not 
thrown off balance by 
the tremendous atmo- 
sphere of a Church in 
the midst of revolu- 
tionary change. Then, 
in the 1930s, the Church tolerated my temper and 
my terrible biases; today it would be forced by the 
trends toward the total explanation of all mystery 
to study them. She let me wander through my 
house and the lovely hills beyond it dragging my 
imagination and all its anguish and glee with me; 





today she would come with the cool scissors of 
psychology and try to trim me down to size. I jolt- 
ed into life as the Church hummed and whispered 
to me the secrets of the Trinity, grace, prayer, 
guilt, sin, eternity, and the tremendum causa of the 
Lord’s presence on this earth. 

Our house was on Southport harbor; to the east, 
beyond Sasco Hill, Long Island Sound; and behind 
us, Taintor’s Hill. The salt in the air, the smell of 
fish and flowers, the sound of the wind coming in 
over the fields from the Sound, the violets, stone 
walls with clumps of fool’s gold set into the grim, 
gray New England rock (I chipped it away and 
Stored it in glass jars in the stables), frogs, ice 
ponds, and the dark alleys of pines became the 
haunted, sacred fabric of my childhood where I 
found my way into the world and into the pres- 
ence of the Lord and His Church. (I remember 
one day as I wandered through the hills that the 
local butcher appeared and went into a grove of 
willows with a girl in tow: I snuck up a tree to spy 
on them and saw him take down his pants and lie 
on top of her. It scared me so that I stayed far 
away from that part of Taintor’s Hill for months.) 

My family was not religious. Religion, Church, 
the pieties my friends who grew up in those days 
seemed to have suffered under did not touch my 
life. I remember the classic pieties of my grand- 
mothers: fear of the Lord, awareness of sin in ev- 
erything and everyone, the immanence of eternity, 
the contagion in the common style in manners and 
piety. I remember the suffering of my parents: 
raw, unmediated by psychology, given certain mo- 
ments of splendor by their beauty and their sense 
of what was “right.” I remember the natural 
world: the water, the hills, our gardener planting 
bulbs and setting straight, in spring, the garden 
paths, my father’s horse in its paddock, the flower- 
ing of the lilacs, the first sailing of Mr. Lacey’s 
boat down the harbor, in April, for a short sail in 
the sea. (The Sound was ocean to me, the habita- 
tion of sharks and whales. It did not occur to me 
that it was the mildest of waters harboring nary a 
wild beast at all.) 

My grandmothers were around me like witches— 
benign, heraldic, wicked in their stern affections, 
ancient in their dress and manner, and hanging on 
to the end of an era when everything they knew 
was mocked and what was mocked was becoming 
the new style. Gentlemen were the deviants; si- 
lence, reticence, proper table manners, acceptable 
friends, correct marriages were things one bur- 
lesqued and soon would be decreed vestigial. Right 
was no longer right; right might be wrong and 
wrong might turn, overnight, right. All was not or- 
derly if one simply accepted the fate of one’s class 
and one’s past; order was in the mobs now and in 
the streets and it was hard for my grandparents to 
remember a time when some sacred notion, now 
trifled with and scorned, was honored. Order was 
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no longer there where it had always been. Sud- 
denly it could not be summoned up. My grand- 
parents and my parents and all their kin never 
doubted that there was a heaven, that there was 
hell—and that there were sinners in it. Sin was real 
then, not a mere quirk in the nervous system. It 
did matter to them who one slept with. Vows were 
to be kept no matter how one suffered keeping 
them. But marriage and the family honor were 
slipping into the shadows as ideas sacred enough 
to enshrine in one’s life with homage; it didn’t 
matter, it seemed to them as they observed the 
world, what one did; sin was no more than a glass 
of wine spilt on a rug at a dinner party. One sim- 
ply said “Sorry” and walked on. For my family 
when I was a boy, there was no question to be 
asked about the Church; it was there and it would 
be forever. 

I learned to love the world amidst the whimsical 
conjunction of the old world at its end and the 
new world of the Church and its war with modern 
life at its beginning. I am glad I was not born at 
that time when I would have had to learn of the 
Church under the sun-shadow of the Second Vati- 
can Council and totally liberated universe. It 
would have been a little for me like learning to 
love music through Wagner. There was still then 
style enough left over from the past to enable me 
to worship the Lord, fear Him, adore the world, 
honor my parents, delight in the day, keep chaste, 
and yet wonder continually about what a glorious, 
bountiful, tragic, sensuous thing life was. 

The world and the Church had not yet suc- 
cumbed to banal language, marketplace liturgies, 
dread of transcendence, and a general agreement 
among all the enlightened that mystery, glory, holi- 
ness, elegance, eternity, and judgment are evil 
words transmitted with evil intent by neurotic 
saints and even more neurotic churches, the Ro- 
man Church the worst of the demons. We must 
suffer now with mock celebrations, the dis- 
appearance of incense, Latin, vestments, theology 
in sermons (theology replaced by politics or social 
consciousness is a bore as well as dangerous med- 
dling and bad teaching), and “religious” priests 
and nuns. I am delighted with much that has gone 
but I am not delighted with the wasteland that has 
taken its place. My childhood’s Church was no 
wasteland. The Church was a monolith, and that 
was bad, but it was not a monolith that threat- 
ened, judged, wounded, or led me into vulgarity. 
She was priest-ridden, I know, and the nuns were 
rather dull-witted most times, and the sermons 
were mere lessons in hell and sin, but through all 
the clumsiness and bad history and style there ran 
bright with mystery the riddle of the Lord and the 
Incarnation. 

I was free then to take things unseriously. When 
my Aunt Gilberte told me that it was a mortal sin 
not to say my prayers on my knees, I didn’t worry 
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at all and continued to say them in bed. The 
Church was no central, eccentric spy peering down 
my throat to catch each errant murmur of my 
heart. The Lord was there, lambent and generous, 
human and divine, trying to free Himself from the 
Church that had too tight a grasp on His freedom 
and yet in her fumbling care of His word had built 
in the world a triumphant witness to the mystery 
of the Incarnation. And of all things I learned 
when I was a boy, I learned soon how lovely it 
was to be man, to be flesh, to be living and yet to 
have at the edge of my life the stirrings in every- 
thing of the infinite, not merely at the edge but in 
the center too, in the dreams I had, in my hand, in 
my face, in my family; in the Church. 


hat sorts of signs did I 
see when I was a boy 
that pointed out the 
Lord to me? I saw aw- 
ful, conventional Ca- 
tholicism but, alas, I 
did not recognize it as 
awful or conventional. 
I was surrounded by 
too much beauty, and 
my family fascinated 
me even in the ex- 
traordinary limits of 
their troubled lives. 
My parents hated Jews, did not speak of Negroes, 
and mostly had as friends the stricken jeunesse 
dorée of the twenties. Priests were other-than-I, 
they were not my pals, nor my parents’ familiars, 
though Father Shea did come on Saturday after- 
noons to have Scotch and soda with Father. I re- 
member them in the living room before the fire, 
Shea in his collar, Father in riding clothes. I never 
for a minute thought that the priest was any less a 
priest because he talked about horses, and never 
believed for a moment that his magical, holy mask 
was lifted when he came into my house. No one 
ever bothered to explain anything at all to me, 
from the way the Church worked, to sex. On Sun- 
day we went to Mass en tribe, sitting all together, 
with Mother protesting all the while we proceeded 
down the aisle to a pew in the dead center of the 
church. But Sunday Mass was often a rout, for Fa- 
ther liked to get up early in the morning (cook 
slept late Sunday mornings) to make breakfast, a 
malevolent affair of pork chops, omelets, German 
fried potatoes, toast and cheese. I hated to eat be- 
cause I could not receive the Eucharist if I did. We 
came near to blows about that. Father raged. I 
trembled, but I mocked him too and refused to 
eat, and when I went to Communion I knew he 
looked through me, ferreting out the disorderly 
wanderer he saw too early to please me. 
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I knew that we were Roman Catholic, and that 
the churches in Southport we passed on the way to 
swim or Sunday lunches at my cousins in Darien 
were not “our church,” and that the people who 
went there were “not our people.” I knew that 
whatever it was that we all called Roman Catholic 
was a rather special thing and that those not in it 
were not quite as special as we were. I have not 
yet found any reason to think that such a sense of 
being apart from people was a bad lesson to learn. 
(It is not unpleasant to be a snob.) It was bad, of 
course, to think that if one were not a Catholic 
one was damned, and that was taught us too. But 
I do not think I ever believed that, though when I 
was living in Vermont a summer after I had grad- 
uated from college, a convert friend of my family’s 
dragged me for a month into the most vicious of 
right-wing Catholic thought; I spent that month 
hating Jews, Margaret Sanger, all Protestants, and 
Paul Blanshard. I never really hated at all. It was 
a fever. I remember one night I listened to a 
recording of Margaret Sanger urging ladies in De- 
troit or some such place to limit the size of their 
families by using “birth control.” My friend said: 
“Listen, Ned, doesn’t she sound like the devil 
when she laughs.” She laughed, and for a 
minute I thought that she did sound devilish, for 
such was the way that sex was taught us- that 
the mention of birth ‘control brought on a rash 
of moral horror whether or not we knew, as I 
did not know then, what birth control was 
about. 

What trouble the Church started in me had to 
do with the sensuous world I inhabited, the world 
of the Incarnation, the world that Christ Jesus did 
come into, suffer through, die for, and redeem. The 
Church never really believed that the world was 
quite as good as it was; it had never quite gotten 
used to the sheer corporality of it. It distrusted it 
too, even if I knew the Lord saw it good enough 
to save from the devil. I fell like a brick to the 
wiles of the world. I simply wanted to devour it 
and let it devour me. When the body came into 
contact with the world, the Church hesitated, drew 
back, reneged on the promise of the Lord to make 
it new again, and turned its eyes from the Gospel 
to save the Gospels from the world. It never 
worked, and the near-schism the Church suffers 
from now is partly the bad harvest of years spent 
by her denying the body. For me Margaret Sanger 
was the voice of the body heard (even from that 
recording) talking about things I did not under- 
stand and was told by the Church I ought not try 
to understand. 

My parents left God pretty much up to me. As I 
stumbled through my childhood, my family was si- 
lent about the divine, but when I turned six they 
did send me off to St. Thomas Convent in Fair- 
field on Saturday mornings to prepare me for my 
First Communion. 
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< Sister Mary Joseph, in her black linen down to 
the floor, her starched-in face, her smell of in- 
~ eredible cleanliness, and her quiet prance, was a 
creature of dreadful measure for me. I sat in the 
dark paneled parlor, I on a straight-backed chair 
facing Sister in her straight-backed chair, the day- 
light cut out of the room by heavy red velvet cur- 
tains and dense Irish lace. A portrait of the 
Mother Foundress hung on the wall like the pic- 
ture of a corpse. Saints on linen “doilies,” vases of 
flowers, absolute silence—I never heard a door 
open or a nun, but for Sister Joseph, talk—but for 
a honk of a horn from a passing car on the Post 
Road beyond. In that room I learned about the 
Lord from a thin, gray-covered catechism. In that 
book there were questions and answers. I learned 
the answers and spoke them back exactly as they 
were written. The language in that catechism was 
bland, serious, absolutely straightforward. The 
Church was right. Everything else was wrong. I lis- 
tened, memorized, and believed. Sister never asked 
me what I thought. She never simplified. She never 
brought me posters or cards with the Gospels re- 
duced to slogans. She paraphrased but did not in- 
terpret. She laid the Church on the line of my six- 
year-old imagination and there it stayed ready for 
me to do with it what I willed—reject it, hate it, 
love it, use it. 

“What does it mean, Sister, when you just said 
- my soul is immortal?” 

. “7 -mean,”. she answered, “that your soul will not 
die or ever go away from God even when you die 

“or are naughty.” 

“If it doesn’t go away, why doesn’t it? What is 
my soul like? What does it look like?” 

I remember now so clearly that as we spoke so 
of the soul I heard another horn honk outside the 
window and I went to part the curtains, thinking it 
was Father come to fetch me. It was instead the 
first car in a wedding procession turning into the 
church drive, and as I parted the curtains the bride 
stepped out. Sister was at my shoulder. A breeze 
caught the bride’s veil and it floated up behind, 
filling the morning light. 

“There, Ned, that looks like your soul, pure, 

white, and free, and good.” 

I went home that morning with the idea in my 
head that my soul floated through me like that 
` Veil, some insubstantial thing, flitting about in my 
veins. in my bones, through my hair, holding me 
up like a fence, as the world moved beyond me. It 

became from then my constant visitor, like a 

cricket I once discovered in a room I had in the 

country, hidden in the boards or in some crack in 
the window, invisible but loud, and clearly a sign 
of life and the world. I wonder how a modern 
_ teacher of religion would answer my question were 
I to ask it today. I think she would go to a slide 
projector perhaps and flash something on the wall, 
` or dig into a penny dreadful book on catechetics 









































and come up with some perfectly awful metaphor 
dredged up from the convent of liberated nuns 
deep into the mysteries of Jung. I do know that 
whatever she answered would be either the most 
acutely reactionary pre-Christian piety or the most 
modish “relevancy.” 

I touched there in the St. Thomas Convent par- 
lor the fringe of the divine, the Lord, the weight of 
God, the universe. I had no intermediary then as I 
learned about the Church, but the world and the 
Church. I stood in my childhood overwhelmed, 
with my soul shuttling through me like a lost dan- 
delion seed, as I collected baseball cards in packs 
of bubble gum, put flowers around a statue of St. 
Teresa on my bureau and watched Father mount 
Leigh-ho, his brown mare, some kin of Man-o- 
War, and go with his pals to search out a be- 
deviled rabbit in the hills. 

I thought of soul as something other than me. It 
rode on the peak of my childhood like the sap- 
phire and diamond half-moon on the peak of 
Grandmother de Bouthillier’s mourning veil: the 
shifting beacon in calamity, the sign of the sacred 
world and the holiness of life, a darting sprite 
bearing messages to me of creation the way farm- 
ers say bees bear messages of this world to the 
Lord. Contemporary philosophy and theology do 
not speak of the soul without a blush. I do not 
think that I would be a poet now had I been 
taught of God by liberated theologians and nuns 
who plunder the Lord and the world of mystery straight 
off. Glory, transcendence, the unapproachable, 
the unspeakable were all names I called however 
deeply in my soul, that fragile guest within me 
that was the herald of divinity. 


omewhere along the 
way those days I knew 
that Christ, that stu- 
pendous presence that 
everyone had spoken 
to me about but never 
named, was a person. 
His name, His place in 
the world came 
through into my spirit 
like a clown on a tra- 
peze, from beyond me, 
yet somehow He was 
always within, a guest, 
yet utterly alien. When I made my First Commu- 
nion I dreamed of Him the night before as some- 
one in a wild meadow surrounded by all the wild 
beasts in the world’s jungles. When the priest lifted 
up the host at the consecration I felt a terrible 
sense of the mystery and stupendous “trick” of the 
Mass. (I dared not look up at the host for fear 1 
would see Jesus there.) Nowadays I fear such — 
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thoughts would be judged unhealthy and merely 
pious ditherings of an aslant psyche. 

My teachers in the parochial school my parents 
sent me to when I entered first grade were a lan- 
guid bunch of good nuns and gentle ladies who 
believed in the Church in all its teachings (the 
good teachings, the inaccurate teachings, the stupid 
teachings were all the same to them: they were 
from the Church and therefore right) and in every- 
one who served it. I came to class each morning 
and knelt down on my chair and prayed. I faced 
the back wall and looked straight into the closed 
door of a closet where the sisters told us that even 
within its darkness, had we ever thought of run- 
ning there to sin, God would find us out and pun- 
ish us. Sister sat down at her desk and “taught.” 
Across her blotter lay the “ruler,” never used to 
measure anything but brought down with vicious 
rage across our hands if we “transgressed.” We al- 
ways “transgressed.” One never knew exactly what 
one did when that thin piece of wood with the 
metal strip across the top came down across one’s 
hands or arm, but it did not matter; nuns and 
priests were judges, and we never bothered to com- 
plain, since what they did they did through that 
odd and often quite marvelously imaginative, 
stern, and winsomely powerful channel of the 
“Church.” 

I think my love of the Church perhaps began 
then in those days when the Church in her mono- 
lithic, unliberated, shivering figura could still an- 
nounce the mystery of creation and not fall victim 
to the marketplace. I remember, for instance, how 
I discovered death. 

One morning in early spring I came to school 
and found that an old nun had died over the 
weekend. We were told that the day would be one 
of mourning for her and at ten o’clock we would 
go to pray for her soul in the convent chapel 
where her body was. None of us had ever seen a 
dead body and we knew of death only through the 
whispers of our parents and nurses when an an- 
cient aunt or family friend died. At ten we lined 
up in twos, boys first, girls behind, and walked 
down the stony drive to the convent and stood 
outside the front door till we were bidden in. We 
walked through the kitchen, through the dining 
room, and up into the chapel. And there she lay. 
(I let out a terrible sneeze, for the odor of the 
nun’s starched linen and black cotton affected me 
like pepper.) We marched around the coffin, first 
the boys, then the girls. Sister lay “exposed” in a 
coffin raised up in the middle of the room. She 
seemed to shine with a gray light and lay so 
fiercely still that I thought she was held down by 
iron clamps. One by one, as we got closer to her 
body, our blood froze a little. We did not know 
what to do. No one told us. Death was upon us 
and we had to be there since Sister’s soul was not 
“in” her anymore (her “dandelion seed” had es- 
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caped) and we had to pray for it. A smell like tal- 
cum powder and violets lay in the air and grew to 
the power of a drum over her body. I held. my 
breath as long as I could, half opened my eyes, 
peeked, and scurried by looking for some light to 
come in from behind the blacked-out windows 
where blood-red curtains had been drawn tight 
across. Her yellow face, her pursed lips, her glasses 
and closed eyes beyond them kicked at my heart 
like a horse I saw once kick a dog behind it in the 
mouth. 

No convivial modern wake, that one. It was 
death in all its brimming silence. That morning 
seemed to drag on forever. We recited the rosary, 
but all the time we stood there at the end of the 
chapel, the dead nun’s body seemed to swell and 
move up into the air and cast a livid shadow on 
the ceiling. 

But as quickly, we rushed into preparations for a 
May procession. Those processions are mocked 
now, but I am happy I knew about them before 
everything in the liturgy had to undergo a bout 
with “relevancy.” The statue of the Virgin, high up 
on her pedestal surrounded by flowers of all kinds, 
was greeted by a long line of children wending 
their way through the church, led by the prettiest 
girl in the class with a crown of apple blossoms 
carried on a satin cushion. For me, the ritual, the 
organ music, the hymns, and the Virgin were not 
merely holy things, but more than that they were 
messages of the most delicate and delicious kind, 
telling me of ceremony, of the intense center of the 
universe where myth dwelt along with the Church. 


hildren learn of God 
from certain visitations 
of the infinite that 
crack down in their 
world like whips of 
light. I learned of Him 
through the nuns and 
through my wild fam- 
ily, who surrounded 
me with the splendid 
variety of feelings that 
only families -with 
slightly mad notions in 

the blood can bear to 
their children. I had an aunt whose mother was 
enormously rich who came to visit us on Sundays 
for lunch during the year. She came once on a 
Sunday when I was sick abed with measles. I lay 
in my dark room staring at the ceiling when the 
door opened and she walked in, the only light the 
flickers of light coming in from the hall striking 
her body as it moved toward me. She bent over to 
kiss me and I saw falling from her head an ava- 
lanche of peacock and ostrich feathers, for she was 
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sunny 
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famous in our family for her wild hats and jewels, 
and that day she had on a fantasia that sent hor- 
ror and delight through my eight-year-old body. I 
thought I had seen God and that He had come to fetch 
me to heaven. I screamed and pulled the cov- 
ers over my head. Later I wrote a poem about it. 


The Aunt 


When children are very young 
aunts can be quite anyone 

who is old and unremarkable. 

This aunt was archetypically correct, 


doubting children and their dogs, 

aching when it rained, praying for accord 
between the sexes and the late arrival. 
Content with nothing if it were right... . 


When I was young I thought of God 
as color and found that it was hard 
to banish him to blue or white, 

the colors I knew from watching. 


Once when I was ill and wrapped in bed, 

at five o’clock my Aunt stood at my head 
and swished me with her crinkled hand. 

And, as she bent to kiss me, I saw descending 


an assault of color, moving in the air, 
a troop of peacocks’ tails, a flair 
of spectrum wrenched from light. 
Astounded with this sudden firework 


I carefully constructed God again, 
his temper and his mind, his ken, 
his fatal hand, and discovered 

my Aunt had carried on her head 


My God without a single angel 
to help her with the load. 
When will 
The Aunt reveal again the answer and 
the question: quem colorem habet sapientia. 


I was graced with a family who for all their raw 
agony never could stop the world from blessing 
me. I think of what a gift it was to see life in such 
complexity and such style; what a gift it was to 
know that the Lord and the Church were mysteries 
that were part of the world of my childhood as 
well as utterly transcendent powers that at once 
judged me and loved me. Christ, the Church, the 
world, love, sexuality, poetry were being revealed 
to me, formally, sternly even, perhaps, for the lib- 
erated man of this day, even a little tyrannically. 
Still, in the 1930s, everything was settled: no one 
_ divorced, grandparents took offense at everything, 

priests, nuns, popes, cardinals, bishops, and theolo- 
gians never lifted for an instant their holy veils to 
stretch out into the world to touch the common oc- 
casion of God’s will. My family and the Church 
told me that if I did what I ought, and what I 
ought to do was clearly laid out for me, Pd be fine 
and that everything would be fine. I thought a 
good deal about sin, good manners, my ancestry, 
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flowers, sailboats, horseback riding, liquor and 
drunkenness, sex and my own body, and discov- 
ered that all was not fine at all, and that what ev- 
eryone was telling me was largely rot. 

Heaven especially came out rather badly. It 
seemed to me that it was an endless veranda 
where good men (the men the church “approved” 
of) spent eternity sitting on rocking chairs and 
talking to God about God knows what. The “dis- 
approved” (almost everyone I knew then and 
would know later) were in hell. Certainly no one I 
knew would ever get to heaven if he kept up the 
pace I watched so curiously and with such joy. I 
was a sensualist, a hedonist, a true believer in the 
glory of the moment, and if Christ was at the cen- 
ter of everything, as I knew he was, he must be 
there as more than a scalding judge. I think I 
feared at one time that he might be a little like 
Grandmother O’Gorman when she washed my 
mouth out with soap and water with such brute 
gusto. 

But luckily I was lazy, and thoughts crept into 
my spirit slowly, and by the time they got there 
the world in its glory, my family in its rioting bal- 
ancing act between happiness and desperation, and 
the Church in her hints of the Incarnation and 
glory kept me a very happy boy. And how lucky I 
was, too, to have grown up in a Church that did 
not think it a mark of the wise man to open up 
every Pandora’s box and poke about with the devil as 
if he were an alderman caught with his hand in the till. 
There were demons enough within me and my family 
to make the powers of darkness familiar. 


was devoured till I 
was twenty by a can- 
nibal stammer. The 
older I grew the hun- 
grier it grew. In school 
I sat in my assigned 
place in class waiting 
for Sister to call on 
me to recite as a man 
might wait the fall of 
a handkerchief in 
front of a firing squad. 
I prayed that the bell 
for the end of class 
would ring and bring that inexorable progress of 
Sister down the aisle to an end. It never did. 

“Ned, who made the world?” 

“Ggggod mmmmmade the wworldd.” 

“Why did God make you?” 

“God made me to llove and sssserve him innn 
thththis wwworld and ttto bbbee hhahahappy 
wwwith him ffforever innn ttthe nnnext.” 

The Church’s and my family’s ugliest manner in 
those days was their cold-blooded, almost cruel 





fury with human weakness. I remember when Fa- 
ther Paul Amy, my Jesuit cousin, came to visit us 
- and cracked his head on a beam as I led him up 
into the attic to look at my trains, He was nearly 
- seven feet tall and I was so used then to my fam- 
y's rages at the slightest breach of manners that I 
hed bring hellfire down on me and spent 
-praying that the Lord would give me 
e to repent. Stammering, lying, tardiness, in- 
attention at prayers, mild cursing, bad manners (I 
was forbidden by my father to whistle and by my 
_ grandmothers to point at anything; they told me to 
be a gentleman and I grew to think it meant to 
<o sneer at anyone who was not in my family), for- 
`- gotten prayers were all “sins,” and God looked 
upon me most often as a sinner, since according to 
my family and the nuns I seldom did anything 
that was not at least a “little sin.” 

I am glad, though, that I learned of life from 
my awry family and from a Church on the brink 
of Vatican Two. Nothing then was dull. Now, in 

this new Church, everything becomes, very quickly, 
very dull. There are no processions, no incense, no 
sin, no candles, no vestments, no long, drawn-out 
liturgies where one was forced to think, whether 
one liked it or not, about the divine. Everything 
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In the fifteenth year of the emperor Tiberius 
He hunted hives of wild bees 

Breaking open the hollows of wood or bone 
Seizing the sweet marrow. Quicker than grasshoppers 
He crunched wing and belly. 

His face gnarled under the sun. 

At night he crawled under 

A goatskin. The air was thin out there 

The stars big as melons. 

The brook for water or washing in 

Or to cleanse an occasional stranger of his wickedness. 
His hair matted. His dry beard 

Bristled away from his jaw. 

Ravens flew by sometimes. Small groups of men 

He shouted to, came, bringing others. 
Clearly the world couldn’t go on like this. 





Catholicism Past _ 


now is short, clean, brightly modern, and for all 
the “relevance,” morbidly uninteresting. : 


When I was a boy I envied the gardener who 


tended our flowers and lawns, for I thought he, of 
all men, must have been the happiest, being as he 
was so close to the land and the weather in all its 


changes. I learned forever then that prayer was ad- a 


oration of life in all its changes: the discovery of 
dreams, sexual anguish, the expectation of death, 
guilt, their somber drummings and masks, the curi- 
osity of my family and its lusty basking in the 
heats of my will. One day when I could not bear 
any longer the family in its present unruly mas- 
querade, I walked into the woods behind our 
house and banged into the bark of a tree the 
crucifix of my rosary, to build there a sacred place 
I could go to when my house and my boyhood 
could not let me be at peace. I think of the 
Church, my family, and me in the bark of the 
world, growing with it, disappearing now and then 
into it, living with it, dying with it, resurrecting 
with it in the riddle of my life. I write of the 
Church from the place it has taken in me, as 
judge, as the beginning of my poems, as the form 
of my dreams, and the splendid, four-dimensional 
bulk of my salvation. [C] 
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Perhaps you'd be interested in a hole 
in the desert in the shape of a 


: pyramid upside down. 


in Moonglow, Arizona, and found Mrs. Elsie 
Birdcraft waiting for me. A stout, graying, no- 


[es the lobby of thé Quality Courts Motel 


‘nonsense sort of woman, she was an art critic from 
-< San Francisco and ours was an artistic mission. We 
were off to see the latest work of earth artist Max 

- Jelke, who had been much in the news lately. My 
own interest in earth art went back to the early 
Sixties, when Big Jim Raha had constructed his 


controversial Poignancy, an 800-foot heart made of 
wrecked cars. It seemed to me that any movement 
that could deny all the canons of art in so massive 


and random a way must have a message for all of 
a US, 


T invited. Mrs.. Birdcraft to have luncheon with 


me, but she was eager to get started and said we 


could pick up something on the way. She proved 
to be a very fast and careless driver and from her 
thick spectacles and constant squint it was appar- 


ent that her eyesight was no more than adequate. 
_ As she drove, she told me something about Jelke’s 


latest. It is called The Square Root of Minus One 


and is a hole in the desert in the shape of a pyramid 


upside down. Looking at it in another way, it is an 
inverted pyramid of air, thought to be the only 


¿cone of its kind. 


Opinions on earth art are greatly divided, even 


among the artists themselves. Spectators want to 


know what is artistic about a hole in the ground or 
a half-mile square of rock. The artists shrug and 


rev up their bulldozers. They seem to thrive on 
«hostility. The reviews of Gump Dortweiler’s 110- 
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foot-high twin mounds of earth entitled 48 double 
E labeled it pretentious, expensive, meaningless, 
and ugly. Asked for his reaction, Dortweiler 
thought for a moment. “Well,” he said, “I would 
say they hit it on the head.” 

The air conditioner of the rented car wasn’t 
working, so we had to drive with the windows 
down and, since the roads were largely un- 
improved, we were soon covered with a fine layer 
of dust. We were to meet Max Jelke at a place 
called the Great Western Café, but the proprietress 
said she hadn’t seen him in several days. She did 
give us a note he had left which was entirely illeg- 
ible. Mrs. Birdcraft was of the opinion that it was 
written in some foreign language. 

The woman took back the note. “You are the 
people about the bottling machines, aren’t you?” 
she asked. 

Mrs. Birdcraft said no we weren’t but it was all 
right because she thought she knew the way any- 
how. We went back and got in the car and drove 
off. 

Although we tend to think of earth art as some- 
thing modern, its roots are deep in American his- 
tory. The originator, or one of them, was Mustang 
Bill Fraley of San Antonio, Texas. In the 1880s he 
got together a herd of some five hundred cows, 
wrapped their feet in rags soaked in indigo, and 
drove them to Abilene. 

Of course, the Blue Trail no longer exists, but 
we do have a number of watercolors of it painted. 
by a schoolteacher named Hannah L. Beers. It is 
an ironic sidelight of earth art that the only me- 


mentos of its historic beginning are representa-  _ 


tional paintings, which all true earth artists despise. 
After more than an hour of very rough driving, 


the road we were following came to an end atan 
abandoned mine. Mrs. Birdcraft said it was appar- 
ent that the directions she had been given were _ 
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wrong. She said not to worry because she thought 
she knew where she could get the right ones. I was 
beginning to feel light-headed from the heat and 
from missing lunch. Also I had gotten a nasty cut 
on my hand from pulling the rear fender away 
from the tire after Mrs. Birdcraft had backed into 
a post while turning around. 

At the Last Chance Gas Station, an elderly man 
said he knew the. place we were looking for and he 
was going right by it. We hurried to purchase some 
peanut butter crackers and cream soda—all they had 
in the way of refreshments—and set out. We followed 
the old fellow’s truck along a narrow trail in a cloud 
of dust for some twelve miles. I remarked jokingly 
that if we could only make a movie of the dust cloud, 
that itself might qualify as an earth work. Mrs. Bird- 
craft said it had been done. 

Because of their nature, many earth works are 
available to viewers by photograph only. Terry Ra- 
moulian, for example, has given a new dimension 
to the traditional art of wood-burning. Instead of 
using a hot needle to burn a small piece of board, 
Ramoulian uses a flame thrower and burns forests, 
later taking aerial photographs. His particular art 
is naturally susceptible to the vagaries of weather, 
the two worst enemies being clouds and rain, 
which can interfere with photography or even wipe 
out a whole fire. However, he accepts these haz- 
ards with equanimity. As he says, “You win a few, 
you lose a few.” 

Other artists, such as K. K. Brancher, hold that 
their works must be viewed as they are and bit- 
terly resent having them “stolen” by photogra- 
phers. Brancher’s most recent work is a tunnel that 
runs through a granite hillside in Vermont. “Let’s 
see some bastard try to photograph that,” he is 
said to have remarked. The tunnel, which he calls 
Alimentary School, is eight feet in diameter and 
loops and turns for 1003 feet before emerging far- 
ther up the hillside. “I was going to make it an 
even thousand,” he said smiling, “and then I de- 
cided to add 3 percent tax.” It was pointed out 
that 3 percent of 1000 was 30 and not 3. “Well,” 
Brancher said, “the hell with it.” 

The man in the truck finally stopped and led us 
several hundred yards from the road and pointed 
out a perfectly ordinary canyon. Mrs. Birdcraft 
asked him why in the world he had taken us all 
that distance for nothing. “We told you we were 
looking for a hole in the ground shaped like a 
pyramid.” 

He said this one was shaped more like a pyra- 
mid than any other he knew about. “A pyramid is 
shaped mostly like this, isn’t it?” and he traced a 
shape in the air much like a loaf of bread. 

Mrs. Birdcraft said no, a pyramid wasn’t shaped 
like that at all. He said, well, he didn’t know. We 
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thanked him and headed back. Mrs. Birdcraft said 
that the only thing to do was to phone her office 
in San Francisco and get the exact directions. She 
turned the steering wheel sharply to avoid a jack- 
rabbit and hit a small boulder, blowing out the 
right front tire. The spare was only half inflated 
but it was all we had. While I was changing tires, 
Mrs. Birdcraft opened the peanut butter crackers, 
which were nothing but crumbs. We couldn’t find 
anything to open the bottles with. 

When I was interviewing K. K. Brancher in his 
studio, I met his friend Bobby Lee Taliaferro who 
is the undisputed king of earth-work graffiti. His 
most famous is near Provo, Utah, where he used 
dynamite to blast the letters of a single word on 
the face of a cliff. It can be seen for over forty 
miles and would have been without question the 
largest four-letter word in the world, except that 
Bobby Lee misspelled it, making it a five-letter 
word. 

“I always thought there was an E onto it,” he 
explained. 

He hasn’t been working lately—he feels dynamite 
isn’t adequate for his purposes and is hopeful of 
obtaining nuclear blasting power. “They talk about 
progress,” he said, “but they make us use the same 
stuff as the old-time Greeks.” 

Someone suggested that the ancient Greeks did 
not, in fact, have dynamite. 

“Yeah, they did,” he said. “They used it for the 
Acropolis and like that.” 

He says Japan has offered him all the nuclear 
explosives .he wants; it’s only a question of raising 
the funds. A museum in Moscow, he says, has 
shown considerable interest. 

The Last Chance Gas Station didn’t have a 
phone but the proprietor directed us to a grocery 
about six miles down the road. The grocery did 
have a phone, but the grocer refused to let Mrs. 
Birdcraft call San Francisco even collect. He was 
afraid he would be charged for it. I told the man 
thanks anyway. “Better do something about that 
tire,” he said. “Looks like she’s going flat on you.” 
I said I knew. We decided to try to find a store or 
motel with a pay phone. 

After we had driven a few miles, Mrs. Birdcraft 
said we should have filled the tire while we were 
at the gas station. 

“Yes,” I said, “and we should have bought some 
food while we were at the grocery store.” 

“You can’t think of everything,” Mrs. Birdcraft 
said. 

We finally found a motel with a pay phone and 
she made her call. “I was right all along,” she said, 
“the place is no more than a mile from here.” But 
when we talked to the manager, he had never 
heard of it. Nobody had ever heard of it. “I can’t 
understand it,” she said, “it was in all the papers— 
New York—San Francisco. . .” 

The manager said, “I tell you where to go—this 





fellow will know about it if anybody does,” and he 
gave us a complicated set of instructions and we 
set out once more. 

When I talked with Bobby Lee, he had referred 
to Anson Block as one who had most successfully 
wedded the traditional with the modern. His pic- 
tures are as true to life as those of Rembrandt, ex- 
cept that for a canvas he uses a 640-acre field in 
Kansas. From a paper sketch, the outline is staked 
out on the field, he then goes over it with a 
twenty-blade plow, and later plants it with some 
gaily colored flowers. One of his best known, 
planted in poppies, is called Reclining Red Nudes 
in Wheat Field. I have never seen it myself, al- 
though it is on the airline route from New York to 
Los Angeles. Both times I flew over it there was a 
complete cloud cover. The pilot circled hopefully 
for over half an hour each time, but to no avail. 

Certainly the most grandiose earth work ever 
contemplated was the one designed by Fred E. 
Natwick entitled Grand What? It called for the 
complete filling in of the Grand Canyon. Nat- 
wick received a government grant for a prelimi- 
nary survey and the Army Engineers promised 
complete cooperation. His plans were well under 
way when someone observed that the best way 
to obtain the necessary fill would be to dig an 
identical canyon alongside it. Earth artists every- 
where hailed it as the purest example of art for 
art’s sake ever conceived. Unfortunately, this 





drew the attention of the conservationists and 
other reactionary groups, an uproar was raised, 
and the project shelved. 

Natwick was understandably bitter over the out- 
come. “It’s the do-gooders and bleeding hearts,” he 
said. “They’ve always been against the artist. Why 
can’t they stick to the ghettos and leave the wilder- 
ness to us?” 

At least the plans and sketches were saved. 
Those who wish can go to the National Archives 
and see what might have been. 

As we drove along, following the man’s direc- 
tions, I asked Mrs. Birdcraft if the road didn’t look 
familiar. 

“All roads look familiar in Arizona,” she said. 
As it turned out, this one was familiar because the 
place it led us to was the Last Chance Gas Station. 
It was almost dark, so we headed back home. 

As we passed the grocery I recalled that we still 
hadn’t put any air in the tire. A bee was buzzing 
around Mrs. Birdcraft’s head. She swatted at it 
with a rolled-up newspaper, knocking her eye- 
glasses through the car window and breaking one 
of the lenses. She said she didn’t use that eye 
much anyway. 

We never did find The Square Root of Minus 
One. Like its namesake, it isn’t something you can 
put your finger on easily, but we know it’s there. 
Somewhere. And, in the final analysis, maybe 
that’s enough. O 
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A 
FAMILY 
AFFAIR 





A story by John L’Heureux 


n that country there was never a wind. Dust 
hung in the air, flung by the wheels of jeeps 
as the soldiers tore down Finial Street to the 

Blue Spider Café. Cozy Oaks was also located on 
Finial Street; the men from the farms and from 
the foundry went there, but the soldiers went to 
the Blue Spider. In April, with all the windows 
open, the singing and the short high whoops that 
meant they were having a good time could be 
heard far out in the fields and sometimes even be- 
yond, where the lucky soldiers with cars brought 
the girls who seemed most likely to go all the way. 

It had been like this every spring of the past 
four years, even when the base was new and no- 
body had yet sorted out how they really felt about 
the soldiers. Beryl Gerriter gave birth that first 
spring to her son Jason, her deep moans and howls 
punctuated with the drunken singing from the Blue 
Spider. Luke Gerriter waited in the sitting room 
with his daughter Elissa. They said nothing, 
though from time to time he would send her to the 
kitchen to get him another beer. 

“Why can’t I go in?” she asked him. 

“Shut your mouth. You're not old enough.” 

“Twelve is old enough.” 

He held his beer can to his mouth for a long 
slug and then he looked at her. Nothing. A face 
like an axe, everything pulled out to a point, with 
her mouth pinched already like Beryl’s, a worried 
face. And skinny. How in hell would he ever 
marry her off? 

“Twelve isn’t old enough for much,” he said. 

She knew his voice when he spoke like that, she 
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was afraid of it, she didn’t know why. She leaned 
over Pal and hugged ‘him, rubbing the fur along 
his back. 

“We should get rid of that mutt. It stinks. That’s 
what the hell’s the matter around here. That mutt. 
One of these days I’m going to take him out and 
shoot him.” Luke slammed his beer can to the 
floor in fury. “If she don’t hurry up in there! 
Hurry up, you!” he shouted at the bedroom door. 

The bedroom door opened and Dr. Pharon stuck 
his head out. “We've got problems,” he said, “seri- 
ous ones. It’s gonna be a while and I can’t promise 
anything. But I suggest, if you got a brain left in 
that addled head of yours, that you stop drinking 
and start praying.” And he closed the door. 

“TIl be at the Oaks,” Luke said to his daughter. 
“You can come and get me when the mule is born.” 

Elissa nodded, her eyes glazed with fear, and she 
hugged Pal again. “It’s going to be all right, Pal,” 
she said, rocking back and forth, the dog’s muzzle 
in her lap. “Everything’s going to be all right. Ev- 
erything.” 


he was awakened later by Dr. Pharon, who 
told her to go find her father; he had some- 
thing important to tell him. 

Outside she paused for a minute to think what 
she was doing. The sun had gone down and in the 
still air she could taste the dust. She crossed the 
lawn to the evergreen tree and held a spiky branch 
to her face, breathing its sharp smell of oil and 
gum, a bitter smell, but it was special to her. 


Pal whimpered at her feet. 

“Its all right,” she said, and ran down the dirt 
road to where it met Finial Street. A small stone 
caught in the sole of her sneaker and she stooped 
under the streetlight to poke it out. It had wedged 
between the rubber sole and the canvas lining and 
the more she pried at the hole the deeper she 
pushed the stone. 

A jeep roared by, then screeched to a halt and 
backed up, crookedly, weaving from side to side. 

“Hi there, sweetheart.” 

“She’s too young, Ron.” 

“They’re never too young.” 

Elissa stared at them, not frightened. They were 
soldiers from the base. Nobody minded the sol- 
diers. The men had jobs now that the soldiers had 
come. Even her father had a job. 

“What do you say, sweetheart? You want a 
ride?” 

He was blond, with a wide, funny smile. He was 
the most beautiful man she had ever seen. 

“Tve got to go to the Oaks to get my father.” 

“Well, you jump right in here between me and 
my friend and we'll take you straight to the Oaks.” 
He leaped out and held the low door open. She 
hesitated. 

“Come on. You'll be all right.” 

“For Christ sake, Ron,” the driver said. 

“What about my dog?” 

“Bring your dog too. Come on.” 

She climbed into the jeep and held out her arms 
for Pal, who wriggled from the soldier’s hands into 
her lap. Ron climbed in beside her, slamming the 
small door. “And away we go,” he shouted as the 
jeep took off. His arm, thrown over the seat at her 
back, drifted gradually to her shoulder. She could 
feel his hand lightly touching her bare arm. 

“What’s your name, sweetheart?” 

“Elissa,” she said, throwing her head back to 
feel the air blowing in her face. 

“Elissa. Well, that’s some name. I never heard of 
a name like Elissa. I think Pd call you Cookie, 
"cause you're so sweet.” He put his hand on her 
knee and ran it slowly up toward her thigh. 

“Ron, if you want to get your ass in jail, you’re 
going in just the right direction,” the driver 
said. 

“What’s the matter, for Christ sake? I’m only 
petting the dog.” The two men in back laughed. 
Ron rubbed Pal’s ears and his back. “Isn’t that 
right, Cookie? No harm in petting the doggie.” 

Elissa thought she had never been so happy. 

“My mother just had a baby,” she said. “I’ve got 
to tell my father.” 

“That right?” Ron said, his hand going back to 
her thigh. “You gonna have a baby? Hm? Would 
you like a baby?” 








John L’Heureux is a poet and novelist whose most 
recent book is The Clang Birds. 


His hand was hot on her thin dress and she 
could feel sweat break out on her thigh and up 
higher. She wished he would move his hand there. 
She wanted him to touch her all over. But most of 
all she wanted to put her two arms around his 
neck and lay her head on his chest and just stay 
like that for a long, long time. 

“Cozy Oaks,” the driver said, slamming on the 
brakes. 

And then she was out of the jeep and it was 
roaring off, the men in back laughing and Ron 
shouting, “See you around, Cookie.” She stood for 
a long while watching the trail of dust the jeep left 
behind. She could still feel each of his fingers on 
her thigh and his thumb moving back and forth. 

All the way home she repeated their conversa- 
tion in her mind. I think Pd call you Cookie, 
"cause you're so sweet, he had said. And he had 
asked if she would like a baby. She put her hand 
on her thigh where he had put his. For once she 
did not care that her father was stumbling along in 
the dark, cursing every goddamn stone in his path, 
the goddamn wife who called him away from his 
buddies, the goddamn baby that would put them 
all in the poorhouse. She had not even minded go- 
ing into Cozy Oaks to get him. She had only half 
heard the sarcastic comments of the men at the 
bar, the double-meaning jokes, the laughter. While 
he bought a round of beer for everyone, she had 
stood at the screen door looking down toward the 
Blue Spider, where Ron was probably dancing or 
drinking with some pretty girl he was calling 
Cookie because she was so sweet, but it didn’t 
matter. He had been nice, and whether he meant 
it or not, he had said it. 

“You said it’s a boy.” 

“What?” She stopped and tried to wiggle the 
stone into another part of her shoe. 

“The baby. You said it’s a boy.” 

“YOS? 

“Did you see it?” 

“No. Dr. Pharon said to go right away.” 

“Then how do you know its a boy?” His voice 
was angry. ; 

“I don’t know. I just think it is. I don’t know.” 

She put her arm up to ward off the blow, but he 
had only meant to caress her. They stood looking 
at one another. 

“I thought you were going to hit me.” 

“I never hit you. You're like your mother, you 
try to put me in the wrong. You try to make me 
look bad.” 

“No. I don’t. I. . .” She lowered her eyes. 

He put his arm around her shoulder now, stiffly, 
feeling the small, tense muscles beneath his fingers. 
They walked this way, father and child in a book 
of photographs, until they reached the little house 
where all the lights were on. 

Dr. Pharon explained patiently that the child 
was a mongoloid and would probably not live 
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long. The mother had required many stitches, she 
should be in a hospital, but there was no hospital, 
and he would have to pay Mrs. Botts to stay with 
her. 

Luke Gerriter listened with his head in his 
hands and, when the doctor left, he saw him to the 
door. Then he went into the bedroom, where he 
looked in the crib for a long moment, for the last 
time. And then he stared at the gray figure in the 
bed. 

“So you had to do this to me, too,” he said. 
“One lay in three years, and you had to produce 
this. You bitch.” He turned at the door to look at 
her again. “You miserable bitch,” he said, and 
lumbered up the stairs to Elissa’s attic room. 

Elissa stretched out on the sitting-room couch 
where she stroked Pal and whispered over and 
over again, “It’s all right; it’s going to be all right.” 


i | | he next morning Luke bought a bed frame 
that folded in half and a mattress to go 
with it and he set them up in the tiny bed- 

room. He said nothing to Beryl—everything be- 

tween them seemed to have been said already—and 
she remained with her face turned resolutely to the 
wall. She had not asked to see the baby. 

Almost at once they had settled into a regular 
routine. At three o’clock Elissa returned from 
school and Mrs. Botts went home. Elissa prepared 
her father’s dinner and then he disappeared until 
midnight or later, when he came stumbling home 
from the Oaks. Meanwhile Elissa sat with her 
mother, saying nothing. No one in the house said 
anything. 

Elissa had instructions from Mrs. Botts about 
caring for the baby and she went about the work 
methodically, automatically; it was the way she 
made dinner, the way she did schoolwork; it was 
as if there were some more important part of her 
that simply stepped out and walked away, leaving 
the methodical, automatic Elissa behind to do the 
work. 

School was the worst part of the day. The others 
teased her about her idiot brother and once one of 
the teachers had called her aside in the school 
yard and asked about her mother and her father 
and finally about her brother. She wanted to know 
if he had a big head and if his eyes were pink; she 
asked her to describe him. Elissa said she didn’t 
know how and tried to pull away, but the teacher 
had hold of her arm. 

“You tell me, you hear. I’ve got to know these 
things. I’m only doing my duty.” She tightened her 
grasp on the girl’s arm. 

Elissa tried to run, but could not get away. And 
then something inside her took over and it was as 
if she were talking with her father when he was 
drunk and impossible. She said in her dreamy 
way, “He’s just a baby, just a little ordinary baby. 
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His eyes are blue, a pretty light blue they are, and 
his head is only as big as a baby’s head. He cries 
when he’s hungry and then my mother feeds him, 
but most of the time he just laughs and plays with 
his toys and sleeps. Just like any baby.” 

“Are you telling me the truth?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“That isn’t what everybody says. What do you 
say to that?” 

“Maybe they haven’t seen him,” Elissa said. 
“He’s a real nice baby.” 

More and more she found herself alone; she 
played with the dog and sat with the baby in her 
mother’s room, waiting. 

Luke had to be very drunk before he could get cour- 
age to come back to that small bedroom smelling of 
sour sheets and milk and lie there knowing Beryl was 
not asleep and that thing lay in the darkness. 

He thought sometimes he would get up and 
place a pillow over the baby’s face and put it out 
of its misery. He thought of shooting it. Some 
nights as he turned off Finial Street into the dirt 
road that led to his house, he saw himself ap- 
proach the door and walk through the house and 
down the cellar stairs and get a gun—the small pis- 
tol maybe, with its shiny blue barrel, or one of the 
rifles—and go back up the stairs, through the sit- 
ting room and into the bedroom, and there ... 
He could not imagine the rest in detail, but there 
was one small shot into the crib and then a scream 
from Beryl, followed by two shots and then a si- 
lence. He held the gun at his own head. On those 
dark nights staggering home from Finial Street, he 
would weep at how rotten life was. He would go 
home and fall into bed, and it did not matter any- 
more that Beryl was lying there awake, staring 
straight ahead. 

After the first day Mrs. Botts gave up trying to 
talk to Beryl, but she could never be sure whether 
she was asleep or awake. Sometimes it was as if 
she were staring even when her eyes were shut. 
She’d be plumb glad, she told herself, when this 
whole thing was over. 

Only Elissa was indifferent to Beryl’s silent stare. Of- 
ten, coming home from school, she would stand at the 
bedroom door and look at her mother, thinking, she'll 
never come back, she’s gotten away to some place 
where there are trees and air and no more shouting and 
she’ll never come back. She envied her. 

And Beryl lay there, with her gray face on the 
pillow, staring. It was almost a month before she 
asked to see the baby. There had been no warning, 
no signs of a return to life; suddenly one afternoon 
she simply turned in the bed, lifted herself on one 
elbow, and spoke to Mrs. Botts. Her voice was 
clear and strong. 

“Let me see it,” she said. 

Mrs. Botts looked up from her knitting. “How’s 
that?” 

“Let me see it. The baby.” 
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“Well, now, Berla. Are you real sure you want 
to do that? Might be as how well enough should 
be let alone till you're feeling better.” 

“Tm real sure.” 

Mrs. Botts picked up the baby and laid him in 
the bed next to Beryl, who twisted beneath the 
sheet so that she could get a better look at him. 
She took a long, deep breath and her chest heaved 
twice as if she were going to sob. And then she 
whispered “No,” a long breathy sound that turned 
into a deep moan. She forced herself into a sitting 
position, picked up the baby, and crushed it to her 
breast, swaying her body from side to side as she 
clutched the white unresisting thing. 

Mrs. Botts stroked Beryl’s hair and said over and 
over, “That’s all right, Berla, you go ahead and 
cry. That’s all right, Berla,” and she went on strok- 
ing, waiting for the release of tears. But the tears 
did not come. 

After a long while she said, “Look at it. Just 
look at it.” 

The baby had smooth, almost puffy skin, moist 
in the airless room. His ears were small and round 
and his nose only a blob of flesh, not like a nose 
at all. His lips were thick, the color of raw meat. 
Beryl bent closer and looked at his tongue. It had 
two deep grooves and protruded from his tiny 
mouth. But it was his head that astonished her 
most. It was small and hard and completely round. 
She had expected a monstrosity, an enormous 
watermelon head. Looking at him at first, she had 
been relieved, she had almost begun to hope. And 
then she recalled the doctor’s warning. “He’s a 
mongoloid, he will never be normal, he will prob- 
ably not live very many years,” and she saw the 
huge lips and the tiny slits for eyes. With her 
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thumb she gently pushed up one eyelid. The eye 
was milky blue and empty. 

She had not wanted him, she had not wanted 
sex in the first place, and now this had happened. 
She crooked her finger under his tiny palm and 
looked at his hand. Even his hands were wrong. 
There was a space between his first finger and the 
rest. His feet had that same strange cleft, as if they 
were paws, as if he were Pal. 

“Put him back,” she said, and then a long while 
later, “I’m going to call him Jason.” Her mouth 
bent in a thin bitter smile. 

She was herself again for a few months and then 
in the fall she had a hysterectomy and after that 
she left the baby’s care entirely to Elissa. She 
never wanted to see him again, she said. 

Jason died just before his second birthday. 


lissa missed him. He was not a mongoloid to 

her, some strange monster her father would 

not look at, or a mockery her mother 

hated. He was that ordinary little baby she had 

told her teacher about, a baby who cried when he 

was hungry, but who most of the time played with 

his toys and slept. She would have a baby of her 

own someday, in a place different from this one; 
and she would be loved someday too. 

Elissa was fourteen now and plain. Her hair was 
long and thin, falling straight on either side of her 
wedge-shaped face. She looked nearsighted, though 
she was not. The glassy look in her eyes came 
from daydreaming, her teachers said, but Elissa 
knew it was something different. She was escaping, 
she was going away. 

Soon after Jason died, she had begun taking Pal 
for walks each evening. After supper, when her fa- 
ther left for the Oaks and her mother settled into 
her chair by the radio, Elissa took the dog and 
walked slowly down the dirt road to Finial Street. She 
pulled a stick of straw grass from a clump by the road 
and chewed on it, kicking stones ahead for Pal to 
chase. She walked slower as she came into sight of Fi- 
nial Street and under the streetlight she stopped and 
waited. When she heard one of the jeeps approach, 
she bent over as if she were taking a stone from her 
shoe. This was how she had met Ron. There was no 
saying it couldn’t happen again. 

And then one night a jeep did stop and come 
roaring back. 

“Hi,” a girl said, giggling. She was in the front 
seat beside a soldier and there were two other sol- 
diers in the back. Her dark red hair tumbled 
around her shoulders in big curls and her mouth 
glistened with lipstick. It took Elissa a full minute 
to recognize her as Florence Kath. Florence was 
also a freshman at the high school. 

“Hi,” Elissa said, her eyes darting from face to 
face. Ron was not there. “Oh, it’s you. I didn’t rec- 
ognize you, you're so. . .” 











< “We're going to the Spider,” Florence said. 
“Want to come?” 

“Yeah, why don’t you come?” a soldier in back 
said. “Here, you can sit right between us. We’ll 
take care of you.” The other just grinned. 

“Td like to,” she said. “I really would, but my 
dog . . . I’ve got to get back home.” She could not 
take her eyes off the soldier in front, who had his 
arm around Florence and was pushing the shoul- 
der of her peasant blouse lower and lower. 

_ “Fresh bastard,” Florence said, pleased, and she 
"pushed his hand away. “Come on, Lissa, you'll 


really love it” 


“I can’t,” she said, “I just can’t. My father. . .” 
She stood there speechless as the jeep took off, 
scattering dust everywhere. 

Elissa and Florence became friends. Each morn- 
ing during third period they met in the girls’ room 
and smoked a cigarette. And they had lunch to- 
gether. Though they ate in the cafeteria with ev- 
eryone else, there were always empty chairs at 
their table. Florence was cheap, everyone said, 
< Florence did it with the soldiers. 

“You ought to come to the Spider, Lissa, it’s 
really terrific. I go only on Saturdays now, but 
next year I’m gonna go on Fridays and Saturdays 
too, once I convince my old lady. You ought to 
come.” 

“My mother would never ‘let me.” 
“Well, you ought to come anyway. Last Satur- 
day there was this guy. Oh my God, he was so 


cute. He bought me a beer by buying it for him- 
self, you know, and letting me drink it. He had 


real curly hair, black, and we necked like crazy 
right in the booth. I didn’t care. And when he took 
me home...” 
< “What happened when he took you home? Tell 
me.” 

“Nosy bitch, aren’t you? Pll tell you on Saturday 
when we put up our hair.” 

Every Saturday morning at Elissa’s house they 


ae put up their hair in huge pink rollers, whispering 


and giggling at the kitchen sink, splashing water 
< everywhere. Then they sat outside on the back 
steps letting the sun dry their hair. 

Beryl would sometimes lean against the door- 
frame smoking a cigarette. She had put on weight 
since her operation and the faded housecoat she 
invariably wore bulged now with two small rolls 
around her waist. She kept her hair tied back with 
a blue and white bandanna. 

“Boy-crazy,” she would say, and the girls would 
giggle. “I know,” she said, nodding in agreement 
with herself, “don’t think for a minute I don’t 
know.” 

And sometimes she would study the two girls. 
_ Elissa was developing a good bust. Funny about 
- that because she was so skinny, especially in the 
face. She’d get a man someday all right. Beryl 
smiled bitterly to herself. Florence was pasty white 
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with a plump face and a red mouth that was al- 
ways pouting. She’s looking for trouble, Beryl 
thought, and she'll find it. 

“You keep going to that Spider,” she would say, 

“and you'll get what you're looking for.” 

And once she said, “I remember when I was a 
kid, about your age, maybe younger, I thought get- 
ting married was the best thing that could happen 
to anybody, just getting away, not having to 
answer to nobody for nothing. I thought men 
were .. .” She was looking out over their heads, 
squinting against the sun, and then suddenly she 
threw down her cigarette and ground it out. “Men,” 
she said. “They only want one thing.” She went 
inside and slammed the door. 

Florence waited a minute until she was sure 
Beryl was gone and then she said, “Jesus, your 
mother, is she ever some kind of nut! She’s worse 
than mine. My old lady just keeps nagging and 
nagging, but at least she’s not crazy.” She touched 
the rollers on top of her head gently, protectively. 
“You know something? I think she’s really crazy. I 
really do.” 

“It’s since the baby died,” Elissa said. “And then 
her operation.” 

“Maybe it’s the change. They get crazy during 
the change, that’s what Tussie told me. Tussie’s my 
aunt and is she ever gorgeous. She’s the one that 
showed me how to put on makeup and everything. 
She told me all about sex and everything. As if I 
didn’t know already.” She shrieked with laughter 
and Elissa laughed with her. 

Florence rummaged through the large embroi- 
dered bag she carried everywhere with her. She 
pulled out her makeup box, flat plastic containers 
of base and powder and rouge, and she gazed into 
a small, round mirror as she drew the crimson lip- 
stick across her mouth. She was making it larger, 
she explained. Men liked lips that way; it was 
sexy. She held the lipstick lovingly, caressing her 
lips with it, gently expanding her lip line above 
and below its natural ridges. Her lips looked wet. 
She pursed them at the mirror, lazily stuck her 
tongue out and curled it to one side of her mouth, 
tossed her head back, and gazed into the mirror 
with half-closed eyes. She was thinking of tonight, 
of what might happen. 

Elissa looked at her and ached. The pancake 
makeup, the hair in rollers, the glistening red 
mouth. Someday she would go to the Blue Spider. 
Someday all that excitement would be hers. 


n the night before her fifteenth birthday, 
Elissa woke to angry shouting. She could 
hear her mother’s voice screaming “bas- 
over and over against her father’s drunken 
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Pal was whimpering at the foot of the bed. Her: 
mother’s voice grew louder and she heard her faso- 
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laughter, a choked hollow laugh with no joy in it. 








ther’s voice, too, thick and angry, though she could 
not make out what he was saying. And then there 
was a crash. The voices stopped. The house was 
completely silent. A floorboard creaked and Pal 
whimpered once again, but the house remained si- 
lent the rest of the night. 

The next day Beryl and Luke did not speak to 
one another, nor would she sit with him while he 
ate. When Luke returned from work, the table was 
set for him and Elissa, and the dinner was ready 
on the counter next to the stove. Beryl sat in the 
bedroom looking out the window. Elissa and her 
father ate in silence, Elissa only toying with her 
food. She was not hungry. 

On the third day Luke said to her, “Where’s 
your mother?” 

“In the bedroom.” 

“Doesn’t she eat at all? When does she eat?” 

“She eats before you come home.” Elissa pushed 
the beans around her plate with her fork. “Can’t 
this stop?” she said. “Can’t this all stop?” 

She held her breath, fearing what he might say 
or do. But he only went on eating, mopping his 
plate finally with a piece of bread. He leaned over 
the table, his head in his hands. Elissa listened to 
the kitchen clock ticking, saw her father shake his 
head from side to side. It will always be like this, 
she thought; nothing will ever change. She will sit 
in the other room looking out the window and he 
will sit here with his head in his hands and I will 
be between them listening to the clock tick and 
tick and tick. She wanted to run, she wanted to 
scream, it was better to be dead. 

Luke stopped shaking his head from side to side. 
He looked up from his plate, his eyes strange and 
wild, his face bruised-looking. He was not drunk 
now; she had never seen him look like this. 

“Oh, Christ,” he said, his face contracting, growing 
hard, “what’s the use! What’s the goddamn use!” 

The next day he went back to his guns. He had 
three of them; two were heavy-gauge shotguns and 
the other was a twenty-two, revolver-size, with a 
snub barrel. He had not touched them since the 
soldiers came and he had gotten a regular job. But 
before that, in that endless time when there had 
been no work and he had a wife and daughter to 
support, he had spent the days hacking at the sand 
and stone that stretched for miles behind the tiny 
house, trying to coax the sterile land into produc- 
ing vegetables. And at the end of the day, when 
they had eaten dinner, he would get out the guns. 
With Beryl and Elissa by his side, he would trudge 
to the end of the garden, where he placed tin cans 
on a large rock to use for target practice. He was 
quiet and methodical, setting up the cans and 
walking back to the shooting box drawn in the 
sand, lifting the gun to his shoulder, clicking back 
the safety catch, firing. Elissa would watch as his 
face tightened in concentration, his jaw went hard 
as he focused on the target, and his chest ex- 
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panded in a sort of sigh as the bullet struck the 
can and sent it spinning into the air. He would do 
this over and over until it grew dusky and then 
they went into the house. None of them enjoyed 
the shooting; it seemed, somehow, a necessity. He 
had taught beryl to shoot the twenty-two and in- 
sisted that Elissa learn also. But all this had 
stopped once the soldiers came and there were jobs 
and money. And now he was back with his guns. 

“What’s he do that for, anyhow? What’s he want 
to shoot tin cans for?” Florence narrowed her eyes 
and stared into the distance where Elissa’s father 
was shooting. It was Saturday and they were doing 
their hair. “That makes me really jumpy, boy, that 
gunshot.” 

“It’s just a hobby. He just does target practice.” 

“Jeez, your family. Pd be afraid to live here. 
Honest to God. With your mother in the change 
and everything and your old man shooting out 
back, Pd be afraid he’d go off his nut and shoot 
me. How do you know he’s not gonna miss some- 
day and hit somebody by accident?” 

“Wait a minute. Shh.” Elissa stared out across 
the garden at her father. “I think he called me,” 
she said. He was waving his arm at her. “He must 
have,” she said, and began walking toward him. 

Luke was standing in a litter of tin cans holding 
a small bunch of purple flowers, weeds that had 
somehow grown through the barren soil and 
bloomed now in the shade of the rock Luke set the 
tin cans on. The stems were thick with brownish 
green leaves and the blossoms were small but nu- 
merous. “Here,” he said, handing the flowers to 
Elissa. “Take them in to her.” 


uld I say they’re from you?” 
I don’t care what you say. Say whatever you 
ant. Just give them to her. Say, yes, you can say 
theyre from me.” He was lining up cans on the 
rock. He v was Tng, 


a ran to the house, her heart pounding. It 
ould end now, the fights and the anger and the 


enly she was shy. She did not know how to 
her mother the flowers, how to say they were 
her father. She went slowly into the bedroom 
and stood there. Beryl was sitting with her face to 
the window. Her blue and white bandanna had 
come loose and the hair at the back of her head 
clumps; it was matted and damp 
les. She turned and blew a stream of 
‘om the corner of her mouth. Her eyes 
wollen and there were dark smudges be- 
them. She looked at Elissa questioningly and 

en she saw the flowers. 

What 


sa held out the bouquet to her. 
to tremble, her mouth working furi- 
r eyes darting from Elissa to the door 
ind then back to the flowers. 
d you get those?” she said, breathless. 
“Are they from him? Did he tell you to bring me 
those?” Her voice rose; she was almost screaming. 
se out of this house! Get them out of 
ere! Out! Get out!” She stood up, one hand at 
her hair. 
Elissa backed to the door. “They’re only flowers. 
. He just wanted to give you some flowers.” 
“Look at them. They're death flowers. Death! 
You put those on coffins. Don’t you see? Don’t you 
see what he wants? He wants to get rid of me. He 
wants me dead.” She dropped her voice to a whis- 
per. She was clutching Elissa’s arm, her thumb and 
fingernails deep in the soft flesh. “He can get rid 
of me, you know. He has grounds. You can get rid 
of a woman like me. Once you can’t have children 
anymore, once you're like a chicken with its guts 
ped out, they can get rid of you. He’d like to, 
too, that’s what he wants.” 
“He just wanted to make up. He just wanted to 
give you the flowers.” 
> Elissa pulled away from her but Beryl continued 
on, talking rapidly, in a whisper, her words piling 
on. one another. 
“You're with him too. You're like him. The both 
f you, you want to drive me crazy. You want me 
and then you can get rid of me. Bring- 
se flowers. Death flowers.” She began to 
ain. “Get them out of here. Get out.” 
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Elissa ran out of the house and stood on th 
back porch, white and gasping for breath. Inside 
she could hear her mother sobbing wildly. Flo 
ence was staring at her, motionless, one hand — 
gently touching the pink rollers on her head, the 
other suspended halfway to her mouth. Somewhere 
in the distance her father was waiting. And all she 
could feel was the sun, beating heavily on her 
head and shoulders, numbing her entire body. 
There was a terrible crashing sound in her head, 
rhythmic and painfully loud, like a gunshot. But it 
was not a gunshot; it was something inside her 
head and it would not stop. Florence was saying 
something, but she could not hear it. 

“Wait. Wait,” she said, “itll stop.” 

Florence watched her come stiffly down. the 
stairs, walking as if she were in a trance. Her arms 
hung limply by her sides and the flowers in her. 
left hand trailed along the ground as step by step 
she approached her father. He was standing with 
one foot on the rock, staring off into the space that. 
stretched out forever behind the house. As she ap- 
proached him, he turned and saw the flowers. He 
made a sound that was half laughter and half — 
groan. 

“She didn’t want them?” 

“No.” 

“What did she say? Did you say they were from 
me?” 

“She said to get them out of the house.” 

“But did she say why?” 

“She said they were death flowers. She said you 
wanted her dead, because ... She said you 
wanted to drive her crazy, that we both did.” 

Luke’s face went gray and he put the gun down 
carefully against the rock. He began walking” 
toward the house. Elissa ran after him. 

“No, oh please no,” she said. “Don’t say any- 
thing to her. Don’t do anything. Please. Please no.” 

She was snatching at his sleeve but he pushed 
her away and kept on, a furious determined walk. 
She turned and went back to the rock where he 
had left the rifle. She picked it up and held it in 
position, the butt against her shoulder, her eye at- 
the site. She turned the barrel toward the house, 
toward Florence, but Florence had gone home. 
Without thinking, she sited the kitchen window | 
and waited and waited, and then pressed the trig- 
ger. Nothing happened. She had forgotten to re- 
lease the safety catch. 

Voices came to her now; she could hear them. 
shouting. The word “crazy” drifted toward her on: 
the windless air and then “bastard.” She shook her 
head; she would not listen. 

And then—she did not know why—she turned ; 
the rifle so that the barrel pointed to her che 
She reached for the trigger, but her arms were no 
long enough. She crouched. She placed, the 
stock on the ground. Nothing worked. 

Yes, she thought, youd have to us you 











You put the stock on the ground, the barrel at 
your chest, and you push the trigger back, away 
from you, with a toe. It would work perfectly. 

She smiled at the thought and then looked 
around, suddenly self-conscious. She put the rifle 
back, leaning it against the rock just as it had 
been, and she walked slowly to the house. 


66 ook, kid, you can go if you want to, but if 
your father ever finds out, don’t come 
crying to me.” 

Beryl had said this to her late at night on that 
same Saturday Elissa had brought her the death 
flowers, and now it was Saturday again, and she 
had been going to the Blue Spider for almost a 
yeat. 

Elissa stood in front of the bathroom mirror 
touching her hair. She wore it in immense curls 
that tumbled about her head, some of them only 
half combed out, still springy from the rollers. 
Florence wore her hair this way; it was the fash- 
ion, she said. Florence helped her with everything. 
She had taught Elissa how to spread the thick 
layer of pancake makeup evenly over her face and 
how to blend in the little dot of rouge so that her 
cheekbones stood out flushed against all that pink. 
She had helped her pick the peasant blouse, elastic- 
ized at the shoulders, and the plaid skirt, yards and 
yards of material that swirled around her when she 
danced and that concealed her thin legs and hips. And 
she had taught her how to act at the Blue Spider. She 
called Elissa Cookie and Elissa called her Candy. The 
soldiers liked their names. 

She continued to pose before the mirror, dis- 
tracted from her own image by the thought of 
Len. 

She had met him on her first Saturday at the 
Blue Spider. They danced once or twice that night, 
but she did not remember him a week later; she 
had been too excited, too confused. Everyone 
seemed to like her. They laughed and drank and 
danced. How could she have remembered one sol- 
dier out of so many? But when he reminded her 
that they had danced together only a week earlier, 
she was embarrassed and grateful. She fell in love 
with him at once. And now, every Saturday night, 
they drifted together early in the evening, kissing 
and touching in the booths and on the way home. 

“He loves me,” she said aloud to the mirror. She 
touched her hair one last time and then put on the 
soft pink lipstick her mother liked; she would put 
on the deep red just before she reached Finial 
Street. 

“Don’t get in trouble, you,” her mother said. 

“Oh, ma.” 

“And you better get home before he does. If he 
finds out, he’ll kill you.” 

“I’m always home before he is. Don’t worry.” 

Beryl watched her daughter walk down the dirt 
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road, her hips: swaying, her curls tossing with the 
movements of her head. “You look nice, Elissa,” 
she said to herself, and then turned away, back to 
her empty house. Pal was in her way, sniffing at 
the screen door. “Get out of here, damn you,” she 
said. “Smelly damn dog.” 

At Finial Street they were waiting for Elissa in 
the jeep, but Len was not with them. The two sol- 
diers in back made room for her and even before 





she sat down the jeep roared away. One soldier 
had his arm around her shoulders, the other put 
his hand on her knee; she settled in comfortably 
between them. 

“Isn’t Len coming tonight?” She tried to sound 
casual. 

“Hey, is Len coming tonight?” The soldier re- 
peated her question, laughter in his voice. He 
tightened his grip on her shoulder. 

“I don’t know. Is Len coming tonight?” The 
other picked up the question, nudging her leg with 
his. 

“What’s the joke?” she said. “What the hell’s so 
funny?” She leaned forward. “Hey, Candy, what 
the hell’s so funny?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to know?” Florence said, 
rolling her eyes. 

“Come on, tell me.” 

Florence leaned back and whispered in her ear. 
“Len’s gonna get a car. And you know what that 
means.” She laughed wildly, rocking from side to 
side, wriggling against the driver. Elissa tossed 
back her head and began to sing the “Pocaluma 
Polka.” It was going to be a perfect night. Nothing 
could spoil it. She was still singing when they 
reached the Blue Spider and went in. 





Elissa was thrilled by the air of excitement in 
the place. Everyone was in motion, talking and 
laughing. There were some girls in the booths al- 
ready, but most of them were dancing, and soldiers 
were lounging against the jukebox waiting for their 
turn. Someone called to her from one of the back 
booths. She waved to him and laughed. She was 
dancing, gliding backward to the heavy beat of the 
music, humming. She could feel the soldier’s hands 
moving on her shoulder and at the small of her 
back. She didn’t care. Let him. She was dancing 
with someone else now; she could feel his thighs 
against hers. She was floating, and always there 
was the music blaring and bodies touching hers. 
She was safe here. She was alive. Someone handed 
her a can of beer and she was surprised at the 
sharp bitter taste. She took a long slug from the 
can and everyone applauded. 

“Jesus, are you ever the one!” Florence said to 
her, and then she whispered something to one of 
the soldiers. They laughed together and then he 
whispered to her. “You pig,” she said, and pushed 
against his chest with her fist, laughing. They sat 
down in a booth. 

Len had come in and was standing by the juke- 
box waiting for the music to stop. They were danc- 
ing to the “Chicken Bop” and every few steps the 
girl would pull away from -the boy and do a little 
hop. It was a popular dance because it gave the 
girls a chance to show what they were made of, 
Len had once told her. Elissa moved away from 
her partner, hopped, and returned. He grinned and 
said, “What’ve you got down there?” He pulled at 
the elastic on her blouse. 

“Pig,” she said. She was flirting more than she 
would have if she had seen Len come in. 

She swung out from her partner once again, did 
her little hop, and returned, and this time he said, 
“You've really got something. Let’s take a look.” 
And he pulled again at the elastic. The blouse 
slipped from her left shoulder and she pushed it 
back easily with a flick of her thumb. But she was 
annoyed. 

“Come on,” she said. “Cut it.” 

The dance was about to end. “TIl be good,” he 
said. He held her tight against him, but when she 
swung out and returned for the last time, like a 
small boy he said, “Just one little peek,” and he 
pulled at the elastic. 

She stopped dancing and stood there. “Now look 
what you done,” she said. The elastic had broken 
and her blouse drooped low on the left shoulder. 

“Let’s see, let’s see,” he said, being funny. The 
music had stopped and everyone was beginning to 
stare. 

“Come on, let’s get out of here,” Len said. He 
came between her and her partner. 

“Hey, hold on there, soldier,’ he said. “You 
stealing my little girlfriend here?” And he pushed 
Len to the side. 


“Look at this. Look what he done,” Elissa was 
saying. “How can I go home with my blouse like 
this?” 

“Quit shoving,” Len said to the soldier, and took 
Elissa by the arm. 

The soldier spun him around. “You didn’t an- 
swer my question, friend. You stealing my little 
girlfriend here?” He waited for an answer. “Huh?” 
He pushed Len in the chest with the flat of his 
hand. “Huh?” Another push. “What do you say, 
soldier boy?” 

The crowd around them had fallen silent, the 
faces hungry for a fight. Len glanced at them and 
knew what was expected of him. But he didn’t 
want a fight. Not now. 

“Don’t try that again,” he said, and spat on the 
floor. 

“Try what? Try this?” He pushed Len harder. 
“Why, this is the easiest thing in the world, no try- 
ing involved.” He pushed him harder still. 

And then before anyone knew what happened, 
before anyone could holler “fight,” Len lashed out 
with his right fist and caught the soldier on the 
side of the head. He lurched back, but as he fell 
he struck the other side of his head on one of the 
upright beams. It made only a dull thudding 
sound. He slid down the beam to a sitting position, 
a look of surprise on his face, blood beginning to 
drip from the side of his head. Len took Elissa’s 
arm and pushed her to the door. 

“Hey, no rough stuff,” the bartender was shout- 
ing. Everyone was talking loudly. “Who got hit?” 
“Who did it?” 

They stood for a moment outside the door, 
Elissa holding the blouse together with her hand. 
They were breathless, flushed with excitement. 
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“I got a car,” Len said. 

“T know it.” 

He paused and she stood there fiddling with the 
material of her blouse. 

“Do you want to?” 

“Yes. Do you?” 

Laughing, they ran to the car. 

“Yellow bastard,” they heard the soldier shout 
as they drove off. “Come on back and fight, you 
bastard.” 

They drove out of town, out beyond the houses 
and the fields and the base, deep into the pocked 
and sweltering desert. They were silent the whole 
way, an odd formality between them. Finally Len 
stopped the car and they got out. 

“This looks all right,’ he said. “What do you 
think?” 

“Yes, this is fine,” she said. What had hap- 
pened? He was a stranger, she thought; he was just 
someone else she did not know. But I love him 
and he loves me. We’re going to make love, she 
told herself, trying to recapture the excitement of 
the Blue Spider. He was naked now, standing on 
the blanket he had spread over the sand. He was 
caressing his fat stomach. 

“Come on,” he said. “Get those clothes off, for 
Christ sake. We haven’t got all night.” 

They made love and afterward she said, “Is that 
all?” It had happened so quickly, just a brief hard 
pain that spread upward, taking her breath away, 
and then nothing more. 

“What do you mean, is that all?” 

“I mean, should we go home now?” 

“Oh, yeah,” he said. And as he picked up the 
blanket and walked to the car, he added, “Hey, 
uh, thanks a lot.” 

“That’s all right,” she said. 

They were silent as he drove her home. 


uke had been home for more than an hour. He 
had gone upstairs and sat, waiting, on 
Elissa’s bed and then he had come down. 

“Where is she?” he asked Beryl. 

“She’s out for a walk. She was too hot up 
there.” 

“Yeah, I hear she’s hot up there. I hear she’s hot 
down at the Blue Spider, too.” 

“Who says?” He was drunk, she knew, but 
canny drunk. It was best not to antagonize him. 
“Men gossip,” she said, “they just make things 
up.” 

“My own daughter, a friggin whore. I have to 
hear about it at the Oaks. My wife don’t tell me. 
Oh no, she’s helping her do it.” 

“Who said. . .” 

“Its been going on for a year, they tell me. 
‘Hey, Gerriter,’ he says to me, ‘I hear your daugh- 
ter’s getting it plenty.’ I call him a dirty liar and 
he says, ‘No, it’s true.’ So Pm gonna punch him in 
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the face and they tell me, ‘No, Gerriter, it’s true. 
She’s down there every Saturday.’ And there I was 
listening to them laugh about my own daughter. 
I'll teach her. Pll beat her to an inch of her life.” 

“I let her go. Pm the one. I said she could go as 
long as she got home before you did. So if you’re 
gonna blame anybody, it’s me.” 

“Yeah, I should beat you too. I should have 
years ago.” 

“You're not going to beat anybody, Luke Gerri- 
ter. Get that straight.” 

“Pm not gonna be made a fool of by my own 
daughter. Pm gonna teach her a lesson.” He 
stormed into the kitchen and took a beer from the 
refrigerator. Beryl followed him. 

They stared at each other in silence for a mo- 
ment and then Luke took a long slug from the 
beer can. 

Beryl spoke very slowly. “If you put a hand on 
her, I warn you, Pll kill you.” She continued to 
stare at him for a moment and then she went to 
the bedroom. 

She sat by the window trembling. They had not 
fought for almost a year now, not since the day he 
had sent Elissa to her with the flowers. She had 
changed since then, she knew it. Something strange 
had happened inside her and she found herself, 
despite the stored anger between them, wanting 
him, wanting him with her in bed. She could not 
tell him this, but there were times when she ached, 
when she lay in bed listening to him snore and 
had to keep herself from going to his cot and say- 
ing, “Come to bed with me, I want you.” And now 
it was all going to change again, within an hour, 
as soon as Elissa got home. She could foresee it, 
the accusations, the heavy hands, the screaming. 
She shook her head to clear it. 

In the kitchen Luke had finished his beer and 
took down from the pantry shelf the bottle of 
whiskey he kept there. He sat at the kitchen table 
and watched the whiskey rise in the tumbler; he 
filled it only half full. He put his head on the table 
to rest, to wait for her. As the time passed and the 
whiskey sank in the bottle, he wept for himself as 
a betrayed father, for his daughter being used by 
filthy soldiers, for everything. He would grow 
angry and violent, pace around the kitchen, cursing 
and threatening to beat her half to death. And af- 
ter a while he would sit down again. He dozed fit- 
fully. By the time the small gray car turned off Fi- 
nial Street onto the dirt road, Luke had finished 
most of the bottle and was thoroughly, violently, 
drunk. 


The car stopped in front of the house and the 
two people inside sat there in silence. They had 
not spoken once since leaving the desert. Finally 
Len cleared his throat. 

“Um, there’s something I should tell you. Pm 
being shipped out soon.” 
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_ “Oh.” As if she had expected it. 
“Yeah, this week. Maybe I should have told you 
before. Maybe you wouldn’t have wanted to do it.” 
- “No, that’s all right,” she said. 
“Well, anyway, it was, um, great.” 
“Yes,” she said. 
She got out of the car and closed the door 
softly. 
“See you around,” he said and drove off, fast. 
“Thats all right,” she said, and drifted toward 
the door, her hand at the shoulder of her torn 
blouse. Vaguely she noticed that the light was on 
behind the screen door. She couldn’t breathe very 
well. She stopped by the evergreen tree, bending 
into its spiky branches to inhale the bitter smell. 
-The screen door creaked, but she did not turn 
around. 
“Her head jerked sharply back and there was a 
tearing pain in her shoulder as Luke grabbed her 
-arm from behind and pulled her into the light. 
“Look at you, you whore, you pig,” he said 
softly, staring at the curls and the makeup and the 
crimson slash at her mouth. He slapped her hard 
on the face. In the silence, the crack of his hand 
against her skin was like a gunshot and in- 
voluntarily he drew away from her, hesitating for a 
moment. And then he saw the blouse. “Look, 
look!” he said. “Is that what happens in the cars, 
_ huh? They can’t wait to get at you so they have to 
rip your clothes off.” 
Elissa backed away from him. He. was crazy 
drunk. He might do anything. 
“Or do you like it that way? Damned whore,” 
he said. “Some like it that way. Do you? Huh? Do 
you like it?” And with one hand he reached out 
and tore her blouse down the front. His anger 
grew. as he looked at her. “Look at you,” he 
screamed. “Look at you.” He tore at her brassiere, 
-and as she struggled it came loose in his hand. She 
stood stripped to the waist in the light shining 
through the screen door. “Whore,” he said, “pig,” 
and slapped at her breasts, pulling her closer and 


pushing him away, and he was calling her whore, 
whore, while his neck and chest heaved with the 
violence of what he was doing. He felt fists on his 
back and he heard someone calling his name and 
= then something struck his head. 

: “Luke, Luke,” Beryl was saying. “Luke.” 

He took his hands from Elissa and turned, with 
he face of a stranger, to Beryl. He looked at her, 
confused. 

“Get in the house,” 
low. 

“She . . .” Luke said, pointing to his daughter. 
“I know. Get in the house.” 

‘Luke went up the stairs slowly, bent like an old 
man, never having noticed the pistol in her hand. 
Elissa and Beryl looked at one another, uncer- 
= tain, questioning. 


she said, her voice firm and 


closer to him as they struggled. She was screaming, _ 








“Nothing happened, did it,” Beryl said. Elissa 
continued to look at her. “Nothing happened,” she 
insisted. 

“No. Nothing happened.” 

“I know,” Beryl said, “I know,” and she threw 
her arms around the girl, sobbing uncontrollably. .. 
“Nothing happened. Nothing. Nothing happened.” 


t was almost October and still the heat was un- 
bearable. Luke wiped the sweat from his fore- 
head with the back of his hand and. then 

mopped his plate with a piece of bread, swooping 
down on it to catch the drippings. 

“How come she’s sick again?” he asked. “What 
the matter with her?” 

Beryl pushed back her plate. “You want another 
beer?” She rose to get it. an 

“What’s the matter with the kid?” ae 

She placed the beer can at his side and sat down 
at the table facing him. “She’s pregnant.” 

“Oh no,” he said, and groaned. us 

“She told me this afternoon. She's over three 
months.” i 

Luke sat staring at his empty plate, his han : 
his head. After a minute Beryl saw his shoulder: 
shake. He was crying. l 

“How do you think T felt?” she said. “I told her 
she’s gonna be punished and good. I feel like she 
tore something right out of me, like she killed 
something I had, the only thing I had.” 

His shoulders shook again. He said nothing. 

The clock ticked above the table. They could o 
hear Pal upstairs, as his. nails clicked against the 
wooden floor. Finally Beryl couldn’t stand the si- 
lence any longer. ijs 

“It’s not yours,” she said. 

He looked up at her, shocked. 

“Its not your baby. I asked her.” 

He shook his head and looked back down a at is ' 
plate. In the three months that had passed since he 
beat Elissa, none of them ever mentioned what 
had happened. 

“Well, I had to know, didn’t I? After that. . .” 

“Yes,” he said. She could barely hear it. a 

“Do you want to know something? Do you i 
There was fright in her voice and he looked np a at 
her finally. 

“What?” i 

“Do you know what I felt first of all? I was jeal- A 
ous.” ; 

He stared at her. 

“You don’t know what it’s been like,” 
“Oh Jesus, sometimes I want to just die.” 

“It’s not mine,” he said. “I was drunk that time. 
I didn’t know what I was doing.” i 

“I know,” she said. “Nothing happened anyway.” 

There was a long silence between them and, ten- = 
tatively, she moved her arm forward on the table o 
until her fingers touched his. ; 




















she said. 






“Can I tell you something?” she said. 
-He moved one of his fingers against hers. 


“Sometimes I want it now. With you.” 
; long 


of above hee’ nead and whenever Pal put his 
ule ag 


nst her, she scratched behind his ears. 
ticed nothing, was aware of nothing. 
t, after that night with Len, she had tried 
rstand what had happened. He didn’t love 
knew that, but that hadn’t mattered. Not 
ing away either. It was something 
erything seemed to have come to an 
excitement of going to the Spider, men 
a t her, touching her, knowing that 
going to happen, that it was all go- 
rent. But nothing was going to be 
3y the time she discovered she was 
“not even that mattered very much. That 
nly to prove what she already knew. She 
forever in the sweltering heat, fighting 


uke ed against her, breathing 


then lled away, half asleep rA 


l make her shoot it,” he said. 
[omorrow.” 


issa Pusha her hair back from her face but 
othin ee 


“We're gonna shoot that dog of yours. Yo e 
gonna shoot it, that is. You’re gonna tak t 
where he did it and you’re gonna show. 
act spot and then you’re gonna. shoot 
dog.” 
“You killed something I had,” Beryl 
now you’re gonna do the same.” 

Elissa nodded. It was all crazy. Nothing ma’ 
tered. 

The sun was high when they passed the last of 
the farms and took the road to the air base. e 

“Left here,” Elissa said, numb. She stroked the 
dog and looked out the window. Miles and miles 
of sand, with the sun beating down. Nothing could 
live here. . 

“Where is it?” Luke said. “It must be around 
here somewhere.” 

How could you tell? she thought; everything, was 
the same. In a few minutes she said, “Here. Bees 
the place.” os 

They got out of the car and stood by it aw! 
wardly, looking around them. No one would. ever 
hear a gunshot out here. They walked a long dis 
tance from the car until Luke said, “Where are 
you going? I thought you said it was here?” i 

“Yes, it is here. It’s right here.” 

Luke drove a stake deep into the sand mad tied 
the dog’s leash to it. He walked five paces distant, 
readying the gun. He cocked it, examines 
shells, snapped it shut. Only twenty-twos, t 
such close range enough to kill a dog. F 
the safety catch and handed Elissa the pistol. 

“Do it,” he said. “Do it or we just drive off and 
leave you. It’s your punishment.” 

Luke and Beryl moved off and stood. 
tance, watching. 

Elissa looked at the pistol, turned it over 
hand, and then looked at Pal, who wagged his tai 
and tried to come to her. She looked up at the sh 
into the blinding sun and thought she saw a clou 
coming, perhaps it meant rain, but it was just the 
sun against her eyes and when she looked back at 
Pal she saw only a blazing dog shape against t 
sand. Slowly, evenly, she raised the small g 
placing the barrel firmly beneath her right 
ear. 

The only sound in the desert was the dog 
whimpering in the terrible heat. O 

































appen to believe that John 
er is our best living writer of 
ort stories: a Chekhov of the ex- 
This view is not commonly 
shared. Critics tend to take an 
avuncular attitude toward Cheever; 
y have already written their one 
view of him and stashed it away 
a drawer, waiting for the next 
ok. Anyone who writes so clearly 
d so well, about such ordinary 
rs as marriage and children, 
annot be presumed to be highly se- 
He must be trying to glide by 
harm. 
See how effortlessly he goes about 
usiness in this new collection. 
He enters his stories the way the 
of us leave our homes, opening 
e door, stepping out, getting 
ed on by the day. The aware- 
ness of each story seems random; it 
is composed of what is noticed. But 
tch: the noticing begins to fix on 
screpancies. What is perceived is 
tof synch with what is felt. What 
said is so often wholly inappropri- 
to the. .circumstances—women, 
ually, say those awful things in 
heever’s fiction—that the story be- 
es a mugging. It’s as if we had 
ed to pretend that politeness is 
_ then rudeness, aggression, 
ck not only our- notion of our- 
s but our notion of how the 
niverse is supposed to be orga- 
zed. Yeats asked, “How but in 
stom and ceremony/ Are in- 
nocence and beauty born?” Cheever 
was after something similar in Bul- 


sense of sanctuary that is the es- 


let Park when he talked about “that 


& 
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by John Leonard 


sence of love.” The people whom he 
allows to tell his stories—men, al- 
ways, in The World of Apples 
(Knopf, $5.95)—find no sanctuary. 
Custom and ceremony are in 
shambles. Innocence and beauty are 
remembered, not experienced; and 
even the memories are suspect: 
what is being remembered is the de- 
sire for innocence, beauty, and sanc- 
tuary, rather than the fulfillment. 
And what remains after the stories 
have gone is the watermark on the 
day’s page, the blood-vein in the 
mugger’s eyelid: chance and terror. 

And yet it is all accomplished 
with a casual left-handedness. Con- 
sider these beginnings, these doors 
opening on stories: “Reminiscence, 
along with the cheese boards and 
ugly pottery sometimes given to 
brides, seems to have a manifest 
destiny with the sea.” “Artemis 
loved the healing sound of rain.” 
“The first time I robbed Tiffany’s, it 
was raining.” “The subject today 
will be the metaphysics of obesity, 
and I am the belly of a man named 
Lawrence Farnsworth.” “It was one 
of those rainy late afternoons when 
the toy department of Woolworth’s 
on Fifth Avenue is full of women 
who appear to have been taken in 
adultery and who are now shopping 
for a present to carry home to their 
youngest child.” 

What is happening? We never 
hear about a second or third rob- 
bing of Tiffany’s; we hear instead 


about an abusive servant and the 


old lady she reviles; at the moment 
of death, they learn that they 
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are daughter and mother. Mr. 
Farnsworth’s belly is a witty trifle of 
a story, exactly what Philip Roth 
could have made out of The Breast 
if he had been able to control him- 
self and resist the silicone injections. _ 
The rain will have to heal Artemis; 
his Russian love is interdicted by 
our State Department. What began 
in the toy department of Wool- 
worth’s ends with the death of a 
man who has canceled himself out 
by trying to solve the problem of 
his wife’s unhappiness with 
Euclidean geometry. 
In other stories, a husband objects 
to his wife’s simulating sexual acts 
on a stage, naked; refusing to join 
her and others in a “love pile,” he 
discovers “some marvelously prac- 
tical and obdurate part of myself,” 
but he loses his wife. A middle-aged 
man with an unhappy marriage 
conjures up a phantom, a chimera | 
of a young girl who needs his “love, 
strength and counsel”—only to lose 
even this. An expatriate returns to) __ 
America to find that the walls of —. 
our public buildings are scrawled 
over with a new kind of graffiti, flo- 
rid writing about Roman banquets, 
haunted manor houses, and gera- 
niums—“What had happened, | sup- 
pose, was that, as pornogra iphy 
moved into the public domain, | 
those marble walls, those immemo- 
rial repositories of such- sport, had 
been forced, in self-defense, to take : 
up the more refined task of litera- 
ture”—and flees back to Europe. A 
woman who has lost three. husbands > 
to traffic accidents starts shooting 





















truck. drivers with a rifle. A kitten is 
ground up in a kitchen blender. 
«Loss, and various forms of 
< mourning. Love, but never enough 
of it to “quite anneal the divisive 
‘power of pain.” Here is an elderly 
poet remembering his boyhood on a 
farm in Vermont, and a natural fall 
of water: “He had gone there one 
Sunday afternoon when he was a 
y and sat on a hill above the 
pool, While he was there he saw an 
old man, with hair as thick and 
hite as his was now, come through 
the woods. He had watched the old 
man unlace his shoes and undress 
himself with the haste of a lover. 
irst. he had wet his hands and 
rms and shoulders and then he 
stepped into the torrent, bel- 
~ lowing with joy. He had then dried 
_ himself with his underpants, 
_ dressed, and gone back into the 
woods and it was not until he dis- 
appeared that Bascomb had realized 
that the old man was his father.” 
Compare that with another story, 
a bitter vignette that breaks the 
heart. A man takes an aisle seat on 
a 707 for Rome. He is presentable, 


charming, likes people and is liked | 


by them. There is a beautiful 
woman of his own age in the win- 
dow seat. The middle seat is unoc- 
cupied, For the nine hours of the 
flight he tries to talk to her; she is 
rude and distant, refusing even the 
most civil of intimacies, seems ac- 
tively hostile toward him. He does 
not understand. Neither does the 
reader. We come to the final para- 
graph, They have landed: 

“But look, look. Why does he 
point out her bag to the porter and 


why, when they both have their | 


bags, does he follow her out to the 


< cab stand, where he bargains with a 


driver for the trip into Rome? Why 
does he join her in the cab? Is he 
_ the undiscourageable masher that 
she dreaded? No, no. He is her hus- 
= band, she is his wife, the mother of 
his children, and a woman he has 
worshipped passionately for nearly 
thirty years.” 


-I reread the story, and someone | 


ad applied the tip of a knife to my 

ineal gland: Cheever, touching the 
spot. where the mind and the body 
were once supposed to connect, 
‘Nicking it, passing on. 

¿Now consider these desires, ex- 


ressed in the stories: “Should I | 
tand up in the theater and shout | 
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Does Acres pe Mix need an in- 
troduction? 


We hope not—not at least to readers 
‘this magazine, who will remember 
er. articles, starting in 1950 with her 
illiant portrait of Martha Graham 
and leading most recently to her 1970 
ticle, “Judgment in Moscow.” Even 
new subscribers will have heard of the 
great choreographer who brought a 
distinctly American idiom to the clas- 
sic ballet. in Oklahoma, Carousel, 
Brigadoon, Rodeo, and countless 
other musicals: and original ballets. 


“Written with the style and vitality 
‘of her dances, SPEAK TO ME, 
DANCE WITH ME is Miss de Mille’s 
story of her first years on her own, 
truggling to establish herself as a 
ncer. On the tiny stage of the Mer- 
cury Theatre in London, she danced 
mgside other beginners such as 
tony Tudor, Frederick Ashton, and 
Diana Gould. Her first big break came 
hen she created the dances for Cole 
er’s Nymph Errant, starring Ger- 
ide Lawrence. She tried out for her 
nclë Cecil’s. Cleopatra, dancing al- 
most naked on the back of a bull; he 
eclared the result not sexy enough! 
And she fell in love with a highly 
ntelligent but crippled Englishman; 
heir affair graces the pages of her 
ook Jike a lyrical but ultimately 
gic song. 


Agnes. de Mille needs no introduc- 
, but if-you want to find out how 
road to preeminence began—or if 
mply want to read a lively book 
brings back the flavor of the 
dance, and movie world of 
he early thirties—then read Speak to 
Te, Dance with Me. 


by Agnes de Mille 
$8.95 at your bookstore 
_ LITTLE, BROWN 





PEAK TO ME, DANCE WITH ME | 


the name of love, humor and éren: 
ity?” “But God, oh, God, how much: 


I then wanted some kind of love- 
liness, softness, gentleness, humor, 
sweetness, kindness.” “Was there 
such hidden balance and clemency 
in the universe that our needs were 
always requited?” “If we are any 
less than shrewd, courageous, and 
honest with ourselves we are con- 
temptible.” “Were the Littletons 
making for themselves, by con- 
torting their passions into an accept- 
able social image, a sort of prison, 
or did they chance to be a man and 
woman whose pleasure in one an- 
other was tender, robust and in- 
vincible?” “One felt that they might 
live together with intelligence and 
ardor—giving and taking until death 
did them part.” “No amount of ig- 
nominy or venom could make part- 
ing from [his wife and children] 
imaginable. As he thought of them, 
they seemed to be the furniture of 
his soul, its lintel and rooftree.” 
“One could disparage them as 
homely but they were the best he 
knew of life—anxiety and love.” 
“His return to Monte Carbone was 
triumphant and in the morning he 
began a long poem on the in- 
alienable dignity of light and air.” 

I like these words, and the emo- 
tions they invoke--love, humor, se- 
renity, sweetness, strength, 
clemency, intelligence, ardor, soul. 
They aren’t used much, or they are 
not used honestly, in books by 
Cheever’s peers. Irony has deformed 
these words; they have become in- 
dices of simplemindedness; their 
profession is excused, or traduced, 
as a black joke. There is, of course, 
no escaping irony. It is an indis- 
pensable tool for writers of twen- 
tieth-century fiction, part of the sur- 
gical bag, like sex, ennui, paranoia, 
and a contempt for your readers. 
But it isn’t absolutely necessary to 
use irony as a club for bludgeoning 
your characters into submission; 
writers who use truncheons are fear- 
ful of themselves. 

Irony can be used the way Chee- 
ver uses it: protectively, on behalf 
of ardor and intelligence and 
clemency, even while these words, 
these. values really, are inadequate 
to cope with a world of chance, of 
evil. Inside Cheever’s irony, love 
and humor are preserved, not 
abused. A sadness obtains. His fic- 





ly been about a 
eciprocity in our 
elations with the rest of the. uni- < 
verse. (Women, especially, are un- 
knowable and chancy; I suppose” 
someone will write a tract about it, 
missing the point.) What we don’t 
know, didn’t expect, and can’t un- 
derstand overwhelms our decent im- 
pulses. We lose. We are not, how- _ 
ever, ugly for losing. And the rain 
tries to heal. 




























After several years of fiddling 
around—Our Gang, The Breast— 
Philip Roth has gotten back to use- 
ful work. The Great American Novel — 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $8.95) 
isn’t. It couldn’t be, even su 
stituting baseball for the whale. 
Contemporary writers lack the 
nerve, if not the energy, for such an 
enterprise. (Irony, again, consuming 
itself and all our fabrications.) But 
it is a hugely inventive, often | 
brilliant, very funny book that col- 
lapses into giggles and splinters two- 
thirds of the way through. Roth 
can’t sustain it: I don’t know who | 
could have. 

We have a third major league in | 
baseball: the Patriot League. Its | 
cities have names like Port Ruppert, 
Kakoola, Aceldama, Asylum. Its 
heroes have names like Luke Go- 
fannon. It will not survive World . 
War II, for reasons too complicated — 
to go into right now. Its story is told- 
by an Ishmael named Word Smith, 
ex-sportswriter, ex-ghost of presiden- 3 
tial speeches, last honest man. <07 

The best part of The Great Ameri- o 
can Novel is Roth’s account of one - 
wartime season in the life of the Pa-. 
triot League, when the once proud 
Ruppert Mundys have to play all of 
their 154 games on the road be- © 
cause their stadium has been leased 
to the government as an embe 
tion camp for troops on their way 
overseas. The Mundys are an awful | 
team—most of them ‘over the hill, 
some with limbs missing, at one — 
point two midgets on the same fo: 
ter—but they are superbly realiz 
by Roth. We drag through the se 
son with them, losing every ge 
they lose twice over. (One game 
they do manage to win, an exhibi- 
tion against a team made up of in- 
mates from a lunatic asylum, is the _ 
most hilarious contest ever com- 
mitted to print—and that includes 
Mordechai Richler’s softball game 











































Horseman.) As base o 


and they go sur- 


`The: Great American: | 


Mark Harris close behind. This may 
be the moment to wonder why so 
many talented American writers are 
so obsessed by baseball, and a 
seem to mourn it. But I 


tening in on Roth has always 

een like listening in on the para- 
noia of the nation, by car radio at 
-night somewhere on top of a moun- 
tain. The signals are coming from 
very synapse in the continental 
s system. Roth hears it all, 

ists it to his advantage. The prose 
electric; the static is dangerous. 
Talk is the ache of wounds. No 
other writer I know of has Roth’s 
sear, or his mouth, the clenched 
eth through which a scream is try- 
ing to whistle. Of venality, defeat, 
umiliation, he knows everything. 
le has looked at the myth—well, if 
sport is our only source of binding 
symbols, baseball is better than 
football—and seen that it is tar pa- 
per. The shack falls down under the 
weight of history. The children who 
elieved in the myth are buried, 


ion Te the Patriot League into a 
Communist plot. He had to bring 


| on top of his story and score it 
s a waffe. I know, I know: he’s 
1g to work conspiracy theories 
gainst myths, explode them both, 
nd all the energy of paranoia is 


hausts his book. I don’t for a mo- 
ment believe the last chapters of 
The Great American Novel, while 
the season was as real as the one 
e’re into now. The invention is too 
desperate, and the political intelli- 
4s.too conventional, for any of 

is to matter. 
If Roth had left well enough 
lone—let the season of the Ruppert 
Mundys stand for the season of 
America—his novel would have had 
th ane) his critics are always 


ompa was the book 
h writer has wanted to 


I used to work hard. The 18-hour 
days. The 7-day weeks. 

But I didn’t start making big money 
until I did less—a lot less. 

For example, this ad took about 2 
hours to write. With a little luck, it 
should earn me 50, maybe a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

What’s more, I’m going to ask you to 
send me 10 dollars for something that’ll 
cost me no more than 50 cents. And I'll 
try to make it so irresistible that you'd 
be a darned fool not to do it. 

After all, why should you care if I 
make $9.50 ‘profit if I can show you how 
to make a lot more? 

What if I’m so sure that you will 
make money my Lazy Man's Way that 
I'll make you the world’s most unusual 
guarantee? 

And here it is: I won’t even cash your 
check or money order for 31 days after 
I've sent you my material. 

That'll give you plenty of time to get 
it, look it over, try it out. 

If you don’t agree that it’s worth 
at least a hundred times what you 
invested, send it back. Your uncashed 
check or money order will be put in the 
return mail. 

The only reason I won’t send it to 
you and bill you or send it C.O.D. is 
because both these methods involve 
more time and money. 

And I'm already going to give you 
the biggest bargain of your life. 

Because I'm going to tell you what 
it took me 11 years to perfect: How to 
make money the Lazy Man’s Way. 

O.K.—now I. have to brag a little. I 
don’t mind it. And it’s necessary — to 
prove that sending me the, 10 dollars.. 
which I’ll keep “in escrow” until you’ re 
satisfied ...is the smartest thing you 
ever did. 

I live in a home that’s worth $100,000. 
I know it is, because I turned down an 
offer for that much. My mortgage is 
less than half that, and the only reason 
I haven’t paid it off is because my Tax 
Accountant says I'd be an idiot. 

My “office,” about a mile and a half 
from my home, is right on the beach. 
My view is so breathtaking that most 
people comment that they don’t see 
how I get any work done. But I do 
enough. About 6 hours a day, 8 or 9 
months a year. 

The rest of the time we spend at our 
mountain “cabin.” I paid $30,000 for it 
—cash. 

I have 2 boats and a Cadillac. All 
paid for. 

We have stocks, bonds, investments, 
cash in the bank. But the most impor- 
tant thing I have is priceless: time with 
my family. 

And I'll show you just how I did it 
—the Lazy Man’s Way —a secret that 
I’ve shared with just a few friends ’til 
now. 

It doesn’t require “education.” I'm a 
high school graduate. 

It doesn’t require “capital.” When I 
started out, I-was so deep in debt that 
a lawyer friend advised bankruptcy as 
the only way out. He was wrong. We 
paid off our debts and, outside of the 
mortgage, don’t owe a cent to any man. 

It doesn’t require “luck.” I've had 


used these principles, worked hard, 
made 11 million dollars in 8 years. 
money isn't everything. 

It doesn’t require “talent.” Ji 
enough brains to know what to. 
for. And PH tell you that: : 

It doesn’t require “youth,” One wom 
an I worked with is over 70. She’s tray 
elled the world over, making all 
money she needs, doing only wh 
taught her. 


It doesn’t require my 


“experience. 
widow in Chicago has been averagi 
$25,000 a year for the past 5 yea 
using my methods. 

What does it require? Belief. Enoug 
to take a chance. Enough to- abso 
what I'll send you. Enough to put th 
principles into action. If you do jus 
that — nothing more, nothing less — th 
results will be hard to believe. Remem 
ber —I guarantee it. 

You don’t have to give up. your job 
But you may soon be making so muc 
money that you'll be able to. Once 
again — I guarantee it. 

The wisest man I ever knew told me 
something I never forgot: “Most peo 
ple are too busy „earning a living to` 
make any money.’ : 

Don’t take as long as I did to find: 
out he was right. 

I'll prove it to you, if you'll send i 
the coupon now. I'm not asking you t 
“believe” me. Just try it. If I’m wrong 
all you’ve lost is a couple of minute 
onde an 8-cent stamp. But what if I'm 
right? 


Sworn Statement: 

“T have examined this advertisem 
On the basis of personal. acquaintance 
with Mr. Joe Karbo for 18 years and my. 
professional relationship as his accoun 
ant, I certify that every statemen 
true.” [Accountant’s name availabl 
upon request.] : 
Bank Reference: 

Southern California First National 

Bank 

17122 Beach Blvd., 

Huntington Beach, California 


Joe Karbo : 
17105 South Pacific, Dept: 460-B 
Sunset Beach, California 90742 =. 

Joe, you may be full of beans, bu 
what have I got to lose? Send me ‘th 
Lazy Man’s Wa ay to Riches. But don't 
deposit my check or money order.for 31 ; 
days after it’s in the mail. : a 

If I return your material = for an 
reason—within that time, return’ 
uncashed check or money order to 
On that basis, here’s my ten dollars. 















































































Hyman quoting that critic, and 
gently asking him in a parenthesis, 
“Lionel Trilling?” So much for criti- 
cism.) But Roth’s manic genius 
never permits him to leave well 
enough alone; he worries it. He 
aws, he chews, he sniffs, he is too 
‘distracted. He even introduces 
swish child prodigy who tries to 
he Mundys according to the 
istical principles of Earnshaw 
Percentage Baseball. Which 
eans we'll have seven long articles 
xt year in Commentary magazine 
yn “Jews and the Baseball Prob- 








orth the price of admission—Roth 
is better than he’s ever been be- 
fore—but you may want to leave be- 


ear in his cave who spends each 
winter dreaming up new things to 
e spring. Each book is as- 
ingly different from the last. 
{alamud’s ambition is enormous: 
seball, Russian political prisoners, 
ations between blacks and Jews. 
mbrandt’s Hat (Farrar, Straus & 
roux, $6.95) is his first collection 
‘stories in ten years, and it is 
Aalamud in a minor key; the 
‘owls are sotto voce. 

This is a book of messages. A 
oung man whose father is dying 
eceives a soiled card: “Heal the 
ick. Save the Dying. Make a Silver 
rown.” He orders a silver crown 
nd his wish, terrifyingly, is granted. 
idower traveling in the Soviet 
lion receives some pages from his 
bdriver. They are short stories, 
ind the widower is expected to 
juggle them out to a Western 
blisher. Another young man with 
father in the hospital is asked by 
inmate to mail a letter for him; 
t contains nothing but blank sheets 
f paper, and there is no address on 
he envelope. Another widower, a 
octor, finds a letter in his apart- 
ment building that was intended for 
meone else—a young woman. He 
ll be humiliated. The young wife 
of a professor of architecture passes 
notes to a former student during a 
dinner party; he will be disap- 
pointed and perhaps frightened. A 
father reads his son’s mail, trying to 
understand him. A talking horse—a 
n inside. a horse? not quite—an- 
ers messages that are tapped on 


ernard Malamud is like an old — 


Messages, but not much commu- 
nication. Malamud’s characters are 
locked into their repressed desires, 
their fear of the future. They spy on 
themselves, and deny each other. 
Like Nabokov’s characters, although 
without the cerebral chill, they all 
talk alike. (Well, all Homer’s heroes 
talked in Ionian hexameters.) In 
Malamud’s instance, the talk has 


e city, the immigrant, - 
. broken in the mind: 


it is knotty; it needs gestures to ac- 
company it. These are unfinished, or 













malformed people, tense from trying 
to make sense of their situations,. 
suspicious of their emotions. Pm not — 
sure just what attitude the bear — 
takes toward them: he lacks Chee- 
ver’s empathy; he is not as savage 
as Roth. He holds his people at a 
distance and makes them dance. 
Their awkward steps have a way of © 
rubbing on the awareness until it- 
hurts, as their talk rubs away at the _ 
language until it seems to cry for 
more words, better words, a differ- — 
ent life. PERE 












by Margaret Manning 


THE SUMMER BEFORE THE DARK 
by Doris Lessing 
Knopf, $6.95 


Doris Lessing is one of the few 
novelists writing today who deals 
directly with ideas. She is never 
content simply to tell a story and be 
done with it. Her plots and charac- 
ters, striking though they may be, 
are only excuses for rooting around 
in the gardens of the mind. 

One of her particular themes has 
been the fate of the tremulous girl 
who becomes institutionalized by 
the inexorable demands of accom- 
modation—to husbands, houses, chil- 
dren, lovers, colleagues—and the 
consequences in loneliness and loss 
if she should choose not to accom- 
modate. 

In her new novel, The Summer 
Before the Dark, she has come back 
again to this theme of woman’s 
place in man’s world. Women who 
feel that standing guard over the 
kitchen sink is ignoble, or should 
be, may find only a small grain of 
comfort in the book. 

The news about Mrs. Lessing, 
though, is that she seems to have 
made an adjustment, allowed herself 
an evolving, if grudging, acceptance 
of the reality, and even of the inter- 
esting necessity, of the society she 
once condemned. = 

In her previous novels she has 
tried one after another of a series of 






“answers” to the painful business of - 
living, only to find that there is no 
abiding salvation in politics, litera- — 
ture, biology, dreams, marriage, fi- 
delity,.sex, even in apocalypse. In 
Briefing for a Descent into Hell she. 
examined the possibilities of mad- 
ness as the true sanity, a theorem 
that has achieved a certain glamour 
in other quarters, notably that of © 
psychiatrists like R. D. Laing. But 
apparently that was too shaky a 
ledge for Mrs. Lessing to rest upon. 
She seems willing now to accept the 
forces of mystery and darkness in- 
our lives but not to enshrine the 
Like all of her novels, particu 
those since The Golden Notebook, 
this latest one is again a quest for 
individual meaning, a dogged pre- 
occupation with self, accompanied 
by an undeviating determination — 
somehow to prevail. Not sur- 
prisingly, Mrs. Lessing's heroines’ 
are sensitive, artistic, warm, undi-. 
dactic, and although they are often 
loners (tough even if not tough- 
minded), they are ready to pay f 
their independence in whatever coi 
may be demanded of them. These 
women endure quite outside the 
concept of courage or heroism as- 
enunciated by Hemingway and sim- 
ilar admirers of virile aplomb. They 
are not graceful. Their will is not to 
triumph or die, but simply to. live, 
to make the best of all the horrors 
and embarrassments that lurk in 






















ne Summer Before the Dark 
ne, Kate Brown, forty-five 
years old, is also Mrs. Michael 
Brown. There are four grown chil- 
dren and Kate has spent her sub- 
stance raising them and creating a 
nest. She seems to have been con- 
= Stantly occupied as a provider and 
organizer. Her husband is a success- 
ful neurologist and she has behaved 
ppropriately to his station. She 
ays to herself that she has always 
conformed, “scaled herself down,” 
to the image of a sensible though 
respectably up-to-date wife of a 
Here, one thinks at first, is 
ing of a letdown, a sudsy 
e for Doris Lessing, who in 
er novels has stared doom down. 
But she still has plenty to tell us, 
even if on this occasion she does 
make quite a job of getting there. 
‘Kate's. family, husband included, 
re all to be scattered for the sum- 
mer: conferences, exchange medical 
post, plain tourism. She realizes 
with panic that her role as Mother 
Earth is ended. Then she takes a 
short-term job as a United Nations 
translator for a London food confer- 
ence. She succeeds at it, is promoted 
an administrative job, stays on. 
Jer work—she is a conference orga- 
izer—is just a salaried adaptation 
f what she has always done at 
home, although sillier, she thinks, 
because so. much more wasteful, a 
kind of false life superimposed upon 
the reality of starving people who 
re always, of course, starving else- 


Kate suffers, or actually embraces, 

P ychic withdrawal from her fam- 
ily, which in any case is no more 
han a metaphor. Her motherhood 
is not so much real as symbolic, 
serving to separate her from her 
true nature. She decides, quite 


coldly, to have an affair with a 
ounger man, an American, and 
hey go off to Spain. This affair is a 
asco of illness and frustration, and 

in fact is no. match for the diaboli- 

cal family. Back in London, Kate 

-must carry out the terms of her self- 

dained contract of familial es- 
ngement. She lies feverishly for a 
nth in an expensive hotel. When 
she recovers at last, her dyed hair 
grown halfway out and she has 

80 > terribly ‘that she is for a 


So is Kate Brown reborn. The re- 
mainder of the novel, and the most 


interesting part of it, deals with her 
true growing up. She rents a raffish 
flat near the Edgware Road with a 
beautiful young girl, Maureen, who 
is facing the same roller coaster—or 
treadmill—of choice that caught 
Kate twenty-five years earlier. Mau- 
reen has to decide “whether to do 
it,” to marry, have children. Kate 
mothers her but cannot really help 
her. The novel ends with Kate go- 
ing back to her own family. We 
have no idea what she will find, ex- 
cept that the children at least have 
done quite well enough without her. 
But that doesn’t matter to her. 
What does matter is that she can go 
back and that she has made herself 
into “her own woman, well at ease.” 
In fact, what Mrs. Lessing at long 
last is saying in answer to the ques- 
tion “Whither woman?” is “I don’t 
know.” 

So much for freedom, revolution, 
fulfillment. So much for self-expres- 
sion. So much, if you will, for the 
women’s movement. Mrs. Lessing 
got into that anteroom of the twen- 
tieth century long before the rest of 
us and I respect her quiet exit from 
it. Perhaps she was repelled by the 
frantic, febrile, gynecological jumpi- 
ness of it. She still can say that “the 
faces and movements of most 
middle-aged women are those of 
prisoners or slaves,” but she is no 
longer able to give them any more 
sympathy than did the Delphic 
Oracle when it said, “Know thy- 
self.” 

As novel rather than ideological 
springboard, The Summer Before the 
Dark is vintage Lessing. She has 
great natural fictional gifts but may 
choose to circumvent them with dis- 
dain when she is worrying an idea. 
She manipulates her characters un- 
mercifully: fortuitous events, un- 


motivated actions abound. Her sym- | 


bolism tends to be crashing. In The 
Summer Before the Dark Kate is oc- 


cupied for pages carrying a. 


wounded seal overland to the sea in 
her totally remembered, ever recur- 
ring dreams. Amazingly enough, the 
seal represents her own life! Mrs. 
Lessing’s preoccupation with self 
frequently muffies her other charac- 
ters. She can have such a gro- 
tesquely tin ear that she can give 
this bit of dialogue to a normal 
American male: “It would be so 




















The Lion of Judat 
in Never-Never 
Land: 


God, Man & Nature in 


C. S. Lewis’s Narnia Tales 
by Kathryn Lindskoog 


For all those who are captivated by 
C. S. Lewis's Chronicles of Narnia, 
here is an eager exploration of the 
riches hidden within them. 

Lindskoog begins by setting Lewis's . 
appreciation for fantasy in the per- 
spective of his life, describing the. 
nature of fantasy writing, and its use- 
as a way of conveying truths a ut 
Christianity. ; 

On reading this study; C. S. Lewis 
wrote the author: “You know my. work 
better than anyone else I've. met, 
certainly better than | do myself.” 


96 pages. Paper, $1,95 


Here, in seven short stories, is a 
spiritual pilgrimage-—beginning with 
the discovery of guilt, and ending in 
a realization of the power of grace. 


The first four stories are set in 
Europe, just before and during the 
Second World War; the remaining 
three have post-war American set- 
tings. But though the geography 
varies and the protagonists change, 
the stories are bound together by a 
unity of theme. 


“Musical without being stilted, elo- 
quent without being baroque,” Dorrs 
style creates a growing awareness of 
the love of God, and of the liberation 
made possible by that love, 

. a Christian Hemingway.” 
—Glenn Meeter, 
Northern Hinols University 
108 pages. Paper, $2.45 


WM. B. EERDMANS 
= HN PUBLISHING CO. 
— Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502 










WORLD ATLAS 


Geographical Editor, 
SAUL B. COHEN 


$19.95 


“Understand the world better with 
the Oxford World Atlas’s unique 
information system. 


© Human Environment Maps — 
No other atlas contains human 
= environment maps showing 
“how man uses the resources of 
: his planet @ Physical Environ- 
<zment Maps @ Ocean Maps @ Ur- 
an maps @ Topographical Maps 
“Thematic Maps 

Traditional. world atlases isolate 
its of information. The Oxford 
Jorid Atlas correlates data in a 
vay never before attempted. 200 
24 pages of maps in color. 
Gaz teer. 107x15”. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
200 Madison Ave., New York 10016 





















































‘Now in paperback 


~The bestselling analysis of the 
sychological and spiritual mal- 
ise of modern man that has sold 
ver 200,000 copies in hardcover 




































LOVE 
| AND WILL 
by 
Rollo May 


“Wise, rich, 

witty and indispensable” 

Leonard, The New York Times 

‘An extraordinary book on sex 

and civilization ... . An important 

_ contribution to contemporary mo- 
rality.”—Newsweek 
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she writes heavily, awkwardly, with 
an. exasperating lack of precision. 
For instance: “What he was good at 
was to be the supplier of some kind 
of invisible fluid, or emanation, like 
a queen termite, whose spirit (or 
some such word—electricity) filled 
the nest, making a whole of individ- 
uals who could have no other con- 
nection.” But why not find the right 
word, not some such word? 

These annoyances, however, must 
be put aside, because what is most 
interesting about Doris Lessing is 
the journey she is making, one of 
the important instinctual journeys of 
the twentieth century. 

We have suffered a time of irra- 
tional behavior of men and nations, 
fragmentation of lives, erosion of 
confidence and continuity in both 
society and cultural tradition. We 
have all too easily accepted that 
failure of nerve that Henry James 
called “the imagination of disaster.” 
Doris Lessing has been compared to 
Simone de Beauvoir and Mary 
McCarthy because of her passionate 
involvement in so many of the tu- 
multuous issues of the twentieth 
century—nihilistic racism, atomic 
devastation, political repression, the 
poisoning of the earth—but most of 
all in the cause of women. Her con- 
cern and active participation in so- 
cial causes and movements have 
provided her with material for her 
fiction, but the pertinent fact is that 
as she has gone from one platform, 
one point, to another, she has 
learned how to live, how to wiggle 
out of narrowness, out of naïveté, 
even out of the period’s catch-all 
angst. 

When Mrs. Lessing was a young 
woman growing up in Rhodesia, she 
joined the Communist Party be- 
cause it was virtually the only group 
doing anything about the degraded, 
and to the whites degrading, status 
of the Africans. It was a number of 
years before she realized she didn’t 
belong in the arms of Communism, 
but when she left the Party, it was 
quietly. No public tears, no recanta- 
tions. She had learned, but felt no 
bitterness. Or if she did, she felt no 
need to exploit it. Later she seized 
upon literature—“Art’—as a_ deliv- 
erance. And the freedom of women. 
And practically 





















very other panacea ` 


Sometimes = 






sionate Bo na 

Her center has aye been a 
solid insistence that the individual 
mattered, mattered gloriously, even 
if with the passage of years her 
voice has come to be tinged more 
deeply with irony. Her view has not 
been truly societal, no matter how 
outraged, in the same sense that the 
outer-directed conscience of Charles 
Dickens, for instance, illumined Vic- 
torian England. She has always... 
looked inward, and increasingly - 
since The Golden Notebook in 1962, 
a brilliant novel about (among othe: 
things) self-emancipated, as distinc 
from free, women who are vulner- 
able as well. They aren’t striding — 
about the barricades shouting at the _ 
enemy to shoot them down; they 
somewhere undercover evolvi! 
their own intensely imagined moral | 
life and brewing a pot of tea. Or | 
perhaps of hemlock. 

She is not an observer of shifting 
manners. Manners are neither im- 
portant nor comic to her; they are 
simply irrelevant. She is hacking 
away at reality: cruelty, sex, politics, 
death. But these subjects are treated 
in a large-minded way that is truly . 
valiant. 

What makes Mrs. Lessing most. - 
angry is what she insists is the easy _ 
refusal of almost everyone to feel. 
She has energy in abundance, and 
an acute if fervent mind. McCarthy _ 
and De Beauvoir are certainly more — 
fastidious thinkers but there is 



















B 
She is a wounded woman who after 
repeated bashings still cares for 
men. She is not logical or analytical. 
She is simply full “of passion, ready.: 


to take enormous risks: At times: 
perhaps her stockings sag, or she | 
talks too much. More often she. 
gives in to a justifiable sense of elit- 
ism in her desire to be one with the 
great novelists of the past (she ca 
them, and herself, “architects of t 
soul”), But her woes are not triflin 
She refuses to tremble. If she. weeps, = 
it is in private. She wants to survive . 
and she wants the earth to survive 
at a time when many other writers 
seem to have a sickish half-wish for 
extinction. Mrs. Lessing represents ~ 
what remains of the continuum of 

humanism in this difficult century. 
































WITNESS: TO History, 1929-1969 
by Charles E. Bohlen 
` Norton, $12. 50. 


























| This memoir, as the author says, 
by a diplomat “lucky enough to 
have witnessed and participated in 
svery major development in Ameri- 
n-Soviet relations from 1929 to 
1969.” Since Bohlen does not type 
nd ot even he can read his hand- 
“he dictated a vast chronol- 
700,000 words and then 
more than two years checking, 



















o. relate the events as they hap- 
pened with the impressions that oc- 
curred to him at the time, and with 
enough explanation to quiet the 
more extreme critics. Revision of 
one’s text is as arduous as, and 
more exasperating than, the initial 
composition, and in this task he was 
helped by his questioning editor, 
Robert H. Phelps. The book ‘which 
emerged is of major historical im- 
_ portance, not so much for its style 
< as for its perception and the light 
‘which it sheds on the statesmen and 
the major crises of our time. 
ce “Chip” Bohlen was one of the 
staff which Ambassador William C. 
~ Bullitt: took with him to Moscow in 
February, 1934. Bohlen’s most evi- 
dent qualifications were his Harvard 
degree, his fluency in French ac- 
© quired at the insistence of his 
mother who had lived for four years 
cat the United States Embassy in 
Paris, and his working knowledge of 
Russian as a language specialist in 
the State Department. 
< “It.-was a picked group: Loy Hen- 
derson, who had been studying the 
Soviet Union for years; George 
Kennan, who like Bohlen had been 
trained for the assignment; and the 
gay, good-humored Charles Thayer. 
hey shared the Ambassador’s be- 
‘lief that it would be possible to es- 
tablish friendly relations with the 
Russians and there was a brief hon- 
ymoon when the corps de ballet 
vas entertained at Spaso House; 
when Bohlen and Thayer went to 
| us to shoot gazelle after 
drinking bout on the 

































PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 


by Edward Weeks 





train with Marshal Budenny; and 
when it was still thought that Stalin 
would be approachable. “It was not 
until the extent of the purges be- 
came known,” writes the author, 
“and the Hitler-Stalin pact was 
signed that my attitude toward the 
Soviet Union hardened.” 

In the summer of 1938 Bohlen 
was made the senior Russian-lan- 
guage officer in charge of political 
reporting. Specifically, he had to de- 
termine the Soviet intentions: 
whether Stalin would join France 
and Britain in collective security 
against Germany or seek an accom- 
modation with Hitler. In this he re- 
ceived surprising help from Johnny 
Herwarth, his tennis friend in the 
German Embassy, who tipped him 
off about the Soviet-German rap- 
prochement before the pact was 
signed. Johnny’s motive, as he 
learned later in passing on this 
highly secret information, was his 
hope that the West might do some- 
thing to prevent the deal, because 
he was convinced that otherwise it 
would lead to World War II. And 
this is the reason why Washington 
knew the hard truth long before 
London. When in 1940 Ambassador 
Joseph Grew in Tokyo asked for a 
Russian specialist to keep his eye on 
Soviet-Japanese relations, Bohlen 
was transferred to Grew’s staff, and 
he was in the East when Germany 
attacked Russia. “I had not,” he 
writes, “expected Hitler to do any- 
thing so stupid—nor had Stalin.” 
Then came Pearl Harbor. 

On his release from internment in 
Japan, Bohlen resumed his direct 
contact with the Soviet Union. Now 
the crucial issue was to assist the 
Russian war effort and at the same 
time prepare for the invasion of Eu- 
rope. At a meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers in Moscow, Bohlen acted 
both as adviser and translator for 
the American delegation. This was 
to test his stamina as never before, 
for in addition to translating he had 
to take notes and, after the negotia- 
tors had retired, dictate the record 
of each day’s meeting, a task not 
finished until early morning. The 
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Ministers’ meeting was a preluc 
- Teheran-and Yalta and in each 







-Bohlen performed his dual role with 
~a_skill which won him the admira- 
‘tion of FDR, Harry Hopkins, Cor- 
-dell Hull, and Averell Harriman. I 
find the pages in which he was 
checking the utterances of Stalin, 
Churchill, and Roosevelt utterly fas- 
cinating: Roosevelt improvising at 
risk of being imprecise; Stalin, 
cigarette in hand, implacable, never 
howing any agitation, as he 
taunted Churchill; and Churchill 
with his visual approach to speak- 
ng. “He would start a sentence and 
hen repeat it, sometimes two or 
three times, before the picture 
would come to his mind. Then he 
would take off on his grand ora- 
ory.” As Bohlen was quick to ob- 
serve, the effort to inject humor was 
ually disastrous. When Stalin with 
sardonic smile suggested that 
me 50,000 or perhaps 100,000 
erman military officers should be 
uidated, Churchill missed the 
e and took it seriously. Nor was 
n easily fooled. When Hopkins 
sd whether the Soviet Union was 
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sity.” The Russian trans- 
later omitted the last phrase, then 
Bohlen said to him in English, “I be- 
lieve there is a little more, Pavlov.” 
What is so good in this book is 
the author’s judgment of men. Boh- 
len says that Molotov’s “granitelike 
resistance” was a major factor in 
Hitler’s decision to attack the Soviet 
Union; he says that Alger Hiss had 
no influence on FDR at Yalta; he 
speaks of Admiral Leahy “in his 
snapping-turtle manner”; he calls 
Edward Stettinius “a decent man of 
considerable innocence”; he ac- 
knowledges his deep concern after 
Yalta, where Hopkins had been so 
desperately ill and where the Presi- 
dent himself was failing, and re- 
proaches himself for not having at- 
tended the President on his home 
trip on the cruiser Quincy. (But 
FDR had not asked for him.) Dul- 
les was his most disagreeable chief, 
who “exiled” him to Manila; Gen- 
eral Marshall the one he most ad- 
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sharing much of the same pessimism, 
as he got the job done. We were fortu- 
nate to depend on two such extraordi- 
nary diplomats, both, as this book at- 
tests, great gentlemen. 








THE OTHER ONE 

by Julian Green, translated from 
the French by Bernard Wall 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $6.95 


This is the story of the conflicts of - 
faith and of an infatuation which. 
has its beginning and. end in Copen- ; 
hagen. To that lovely, easygoing — 
capital in the summer of 1939. 
comes Roger, a Frenchman of | 
twenty-four whose curly black hair, 
and fine physique attract attention — 
in that land of the blond. He knows - 
that war is imminent and he is — 
there for one last fling before being © 
called up. Roger can have his pick 
of girls on the boulevards, but 
craves something better, and he em- 
ploys a letter to Miss Ott, who has 
a reputation for arranging love af- 
fairs for foreigners. In her early 
fencing with Roger, it is apparent 
that she enjoys acting as a procu- 
ress; but for some reason she will 
not encourage his attention to Ka- 
rin, with whom Roger has had a 
chance meeting at Tivoli. Karin at- 
nineteen is as attractive as she is 
elusive, and quite aware of the ad- 
miration she excites. Roger’s pique 
turns to passion; he learns. that she 
is alone in the world, supporting — 
herself as an illustrator, her Lu- 
theran religion is her anchor, and she 
is still a virgin. In his pursuit, he traces 
her to church and, experienced lover 
that he is, he detects in her notes to.. 
him and her sudden reappearances a. 
sign of yielding. She fends him off, dis- - 
turbed by his agnosticism, but in their 
walks in the “adventurous wood,” in 
their drives together, and with the. 
Frenchman’s ardent attention, surren- 
der is inevitable. me : 

In the first half of the novel it is _ 
Roger’s infatuation which Mr. — 
Green has evoked with such skill. 
When the story resumes in 1949, it 
is Karin’s plight which stirs our 
pity. Her days and nights with | 
Roger, before she lost him to the 
war, left her defenseless, without 
faith, an easy catch for the young - 
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German officers in the Occupation. 
Now at twenty-nine, reviled as “the 
German woman,” Karin is ostra- 
cized. When Roger reappears to plead 
forgiveness, it is she who is aroused 
and infatuated, he who is resistant. 
During his four years in a German 
prison camp, he has become a Catho- 
lic convert and conceives it his mission 
to redeem her—a reversal of their roles 
which is skillfully developed. But one 
cannot help wondering why he is so 
immune to her appeals. In Mr. 
Green’s suave prose the attractions of 
the flesh are much more compelling 
than the devotion to the spirit. 





HOME TO THE WILDERNESS 
by Sally Carrighar 
Houghton Mifflin, $7.95 


In the book which established her 
reputation, One Day on Beetle Rock, 
Miss Carrighar told of the vivid 
world of wildlife which frequented 
Beetle Rock in the High Sierras on 
a day in June. In her autobiography 
she tells of the human jungle into 
which she was born and of how she 
escaped. Her birth was dreadful; 
high forceps were used and her 
mother’s coccyx was broken, a 
traumatic experience which left the 
parent with an abhorrence for her 
disfigured baby. Sally’s childhood 
was bleak: she knew she was un- 
loved and was constantly reminded 
that she was unstable; her mother’s 
impatience was paranoid and in one 
paroxysm of rage she all but stran- 
gled the child. “Waking and sleep- 
ing I lived with two nightmares: the 
memory of my mother’s face as she 
came into that room, and the pres- 
sure of her hand on my neck.” Nor 
did the antagonism lessen as the 
daughter’s character developed. The 
worst motives were attributed to any 
irregularity, and not unnaturally, the 
girl developed a heart murmur which 
increased under the strain. In all of 
this her father might have played a 
protective part had he not been so ab- 
sorbed in his business. 

Sally had found in music an emo- 
tional outlet; at Wellesley College in 
the person of Miss Katharine Lid- 
dell she had an English instructor 
who began to tap her feeling for 
words. But the elation was too 
much for her. “The heart prob- 
lems,” she writes, “began to creep 
up,” and at the end of the second 
year she was sent home to rest, a 


disappointment which her mother 
solaced with the words, “You think 
your childhood has been a tragedy 
and that I am to blame for it.” 

It is Miss Carrighar’s erratic climb 
toward liberation and a happiness 
she found on Beetle Rock which en- 
liven the last half of this grueling 
confession. She has her first taste of 
the Ozarks as a fishing guide; in 
Hollywood she learns to write movie 
adaptations of stage plays; in San 
Francisco, with no training other 
than her native intelligence, she 
wrote articles for a financial sheet, 
The Coast Investor; and during the 
Depression she was on the verge of 
starvation, so hopeless that a bottle 
of sleeping pills seemed the only 
answer. When the landlady revived 
her, what brought her life into focus 
was a flock of small birds, linnets, 
that ventured inside her room to be 
fed, and after that the common 
sense which directed her to the best 
psychiatrist she could find, Dr. Carl 
Renz. How he set her on her feet and 
how she was passed from biologist to 
biologist, until at last her knowledge 
of wildlife was recognized, is the 
triumphant part of this book, so well 
summed up in the words of Dr. Robert 
Orr: “She comes in here and asks 
questions I have not thought of before, 
and we begin taking down books and 
discover that no one else has thought 
of them; so then she goes/up in the 
mountains and tries to find the an- 
swers herself.” 
a + 2S RS AA a 





LIFE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 

John Leonard is editor of the New 
York Times Book Review and author of 
This Pen for Hire. 


Margaret Manning reviews books for 
the Boston Globe. 


Edward Weeks and Phoebe Adams 
write regularly in these pages. 





POETS IN THIS ISSUE 

Peter Davison’s (page 51) auto- 
biographical book, Half Remembered, 
will be published in August. 


David Ignatow (page 55) was recently 
awarded a Guggenheim fellowship. 


Mark Rudman (page 71) has completed his 
first book of poems, called Scrapings. 


Ann Stanford (page 94) edited the new 
anthology, The Women Poets in English. 
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Rassit Boss by Thomas Sanchez. 
Knopf, $7.95. The destruction of In- 
dian culture and the parallel ruina- 
tion of wild country by the white 
man are the themes interwoven in 
this novel. As themes, they are 
grim, but Mr. Sanchez presents 
them through a dazzle of lively epi- 
sodes, shifting points of view and 
time, and convincing characters. 
The book is a first novel; it reads 
like the work of an expert veteran. 





Wisconsin DeatH Trip by Michael 
Lesy. Pantheon, $15.00, The author 
has rounded up some dour old pho- 
tographs, lifted all the disasters 
from the newspaper files of a rural 
Wisconsin area between 1885 and 
1900, spiced them up with quota- 
tions from the likes of Hamlin Gar- 
land and Sinclair Lewis, and added 
his own eclectic borrowings from 
the theories of assorted psychologi- 
cal schools. He claims the result is a 
new approach to history. One can 
only hope that he is right, because 
it is not pleasant to think that lazi- 
ness and- self-indulgence are the 
standard habits of historians. 

A Book oF Dreams by Peter Reich. 
Harper & Row, $5.95. The author is 
the son of Wilhelm Reich, the still 
controversial psychiatrist and 
biophysicist whose activities with or- 
gone energy and rainmaking ma- 
chines ultimately landed him in 
prison, where he died. All this hap- 
pened while the son was a child, 
and the memoir he has now written 
is a touching, eloquent, and curi- 
ously ambivalent mixture of juve- 
nile memories, dreams, and adult 
questionings. Mr. Reich is well 
aware of the enormous influence his 
father had upon him. He remains 
uncertain of the value of the influ- 
ence. Readers are likely to share his 
puzzlement, but also to find the 
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Tue OBscene BirD oF NIGHT by 


Jose Donoso. Knopf, $7.95. Set in | 


Chile, this novel of monsters, freak 


mixture of geriatric sexual fantasy 
and bloodthirsty racism that no sen- 
sible person would wish to acknowl < 
edge as his own in public. In case 
anyone is really curious, the hero of 
the work is a frontier relic who 
drifts into New York, acquires A: 
young mistress, has some trouble 
with burglary, and decides to 
combat crime by lurking about with 
a rifle and gleefully murdering pick- 
pockets. The poetic justice ending is 
a tacked-on affair which does not 
mitigate the general nastiness of the 
tale. 


sible interpretations that its meaning 
becomes the whim of the individual 
reader. The book is flamboyantly 
inventive and full of elaborately de- 
veloped fantasies reminiscent of 
Garcia Marquez. But Mr. Donoso 
does not have Marquez’ acute sense 
of timing, and frequently lets his vi- 
sionary set pieces run on too long, 
to the point where the reader ceases 
to be impressed and begins to won- 
der when, if ever, the author will 
get back to business and his story. 
Translated by Hardie St. Martin 
and Leonard Mades. 













































SYBIL by 
Regnery, $8.95. Sybil is the name 
concealing the identity of a young 
woman who, when well along in 
psychiatric treatment, abruptly re- 
vealed a second personality, then a 
third and a fourth, and ultimately a 
positive tribe. They were of various 
ages, voices, and temperaments. 
Two of them insisted they were 
boys. All of them had originated as. 
defenses against Sybil’s mother, a 
woman who ranks high on any list 
of disastrous parents. The story of 
Sybil and company is interesting, as 
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stitutes one villain for another, 
keeping everyone but himself in a 
state of chronic confusion. 





ALICE AND ME by William Judson. 
Arthur Fields, $6.95. According to 
the publisher, William Judson is the 
“pseudonym of a bestselling novel- 
ist.” One can see why. Behind the 
clever writing in this novel lurks a 

































witchcraft, heresy, and lost or co 
cealed identity offers so many pos- 
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accounts of the rare problem of 
multiple personality invariably are. 
It is even, at times, comical. But the 
manner of the telling is annoying, 
because the information derived, 
presumably, from the psychiatrist’s 
records has been complicated with 
novelistic trimmings, and one is left 
very uncertain where fact ends and 
ornamental liberties begin. 





THE Morro Castle by Hal Burton. 
Viking, $7.95. For disaster-at-sea 
buffs, a reconstruction of the burn- 
ing of the Morro Castle. in 1934, 
with the captain dead in his cabin 
and all too many of the officers and 
crew behaving with irresponsible in- 
competence. Mr. Burton’s attempt 
to give the affair something of that 
eerie dramatic rightness that distin- 
guishes the Titanic wreck by drag- 
ging in reflections on the Great De- 
pression is neither necessary nor 
successful, but his account of the 
Morro’s destruction is highly satis- 
factory. 





BEYOND STONEHENGE by Gerald S. 
Hawkins. Harper & Row, $7.95. Mr. 
Hawkins is the astronomer who 
caused a stir, a few years ago, by 
claiming that Stonehenge was built 
as an observatory. He caused exas- 
peration, as well, by his innocent 
but mistaken assumption that no- 
body else had previously noticed the 
orientation of the place. His present 
book ranges far beyond Stonehenge 
and is almost overtactful in giving 
credit to everyone who has ever cast 
an eye at the celestial possibilities of 
Egyptian temples, Mayan pyramids, 
or Ohio mounds. What Mr. Hawk- 
ins found, what he made of it, and 
what defeated him are equally in- 
teresting. 





THe GREEN GENE by Peter Dickin- 
son. Pantheon, $5.95. Science fic- 
tion, mystery, social satire, all mixed 
up together in an amusing but un- 
comfortable entertainment. 





Portions drawn from the following 
books have recently appeared in 
The Atlantic: 

HOME FROM THE War by Rober! 


| Jay Lifton. Simon and Schuster 


$7.95. 

A SECOND FLOWERING by Malcolm 
Cowley. Viking, $8.95. 

Tue Pouitics oF Lyinc by Davi 
Wise. Random House, $8.95. 
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“BOOK  PRINTING—High quality... work—iow cost. 
Paperbacks ‘of hard. covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for tree. catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
“AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 





BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details, GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
“Park, NLY.11001. 





EDITING, REWRITING, ‘REVISING, TYPING manu- 
Scripts. Marye Myers, P.O, Box 2435-D, Pasadena, 
Ca. 91105. ooe 3 





LIBRARY INFORMATION, Research by professional 
librarians. All fields. Photocopies. Box 8202-A, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 15217. 





DISSERTATIONS, THESES, writing, editing, typing. 

All subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 

fidential. Professional Team. RC Research, Box 
“138, Dayton, Washington 99328, 











WRITERS: “UNSALABLE" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU. 
| THOR AID. ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
1 St New York City 10022. 





SouND IN PRINT. MAsheeN AND MAN NeeD IT. 
“$1.00 ppd. Typewritten Symbols, 46 Belleview 
Avenue, Butler, N.J, 07405. 





PUBLISH YOUR: BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors: publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. Alt. subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKF, -84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 
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ATTENTION—Read the newly published forbidden 
Taoism book “The Brain and its Power’ in 
English version at $7. “The Fabulous Chinese 
Arts” with beautiful photos at $2. Send to Antique 
Spot Art Co., Far East Mansion, G/F 15, Kowloon, 
Hong Kong. 





Send check, $2 per copy, A SHORT HISTORY OF 
CARPATHO-RUSSIA by Dr. Simeon Pysh, English 
translation, to Andrew Yurkovsky, 98 Meadow 
Park Drive, Milford, Conn. 06460. 





BOOKS. All subjects. Genealogies. (Exclusively 
mail.) Roy Hutchins, 39 Hopedale Street, Allston, 
Massachusetts 02134, 





SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's, Large list 
20¢. Broadway/ Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 

TAPES 


SCOTCH RECORDING TAPES. Wollensak Record. 
ers. Catalog 25¢. Tower, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 19444. 


MUSIC 




















KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, thumbs. | 
pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers ` 
from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Avenue, Denver,’ 
Colorado 80215. $ 








PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 


Free Catalog. Bookseller, Box 5451, Sherman, 
Conn. 06784, 





PERIODICALS 





There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $7 a year. For trial 5 mos. 
subs., mail $2 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 





The NATION, the 108-year old weekly still ahead 
of its time. Carey McWilliams, Editor. Try 4 issues 
for only $1.00. The NATION, 333 Sixth Ave., 
Room 606, New York, New York 10014. 





"POETRY. WANTED-Possible inclusion in coopera- 
tive volume: Enclose stamped envelope.. PALOMAR 

1, PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 4444A; Whittier, CA 
90607. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205. 





HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mods 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful i: 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S, Taylor, 8710.05 X 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal. 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors. Charle- =: 
mont, Mass. 01339. 















SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with the <: 
most beautiful sound, from $995. Brochure 25¢: 
from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver, Canada, <; 





APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS, beautiful looks cand 
playability. Fully ‘guaranteed, George Orthey, 49. 
Beacon Park, Brockton, Mass. 02402. ; 





nn 


18TH CENTURY FRENCH HARPSICHORD in kit 
form. We offer an authentic reproduction of a 
French double manual harpsichord with four regis- 
ters and buff stop. Drawings, instructions, and ail 
materials from Frank Hubbard, 185P Lyman, 
Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 02154. 
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_ Locate the Proper ‘Publisher. BOOK MANU- 
SCRIPTS—Current information. Encyclopedia Arti- 
cles. Books-In-Demand, P.O. Box 11892, Clayton, 
MO 63105. 





BOOKS 





BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free, Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747, 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
.. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
~ Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
- Selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 

jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
< prices, Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412, 





“WE SPECIALIZE IN BOOKS about Architecture, 
_ Transportation and Urban Environments. For a 
, price list write to The Rigley Book Company, P.O. 
Box 26012, San Francisco, California 94126. 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 


MANUSCRIPT ILLUMINATION—CALLIGRAPHY: 
Jack Scott, 295 Commonwealth Ave. #6B, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 02115. 617-262-3848. 








BAY BOOKFINDERS—Free search service. Fast 
and reliable. P.O. Box 365, Sausalito, California 
94965. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKFINDER, Box 663AT, Sea- 
side, California 93955. Catalog for stamps. 





BOOKPLATES 





FREE CATALOGUE~Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 





PRINTING 





DUPLICATING/PRINTING/COPYING MACHINES, 
Catalog 25¢. Duplicator Distributors, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. 19462. 





SERVICES 











MIND-MEDICINE POEMS, “All There Is.” Great 
| gift, $1.50. Dorman (amazing) Grace, Box 352, 
» Palmyra, Pa, 17078. 





2 30% OFF MOST NEW BOOKS LISTING FOR $10 
| UP. 25% off those under. Add 39¢ handling. 
Bookquick, B-1, Roseland, NJ 07068. 





ANY QUESTION ANSWERED for $1.00 and 
stamped envelope. Fact Finder, Box 84E, 
Brooklyn, NY 11212, 





WORDSMITHS. All Business, Academic, Editorial 
Services. Professional. Original. Box 5882, Chicago 
60680. 


GOURMET FOOD 





WINE CELLAR—New low cost interlocking units. in 
traditional design, unlimited capacity. Start with 7 
bottle rack $4.98, postpaid. Free picture brochure: 
Winemaker’s Catalog. ADDARACK, Box 30230A; 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45230. 





SEATREATS—Assorted seafoods, gift packaged, 


from the blue Pacific Ocean. Send for our free 
brochure. Nelson Crab, inc., Tokeland, WA 98590. 





WINEMAKING IS EASY! Visit Bacchanalia. 273 Riv. 
erside, Westport, Ct. 06880 or request free cata- 
log. 





WE GROW PREMIUM PEPPERCORNS on our trop- 
ical Pacific island. Flavorful, aromatic—delicious. 
Five ounces in bamboo mailer, $3.75 airmail post- 
paid. Ponape House, Box J2, Ponape, Caroline Is- 
lands, zip 96941. 





HOBBIES 





SOLID STATE & HOBBY CIRCUITS MANUAL. 
$1.95 postpaid to your door. The new manual, HM > 
91, offers over 400 pages of circuits for the hob: 
byist, engineer. experimenter and do-it-yourself kit 
builder. HURRY—Supply limited. Free catalog. Fra: 
zer & Associates, 3809 Surfwood Ru.: Malibu, Cal. : 
90265. ey 
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HOBBIES OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


REAL ESTATE 





BUILD A PORTERBED. Not a waterbed. Unlike 
any bed. New horizons in style and comfort. Bro- 
chure rushed free. Porterbed, Box 3062AM, Bar- 
tlesville, Oklahoma 74003. 


+ OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. includes exclusive “Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas" and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730. 














STAMPS 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT collecting First Day Post- 
age Stamp Covers. Circular free. Ray Brown, B. 
R., Williamsburg, VA 23185. 








AUSTRALIA . . . MOST COMPREHENSIVE INFOR- 


IDEAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, New Mex- 
ico. $3,475. No Down. No Interest. $29/mo. Vaca- 
tion. Paradise. Money Maker. Free Brochure. 
Ranchos: Box 2003PF, Alameda, California 94501. 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... 
$1.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! All Provinces! “Opportunities in Canadian 
Land” includes complete purchase information! 
Send $1.00. Canadian international, Box 29193 
YS, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 


ECOLOGY 





“ECOLOGY MINDED?” Ecology 100% recycled sta- 
tionery and waste paper products brochure. Dept. 
AM, PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351. 





SCHOOLS AT SEA 














STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
sails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid avail- 
able. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, Orange. 
California 92666. 





SUMMER STUDIES ABROAD 





HUMANITIES IN BRITAIN. Summer studytour. Ce- 
febrity faculty. Concord Academy, Concord, Massa- 
chusetts 01742. 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125. 





TEACH FOREIGNERS CONVERSATIONAL 
ENGLISH. Semester training programs in bilingual 
education. Write Instituto Imle, Hidalgo 206, Leon, 
Gto., Mexico. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





HOW TO GET A HIGHER PAYING JOB. Detailed 
instructions on getting the job you want. Resuits 
guaranteed. $1. Hudson Enterprises, 2700 Neilson 
Way, Suite 624, Santa Monica, California 90405. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


MATION from Americans now living in Australia 
. . . $2.00 for brochure. Ausco Inquiry, Box 29, 
Burra 5417, South, Australia. 





OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 








AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803. 





OPPORTUNITIES IN AUSTRALIA! Latest on-the- 


spot information mailed direct! Personalized em- 
ployment material: selected classifieds, business 


conditions summary, addresses, background infor- 


mation. Send $6 (Airmail-$2 additional) in: 


dicating your career category. Also—-heavyweight 
Australian Survey pack: 4 lbs. maps, newspapers, 


magazines . . . $5. Career Associates, P.O. Box 
391, Camberwell, 3124, Australia. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 1257, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





ADDRESSERS AND MAILERS NEEDED. Details 
10¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 3636 Peterson, Chi- 
cago 60659. 





$25.00 HUNDRED stuffing envelopes. Beginner's 
kit, $1.00 (refundable). Lewcard, B392AM, Brea, 
CA 92621. 





GAGWRITING earns $50-250 month sparetime. 
Selling writer's complete Gagwriters Guide $4.00. 
Moneyback Guarantee. Julian Peyser, P.O. Box 
434, A9, Randallstown, Md. 21133. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YS, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE .. . All 
Occupations! Free Transportation! Complete infor- 
mation . . . plus Directory of 200 companies hir- 
19107 YF, 


national Opportunities, Box 


Washington, D.C. 20036. 





TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
New 1973 guide contains current information 
about private and governmental organizations 
seeking teachers. General and personal require- 
ments, geographic areas, addresses for appli- 
cation forms. 100-page book includes survey of 
foreign embassies. Guaranteed satisfaction, $2.00. 
Foreign Countries, Box 514-C6, Ames, lowa 
50010. 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 889-P, Belmont, California 
94002. 
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ing thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. Inter-. 





$50.00 PLUS 50% COMMISSION stuffing 200 al- 
ready stamped, addressed envelopes, our circu- 
lars. Information 25¢ with stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Brewster-AO, Clearwater, Florida 
33517. 





25¢ EACH stuffing envelopes. No postage, ad- 
dressing necessary. instructions $1.00. Economy 
629-BC, Clearwater, Florida 33517. 





FREE SPECIALTY CATALOG! Latest below whole- 
sale products! Exclusive business opportunity re- 
vealed! Unique Sales, 1130 69th St, Bklyn, NY 
11219. 





INVESTMENTS 





COMMODITIES—We offer a full range of profes- 
sional computer researched management and ad- 
visory services for the commodity trader. For com- 
plete details on everything from our managed 
accounts to our wire trading and sales of com- 
puter trading systems write for free brochure A to- 
day. CMI Corporation, 4106 Loch Raven Bivd., 
Baltimore, MD 21218. 


low as 





THE BAY ISLANDS—-UNDISCOVERED CARIBBEAN 
ISLANDS—picturesque beach frontages and hill- 
side acreages. Priced $350 to $1,500 per acre. 
English-speaking islands. The Bay islands Com- 
pany, Roatan, Bay Islands, Republic of Honduras, 
Centra! America. 





CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men’s paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 


Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





GOVERNMENT LANDS ... 


ernment Land Buyer's Guide”... 
Opportunity Review” listing lands throughout U.S. 


Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive “Gov- 
plus “Land 


Send $1.00. Surplus Lands. Box 19107 YS, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20036. 





VACATION RENTALS 








COLLEGE PROFESSOR wants to rent new fur- 
nished mountain home, Two baths, 3 bedrooms. 
August only $600. Write P,O. Box 3347, Durango, 
Colorado 81301. 





VERMONT~MANCHESTER. Modern mountain 
home. Private golf course privileges. 6 bedrooms, 
accommodates multi families. Weekly, monthly. 
Call 212-423-2054. 





PORTUGAL—ALGARVE—New, furnished, two-bed- 
room apartment, magnificent sea view, terrace, 
near Penina Golf. Available June 1, $400 monthly. 
617-244-3198. 





VACATIONS 





HOLIDAY, SABBATICAL? Cozy cottages, lovely cli- 
mate. C.W. Toll, “Hirondetle", Budockvean, Maw- 
nan Smith, Cornwall, 





MAINE WINDJAMMER CRUISES! Sail the Maine 
coast aboard a schooner! Food, fun, accom- 
modations for six carefree days: $135-$150 com- 
plete! Box 617AM, Camden, Maine 04843. 





HEALTH RESORTS 





HEALTHFUL VACATIONING—Fasting. Reducing. 
Rejuvenation. Wholesome foods. Organic gardens. 
Peaceful surroundings. Pool, boats, solariums. 
Beaches. Health classes. SHANGRI-LA, Bonita 
Springs, Florida 33923-AM. 





CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca 
noes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross coun 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54 
Main Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 





CAMPS 





THE PUTNEY WORK CAMP provides an exper! 
ence that integrates work and recreation, arts ani 
crafts with current concerns. A vitalizing summe 
with well motivated contemporaries. Co-ed, 13-17 
Apprenticeship program and off-campus stud 
projects. The Putney School, Putney. Vermor 
05346 (802) 387-4212. 












CAMPS 


TRAVEL 





_ MISCELLANY 












































. OVERWEIGHT? Camp Murrieta for girls 8-18. Lose 
“weight, have fun: Medically supervised. San Diego, 

“Appleton, Wisconsin. Write/call: 813 “D” St., San 
Rafael, California 94901. (415) 456-6182. 





„Greative, and reasonable too! 8 days: August 25— 
Sept. 2; Poconos Mtns., Pa. 50 Lincoln Ave., East- 
chester, NY 10707. 





SAILING INSTRUCTIONS 





LEARN TO. SAIL in beautiful Downeast Maine. Les- 
ter Rhoads, Boothbay, Maine 04537. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 





WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361. 





EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. New 4th edition 
Castle-Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, 
palaces: offering accommodations, 16 countries, 
360 ‘illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 
pages. $3.95 plus 15¢ postage. Robert Long, 
Dept. AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 
11554. ; 





TRAVEL 





f JOIN: WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Marti- 
| nique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under white 
< Sail, 10 informal days of beachcombing in a trop- 
‘ical paradise. with congenial shipmates. A great 
“get-away”, ‘barefoot’ and casual. No rush, no 
“TV. Full crew and captain. From $250. Free ad- 
venture booklet. Write Windjammer Cruises, P.O, 
Box 120, Dept. 183, Miami Beach, Fla. 33139. 





BICYCLE-HIKING-CAMPING trips through the 
countrysides. of the world for 14-17 year olds. Eu- 
rope, New England, Colorado, Canada. Free bro- 
“chure includes bicycle equipment catalog. Student 
Hosteling Program’ of New England, Inc., Maple 
Hill, Rochester, Vermont 05767. 802 767-3297. 





_ HELLS CANYON—Fantastic Wilderness Float Trips. 
Snake River Packers & Outfitters, 2078 NW 3rd, 
< Enterprise, Oregon 97828. 





“NICHOLSONS INTERNATIONAL YACHT CHARTER 
SERVICES. ‘All sizes and types cruising the Medi- 
terranean, Greek Islands and Caribbean. Apply 
. Airmail to COMMANDER NICHOLSON, 5 LYNCH’S 
QUAY, COBH., COUNTY CORK, IRELAND. 


JOHNNY APPLESEED FAMILY CAMP. Wholesome, 





FOUR SHIPMATES WANTED. Join beautiful 36’ 
sailboat cruising Bahamas, Caribbean. $250 
weekly. Get 1973-4 schedule, reservations. 
Banjo”, 103-A Westmount Drive, ithaca, NY 
14850. 





CATALOGS 





CATALOGS! RECEIVE MANY! Catalog Directory 
$1.00. Box 305 Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 19462, 





OUT OF THIS WORLD 





MOON LOT DEEDS, only $2.00, colorful, unique, 
individual acre iots. Wilbarcorp, Box 902-A, Cape 
Canaveral, Florida 32920. 





FILMS 





16MM and 8MM Sound and Silent Classic Films. 
Free Catalog. NILES, 1019-AM So. Michigan, South 
Bend, Indiana 46618. 





BONSAI 





LARGEST SELECTION of imported Bonsai trees in 
United States. Tools-containers, free catalogue. 
Heirob Bonsai Nursery, Kabudachi, Livingston 
Manor, New York 12758. 





SLEEP-LEARNING KiTS—endiess tapes, timers, 
complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, Box 24-AM, 
Olympia, Washington. 





BULLFIGHT POSTERS!!! Your name printed as a 
great and famous bullfighter “MATADOR” in giant 
3ft x 2ft colourful poster. Surprise your friends!!! 
Only $3.00/each postpaid. Order today for FREE 
amazing souvenir. INICIATIVAS, Dept. A6, Apar- 
tado 5185, Lisbon 5, Portugal. 





DONATE MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. Tax de- 
ductible. Anything. Standish Museums, East 
Bridgewater, Mass. 02333. 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 25¢. ` 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339. 





SLIDES, ART-EDUCATIONAL-TRAVEL 50,000 Indi: 
vidually sold. Samples-Listings $1.00 refundable, 
Visuals D-6, 440 N.W. 130 Street, Miami, Florida 








33168, a 
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PENFRIENDS, For free information write: Papyrus, 

Box 458AM, Winston-Salem, N.C. 27102. if 


MONEY-MAKING HOBBIES AT HOME. Your = 
present hobby or a new one will earn you relaxa- 
tion and money. $1.00 ppd. The Moon's, 2804 
Densmore Dr., Toledo, Ohio 43606. 








MISCELLANY 





OUTSTANDING imprinted personal stationery. So- 
cial-professional. idea-packed sampler-catalog— 
25¢. Jacques Stationery, Box 395-A, Wallingford, 
Vermont 05773. 





THE VIRGIN OF LUJAN is world famous for heal- 
ing the sick and aiding the needy. For her story 
and how she can help you, send $2. Medallion $5 
extra. Airmail to Casilla Correo Central 2722, Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina. 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. A most unusual gift. George Levitt, 
2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11229. 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 25¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 





ORIENTAL INTRODUCTIONS! Photographs, de- 
scriptions, brochure, details, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 













96.5 KM FROM BARCELONA? 28 liters gasoline? 
35° Celsius? New Pocket Metric Converter gives 
quick answers (60 miles, 7.4 gallons, 90° Fahren- 
heit). 11 different conversions. Plus equivalent 
“clothing/shoe sizes. Perfect traveler's gift! $2.00 
postpaid. (Six: $10.00). Guaranteed. Fi- 
scher/Robinson, Dept. AM89L-306, Box 711, 
Worthington, Ohio 43085. 


Per word 12 times in one contract year 






No charge for Zip Code. 









CLASSIFIED RATES 


10 word minimum. Post Office Box Number count as two words. 


= Copy should be received by the 15th of the second month prior to issue. 
“Payment for initial insertion must accompany copy. Adjustments on word count 
will be made if necessary. We do not accept Atlantic box numbers at this time. 


For additional information and rates for Classified Display advertising write: 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, Classified Department, 
8 Arlington: Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116, (617) 536-9500. 


35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individually sold, 
described encyclopedia-catalogue, 10¢. Wolfe 
Worldwide Dept. 55-63, Los Angeles, California, 
90025. 





BLOW YOURSELF UP! 144’x2’ poster of anyone. 
Send returned snapshot $3. Pierpoint Products, 
Box 678, Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 













KENNEDY FOR PRESIDENT bumperstickers 
5/$1.00. Buttons 4/$1.00. Kennedy, 4624 Mer- 
cier, Kansas City, Missouri 64112. 





CERAMIC MUGS. 16oz. high quality with official 
crest in permanent color. Major League Baseball, 
NFL, I&NHL, A&ABA, Sports Car Clubs, most Col- 
leges & Universities. Ideal gifts. 1 mug for $5.00, 
4 mugs for $17.50 plus $1.00 for postage and 
handling. Print name of teams or schools desired. 
Send check or M.O. to Neo-Ceramics Mugs, P.O. 
Box 95, Washington Crossing, Pa. 18977. 





LEARN CARTOONING AT HOME. Veteran ap- 
proved. Free bulletin. Cartooning, Box 7069AM, 
Colorado Springs, CO. 80933. 





ARMAGEDDON “BATTLE” not biblical, Brochure 
free. Research, Box 42, Suncity, California 92381. 





WINE LOG AND DIARY, Large Capacity. Bargain 
at $7.95 postpaid. Wine, P.O. Box 1065, Miami; 
Kendall, Fla. 33156. 





COMMUNITARIAN VILLAGE. Seeking commu- 
nitarian pioneers to help plan and build coopera- 
tive village community. New community confer- 
ence in June, Write: Communities, Rt. 1, Box 
1911, Oroville, CA 95965. 


TEENAGERS URGENTLY NEEDED! New-exciting 
way to earn $$$$$$ .. . and help Vietnam or- 
phans. Full-part time. No selling. Rush $1 for be- 
ginner's kit. Young World, 720 Washington, Grand 
Haven, Michigan 49417. 








ASPIRING YOUNG VIOLIST needs benefactor. 
Piease write Hector, Box 331, Madison, VA 22727. 





PERSONALIZED MEMO PADS. Free catalog shows 
46 different designs! Leonardo & Michelangelo, 
Box 24785, Los Angeles 90024. 





SINCERELY interested in marriage? Social in- 
troduction Service, Box 1547, Eugene, Oregon 
97401. 





NEW YORK CITY REMAILING 25¢ single~$3.50 
monthly rate. Pruitt, 609 St. Johns PI, Brooklyn, 
11238. 








MISCELLANY ~ 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES TAPE LIBRARY~Leading 
psychiatrists and psychologists discuss psycho- 
therapy, adolescents, schizophrenia, drugs, human 
: sexuality, etc., on cassettes. Free catalogue. 
es B.S.T.L., Dept. 231, 485 Main St, Ft. Lee, NJ 
ee 07024. 








CAN'T SLEEP? Mack's pillow soft Earplugs. The 
moidable noise silencer recommended by doctors. 
Guaranteed! Send $1.10 ppd. to McKeon Prod- 
ucts, Dept. A, 23220 ithaca, Oak Park, Michigan 
48237. 








“SWIM ON LAND” with EXER-COR! Scientific exer- 
cise device restores fitness. Quick. Compact. All 
ages. Laboratory tested. Brochure. CISCO, Box 
403, Dept. J-4, Lincoln, Illinois 62656 








YOUR POETRY PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. Free 
editorial opinion and prizes. Details from Strand 
Literary Editions (US26), 30 Baker Street, London, 
ere WIE 2EZ, England. 











iP TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION instruction on 
i ae cassette for group or individual. A new perspective 
‘(Ge towards life. Information: Box 457, Patterson, 
“tua Calif. 95363. 









PUZZLING MOEBIUS ZIP. Unpredictable one-sided 

ee Moebius Strip in zipper form. When unzipped, two 
loops, one loop, or two knotted loops can result! 
Triple Moebius Strip puzzle produces one-sided 
strip between one side of two-sided ZIP! ZIP, 
Loops, Instructions $3.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
‘teed. Statidyne (AMA), 1006 Iliff, Pacific Pali- 
sades, Calif. 90272. 





EXPERIENCE FREEDOM, YUCATAN HAMMOCK. 
Indoors, outdoors, handwoven, multi-colored, soft 
cotton mesh provides unique feeling of support. 
Free brochure. Hammock Master, 351 Bleeker, 
New York City 10014. 





FEELING. THERAPY (pioneered in Primal Scream) 
available at Austin Institute, 1310 West 42nd, 
Austin, Texas 78756. 





“HELP FIGHT HIGH PRICES! Display ‘Boycott 
Meat” bumpersticker. Send $1. Consumer Ser- 
vices, 318 N. Main, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 54901. 





SAVE YOUR CAR FROM THIEVES with Auto Guard 
Electronic Protector. Full instructions included. 
Only $6.95. Money-back guarantee. HEG SALES 
COMPANY, 1892 Queens Way, Dept. AM, 
Chamblee, Georgia 30341. 





LONELY??? Find your lifemate! Nationwide date- 
matching. Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York 
City 10019. 


nei nna 
CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 





NOTICE 


Because of rising printing costs, The At- 
lantic will raise the price of its classified 
ads by 10¢ per word beginning with the 
July, 1973 issue. The new rates will be 
as follows: 
1-time rate 
6-time rate 
12-time rate 





$1.00 per word 
$ .90 per word 
$ .80 per word 





"SUFFIELD 
WRITER-READER 


CONFERENCE 
Suffield, Conn. June 24-July 1 


Poetry: William Packard and 
James Scully; Non-fiction: Dr. 
William Nolen; Fiction: Henry 
Van Dyke and Jon Appleby; 
Writing for Films: Janet Stern- 
burg; Marketing and Editing: 
Knox Burger; Special Lecturers: 
Pare Lorentz, Ellsworth Grant, 
and Robert Crichton. Daily 
seminars. Evening lectures by 
staff and special lecturers. 
Manuscript consultation with 
staff members. Scholarships for 
writers, teachers, college stu- 
dents. Jeanne B. Krochalis, Di- 
rector, Suffield Academy, Suf- 
field, Connecticut 06078. Write 
for brochure. 





HERE’S MY CLASSIFIED AD: 


Address 


City State 


RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word 

minimum 
Per word 6 times in one contract year .. 
Per word 12 times in one contract year .. 
Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prior to issue. Payment for initial in- 
sertion must accompany copy, Adjustments on 
word count will be made if necessary. 
For two or more insertions, payment must be 
received by the Ist of month prior to date of 
each issue. 
Post Office Box Number count as two words. 
No charge for Zip Code. We do not accept 
Atlantic box numbers at this time. 
Please write for additional information and 
rates for Classified Display advertising. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
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Rare Editions for 
Rare Individuals 


F you have a taste for beautiful 

books and sound investments, 
you will appreciate membership 
in The Limited Editions Club. 

Only 2000 copies of each Club 
edition are printed, never more, 
and they are available only to Club 
members, Leading artists of inter- 
national reputation are commis- 
sioned to illustrate these superb 
signed editions, each bearing the 
member’s exclusive number. 

No effort is spared in the design 
and craftsmanship of these truly 
rare — and valuable —- editions. 
And yet the cost is surprisingly 
moderate. 

At the moment there are a few 
vacancies in the membership. For 
a Prospectus, you may write the 
Secretary at 


Tue LIMITED EDITIONS CLUB 
Avon, Connecticut 06001 


[ There is, of course, no obligation] 
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Thereis a naked, maverick 
excellence to this book about 
old people which is nearly as 
straight as speech itself, 
adorned only by anger on their 
behalf and admiration for them 


...and it made me sweat for my 


own future, just as Sharon 
Curtin fears for hers.” 


—Edward Hoagland, New York 


Times Book Review 


NOBODY EVER 
DIED OF OLD AGE 


in Praise of Old People « 
in Outrage at Their Loneliness 


Sharon R. Curtin 
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